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T^HE  progress  and  condition  of  the  naval  power  of  foreign 
nations  cannot  be  other  than  supremely  interesting  to  a 
maritime  people  like  ourselves.  Apart  from  all  selfish  feeling, 
originating  in  a  fear  that  our  own  particular  domain  may' be 
invaded,  to  watch  the  advance  of  a  foreign  navy  is  an  occupa- 
tion replete  with  interest  for  those  who  are  intent  upon  main- 
taining the  maritime  pre-eminence  of  this  country,  and  who 
are  desirous  of  learning — from  comparisons  of  its  condition  with 
that  of  the  forces  of  other  powers — how  our  own  service  may 
be  improved  and  strengthened,  or  even  only  kept  at  the  proper 
level  of  efficiency.  Like  many  others  of  our  public  institu- 
tions the  British  navy  has  had  a  slowly  progressive  growth. 
Great  changes  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  in  its  organi- 
sation and  m  other  and  minor  details.  The  naval  officer  of  a 
past  age  would  scarcely  recognise  in  the  navy  of  the  present 
day  the  service  to  which  he  had  belonged,  so  altered  are  the 
structure,  the  armament,  the  appearance  of  the  ships,  and  the 
customs  of  those  who  man  them.  Still  there  has  been  a  re- 
markable continuity  in  the  history  of  our  navy.  Customs  of 
which  the  origin  is  lost  in,  as  far  as  naval  history  is  concerned, 
a  pre-historic  antiquity  are  still  rife  on  board  the  ships  of 
her  Majesty.  The  vocabulary  of  the  seamen  of  the  present 
time — enriched,    indeed,    by    many   additions    and  softened 
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in  its  expletives — ^is  in  all  essentials  the  same  as  that  in  use 
some  centuries  ago.  Our  own  age  has  been  remarkable  for 
the  extraordinary  improvement — revolution,  perhaps,  would 
be  .a  more  suitable  word — which  has  been  wrought  in  the 
science  of  naval  gunnery ;  yet  there  are  at  this  moment,  in 
ships  of  the  most  modem  type  in  Queen  Victoria's  service, 
guns  mounted  upon  carriages  which  are  all  but  exact  fac- 
similes of  those  which  were  worked  by  the  seamen  of  Elizabeth. 

When,  therefore,  we  are  able  to  contemplate — as  those  who 
live  at  the  present  day  are  privileged  to  do— the  growth  of  a 
naval  force  m  its  completeness,  and  to  witness  the  whole  course 
of  its  history  from  its  inception  to  its  latest  phase,  the  interest 
with  which  we  do  so  may  well  be  scientific,  as  it  may  be  en- 
vious or  patriotic.  We  may  learn  how  much  of  our  own 
organisation  and  customs  or  regulations  has  been  deemed 
worthy  of  imitation  by  the  founders  of  a  service  turned  out 
of  hand,  as  it  were,  complete  and  finished  from  the  first.  We 
may  see  how  far  a  force  so  established  may  differ  from  our 
own,  the  almost  insensible  growth  of  centuries,  and  in  what 
points  the  divergence  is  to  be  found.  The  German  navy, 
though  by  no  means  an  unique  instance,  amidst  the  many 
navies  of  recent  establishment,  exactly  supplies  these  condi- 
tions. Its  connexion  with  our  own  has  been  somewhat  close. 
Many  of  its  officers  have  studied  their  profession  and  learned 
its  duties  on  board  British  ships.  Several  of  its  ships  still 
retain  the  names  which  belonged  to  them  when  they  were  in* 
eluded  in  our  own  ^  Navy  List.'  The  most  powerful  of  those 
which  now  compose  it  were  constructed  in  this  country  from 
designs  supplied  by  our  own  naval  architects.  Moreover,  it 
has  attained  to  such  a  respectable  degree  of  strength  as  to  have 
quit«  recently  attracted  to  itself  the  attention  of  Europe. 

The  extraordinary  ability  exhibited  by  the  administrators 
of  Germany,  or  more  correctly  of  Prussia,  in  organising  and 
perfecting  their  vast  military  power,  might  reasonably  enough 
be  expected  to  extend  to  the  institution  of  their  naval  force. 
It  is,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  fulfilment  of  such  expectation  that 
the  German  navy  has  already  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  factor 
of  no  small  importance  in  the  political  calculations  of  the  day. 
Such  calculations  are  admittedly  less  accurate  than  the  rigorous 
operations  of  more  exact  sciences.  So  it  may  be  quite  worth 
our  while  to  ascertain  the  just  value  of  this  late  addition  to  the 
stupendous  warlike  mi^bt  of  Germany. 

Short  as  has  been  its  existence  this  navy  is  not  without  a 
historian.  Major  von  Crousaz  has  written  a  volume  in  which 
he  traces  its  career  from  its  origin.     It  might  be  fairly  alleged 
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against  the  German  navy — if  this  writer  be  allowed  to  be  its 
legitimate  representative — that^  like  most  parvenus,  it  lays 
claim  to  an  artificial,  or  at  least  a  strained  genealogy^  But  a 
great  and  powerful  nation  like  the  Germans  has  little  need  to 
rely  upon  such  a  possession,  even  if  it  were  a  real  one,  for 
claiming  a  large  share  of  consideration  for  its  fleet.  Heavy 
ironclads,  weU-disciplined  seamen,  intelligent  officers,  and  re-> 
spectable  performances  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace  are  advantages 
the  possession  of  which  Germany  may  justly  claim,  and  for 
which  Prussia  deserves  her  gratitude ;  for  it  is  from  the  hand- 
ful of  Prussian  ships  that  the  present  German  fleet  has  been 
evolved.  The  great  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  replied  to  the 
flatteries  of  some  pedigree-makers,  who  desired  to  discover  for 
him  a  brilliant  ancestry,  that  his  patent  of  nobility  really  dated 
from  the  battle  of  Montenotte.  So  the  true  mstory  of  the 
German  navy  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  acquisition  by 
Prussia,  or  the  JNorth  German  Bund,  of  theliuge  ironclad 
'  Konig  Wilhehn.' 

The  author  of  the  ^  Short  History  of  the  Gennan  Navy ' 
appears  disposed  to  find  its  origin  in  the  armaments  of  the 
Hanseatic  League  in  the  Middle  Ages  against  the  pirates  who 
infested  the  German  coasts.  We  may  ^erefore  allow  him  a 
certain  moderation  in  fixing  it  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
the  reign  of  the  Great  Elector.  The  history,  of  which  the 
b^inning  is  thus  fixed,  though  not  perfectly  continuous,  still 
maintains  a  connexion  throughout.  In  one  way  it  reflects 
accurately  the  general  history  of  the  country.  The  navy  was 
first  that  of  Brandenburg,  then  of  Prussia,  then  of  the  North 
German  Bund,  and  last  of  United  Germany.  These  were  its 
various  phases :  at  first  electoral ;  then  royal ;  then  confede- 
rate ;  and  now  imperial.  In  its  latest  phase  it  would  seem  to^ 
be  not  unworthy  of  the  great  country  beneath  whose  flag  it 
sails. 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648  first  gave  to  Branden- 
burg, an  inland  state,  a  footing  on  the  sea-coast.  Sweden 
then  ceded  to  the  Elector  the  province  of  Farther  Pomerania, 
lying  east  of  the  river  Oder.  In  subsequent  contests  with  his 
Swedish  enemies  the  Great  Elector  experienced  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  a  maritime  frontier.  Exposed  to  the 
descents  of  the  Swedish  navy,  it,  on  the  other  hand,  supplied 
a  base  of  operations  for  attacks  on  Swedish  commerce,  or  on 
the  island  of  Bugen,  at  that  time  a  possession  of. Sweden. 
Three  frigates  and  ten  smaller  vessels  were  constructed  in 
Denmark  to  the  Elector's  order,  and  cruised  in  the  Baltic  as 
the  first  Brandenburg  squadron.     Of  these  vessels  some  had 
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tlie  bruiiaiit  fntane  to  take  part  witib  the  eomlMiied  Dotch  and 
Danish  fleet  in  the  great  Tictorr  gained  by  tiie  alfies  oyer  that 
of  Sweden,  off  Bornhohn,  in  the  year  1676.  lliose  who  re- 
member the  recent  origin  of  the  present  Gennan  nayy,  and 
vlw>  would  scareelj  cazTj  back  its  foundation  beyond  the  ex- 
citement of  1^4^,  when  the  Frankfort  Parliament  decreed  the 
creatifm  of  a  fleet,  and  the  Schleswig-Hoktein  affiur  pointed  to 
iti  probable  emjJojment,  will  find  it  difficult  to  allow  the  claim 
wUch  this  nary  pats  forward  to  represent  a  division  of  the 
feree  which  fought  under  the  orders  of  the  celebrated  Cornelius 
TrrjinpL 

The  nameof  Tromp  carries  us  back  to  an  epoch  remote  even 
in  our  own  long  nayal  history.  Cornelius — of  the  younger  of 
the  three  generations  of  his  fimiily  which  had  been  distinguished 
in  the  sea^-senrice  of  the  Netheriands — was  one  of  the  celebrated 
Dutch  admirals  who  fou^t  against  us  in  the  warsof  the  Resto- 
ration. In  1675  the  States-General  took  part  in  the  war  be- 
tween Sweden  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  By  treaty, 
tb^ir  high  mightineflBes  agreed  to  send  a  squadron  of  nine  ships 
to  protect  the  lately  acquired  territory  of  the  electorate  on  the 
Baltic.  In  the  following  year  a  ccunbined  fleet  of  Danish  and 
Dutch  ships  cruised  under  the  orders  of  the  celebrated  Niels 
Juel  and  Cornelius  Tromp.  Under  these  illustrious  seamen 
the  Brandenburg  squadron  took  part  in  the  great  events  that 
followed  the  junction  of  their  forces.  Before  Tromp  had  joined 
him,  Xiels  Juel  had  fought  with  the  Swedes  more  than  one  of 
those  bloody  and  indecisive  actions  which  are  so  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  tiie  history  of  our  own  wars  with  the  Dutch. 

The  result  of  the  battles  of  the  combined  fleet  was  very  dif- 
ferent. Nothing  illustrates  this  interesting  period  of  naval 
hii»ir/ry,  at  which  the  German  navy  is  said  to  have  had  its 
birthy  more  perfectly  than  the  story  of  the  great  battle  which 
was  fought  soon  after  Tromp  had  united  his  forces  to  those  of 
the  Danes.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  tell  it  here,  as  we  can,  in 
his  own  words,  taken  from  the  despatch  sent  by  him  to  the 
States-General  • : — 

'On  June  llth,  in  the  forenoon  we  perceived  them  [the  enemy *s 
fehips]  again  to  the  southward  of  Oeland,  and  we  approached  them  so 
ti«ar,  that  they  were  obliged  to  form  line  of  battle,  the  wind  being 
WXW.,  and  we  had  the  weather-gage.  Then  the  two  fleets  engaged ; 
and  as  soon  at  the  combat  had  begun,  the  ship  *'  Tre-kroner,"  mounting 
134  guns  and  commanded  by  the  Swedish  General- Admiral,  capsized 
and  blew  np,  I  know  not  bj  what  accident,  as  I  had  hardly  given  him  a 

♦  Vie  de  Tramp,  par  M.  Richer.     Paris,  1784 :  pp.  150  ef  wg. 
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few  broadsides.  Then  the  whole  enemy's  Aeet  appeared  to  take  to  flight. 
1  immediately  made  the  signal  to  attack  at  all  points  and  fall  upon  it  with 
the  main  body  of  otir  fleet.  This  movement  stopped  it  at  once ;  we 
tacked  to  the  southward,  and  I  came  close  alongside  the  flag-ship  of  the 
enemy's  Admiral,  commanding  the  Yellow  Squadron.  I  attacked  him 
vigorously  as  well  as  the  other  ships  which  came  to  his  aid.  After  an 
action  of  an  hour  and  a  half  the  Admiral's  main-mast  went  by  the 
board.  I  compelled  him  to  strike  and  to  cry  for  quarter.  This  I 
granted  him  on  account  of  his  stout  resistance  and  of  the  courage 
which  he  had  just  f<hown,  and  I  had  my  boat  sent  to  take  possession  of 
him ;  but  it  was  too  late,  as  one  of  our  fire-ships  fouled  him,  without 
considering  that  he  had  struck  and  that  I  had  not  given  the  signal  to 
board  him.  He  was  burned  to  ashes,  and  this  fine  ship  perished 
with  nearly  the  whole  ship's  company,  which  was  650  men.  Fifty 
men  only  were  saved  by  a  boat.  The  enemy's  fleet,  seeing  that 
victory  had  declared  for  the  Danes,  bore  up,  and,  imder  a  press  of 
Bail,  escaped  the  pursuit  of  the  victors.  They  left  behind  them  the 
ship  "  Neptune  "  of  44  guns  and  198  men  ;  she  was  taken  by  Captain 
Van  Zyl.     We  also  took  another  of  the  same  force.' 

The  Swedes  lost  in  this  bloody  battle  ten  ships  of  the  line^  a 
frigate5  ^^^  A  yacht.  The  number  of  killed  and  wounded^  as 
might  be  inferred  from  the  destruction  of  the  two  flag-ships 
related  by  Tromp,  was  considerable.  The  extraordinary  and 
terrible  fate  which  befell  the  first  of  the  two  destroyed  was 
ascertained  afterwards.  The  ship  was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  that  had  been  launched.  She  carried,  as  has  been  stated, 
134  guns  and  was  manned  by  1,100  men.  On  the  approach  of 
the  combined  fleet,  the  admiral  had  ordered  that  all  the  guns 
on  one  side  should  be  nm  out  in  order  that  a  simultaneous 
broadside  (a  manoeuvre  which  has  even  now  been  only  just 
perfected  by  the  aid  of  electricity)  might  be  fired  at  the  proper 
moment.  W  hen  the  order  had  been  complied  with,  he  directed 
all  the  guns'  crews  to  cross  to  the  opposite  side ;  but  they  had 
omitted  to  secure  the  guns  in  the  position  in  which  they  had 
been  left.  The  ship  heeled  over  on  her  side,  the  guns  ran 
across  from  their  proper  ports,  and  she  capsized.  The  lighted 
matches  kept  in  readiness  for  firing  the  guns  were  thrown  down 
by  the  inclination  of  the  ship  and  fell  upon  the  powder,  thereby 
causing  the  explosion  by  which  she  was  blown  up. 

This  story  supplies  a  striking  comment  upon  the  state  of 
naval  gunnery  and  discipline  at  that  day.  The  Elector's 
squadron,  many  of  its  ships  hired  from  private  owners,  was, 
after  the  great  events  just  related,  able  to  render  assistance 
in  the  operations  resulting  in  the  capitulation  of  Stralsund. 
By  these  operations  the  whole  Pomeranian  coast  was  added 
to  his  dominions.     Frederick  William  desired  to  derive  the 
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full  benefit  from  commercial  undertakiogs  on  a  great  Bcale, 
in  which  the  extension  of  his  territory  to  the  sea  would 
enable  his  subjects  to  engage.  He  established  at  Berlin  a 
general  college  of  commerce,  and  contracted  with  a  Danish 
shipbuilder  for  a  squadron  of  ships  to  trade  to  the  Indies.  He 
was  not,  however,  to  retain  his  newly  won  sea-coast,  as  by 
the  Peace  of  St.  Germain's  he  had  to  restore  to  Sweden  hiis 
conquests  in  Pomerania.  Thus  compelled  to  choose  between 
the  alternatives  of  an  entire  abandonment  of  his  aspirations  to 
make  his  country  a  naval  power,  or  of  employing  his  yOung 
navy  in  the  work  of  colonisation  and  foreign  commerce,  he 
selected  the  latter. 

Yet,  before  he  had  embarked  in  any  such  attempts,  an  oppor- 
tunity arose  of  sending  the  flag  of  Brandenburg  on  a  warlike 
expedition  into  distant  seas.  The  Great  Elector  had  been  pro- 
mised by  the  crown  of  Spain,  as  the  price  of  his  participation 
in  the  league  against  France,  a  monthly  subsidy  of  thirty-two 
thousand  thalers.  Of  this  only  a  small  proportion  had  been 
paid,  the  greater  part  was  still  in  arrear.  As  all  his  friendly 
applications  for  payment  of  the  considerable  sum,  upon  promise 
of  which  only  he  had  felt  himself  able  to  incur  the  expenses  of 
a  war,  failed,  he  determined  to  seek  redress  by  arms.  His 
newly-raised  squadron  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  recoup- 
ing himself  by  attacks  upon  Spanish  commerce.  Six  ships 
were  accordingly  despatched  from  Pillau,  in  August  1680,  with 
orders  to  capture  all  Spanish  vessels  fallen  in  with  on  the  high 
seas,  but  to  refrain  from  all  other  hostilities.  The  restdts  of 
this  expedition,  and  of  one  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  were  most 
unsatisfactory.  An  attack  upon  that  favourite  quarry  of  our 
English  seamen,  the  plate  fleet  on  its  way  back  to  Spain,  was 
unsuccessful ;  and  the  Brandenburg  squadron  returned  Jo  port 
without  making  any  important  captures.  Though  no  material 
gain  flowed  from  these  operations,  yet  the  fame  of  the  prince 
for  his  bold  dealings  with  so  great  a  naval  power  as  Spain  then 
was,  was  greatly  increased;  and  he  had  succeeded  in  exhibit- 
ing his  flag  in  &tant  latitudes. 

The  Elector's  thoughts  still  turned  to  the  founding  of  colo- 
nies and  the  establishment  of  a  foreign  trade.  Before  he  had 
finally  given  up  his  attempts  to  wring  the  payment  of  her  debt 
from  Spain,  he  had,  in  1681,  despatched  an  expedition  with 
the  special  object  of  seeking  a  suitable  position  for  a  settlement 
in  that  el-dorndo  of  the  seventeenth  century — the  coast  of 
Guinea.  A  recent  passage  in  the  history  of  our  own  relations 
with  the  tribes  that  inhabit  the  Gold  Coast  will  give  addi- 
tional interest  to  these  endeavours  of  the  Great  Elector  to  colo* 
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niee  that  region.  The  leader  of  the  expedition,  Captain  Blonk/ 
whose  name  Herr  von  Cronsaz  rescues  from  oblivion,  made  a 
treaty  with  three  negro  chiefs  in  1681,  by  which  the  latter 
agreed  to  trade  with  the  ships  of  Brandenburg,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  sovereignty  of  the  Elector,  and  to  cede  him  a  piece 
of  ground  on  which  to  build  a  fort,  between  Axim  and  Uape 
Three  Points.  The  golden  age  of  monopolist  companies  had 
not  yet  come  to  an  end ;  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
time,  the  Prince  established  for  the  African  trade  a  commercial 
association  {Handelsgesellschaft)  in  his  dominions.  A  second 
eitpedition,  with  a  special  envoy  from  the  Elector  on  board, 
sailed  for  the  Gold  Coast  in  1682.  Treaties  were  made  with 
several  African  tribes,  and  more  than  one  trading-station  and 
fort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Three  Points  was  erected. 
The  Prince's  scheme  of  colonisation  and  commerce  were  not 
confined  to  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  but  extended  to  the 
Western  as  well.  He  obtained  permission  from  Denmark  to 
establish  a  colonial  and  commercial  station  in  the  West  Indian 
Island  of  St.  Thomas ;  and,  to  have  a  more  convenient  starting 
place  for  his  ships,  succeeded  in  removing  the  business  of  the 
Commercial  Association  from  Konigsberg  to  Emden. 

The  result  of  these  schemes,  however  unfortunate  they  may 
have  proved  commercially,  was  that  the  Elector  before  long 
was  in  possession  of  a  respectable  fleet.  In  1684  he  made 
a  definite  distinction  between  the  ships  of  war  and  those  of 
commerce  which  bore  his  flag ;  and  he  was  able  to  count  no 
less  than  twenty-eight  of  the  former.  At  that  time,  the  era  of 
Buccaneers  and  Sallee  Rovers,  the  *  protection  of  commerce  ' 
meant  much  more  than  it  does  now ;  and  no  ocean  trade  would 
have  been  secure  had  the  merchant  ships  not  sailed  beneath 
the  shelter  of  a  flag  able  to  avenge  them  when  required.  To 
direct  the  afiairs  of  this  nascent  navy  two  Admiralty-boards 
were  established  at  Konigsberg  and  Emden,  under  the  supreme 
direction  of  a  High  Admiralty  at  Berlin ;  and  a  special  budget 
was  prepared  for  the  naval  department.  But  a  short  time 
elapsed  before  the  affairs  of  the  commercial  companies  estab- 
lished by  the  Great  Elector,  which  were  no  exception  to  the 
rule  in  such  cases,  "^  began  to  show  signs  of  failure  and  decay. 
No  return  came  in  for  the  capital  embarked  in  them;  the 
expenses  exceeded  the  receipts.     So  universal,  however,  was 

-  -  -         •  — 

*  *  The  Abb^  Morellct  has  given  a  list  of  fifty-five  companies  esta- 
blished in  di£Eerent  parts  of  Europe  subsequently  to  1660,  eveiy  one 
of  whioh  had  Mled  Uiough  most  of  them  had  exclusive  privileges.' — 
McCuUoch. 
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then  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  these  associations  in  enriching 
a  country  and  extending  its  trade,  that  foreign  nations  seem  to- 
have  become  jealous  of  the  infant  commerce  and  young  navy 
of  Brandenburg.  The  Dutch  Republic  especiaUy  seems  to 
have  taken  the  alarm  and  to  have  used  all  the  em)rt8  of  her 
widely-scattered  business-agents,  and  of  her  still  formidable 
navy,  to  check  the  extension  of  the  Elector's  plans.  How  far 
that  sovereign  would  have  been  able  to  triumph  over  the 
obstacles  which  lay  in  the  way  of  the  projects  in  which  he  had^ 
taken  such  interest  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  his  death  may 
be  looked  upon  as  having  been  the  direct  cause  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  commercial  importance  and  naval  power  of  his> 
country. 

His  successors  were  engaged  in  other  schemes.  Frederick,, 
who  succeeded  him,  found  sufficient  occupation  for  his  ambi* 
tion  in  the  elevation  of  his  electorate  into  the .  Kingdom  of 
Prussia,  and  in  the  position  of  affairs  in  Europe  consequent 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  The 
African  trade  languished,  and  the  royal  attention  being  with- 
drawn from  it,  at  last  ceased  to  exist.  The  King,  as  ultimate 
creditor,  came  into  possession  of  the  forts  and  the  goods  of  the 
African  Company,  the  value  of  which  had  probably  been  still 
further  diminished  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Gold  Coast 
and  the  intestine  warfare  of  the  Negro  tribes,  as  well  as  the 
encroachments  of  the  Dutch  and  English  traders.  Frederick 
William  L  was  too  intent  upon  the  orj^anisation  of  his  army, 
and  the  recruiting  of  gigantic  soldiers  for  his  infantry,  and  also^ 
far  too  parsimonious  by  disposition  to  pay  much  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  a  failing  navy,  or  to  allow  good  money  to  be 
thrown  after  bad  in  not  over-promising  speculations.  An 
opportunity  of  selling  the  forts  and  stores  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  to  an  English  company,  on  favourable  terms,  was  not. 
taken  advantage  of,  and,  their  value  still  diminishing,  they 
were  made  over*  in  1717  to  the  Dutch  at  a  moderate  price. 
The  St.  Thomas'  enterprise  nominaUy  existed  a  few  years, 
longer;  but  with  the  sale  of  the  stations  of  the  Emden. 
Commercial  Association  the  first  period  of  the  history  of  the 
German  navy  comes  to  a  close.  Even  the  great  and  numer- 
ous contests  in  which  Prussia  was  engaged  throughout  the 
eighteenth  and  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century  did. 
not  lead  to  any  revival  of  the  naval  force  of  the  kingdom* 


*  A  record  of  the  Electoral  colonisation  schemes  still  sabsists  in  the 
geographical  nomenclature  of  the  coast  of  Africa.  There  is  a  Bran- 
denburg Promontoiy  not  far  to  the  westward  of  Gape  Three  Points. 
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Frederick  the  Great  had  a  frigate  bnilt  at  Stettin ;  and  a  few 
small  vessels  were  fitted  out  at  Konigsberg  in  1807  ;  but  in 
reality  Prussia  remained  without  even  the  semblance  of  a 
navy  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 

The  bursting  of  the  great  democratic  storm  of  1848,  which 
shed  a  lurid  light  on  the  political  awakening  of  modern  Ger- 
many, may  be  regarded  as  the  direct  cause  of  the  new  founda- 
tion of  the  German  navy.  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia 
had  paid  some  attention  to  naval  affairs.  A  body  of  seamen: 
had  been  enrolled;  and  a  corvette  had  been  built  in  which 
they  might  make  such  cruises  of  instruction  as  would  fit  them 
for  their  professional  duties.  This  vessel  and  two  rowing 
gunboats  composed  the  naval  force  of  Prussia  when  the 
great  events  of  1848  occurred  to  disturb  the  preconceived 
schemes  of  statesmen  and  open  new  paths  for  ambition.  The 
formation  of  a  navy  for  Germany  was  one  of  the  projects 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Provisional  Parliament 
at  Frankfort.  The  possession  of  such  a  force  was  declared  to 
accord  with  the  dearest  wish  of  the  German  people.  In  the 
midst  of  the  animated  debates  in  which  the  enthusiastic  depu- 
ties were  occupied,  a  practical  commentary  on  the  defenceless 
condition  .  of  the  German  coasts  and  the  German  mercantile 
marine  was  supplied  by  the  attitude  which  the  small  state  of 
Denmark,  owing  to  her  being  provided  with  a  respectable 
navy,  was  able  to  assume  in  the  Sleswig-Holstein  conflict* 
The  German  ports  were  blockaded,  and  German  military 
operations  impeded  by  the  action  of  Danish  ships.  The 
Prossian  administrators  foresaw  the  difficulties  likely  to  ensue 
from  the  existence  of  two  distinct  naval  forces  both  flying 
German  flags,  and  they  pushed  on  the  formation  of  their  own 
navy.  Sailing  and  rowing  gunboats  were  built ;  the  practice- 
ship  and  steam-packet  were  fitted  out  as  men  of  war ;  and 
steps  were  taken  to  form  a  corps  of  officers,  and  to  enrol  crews. 
Officers  were  permitted  to  volunteer  from  the  Artillery  and 
Engineers ;  and  practical  seamen  were  selected  from  the  mer- 
chant service  to  fill  the  posts  of  officers  in  the  new  force.  At 
the  same  time  two  companies  of  Marines  were  formed.  An 
Order  in  Council,  dated  September  5,  1848,  constituting  a 
Naval  Committee,  with  its  seat  at  Berlin,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  fundamental  statute  of  the  new  Prussian  navy. 

That  little  time  was  lost  in  organising  the  new  service  willr 
appear  from  the  fact  that  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  scarcely  a 
year  and  a  half  since  the  first  steps  had  been  taken,  it  con- 
sisted of  forty-five  ships  and  gunboats,  carrying  97  guns,  and 
manned  by  48  officers  and  1,753  men.     Though  not  employed* 
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in  any  important  operations  during  the  Sleswig-Holsteiniifar^ 
the  force  was  increased  at  the  break-up  of  the  Central  Parlia- 
ment by  the  transfer  to  it  of  a  Danish  frigate,  which  had 
fallen  into  German  hands  at  the  combat  at  Eckemfiord,  and 
of  another  vessel,  a  steamer.  In  1853  a  site  for  a  new  naval 
port,  which  has  since  become,  or  is  in  course  of  becoming, 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  world,  was  obtained  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  district  of  Jahde ;  on  the  North  Sea,  be  it 
observed,  and  not  upon  the  periodically  closed-up  Baltic.  The 
new  navy  was  not  long  in  showing  itself  upon  the  ocean. 
Many  cruises  were  made ;  some  for  the  instruction  of  officers 
and  men,  others  with  the  avowed  object  of  introducing  it  to 
the  notice  of  foreign  powers.  In  1856  Prince  Adalbert,  who 
had  been  made  Admiral  and  Conmiander- in-Chief,  was  able  to 
punish  the  Biff  pirates  for  their  seizure  of  a  Prussian  mer- 
chant-ship, by  an  attack  upon  their  stronghold  at  Cape  Tres 
Forcas,  and  thus  gained,  and  deserved,  the  gratitude  of  civi- 
lised nations.  By  the  purchase  of  ships  from  the  British* 
navy,  and  the  construction  of  others  at  home,  the  force  was 
raised  by  the  end  of  1863  to  a  total  of  thirty-one  steamers  and 
eight  sailing  vessels,  carrying  308  guns,  besides  numerous 
gunboats.  The  total  expenses  of  the  naval  establishment 
amounted  to  upwards  of  two  million  and  a  quarter  thalers. 
Before  very  long  an  opportunity  occurred  of  showing  how 

freat  a  change  had  been  wrought  in  the  relative  positions  of 
^russia  and  Denmark  as  naval  powers.  In  1864  the  ^  Federal 
^  Execution '  in  the  Elbe  duchies  having  led  to  the  advance 
against  the  Danes  of  the  combined  Austrian  and  Prussian 
troops,  an  obstinate  war  began.  The  superiority  of  the  Allies 
on  land  was,  of  course,  as  far  as  numbers  were  concerned, 
overwhelming.  The  gallant  Danes,  stoutly  contesting  the 
ground  which  they  had  to  relinquish,  were  borne  down  by 
sheer  weight  of  numbers.  But  Denmark,  the  ancient  naval 
power,  the  country  of  Niels  Juel,  the  state  beneath  whose 
protecting  flag  the  Brandenburg  navy  had  made  its  first 
essay  in  arms,  might  look  with  some  hopefulness  to  the  issue  of 
the  struggle  on  the  water.  In  the  previous  Sleswig-Holstein 
contest  her  ships  had  ridden  the  undisputed,  or  almost  undis- 
puted, masters  of  the  German  waters.  But  in  the  interval 
there  had  sprung  up  a  Prussian  navy,  which  had  now  become, 
if  not  equal,  at  least  not  much  inferior  to  her  own.  Denmark, 
indeed,  possessed  a  greater  number  of  ships,  but  many  of  them 

*  The  line-of-battle  ship '  Renown  * ;  the  frigates '  Thetis*  and  ^Niobe'; 
and  the  brigs  '  Bover  *  and  '  Mosquito '  were  once  British  men-of-war* 
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were  of  antiquated  type^  or  of  a  size  more  fitted  for  oOTabats 
on  the  open  sea  than  in  the  cramped  and  shallow  waters  of 
the  Baltic  coasts.  The  ships  of  Prussia,  though  inferior  in 
number,  were  mostly  of  modem  form,  and  were  armed  with 
weapons  of  approved  construction.  As  to  steam-ships,  which 
alone  could  be  counted  as  of  use  in  active  warfare,  it  was 
found  that  the  powers  could  dispose  of  the  following : — Den- 
mark of  thirty-one,  carrying  402  guns,  and  Prussia  of  twenty- 
seven,  armed  with  129  guns.  The  system  of  armament  and 
some  other  matters,  in  addition  to  what  has  just  been  noted, 
in  reality  rendered  the  difference  between  the  forces  of  the  two 
nations  less  than  firom  a  bare  enumeration  it  would  appear 
to  be. 

Behind  the  line  of  Prussian  ships  were  those  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  still  some  distance  off,  but  yet  not  so  far  as  to  be  un- 
able to  take  an  important  part  in  the  struggle,  and  to  make, 
even  in  their  absence,  a  formidable  diversion  in  favour  of  their 
allies,  and  thus  almost  exactly  redress  the  balance  of  strength 
of  tiie  two  more  northern  nations.  The  Danes  soon  fo^d 
that  their  fleet  was  by  no  means  to  be  mistress  of  the  sea. 
The  Prussian  vessels  ventured  out  more  or  less  boldly  to  ex- 
change cannonades  with  those  of  their  enemies ;  and  though 
the  advantage  usually  remained  with  the  latter,  they  coiild 
boast  no  very  decisive  success.  The  allied  troops,  in  some  of 
their  operations  near  the  coast  and  fiords,  found  also  valuable 
assistance  at  the  hands  of  the  young  navy.  The  Prussian 
officers  had  in  this  way  the  good  fortune  of  being  able  to  give 
practical  proof  of  the  benefits  which  their  silent  laboiurs  had 
conferred  upon  their  country.  When  the  Austrian  ships  had 
effected  a  junction  with  those  of  Prussia,  Denmark  out-matched 
upon  land  was  at  least  equalled  by  sea.  The  important  action 
off  the  island  of  Heligoland,  between  a  Danish  and  an  Austro- 
Prussian  squadron — the  latter  on  the  whole  slightly  superior 
to  the  former — resulted  in  a  very  decided,  though  not  very 
brilliant,  success  for  the  Danish  arms :  a  success  rendered  the 
greater  inasmuch  as  the  allied  ships  were  under  the  command 
of  one  whose  name  subsequently  came  to  be  so  justly  cele- 
brated, the  illustrious  Tegethoff.  When  the  war  ended, 
though  on  the  whole  the  glories  of  the  naval  operations  fell 
chiefly  to  the  Danes,  yet  there  was  nothing  in  the  conduct 
or  execution  of  them  which  the  rising  navy  of  Germany  need 
have  cause  to  be  ashamed  of. 

These  proceedings  during  the  late  hostilities  supplied  its  chiefs 
with  telling  arguments  in  favour  of  its  augmentation  during 
the  long  period  throughout  which  the  policy  of  the  Prussian 
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Government  was  opposed  by  a  powerful  party  in  the  Land- 
tag. The  brilliancy  of  the  recent  history  of  Prussia  has  thrown 
into  deep  shade  that  interesting  time  at  which,  before  the  great 
war  of  1866,  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament  endeavoured  to 
make  its  weight  felt.  When  the  memory  of  her  lately- earned 
military  glory  shall  have  somewhat  faded,  patriotic  Germans 
will  hold  in  undiminished  remembrance  and  gratitude  the 
efforts  of  some  of  their  fellow-countrymen  to  check  the  growth 
of  a  military  absolutism  and  assert  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
make  itself  heard  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  a  constitutional 
state.  The  echoes  of  the  political  contest  reached  to  other 
countries.  Here  it  was  watched  with  interested  attention  till 
the  grand  catastrophe  of  the  war  in  Bohemia  turned  men's 
thoughts  in  other  directions.  It  was  upon  military  questions, 
upon  the  organisation  and  expenses  of  the  military  establish- 
ments of  the  kingdom,  that  the  discussion  chiefly  turned.  The 
proposals  of  the  Government  were  not  sanctioned,  and  the 
sums  demanded  were  not  voted  by  the  legislature.  The  su- 
perior importance  of  the  Prussian  army,  even  in  the  minds  of 
Germans,  quite  overshadowed  that  of  the  infant  navy ;  and 
though  the  ultimate  fate  of  both  was  concerned  in  the  issue 
of  the  parliamentary  struggle,  to  most  men  it  appeared  that 
the  Government  and  Parliament  were  in  conflict  concerning  the 
former  only.  The  plans  of  the  Administration  concerning 
the  navy,  however,  were  just  as  definite  as  those  concerning 
the  army. 

That  the  formation  of  a  German  navy  had  been  one  of  the 
favourite  projects  of  the  Provisional  Parliament  at  Frankfort 
in  1848,  and  that  this  force  had  been  since  merged  in  the 
Prussian  fleet,  rendered  it  far  from  unlikely  that,  whatever  ob- 
stacles might  be  met  with  in  the  path  of  military  re-organisation, 
increased  naval  efGciency  would  be  unopposed,  or  even  advo- 
cated, by  the  popular  party  in  the  Chamber.  The  Government 
counted  upon  their  neutrality  or  assistance,  and  relied  greatly 
upon  the  telling  effect  of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
history  of  the  two  late  wars  with  Denmark.  In  that  of  1848 
Prussia,  utterly  without  a  navy,  saw  her  rising  commerce  at 
the  mercy  of  the  ships  of  Denmark,  and  her  military  operations 
impeded  for  want  of  proper  co-operation  on  the  water ;  in  the 
more  recent  conflict  her  ships  boldly  kept  the  sea,  lent  im- 
portant aid  to  the  land-forces,  and — combined  with  those  of 
Austria — were  able  to  meet  the  enemy  in  a  regular  engage- 
ment. Such  arguments  were  not  omitted.  The  opposition, 
however,  refused  to  submit  to  the  proposals  of  the  Government. 
It  had,  by  the  skilful  tactics  of  the  latter,  been  placed  in  the 
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dilemma  of  either  opposing  its  former  opinions^  or  endorsiDg  a 
policy  to  which  it  thoroughly  objected.  The  schemes  of  the 
Administration,  therefore,  were  not  directly  opposed,  but  each 
particular  was  contested  and  submitted  to  a  protracted 
criticism. 

Ministers  taunted  their  opponents  with  being  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  refusal  of  supplies  which  would  have  sufficed  to 
place  the  naval  forces  of  Prussia  on  an  equal  footing  with  those 
of  Denmark  in  time  for  the  late  struggle.  They  recapitulated 
their  proposals  for  the  acquisition  of  ironclads,  the  building  of 
cruisers  for  protection  of  commerce,  and  the  supply  of  the 
fixed  Baval  establishments.  Had  these  been  complied  with  how 
much  German  blood  would  have  been  saved  I  how  much  sooner 
would  the  question  of  the  Elbe  duchies  have  been  settled  I  The 
war  of  1864  had  conclusively  proved  the  justice  of  their  views: 
this  the  whole  country  could  see  for  itself,  and  not  even  the 
opposition  deputies  could  be  strangers  to  the  fact.  Early  in 
the  session  of  1865,  the  Minister  of  War,  General  von  Boon, 
formally  introduced  the  scheme  of  the  Government  to  the 
notice  of  the  Chamber.  He  began  by  asserting  that '  there 
'  were  two  important  and  urgent  reasons  why  Prussia  should 
'  enter  the  ranks  of  the  maritime  powers ;  namely,  first  to  pro- 

*  tect  the  ocean  trade  both  of  Prussia  and  of  Germany,  and  to 

*  defend  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  coasts ;  and  secondly,  to 
'  maintain  for  the  future  her  European  influence  with  those 
'  nations  which  were  accessible  only  by  sea.'  Keeping  in  view 
these  requirements,  the  scale  upon  which  the  Prussian  naval 
establishment  should  be  fixed  can  be  easily  ascertained.  *  Prus- 
'  sia,'  it  was  continued,  *  is  not  now  in  a  position  to  oppose  a 

*  maritime  power  of  the  first  rank ;  but  the  plan  before  us  lays 
^  rather  the  foundation  of  such  a  navy  as  would  enable  us  to 

*  perform  the  task  of  doing  so  in  the  case  of  a  power  of  the 

*  second  rank.'  The  maritime  strength  of  those  countries,  the 
coasts  of  which  are  washed  by  the  same  waters  as  those  of 
Germany  were  first  considered,  and  the  prospect  of  being 
obliged  to  make  head  against  them  united  is  discussed. 

The  materiel  necessary  to  the  policy  suggested  was  next 
dealt  with.  Various  classes  of  ships  are  required.  First, 
powerful  ironclads  to  engage  hostile  vessels  on  the  open  sea ; 
secondly,  smaller  ironclads  for  coast-defence,  and  operations 
upon  an  enemy's  territory ;  thirdly,  ships  for  the  protection  of 
commerce,  frigates  and  corvettes,  fast  despatch-vessels,  and 
ships  for  transport  of  men  and  stores.  The  various  details  of 
the  different  individuals  of  the  above-mentioned  classes  were 
somewhat  minutely  dwelt  upon ;  the  material  of  which  they 
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should  be  conetructedy  the  thickness  of  their  atmour,  and  the 
power  of  their  artillery.  The  Minister  then  pix>Geeded  to  d^ 
mand  the  following  numbers  in  the  various  classes :  for  fighting 
ships,  ten  ironclad  frigates ;  for  coast  and  harhour  defence,  ten 
smaller  ironclads  of  great  hardiness,  carrying  heavy  arma^ 
ments,  and  built  on  the  cupola  or  turret  system ;  for  cruisers, 
to  protect  searbome  trade,  eight  screw  corvettes  (in  the  British 
navy  they  would  be  classed  as  fri^tes),  of  twenty-eight  guns, 
and  six  fiush*deoked  corvettes  of  fourteen  to  seventeen  guns,  of 
wood ;  besides  the  Ihst  there  were  to  be  despatch-vessels,  light 
paddle-wheel  steamers,  or  small  iron  vessels  with  double  screws. 
In  addition  to  these,  which  might  be  taken  to  comprise  the 
materiel  of  the  active  navy,  training-ships,  school-ships,  ^n-^ 
nery-ships,  tugboats,  and  dredging-vessels  would  be  required* 
Naval  and  aitillefy  stores  wouM  be  wanted ;  frequent  repairs 
would  be  necessary ;  the  maintenance  of  the  personnel  would 
claim  much  attention  and  demand  eoni^erable  sums.  But  die 
cost  of  a  war^navy  would  not  end  here.     There  were  naval 

Sorts  to  establish)  dockyards  to  construct,  and  storehouses  to 
nild.  Prussia  had  recently  come  into  virtual  possession  o5<the 
sebport  of  Kiel ;  the  port  at  Jahde  was  •  in  the  infancy  of  its 
formation.  The  sums  requisite  for  these  various  objects  would 
amount  to  the  considerable  total  of  thirty-four  and  a  half 
million  of  thalers ;  to  be  spread  over  a  period  6f  expenditure  of 
twelve  years. 

The  parliamentary  oppositibn  still  refused  io  comply  with  tiic 
widies  of  the  Ministry.  The  conflict  was  prolotnged  through 
sitting  after  sitting,  and  carried  on  from  one  session  to  another. 
Dissolution  foUbwed  prorogation; (but  the  opposing  deputies 
wer6  not  to  be  moved  from  their  determination.  The  Govern- 
ment, as  many  of  us  in  this  country  may  BtiU  recollect,  deter-- 
mined  to  try  the  ticMishexperiment-of  carrying  on>  the  faufiiness 
of  the  kingdom  without  a  !rarliament.  From  the  necessity  of 
so  acting  tor  any  ^eat  length  of  time,  and  from'  the  serious 
consequences  which  the  political  seers  of  the'  time  confidently 
predicted  for  them,  they  were  saved  hy  the  memorable  events 
of  the  summer  of  1866. 

The  Austro^Prussianwar  brokeout;  and  in  a  few  weeks  the* 
political  map  of  €rermany  had  uiidergone  a  complete  recon-** 
struction.  The  marvellous  successes  of  the  Prussian  army — 
that  army  which 'had  been  brought  sa  near  perfcaetion  by  the 
Administration  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Lower  House  of 
the  Land-tag,  did  more  than  render  the  country  the  paramount 
German  power,  they  brought  about  the  conversion  of  whole 
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political  parties  in  the  country- itself.  The  Conservative  party 
was  largiely  increased.  Anewispirit  pervaded  the  ranks  of  the 
Liberals  and  ihel  party  of  progress.  On  August  5th  the  King 
in  person  opened  the  Ijand-tag."  After  recounting  the  great 
events  which  had  just  taken,  places  he  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Ministry  and  the  'Paiiiament  would  work  together  to 
ensure  the  proper  gathering  of  the  fruit  which  should  spring 
from  the  seed  just  sown.  His  confidence  was  not  misplaced. 
An  indemnity  was:voted  by  a  majority  of  more  than  three  to 
one.  The  rapidly  increasing  estimates  and  expenses  of  the 
naval  department-were  produced  and  allowed,  and  the  certainty 
of  getting  others  for  the  ensuing  year,  far  larger  than  any  that 
had  preceded  them,  passed  during  the  session  was  soon  made 
manifest.  The  Minister  availed  himself  of  this  changed  con- 
dition of  affairs.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  sum  of  eight 
and  a  half  million  thalers  was  voted  for  the  ordinary  and  extra* 
ordinarv  expenses  lof  the  navy.  Of  the  extraordinary  expenses 
a  considerable  portion  was  to  be  incurred  for  the  payment  for 
two  ironGlads-— one  of  which,  the  '  Konig  Wilhelm,'  was  being 
completed  in  England,  in  which  country  she  had  been  originally 
designed  to  tiie  order  of  the  Turkish  Government ;  the  other, 
the  ^Friedrich  Giarl,'  was  of  Fnmch  construction  and  design. 
Large  sums  were  also  to  b&  devoted  to  the  fortification  and  im- 
provement of  the  naval  ports  at  Kiel  and  Jahde,  and  to  the 
armament  of  the  -ships  with  guns  such  as  the  recent  improve- 
ments in  naval  eordnanoe  rendered  necessary.  Thus  the  supplies 
which  the  opposii^  politicians  of  the  popular  party  had  endea- 
voured to  stop  altoge&er  began  to  flow  apainr  with  even  more 
than  the  original  fuhiess.  The  action  of  the  Ministry  was  not 
only  condoned,  iboth  formally^  by  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  and 
generally  by  the  feeling  of  the  country^  but  it  was  commonly 
regaided  as  deserving  of  sincere  gratitude.  Henceforth  but 
few  obstacles  were  thrown  by  the  adherents  of  any  party  in  the 
way  of  establishing  a  powerfal  Germanifleet. 

Assured  of  theipostion  ihat  had  been  won^ 'the  Ministry  of 
Marine. applied  itsdf .  indnstrioady  to  the  task  of  organising 
the  rapidly  increasing  force  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  rank 
as  a  nairal. power,  which  the  eountvy  was  bent  on  assuming. 
The.fi)rtifioation  of  the  .se^K>rts,  the  establishment  of  a  naval 
school,  the  orgamsaiion  of  corps  tof  artificers  for  the  fleet  and 
the  dockyards^  regulations  concerning  the  shipping  of  seamen 
as  volunteers,  were  amongst  the  matters  which  early  occupied 
the  attention  of.  ihe  naval  authorities.  The  naval  oflScer  who 
studies  the  rapid  progress  of  jthe  German  navy  will  be  inter- 
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ested  in  noticing  the  quick  succession  of  orders  in  council 
(KabinetS'-ordre),  decrees,  and  ordinances  issued  in  the  space 
of  a  few  months,  and  dealing  with  matters  which,  in  our  own 
navy,  were  made  subjects  of  regulation  slowly  and  at  intervals 
of,  often,  many  years  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  time  and  the  progress  of  the  naval  art. 

The  year  1867  marked  the  close  of  another  period  in  the 
history  of  the  navy  which  carried  back  its  origin  to  the  astute 
policy  of  the  Great  Elector.  In  that  year  was  published  the 
constitution  of  the  North-German  Bund ;  and  in  October  was 
hoisted  at  Kiel  the  black-red-and-white  tricolour  of  the  new 
Confederation.  By  the  article  of  the  constitution  having  special 
reference  to  the  navy,  the  force  was  declared  to  be  under  the 
sole  command  of  Prussia.  Its  organisation,  and  the  appoint- 
ment and  distribution  of  its  officers,  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Prussian  King.  Kiel  and  Jahde  were  to  be  the  naval 
ports  of  the  Bund.  Long  and  minute  regulations  concerning 
the  liability  to  service  in  the  navy,  the  period  of  service  in  the 
various  classes  of  the  personnel  both  of  the  active  service  and 
the  Seewehr,  the  proportion  of  officers  of  the  Reserve,  and  other 
matters  of  a  like  sort  were  issued  about  the  same  time. 

The  new  flag  was  soon  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  One  ship  cruised  in  the  Levant ;  others  were  sent  to 
the  West  Indies  and  to  Central  America ;  and  some  even  to 
the  Eastern  shores  of  Asia  and  the  newly-opened  seaports  of 
Japan.  These  cruises  were  undoubtedly  undertaken  in  order 
to  introduce  the  new  navy  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  world  at 
large.  In  the  ports  of  all  nations  were  to  be  found  many 
Germans  in  whose  operations  considerable  commercial  interests 
were  involved :  and  these  interests  were  yearly  increasing  in 
magnitude.  In  such  countries  as  China  and  Japan,  in  which 
the  German  mercantile  communities  are  now  so  numerous  and 
important,  the  presence  of  some  ships  of  war  as  a  specimen  of 
the  naval  resources  of  the  Confederation  was  probably  essential 
to  the  security  of  its  citizens  and  the  quiet  prosecution  of  their 
undertakings.  But  these  cruises  served  another  object.  They 
a.fforded  admirable  opportunities  of  instruction  to  both  officers 
and  men;  who  thus  acquired  in  the  school  of  experience  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  their  duty ; 
and  who  were  also  brought  into  contact  with  the  representatives 
of  other  navies,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  observe  and  compare 
the  forces  of  other  countries  and  their  own.  Other  methods 
of  training  officers  and  seamen  were  not  neglected.  A-line-of- 
battle  ship  was  purchased  from  the  English  Government  for  use 
.as  a  gunnery-school,  like  our  own  *  Excellent ;'  and  training 
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brigs  for  the  instruction  of  boys  cruised  during  the  winter  * 
off  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  the  sumpier  of  1869 
the  King  of  Prussia  travelled  through  some  of  his  newly- 
acquired  dominions^  and  extended  his  journey  to  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Jahde^  to  inspect  the  important  naval  port  which 
was  there  rapidly  growing  up,  and  to  which— in  honour  of 
his  visit — ^was  given  the  now  well-known  name  of  Wilhelms- 
haven. 

A  review  of  the  naval  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  North- 
German  Bund  at  the  clos^  of  the  year  1869  will  reveal  how 
great  an  advance  had  been  made  in  the  short  period  of  twenty 
years.  Of  ironclads  alone  it  possessed  no  less  than  six ;  and 
of  the  same  class  of  vessel  two  others  were  building.  Of  effec- 
tive war-steamers  of  all  classes  the  number  was  forty-five, 
carrying  336  guns.  Sailing  vessels  for  instruction  purposes 
and  harbour  craft  of  various  kinds  were  not  wanting  to  com- 
plete what  was  already  becoming  a  formidable  navy.  The 
officers  and  crews  of  the  above  numbered  3,800 ;  and  in  addi- 
tion there  were  1,200  men  of  the  corps  of  Marine  Artillery 
and  Infantry.  The  estimates  for  the  year  1870  included 
sums  amounting  to  upwards  of  seven  million  and  a  quarter 
thalers.  This  was  indeed  a  change  from  the  state  of  things  in 
1848,  when  the  navy  of  Prussia  consisted  of  a  single  sailing 
vessel. 

Great,  however,  as  was  the  increase  of  the  naval  power  of 
Germany  in  the  interval,  it  was  yet  by  no  means  in  a  position 
to  cope  with  that  of  the  antagonist  which  it  was  soon  to  be 
called  upon  to  meet.  When  war  was  declared  by  France  in 
the  summer  of  1870,  with  a  startling  suddenness  which  will 
long  be  remembered,  it  was  at  once  felt  in  Germany  that  the 
newly-formed  navy  was  quite  inadequate  to  make  head  against 
that  of,  unquestionably,  the  second  maritime  power  in  the 
world.  It  was  understood  from  the  first  that  the  brunt  of  the 
conflict  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  land  army.  The  pre- 
dominance of  France  on  the  sea  of  itself  imposed  many  important 
duties  on  the  German  fleet.  The  inequality  of  the  contest  on 
the  water  precluded  any  idea  of  attempting  to  make  head  against 
the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  enemy.  Still  the  existing 
force  had  to  be  protected,  the  newly-established  seaports  to 
be  guarded,  and  the  more  exposed  and  more  tempting  portions 

*  This  admirable  practice  of  continuing  the  training  of  our  young 
seamen  throughout  the  year,  instead  of  allowing  several  valuable  months 
to  be  lost,  has  just  been  introduced  into  our  own  navy.  In  this,  at 
least,  we  pay  the  German  Admiralty  the  compliment  of  imitation. 
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of  tbe  German  coast  to  be  defended.  Ships  were  scattered 
abroad  in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  fortifications  were  still 
unfinished ;  and  no  complete  system  of  coast-defence  had  been 
as  yet  matured. 

The  same  astuteness  which  had  distinguished  the  Govern- 
ment of  Prussia  in  the  formation,  or  more  properly  creation,  of 
the  rising  navy  was  apparent  in  the  measures  taken  to  preserve 
it  from  annihilation.  Ships  were  as  quickly  as  possible  recalled 
from  abroad.  A  squadron  of  the  most  powerful  ships  about 
to  start  upon  an  ocean  cruise  of  some  duration  was  recalled 
from  the  English  seaport  which  it  had  already  reached ;  and 
the  vessels  thus  collected  were  stationed  at  such  points  as 
seemed  to  require  their  presence,  and  possessed,  from  shalloiy- 
ness  of  water  and  other  difiiculties  of  navigation,  the  greatest 
capabilities  of  natural  defence.  The  half-finished  fortifications 
of  the  dockyards  were  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A 
torpedo-corps  was  formed  and  lines  of  torpedoes  were  laid  down 
at  places  which  seemed  open  to  the  enemy's  attacks.  Garrisons 
were  strongly  reinforced;  and  a  system  of  telegraphs,  by 
which  the  defending  forces  at  the  various  ports  could  be  kept 
in  communication,  was  established  along  the  coast. 

These  measures  were  completely  successful  in  securing  the 
end  in  view.  The  war,  as  everyone  knows,  had  little  of  a 
maritime  character.  The  powerful  fleet  sent  by  France  to  the 
Baltic  and  North  Seas  was  steadily  kept  at  bay  outside  the 
impassable  barrier  of  shoals  and  torpedoes  behind  which  the 
German  ships  and  arsenals  lay  in  security.  The  marvellous 
successes  of  the  army  which  invaded  the  enemy's  country  led  to 
the  recall  of  the  vessels  which  had  been  compelled  to  adopt  the 
solitary  measure  of  idly  blockading  the  German  coasts.  The 
crews  were  urgently  required  for  the  performance  of  more 
pressing  duties  on  land  nearer  home.  As  soon  as  the  French 
squadrons  were  withdrawn  German  vessels  issued  forth  and 
cruised  upon  the  open  sea.  The  injury  inflicted  upon  German 
commerce  by  the  early  captures  of  merchant-ships  by  French 
war-vessels  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  attenipts  at  reta- 
liation; and  prizes  were  taken  by  a  German  man-of-war  in  the 
English  Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Before  the  end  of 
the  year,  an  action  was  fought  between  two  vessels  of  the 
opposing  powers,  which  gave  the  German  navy  some  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  what  might  be  expected  of  it  when  upon 
something  like  an  equality  with  its  antagonist.  We  began 
our  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  navy  with  an  account  of  an 
early  sea-fight  in  which  the  ships  of  Braifdenburg  had  a 
share;  it  may  be  not  uninteresting  to  relate  the  latest  en- 
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gagement  of  a  German  with  an  enemy's  ship^  an  engagement 
which  may  further  claim  a  special  interest  as  being  th«  most 
recent  of  all  combats  on  the  sea«  The  account  we  are  about 
to  give  is  founded  on  the  official  report  of  the  German  com- 
mander. 

On  November  8,  1870,  the  French  despatch-vessel  *  Bouvet  * 
and  the  German  gun-vessel  ^  Meteor '  were  lying  in  the  harbour 
of  Havannah,  in  the  West  Indies.  The  same  day  the  French 
vessel  put  to  sea.  That  their  neutrality  might  be  respected 
the  Spanish  authorities  would  not  allow  the  ^  Meteor '  to  follow 
her  till  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours.  Accordingly, 
she  was  not  able  to  start  until  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
day,  the  9th.  At  one  o'clock  on  that  day  she  got  under  way, 
and  having  cleared  the  harbour's  mouth  proceeded  to  the 
northward.  Within  half-an-hour  the  enemy  was  sighted 
coming  towards  her  under  full  steam,  and  she  was  immediately 
cleared  for  action.  The  respective  strength  of  the  two  com- 
batants was  fairly  equal.  Both  vessels  were  small,  but  both 
were  of  the  same  class.  The  'Bouvet'  carried  nine  guns, 
most  of  which  must  have  been  comparatively  light ;  and  the 
*  Meteor'  three,  which  were  probably  all  of  considerable  t)ower. 
The  latter  ship's  steam  power  and  number  of  men  were  less 
than  those  of  her  opponent ;  so  that  on  the  whole  the  supe- 
riority was  probably  on  the  side  of  the  Frenchman. 

The  *  Bouvet '  first  opened  fire  on  her  approaching  enemy, 
which  the  latter  did  not  return  till  about  half-past  two,  when 
about  twelve  hundred  yards  distant.     At  this  time  the  two 
vessels  were  about  ten  nautical  miles  north  of  the  Cuban  coast. 
At  first  the  sea  was  smooth  and  the  breeze  Ught,  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  action  the  swell  had  so  increased  that  the  work- 
ing of  the  guns  in  the  two  comparatively  small  vessels  was 
somewhat  impeded.     When  within  five  hundred  yards  of  each 
other  the  French  vessel  attempted  to  *  ram '  her  opponent.    To 
avoid  this  manoeuvre,  and  also,  it  is  stated,  with  a  view  to 
board  the  former,  the  ^Meteor'  turned  towards  her,  so  that 
the  two  ships  approached  each  other  nearly  '  end  on.'     The 
ramming  attack  seems  to  have  been  skilfully  avoided,  and  the* 
attempt  of  the '  Bouvet '  to  strike  a  blow  at  her  enemy's  side, 
which  would  almost  certainly  have  sunk  her,  was  frustrated. 
The  attempt  had  so  nearly  succeeded,  however,  that  the  two 
combatants  grazed  each  other's  side  in  passing,  and  indeed  were 
momentarily  locked  in  a  short  embrace.    Notwithstanding  this, 
they  were  not  in  contact  long  enough  to  enable  the  German 
commander  to  carry  out  his  intention  of  boarding.     Short  as 
had  been  the  contact,  and  comparatively  slight  as  had  been 
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the  collision,  his  ship  had  yet  been  considerably  damaged. 
The  broadside  guns  of  the  '  Bouvet '  had  been  fired  whilst  the 
two  vessels  were  side  by  side,  and  by  their  fire  two  seamen  of 
the  *  Meteor '  were  killed  and  one  was  wounded ;  her  bulwarks 
on  the  port  side  were  stove  in,  two  of  her  boats  were  destroyed, 
the  fore-yard  was  carried  away,  the  main-mast  was  sprung,  and 
the  mizen-mast  went  by  the  board. 

Whilst  in  this  crippled  condition,  with  her  way  through  the 
water  seriously  impeded  by  the  wreck  hanging  overboard,  and 
the  screw-propeller  in  danger  of  being  fouled  by  it,  the  ^  Me- 
'  teor '  seemed  to  offer  an  easy  prey  to  her  foe.  But  the  two 
yessels  afler  the  collision  had  retained  sufficient '  way '  through 
the  water  to  have  separated  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
before  the  French  vessel  could  turn  and  renew  the  engagement 
the  '  Meteor '  had  gained  a  position  from  which  she  could  bring 
her  guns  to  bear  with  efiect.  A  shell  from  one  of  them  struck 
one  of  the  '  Bouvet's '  boilers  and  so  damaged  it  that  the  latter 
was  practically  put  out  of  action  at  once.  It  was  now  the  turn 
of  the  *  Meteor,'  who  had  observed  that  serious  damage  had 
been  done  to  her  opponent  But  as  she  was  preparing  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  of  the  latter,  the  ropes  of  her  steer- 
ing wheel  were  carried  away,  and  some  portion  of  the  wreck 
which  had  been  towing  overboard  got  foul  of  her  screw  and 
condemned  her  to  inaction.  Half  an  hour  was  necessary  to 
enable  her  to  get  into  a  condition  for  fighting  again,  and  when 
that  time  had  elapsed  the  ^  Bouvet '  was  seen  to  have  set  sail 
and  to  be  fast  making  for  the  neutral  waters  to  the  southward. 
A  Spanish  man-of-war  now  appeared  on  the  scene,  and^  as  the 
limit  of  Spanish  jurisdiction  was  reached,  thrust  herself  be- 
tween the  late  combatants,  so  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of 
continuing  the  engagement.  The  action  had  lasted  somewhat 
more  than  two  hours. 

In  consequence  of  the  *  Bouvet's '  apparent  retreat  the  Ger- 
mans claimed  the  victory,  though  it  is  not  easy  for  a  disinte- 
rested observer  to  see  that  the  action  was  anything  but  the 
most  indecisive  of  drawn  battles.  Both  vessels  were  lying 
disabled  at  the  same  time ;  the  machinery  of  one  had  been  ren- 
dered useless  by  the  accident  to  her  boUer ;  both  the  rigging 
and  machinery  of  the  other  were  practically  in  the  same  state 
from  the  damage  done  to  her  masts  and  the  fouling  of  the  screw. 
The  coDunander  of  the  former  vessel  naturally  and  properly  set 
sail,  not  in  aU  probability — as  was  claimed  by  his  enemy — to 
eff^  his  retreat,  but  to  keep  her  under  conunand  until  the  in- 
jured boiler  could  be  repaired  or  disconnected.  Before  either 
oould  venture  to  renew  the  action  the  Spanish  waters  had  been 
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approached,  and  the  Spanish  ship  had  interrened  to  stop  fur* 
ther  fighting. 

Partial  and  indecisive  as  this,  the  latest  of  all  sea-fights, 
proved  to  he,  it  is  yet  not  without  some  lessons  for  the  student 
of  naval  warfare.  The  history  of  the  '  Bouvet '  proves  that 
masts  and  sails  are  still  likely  to  have  their  uses  even  in  a 
battle.  Had  the  French  vessel  not  been  provided  with  them 
she  would  probably  have  lain  at  the  mercy  of  her  antagonist 
long  enough  for  the  latter  to  have  either  sunk  or  captured  her. 
The  case  of  the  '  Meteor,'  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the  extreme 
imperfection  of  the  screw  as  a  propeller  for  fighting  ships  from 
its  liability  to  be  fouled  and  the  difficulty  and  length  of  time 
wasted  in  clearing  it.  The  careful  and  observant  men  who  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  German  navy  have  probably  been  struck 
by  this  fact,  as  they  have  ordered  the  construction  of  a  vessel 
to  be  propelled  by  what  is  called  the  *  hydraulic  '•  system  of 
propulsion,  so  unfortunately  discredited  in  our  own  service.  But 
whatever  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  issue  of  the  engage- 
ment in  question,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  German  navy 
had  creditably  acquitted  itself,  and  had  reason  to  be  proud  of 
its  services  during  the  war,  slight  though  they  might  have  been. 

It  now  entered  on  its  latest  phase,  and  became  the  navy 
of  the  German  .Empire.  We  may  here  fittingly  extract 
from  the  work  of  Herr  von  Crousaz  a  short  resume  of  its 
history  for  the  short  period  of  less  than  five-and-twenty  years. 

*•  1848. — The  Prussian  navy  possessed  one  sailing  corvette,  two  yawls, 
or  rowing  gunboats,  and  a  small  body  of  men  attached  as 
a  '*  Naval  Section  *'  to  the  Pioneer  division  of  the  Guard. 

1349, — In  the  autumn  there  were  already  1  sailing  corvette,  2  steamers, 
86  gun-launches,  6  gun-yawls  (both  propelled  by  oars)  ;  or 
altogether  45  craft  with  97  guns  and  complements  amount- 
ing  to  48  officers  and  1,753  men. 

1863. — ^At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Prussian  fleet  consisted  of  31 
steamers  with  164  guns,  8  sailing  vessels  with  44,  and  40 
rowing  gunboats  with  76.  The  total  was  brought  up  to 
79  vessels  of  all  sizes  with  384  guns,  and  a  personnel  of 
78  officers  and  1,402  men. 

1866. — Directly  before  the  Austro-Prussian  war  the  Prussian  war- 
fieet  comprised  40  steamers  with  278  guns,  8  sailing  ships 
with  144,  36  rowing  gunboats  with  68 ;  total  84  vessels 
with  490  guns,  and  154  ofiicers  and  1,693  men. 

1869. — Towards  the  end  of  this  year  the  fleet,  now  under  the  flag  of 


♦Perhaps  more  correctly  designated  the  'turbine'  system,  which 
exists  in  H.  M.  S. '  Waterwitch ; '  and  which  contains  some  promise  of 
being  for  wardships  the  mode  of  propulsion  of  the  future. 
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the  North-Gennaa  Bund,  amounted  to  45  steamers*  with 
836  guns,  and  7  sailing  ships  with  158.  The  rowing  gun- 
boats having  been  struck  off  the  lists  as  unsuited  to  the 
necessities  of  the  time,  the  total  amounted  to  52  ships  of 
war  with  494  guns,  manned  by  162  officers  and  3,655  men. 
1872. — ^The  fleet,  now  that  of  the  German  Empire,  was  composed 
of  49  steamers  (several  of  them  ironclads,  carrying  a  less 
numerous  but  far  more  powerful  ordnance),  with  314  guns, 
sailing  vessels  being  no  longer  taken  into  account  as  part 
of  the  fighting  fleet.  The  pet*8on7iel  numbered  221  officers 
and  5,042  men.' 

In  the  above  recapitulation  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  steamers  was  even  greater,  in  proportion, 
than  that  in  the  other  navies  of  Europe,  With  respect  to  iron- 
clads it  was  the  same.  In  1866  Prussia  possessed  but  two ;  in 
1870  she  had  five;  and  in  1872  nine.  The  progress  in  artil- 
lery was  on  the  same  scale. 

if 

*  The  guns  of  the  navy,'  says  Herr  von  Crousaz,  *  have  during  these 
twenty-four  years  undergone  great  changes,  resulting  partly  from  the 
great  advance  in  artillery  during  the  period,  partly  from  the  greater 
perfection  of  the  ships.  We  have  advanced  from  smooth  bores  to 
rifled  guns ;  from  muzzle-loaders  to  breech-loaders ;  from  light  to  in- 
creasingly heavier  ones.  The  construction  is  continuously  becoming 
more  perfect ;  the  distances  at  which  we  can  fire  efiectively  surpass  any 
earlier  idea ;  and  the  armoiir  of  the  ships  having  been  made  thicker  as 
against  the  guns,  has  occasioned  an  extreme  refinement  of  make.' 

We  have  now  brought  our  account  of  the  history  of  the 
German  navy  to  a  close.  There  only  remains  for  us  to  present 
our  readers  with  a  picture  of  the  condition  which  it  has  already 
attained  to ;  and  so  place  them  in  a  position  to  judge  for  them- 
selves of  its  relative  importance  in  the  armed  strength  of 
Europe.  To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  four  sepa- 
rate items,  which  go  to  make  up  what  is  a  really  efficient  navy. 
These  are  ships,  guns,  dockyards,  and  personnel.  So  rapid  has 
been  the  growth  of  the  naval  power  of  Germany  that  it  is  only 
very  lately  that  it  has  attracted  sufficient  attention,  at  all 
events  in  our  own  country,  to  make  steady  observation  of  its 
increase  appear  a  matter  of  any  importance.  Of  late  there  has 
been  a  change;  and  we  now  awake  to  the  fact  that  a  new 
navy  of  considerable  power  has  arisen  in  our  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. The  proceedings  of  the  German  navy  have,  there- 
fore, been  chronicled  in  our  newspapers  with  an  increasing 
frequency,  and  anyone  who  cares  to  read  may  discover  for 
himself  what  is  being  done  from  day  to  day  to  improve  its 
already  very  astonishing  efficiency.  It  is  amusing  to  remark 
with  what  alacrity  on  the  first  appearance  of  disturbance  in 
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the  East^  the  whole  German  fleets  ironclads  and  all,  wa^ 
ordered  off  to  Salonica.  But  the  appearance  of  a  German 
squadron  in  the  Levant^  to  support  the  policy  of  the  Northern 
Courts,  is  an  event  which  may  lead  to  serious  consequences. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year  there  appeared  in  a  semi-official 
German  newspaper,  the  '  Nord-Deutsche  Zeitung/  an  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  German  ships,  and  of  the  proposals  for 
the  future,  which  is  full  of  interesting  information  as  to  hoth 
the  intentions  and  ideas  of  the  Government.  ^  We  have  long 
^  realised  the  fact,'  it  said,  ^  that  power  and  influence,  no  less 
^  than  riches  and  culture,  are  to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon 
^  the  possession  of  an  effective  fleet — a  fleet  representing  the 
^  moral  and  political  status  of  a  nation,  and  reflecting  its  pros- 

*  perity  or  decline.'  In  1867,  after  the  formation  of  the  North 
German  Bund,  a  plan  for  increasing  the  navy  was  drawn  up 
and  its  prosecution  begun.  But  the  events  of  1870,  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Empire,  and  the  position  assumed  by  the  coun- 
try in  consequence,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  plan  as 
being  insuflScient,  in  favour  of  one  ^  enlarging  its  eflfectiveness 

*  far  beyond  what  had  been  originally  proposed.'  This  plan  is 
known  as  that  of  1873.  By  it  it  was  determined  that  the  iron- 
clad fleet  should  consist  of  eight  frigates,  six  corvettes,  seven 
monitors,  and  two  batteries.  Of  un-armoured  ships,  there  were 
to  be  twenty  classed  as  corvettes,  six  despatch-vessels,  eighteen 
gunboats,  and  twenty-eight  torpedo- vessels.  '  Comparing  the 
'  plan  laid  down  in  1873,'  to  quote  again  from  the  semi-official 
journal,' *  with  the  one  adopted  in  1867,  upon  the  establish- 

*  ment  of  the  North-German  Confederation,  we  find  the  former 
'  exceeds  the  latter  by  seven  ironclads,  two  despatch- vessels, 

*  four  gunboats,  and  twenty-eight  torpedo- vessels.'  The  plan 
has  been  steadily  put  into  execution.  *  With  such  energy,' 
says  a  special  correspondent  of  the  *  Times,'  apparently  writing 
from  WUhelmshaven,  last  autumn,  ^  has  the  scheme  been  at- 
^  tacked  that  at  the  present  time  the  eight  frigates  are  nearly 
'  all  completed — the  "  Koaig  WDhelm,"  "  Kron  Prinz,"  and 

*  "  Friedrich  Karl "  are  in  active  service ;  the  "  Kaiser  "  and 

*  "  Deutschland  "  were  recently  launched ;  the  "  Great  Elec- 

*  "  tor  "  is  just  completed ;  and  the  "  Friedrich  der  Grosse  " 
'  and  '^  Preussen  "  are  rapidly  approaching  completion.  All 
'  these  vessels  are  exceptionally  powerful  both  in  armour  and 
'  armament,  and  form  alone  a  compact  and  powerful  squadron.' 

The  three  last  named  were  constructed  in  German  dock- 
yards; the  *  Great  Elector'  (Grosse  Kurfurst)  having  been 
recently  launched  at  Wilhelmshaven,  the  first  production  of 
that  important  naval  arsenal.     They  are  all  seargoing  turret 
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ships  on  the  same  model.  They  carry  nine-inch  armour  plat- 
ing, and  ten-inch  plating  on  the  turrets.  In  each  of  the  latter 
are  two  twenty-six  centimetre  Krupp  guns,  somewhat  more 
powerful  than  the  British  ten-inch  guns  carried  by  the  *  Her- 

*  cules,'  *  Sultan/  and  *  Monarch.'  The  *  Kaiser '  Mid  *  Deutsch- 

*  land '  are  broadside  vessels,  built  in  England  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Reed.  They  have  a  protected  central  battery,  and 
carry  plates  of  ten-inch  thickness.  Their  armament  is  com- 
posed of  the  twenty-six  centimetre  guns  just  mentioned^  and 
two  of  twenty-one  centimetres,  slightly  superior  in  power  to 
our  guns  of  eight  inches.  They  have  engines  working  up  to 
an  indicated  power  of  8^000  horses,  which  has  only  been  sur- 
passed by  three  vessels — two  in  the  British  navy,  and  one,  the 
'  Konig  Wilhelm,'  flying  the  same  flag  as  themselves.     *  The 

*  "  Kaiser "  and  **  Deutschland," '  says  the  writer  in  the 
"  Times,"  above  quoted,  *  are  superior  in  dimension,  speed, 
'  equipment,  and  power  of  resistance  to  any  Russian  vessel ; 

*  and  in  comparison  with  the   British   navy,  they   are  only 

*  equalled,  and  not  surpassed,  by  the  "  Sultan,"  "  Hercules," 

*  "  and  Monarch," — that  is,  in  comparison  with  ocean-going 
'  ironclads  of  the  same  class.' 

Of  the  proposed  six  ironclad  corvettes,  one,  the  *  Hansa,' 
has  been  built  at  the  Vulcan  works  at  Stettin,  and  been  fitted 
for  sea  at  Kiel.     On  the  12th  of  last  September,  another,  the 

*  Leipzig,'  *  was  launched  at  the  former  port.  Two  others  are 
nearly  ready,  one  being  built  at  Kiel ;  these  two  are  intended 
chiefly  for  home   service,  and   are  without  masts  and  sails. 

*  They  are  not  unlike  our  "  Devastation,"  and  it  is  said  they 
'  are  only  surpassed  by  the  '*  Inflexible." '  Of  the  twenty  un- 
armoured  corvettes  ten  are  now  afloat,  and  at  least  one  is  ac- 
tually serving  in  China.  They  are  of  various  sizes  and  are 
specially  designed  for  speed  and  ocean-service.  Two  of  them 
are  larger  ana  more  powerful  than  the  others,  and  are  designed 
on  the  model  of  the  British  ^  Inconstant.'  Six  torpedo-vessels 
out  of  twenty-eight  are  finished ;  and  several  gunboats  are 
ready  for  sea — one,  the  '  Cyclops,'  being  at  present  in  China. 

In  estimating  the  force  of  these  vessels  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  of  very  recent 
construction.  They  are  consequently  designed  with  all  the 
improvements  that  the  most  complete  experience  could  suggest. 
Few  of  them,  if  any,  are  compromises  between  one  type  and 
another,  patched  up  and  altered  to  suit  one  system,  after  cruis- 

*  This  Teasel  is  about  the  size  of  our  '  Invincible '  class,  and  is  fully 
rigged. 
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ing  for  years  with  fittings  arranged  in  accordance  with  another. 
Hull^  engines,  armament  are  all  of  the  most  modem  description. 
Their  newness  in  itself  is  an  element  of  strength,  as  the  period 
of  their  duration  must  naturally  extend  farther  into  the  future. 
This  is  more  particularly  the  case  as  regards  their  machinery, 
and  especially  their  boilers,  which  so  soon  suffer  from  the  ra- 
vages of  time.  Few  of  them  are  of  wood,  and  in  this  respect 
they  have  a  considerable  superiority  over  most  of  the  iron- 
clads of  France,  so  many  of  which  are  constructed  of  that 
material.  Thus  they  represent  an  effective  force  more  than 
equivalent  to  an  equal  number  of  vessels  in  the  service  of  any 
other  power. 

The  heavy  guns  in  use  in  the  German  service,  with  which 
exclusively  the  ships  are  armed,  are  the  steel  breech-loading 
rifled  cannon  of  Knipp.  The  works  of  that  manufacturer  at 
Essen  have  attained  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  there  is  pro- 
bably no  place  in  the  world  at  which  such  a  vast  number  of 
implements  of  destruction  are  constructed.  Their  history  Ls 
remarkable.  Herr  Kriipp  lost  his  father  in  1827,  he  being 
then  but  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  succeeded  to  a  small 
cutlery  manufactory,  which  his  skill  and  energy,  aided  by  good 
fortune,  has  converted  into  one  of  the  greatest  factories  of 
guns,  engine-shafts,  railway-bars,  a:des,  &:c.  in  Europe;  the 
present  works  having  come  into  his  possession  in  1848.  He 
brought  out  the  gun  which  bears  his  name  in  1849 ;  but  could 
not  succeed  in  inducing  any  of  the  existing  German  Govern- 
ments to  purchase  so  expensive  a  weapon.  Since  then  it  has 
been  adopted  by  the  great  majority  of  foreign  Governments. 
Russian  ships  are  armed  either  with  his  guns  or  with  those 
constructed  in  Russia  on  a  model  so  closely  resembling  it  as  to 
be  almost  identical.  The  Austrian  and  Dutch  navies  are  par- 
tially armed  with  his  guns.  They  are  largely  used  on  board 
Italian^  Turkish,  and  Egyptian  ships.  They  have  even  pene- 
trated to  China  and  Japan ;  and  the  Chinese  frigate  which  lies 
as  guardship  in  the  Woo-sung  river  below  Shanghai  has  a 
complete  battery  of  them.  Many  of  them  also  are  to  be  seen 
lying  at  the  Chinese  arsenal  of  Kiang-nan  near  the  same  city. 

The  establishment,  on  the  faith  of  an  American  account,  is 
said  to  extend  over  several  hundred  acres,  and  to  employ 
12,000  workmen.  It  is  traversed  by  a  railway  five  miles  in 
length,  and  a  tramway  of  two  miles.  Its  various  parts  are 
connected  by  lines  of  telegraph  wires  and  no  less  than  thirty 
stations.  The  annual  sum  paid  in  wages  amounted  some  years 
ago  to  400,000/. ;  it  is  now  probably  much  greater.  Consider- 
able skill  is  required  in  the  manipulation  of  the  steel  so  largely 
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used  at  Essen.  When  a  good  workman  is  found  it  is  desirable 
to  retain  him ;  and  so,  as  far  as  possible,  it  is  made  worth  his 
while  to  remain  when  once  he  has  been  employed.  A  pension 
fund  has  been  established,  to  which  everyone  employed  on 
the  works  must  subscribe  a  small  fraction  of  his  wages.  To 
the  money  thus  collected  the  proprietor  adds  a  sum  equal. to 
half  of  that  subscribed  by  the  men.  From  it  a  workman  can 
claim  a  pension  after  twenty-five  years'  labour.  Shops  have 
been  erected  at  which  the  workmen  can  purchase  at  reasonable 
prices  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Finding  that  the  bread  used 
by  them  was  not  what  it  should  be,  Mr.  Kriipp  himself  took 
the  matter  in  hand,  building  large  bakeries  at  which  bread 
could  be  baked  and  supplied  to  the  workmen  at  a  cheap  rate, 
which  allowed  of  a  small  profit.  Nearly  three  thousand  men 
are  provided  with  board  and  lodging ;  and  a  hospital  contain- 
ing two  hundred  beds  has  been  established. 

Of  the  metal  of  which  the  guns  are  constructed  a  small 
portion  only  is  converted  on  Bessemer's  system ;  Kriipp  pre- 
ferring to  perfect  his  own  specialty.  The  smaller  guns  are 
fashioned  from  one  solid  piece ;  those  of  more  than  eight  inches' 
calibre  are  compound,  and  strengthened  by  jackets  and  rings. 
There  would  seem  to  be  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  size  of  the 
guns  constructed  at  Essen ;  one  of  forty-six  centimetres'  dia- 
meter of  bore,  to  fire  a  shot  of  a  ton  weight  with  five  hundred 
weight  of  powder,  is  said  to  be  contemplated.  The  guns  are 
all  breech-loaders,  and  the  system  of  closing  the  breech  strikes 
an  English  eye  as  highly  complicated.  German  naval  officers, 
it  is  only  fair  to  say,  deny  this,  and  express  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  their  guns.  In  comparison  with  the  guns  in  use  in 
our  own  service  they  are  more  powerful.  Colonel  Reilly, 
B.A.,  reports*  that  the  blow  struck  by  the  shot  from  the  Bri- 
tish 9-inch  gun  is  to  that  struck  by  the  German  24  c.  m.  gun 
only  as  1  to  1*05.  In  the  case  of  the  British  10-inch  and 
German  26  c.  nu  guns,  it  was  as  1  to  1*07.  In  that  of  the 
British  11-inch  and  German  28  c.  m.  guns,  it  was  as  1  to 
1-08.  This  shows  a  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  German 
ordnance  in  all  cases.  Being  breech-loaders,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  their  accuracy  of  fire  is  greater.  A  great  objec-- 
tion  to  them  appears  to  be  their  excessive  costliness.  Two 
guns  throwing  shot  of  540  lbs.  made  for  the  Bussian  Govern- 
ment cost  7,000/.  each. 

Ejrupp's  factory  at  Essen  is  not  the  only  important  private 
establishment  upon  which  the  German  Government  can  rely 

*  Notes  of  a  visit  to  Berlin,  Dec.  1872.     2nd  edit  London:  1873.  j 
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for  the  supply  of  muuitions  of  war.     Mr.  Griison  at  Magde- 
burg manufactures  nearly  all  the  iron  gun-carriages^  and  all 
the  heavy  projectiles  required  for  the  land  and  sea  services. 
The  projectiles  made  by  him  are  classed  by  Colonel  Keilly 
^  as  of  most  excellent  quality.'     They  are  made  from  metal  all 
of  which  is  imported  from  Scotland.     There  is  a  difference 
between  the  way  of  casting  *  chilled '  projectiles  adopted  by 
Mr.  Griison  and  that  followed  at  Woolwich.    At  Magdeburg, 
the  mouldy  instead  of  bcin^,  as  at  our  Royal  Laboratory^  of 
exactly  the  same  depth  as  the  shot^  is  deep  enough  to  allow  an 
addition  of  two  and  a  half  inches  of  molten  iron  being  poured 
in  at  the  base  of  the  projectile^  which  addition  acts  as  a  ^  dead 
^  head.'    When  the  shot  is  cooled  this  dead  head  is  cut  off,  and 
a '  hard  surface  is  thus  left  to  receive  the  blow  of  the  explosion 
'  of  the  charge,  instead  of  an  imperfect  surface,  such  as  our 
'  shells  often  present.     Mr.  Griison  attributes  the  success  of 
^  his  shells  against  iron  plates  to  this  mode  of  manufacture.'^ 
The  powder  used  in  the  German  guns  has  been  most  carefully 
selected.     About  the  end  of  1874  it  was  reported  that  the 
Government  had  just  adopted  a  new  kind  of  prismatic  powder^ 
which  was  superior  to  that  used  in  England  and  Kussia ;  from 
which  latter  country  we  ourselves  took  the  idea  of  an  explosive 
formed  in  exceptionally  large  particles.      The  new  German 
powder  consists  of  hexagonal  prisms  pierced  with  one  hole 
only,  instead  of  seven,  as  in  that  previously  in  use — which  was 
itself  of  high  quality — and  the  specific  gravity  has  been  raised. 
The  results  produced  by  this  new  powder  are  declared  to  be 
extraordinary,  and  to  have  raised  the  power  of  the  guns 
considerably. 

The  great  naval  stations  of  Germany  are  those  at  Kiel  and 
Wilhelmshaven,  which  deserve  a  special  description.  There  is 
a  government  building  establishment  at  Dantzig ;  and  the  pri- 
vate shipbuilding  yards  of  the  Vulcan  Company,  and  of  Mr. 
MoUer,  both  of  which  have  produced  vessels  for  the  navy,  are 
at  Stettin.  There  are  smaller  naval  stations  also  at  Sundewitt 
and  Alsen.  At  Kiel  the  harbour  is  capacious,  being  nearly 
three  miles  long  and  a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad.  There  is 
also  a  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  the  largest  ships.  Its  posi- 
tion is  excellent,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  key  of  the  Baltic. 
In  the  hands  of  such  a  power  as  the  German  Empire,  its  posi- 
tion and  strength  must  admit  of  an  influence  on  the  Baltic 
little  short  of  paramount.  It  is  strongly  fortified  on  both 
sides;  and  the  forts  not  only  mount  powerful   artillery^  but 

•  Colonel  Eeilly,  p.  31. 
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are  armed  with  an  extensive  system  of  submarine  torpedoes. 
Neither  money  nor  labour  have  of  late  years  been  spared  to 
make  Kiel  an  arsenal  worthy  of  a  first-class  nayal  power. 
Docks,  manufactories,  barracks,  and  forts  have  been  con- 
structed or  improved  ;  and  much  has  been  done  to  make  the 
harbour  impregnable.  It  seems  to  deserve  its  title  of  ^  the 
*  Cherbourg  of  the  Baltic' 

Wilhelmshaven  is  even  larger  and  more  important  than 
Kiel.  For  several  years  after  its  acquisition  from  Oldenburg, 
which  we  have  already  spoken  of,  comparatively  little  was 
done  towards  creating  at  it  the  great  establishment  which  has 
excited  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  recent  visitors. 
Four  years  ago  even  it  was  described  as  a  place  in  a  very 
unfinished  state,  existing  chiefly  on  paper.  It  is  now  a  well- 
built  town,  with  spacious  buildings,  many  of  them  worthy 
of  a  great  city,  and  wide  streets ;  and  already  contains  ten 
thousand  inhabitants.  A  recent  account  states  that  the  dock- 
yard is  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  one  of  the  first  in  the  world. 
Its  position,  close  to  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  and  outside 
the  Baltic,  gives  its  possessor  an  open  port  throughout  the 
year.  In  the  yard  are  two  graving  docks,  built  of  Swedish 
granite,  capable  of  taking  in  the  largest  ships  afloat.  There  is 
a  third  dock  nearly  as  large,  and  two  building  slips  of  propor- 
tionate dimensions.  There  is  a  basin,  or  '  inner  harbour,'  over 
four  hundred  yards  long  and  two  hundred  and  forty  wide. 
There  is  another  basin,  or  *  outer  harbour,'  connected  with  this 
by  a  short  canal ;  but  another  canal  has  been  begun,  which 
will  afford  a  second  entrance  to  these  basins.  The  west  side 
of  the  river  Ems,  which  this  canal  is  being  cut  to  join,  is 
Dutch,  and  could  only  in  case  of  war  be  blockaded  by  a  fleet 
hostile  both  to  Holland  and  to  Germany.  This,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  fact  that  a  third  canal  is  to  be  constructed 
which  shall  connect  Eael  on  the  Baltic  with  Wilhelmshaven 
on  the  North  Sea,  will  show  the  prudence  with  which  the 
afiairs  of  the  German  navy  are  conducted. 

As  it  is,  the  entrance  to  Wilhelmshaven  is  protected  by 
powerful  batteries  and  a  casemated  fort  plated  with  iron.  The 
largest  guns  are  to  be  mounted  on  these  defences.  The  place 
is  also  to  be  fortified  on  the  land  side,  and  when  the  fortifica- 
tions are  completed  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  second  only  to 
such  first-class  fortresses  as  Metz  and  Strasbourg.  The  diffi- 
culties of  constructing  both  the  forts  and  arsenal  have  been . 
enormous.  The  whole  country  was  little  better  than  a  swamp. 
The  marshy  soil  had  to  be  raised  above  its  original  level  by 
layers  of  sand,  in  some  places  to  a  height  of  no  less  than  ten 
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feet  Quantities  of  piles  also  had  to  be  driyen  in  to  secure  the 
foundations.  The  oost  has  been  increased  proportionately ; 
and  the  frugal  Grovemment  of  Prussia  must  be  taken  to  be  sin- 
cerely intent  on  creating  a.  first-class  naval  arsenal^  since  it  has 
already  permitted  itself  to  expend  on  it  no  less  than  eight  mil- 
lions sterling.  Large  sums  must  still  be  spent  before  both 
port  and  defences  are  finished.  That  the  place  is  in  fairly  good 
working  order  already  will  appear  from  the  launch  there  very 
recently  of  the  powerful  ironclad  *  Great  Elector.'  At  the 
festivities  on  the  occasion  General  von  Stosch,  the  Minister  of 
Marine^  made  a  speech  in  which  he  stated  that  the  ship  was 
rightly  named  after  the  Great  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  *  who 
^  originated  the  idea  of  a  German  fleet  to  protect  German  in- 
'  terests  and  German  commerce  abroad.'  Wilhelmshaven  is 
also  the  port  near  which  the  naval  manoeuvres  of  the  German 
fleet  have  just  been  conducted.  That  a  fleet  of  nine  ironclads 
carrying  the  German  flag  could  have  been  assembled  for  a 
series  of  naval  evolutions  in  the  North  Sea  will  alone  show 
that  the  claim  of  Germany  to  be  considered  the  third  naval 
power  in  the  world  has  been  fairly  substantiated. 

The  German  navy  is  manned  by  5>500  seamen,  artificers, 
and  boys.  There  are  also  nine  companies  of  marines — six  of 
infantry  and  three  of  artillery — composed  of  1,500  men.*  Of 
these  the  greater  part  are  levied  by  conscription  from  the  sea- 
faring population,  who  are  exempt  from  service  in  the  army. 
A  certain  proportion  ia  composed  of  the  seamen  who  have  en- 
tered the  service  as  boys,  and  have  undergone  an  elaborate 
course  of  training.  Of  tlie  conscripts  2,000  are  discharged 
annually  from  the  active  service,  the  average  time  spent  in 
which  is  about  two  years  and  a  half.  No  conscript  is  taken  as 
a  sailor  unless  he  has  had  one  year's  experience  of  a  sea-life. 
Considerable  inducements  are  held  out  to  these  men  in  the 
shape  of  increased  pay  to  remain  in  the  active  service  and  be- 
come petty  officers.  The  legal  duration  of  the  active  service 
is  three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  conscript  passes 
into  the  Beserve  for  four  years,  unless  required  for  the  active 
service.  Each  man  must  undergo  two  periods  of  drill  during 
the  four  years  he  is  in  the  Reserve.  From  it  the  men  are 
drafted  into  the  Seewehr  for  five  years.  Young  men  who 
have  already  been  one  year  at  sea  may  enter  the  navy  as  '  one- 
'  year  volunteers.'  These  young  men  receive  their  uniform 
clothing  and  rations  free.  When  mere  are  vacancies  young  sea- 
men of  the  levy,  above  seventeen  years  of  age,  may  be  admitted 

•  Statesman's  Year-Book  for  1875,  p.  106. 
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as  volunteers  for  three  years.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  organi- 
sation of  the  navy  closely  resembles  that  of  the  army. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  navy  are  attached  to  one  or 
other  of  two  grand  divisions  called/  stations ' — the  Baltic  and 
the  North  Sea.  Each  station  has  one  division  of  seamen  and 
one  of  artificers^  and  to  that  of  the  Baltic  the  marines  are  at- 
tached. The  seafaring  population  of  Germany  has  been  esti- 
mated at  80,000,  of  whom  48,000  are  serving  in  the  merchant 
service  at  home,  and  6,000  are  in  foreign  vessels.  It  seems 
that  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  large  field  for  recruiting  thus 
offered,  has  not  escaped  those  difficulties  in  finding  men  for  her 
navy  which  have  proved  so  perplexing  to  older  naval  powers. 
The  seamen  frequently  join  foreign  merchantmen  before  they 
are  liable  to  serve  in  the  navy :  the  consequence  is  that,  as  a 
rule,  one-third  of  those  called  out  fail  to  answer  the  sunmions. 
Many  return,  but  others  do  not,  and  their  services  are  lost  to 
the  country  both  in  the  imperial  and  the  mercantile  marine. 
Of  those  actually  serving  but  few  desert,  the  proportion  during 
the  last  three  years  being  but  ^  per  cent.  This  has  been  com- 
pared with  those  from  the  English  navy,  said  to  be  6  per  cent. 
But  it  is  fair  to  our  own  seamen  to  add  that  in  this  percentage 
are  included  many  men  who  are  only  technically  deserters, 
that  is  men  who  over-stay  their  leave  of  absence  more  than  a 
regulated  number  of  hours,  but  who  have  no  intention  of  stay- 
ing away  altogether. 

The  want  of  seamen  is  also  felt  in  the  merchant  service. 
The  German  '  Navy  List '  for  1874  contains  a  statement 
of  this  want,  both  on  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  coasts. 
'  The  want  is  so  great,'  it  says,  *  that  merchant  ships  ready 
'  to  put  to  sea  remain  lashed  alongside  the  wharves  for  whole 

*  weeks  for  want  of  hands  to  work  them.'  The  chambers  of 
commerce  at  the  various  ports  have  expressed  great  anxiety 
on  the  subject.  The  writer  does  not  deny  that  the  scarcity 
is  also  felt  in  other  occupations.  But  in  that  in  question 
it  is  a  very  serious  matter,  as  a  man  requires  an  apprentice- 
ship of  several  years  to  make  him  a  passable  seaman.  The 
causes  of  this  state  of  things  are  given  with  an  openness  not 
common  in  such  official  publications  as  the  one  quoted  from. 
'  In  the  ex-kingdom  of  Hanover  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Olden- 

*  burg  seamen  were  formerly  exempt  from  all  naval  duties, 
'  which  could  not  be  tolerated  after  their  annexation  to  Prus- 
'  sia,  where  compulsory  service  has  long  been  customary.'  The 
scarcity  of  seamen  is  attributed  to  two  causes — the  frequency 
of  desertions  (from  the  men  liable  to  be  taken  as  conscripts), 
and  the  indifiference,  more  and  more  marked,  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  coast-districts  to  the  calling  of  seamen.  A  remedy  often 
advocated  in  this  country,  the  establishment  of  training-ships 
at  the  conmiercial  ports,  has  been  suggested  and  favourably 
received.  General  von  Stosch  said  in  the  German  Parliament, 
'  I  am  authorised  to  state,  that  if  the  maritime  provinces  of 
'  the  empire  who  are  most  directly  interested  in  the  question 
'  will  furnish  the  funds  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  these 

*  schools,  the  Government  is  ready  to  supply  and  fit  out  suit- 

*  able  vessels.' 

The  officers  of  the  navy  are  divided  into  three  classes : — 
those  of  the  Active  Service,  the  Reserve,  and  the  Seewehr.  The 
training  is  most  elaborate,  and  the  number  of  examinations 
which  the  young  cadet  or  midshipman  has  to  pass  would  seem 
appalling  to  the  youngsters  who  are  educated  in  the  '  Britannia.' 
The  age  of  the  German  cadet,  however,  is  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  the  British.  If  provided  with  a  grammar-school 
certificate  entitling  him  to  go  to  college  he  may  be  as  old  as 
nineteen ;  if  he  can  only  produce  a  lower  certificate  his  age 
must  not  exceed  seventeen.  All  undergo  a  searching  physical 
examination.  The  cadet  joins  the  school  in  April  of  each 
year,  and  is  sent  for  a  cruise  in  the  Atlantic  or  Mediterranean, 
returning  in  September.  Only  such  as  show  on  this  trial  trip 
that  they  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  for  a  sea-faring 
life  are  finally  admitted  to  the  school.  Technical  study  and 
school^work  last  till  the  next  April,  when  the  cadet  is  sent  for 
a  two  years'  trip  to  distant  seas.  After  two  years  at  sea  he 
presents  himself  for  another  examination.  This  passed  he  has 
to  be  balloted  for  by  the  officers  of  the  *  station '  to  which  he 
is  to  be  attached.  On  their  vote  depends  his  final  admission 
to  the  service  as  an  officer.  Other  examinations  follow  before 
the  young  aspirant  attains  the  full  rank  of  naval  lieutenant. 

Officers  of  the  Reserve  are  taken  from  officers  who  leave  the 
active  service,  from  cadets  only  able  to  obtain  a  Reserve-officer's 
certificate  at  the  examination  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and 
fix)m  those  one-year  volunteers  who  have  received  the  same 
certificate.  They  must  be  in  receipt  of  a  respectable  income, 
for  they  get  no  pay,  and  hold  a  good  position  in  society.     *  No 

*  clerk  or  tradesman  could  be  a  Reserve-officer,  whatever  his 

*  income.'  The  senior  Reserve-officers  supply  those  for  the 
Seewehr.  One-year  volunteers  who  have  been  Reserve-officers 
for  four  years  aJso  pass  into  the  Seewehr  as  officers  for  five 
years  more.  They  are  not  called  upon  to  perform  any  duties 
in  time  of  peace. 

Engineers  are  taken  from  the  merchant-service,  or  from 
young  men  who  intend  to  make  the  navy  their  profession. 
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Thej  have  to  pass-  a  stiff  examination  and  are  said  to  form  a 
superior  body  of  men.  They  are  styled  engineer's-mates  for 
three-and-a-half  years  after  passing,  yfh&a.  they  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  engineer  school  for  a  course  of  instruction.  On 
passing  an  examination  the  rank  of  engineer  is  attained,  and 
after  another  examination  that  of  first  engineer.  *  As  engineer 
*  and  first  engineer  he  is  a  petty  officer ;  as  machine  engineer 
'  he  may  become  a  commissioned  officer.'  But  his  final  admis« 
sion  depends  upon  the  vote  of  his  future  brother-officers. 

The  pay  of  the  German  naval  officers  is  considerable  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  our  own ;  especially  so  if  due  regard  is  had 
to  the  difference  in  remuneration  of  members  of  other  profes- 
sions in  the  respective  countries.  On  paper  the  salaries  of  the 
higher  officers  appears  smaller  tlian  in  England;  but  in  a 
service  like  the  German  there  is,  practically,  no  half-pay,  on 
which  the  greater  part  of  an  admiral's  and  captain's  time  in 
the  British  navy  is  passed.  In  Germany,  officers  on  shore 
also  are  allowed  lodging- money,  and  those  afloat  divide  amongst 
themselves  a  very  large  sum  voted  as  ^  sea-allowances '  and 
^  messing-allowances.'  In  the  British  navy  no  officer  under 
the  rank  of  admiral  receives  any  allowance  whatever  beyond 
his  pay. 

Our  survey  of  the  German  navy  is  now  completed,  and  we 
may  be  permitted  to  express  the  hope  that  we  have  enabled 
our  readers  to  form  a  fairly  correct  estimate  of  the  growth  of 
this  new  naval  power.  To  a  maritime  nation  a  record  of  what 
has  been  done  to  create  a  navy  elsewhere  ought  to  have  a  para- 
mount interest.  Whilst  to  a  nation  with  a  keen  eye  on  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs  it  may  serve  as  a  useful  reminder  that 
there  is  still  truth  in  the  Lucretian  maxim : — 

'  Augescunt  alise  gentes,  alls  minuuntur.' 

Holland  and  Spain,  the  great  maritime  Powers  of  the  17th 
century,  have  almost  disappeared  from  the  seas,  as  com- 
batants. Italy  and  Germany  have  launched  great  ironclad 
fleets ;  whilst  Russia  is  struggling  to  make  her  way  to  the 
high  seas.  France  and  England  retain  their  ancient  position ; 
that  position  has  been  modified  by  the  growth  of  the  Secondary 
navies  of  the  world ;  but  the  greater  is  the  necessity  to  main- 
tain and  secure  the  ascendency  of  the  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain. 
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Abt.  II. — Benjamin  Robert  Haydon:  Correspondence  and 
Table-Talk.  With  a  Memoir  by  his  Son  Frederic  Words- 
worth Hatdon.     2  vols.  8vo.     London:  1876. 

J^ON  bis  in  idem  is  a  good  plea  in  the  High  Court  of  Judi- 
cature, and  it  is  equally  valid  in  the  High  Court  of 
^Criticism.  About  three  and  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor  gave  to  the  world  an  excellent  and  judicious  Life  of 
Benjamin  Haydon,  in  which  he  said,  with  great  feeling  and  a 
proper  degree  of  reticence,  all  that  could  or  need  be  said  of  that 
most  unfortunate  of  artists  and  of  men.  The  biography  was 
reviewed  at  the  time  in  these  pages  *  by  one  who  combined 
with  a  feminine  delicacy  of  appreciation  for  the  artist  a  vigour 
of  style  and  power  of  criticism  which  has  not  often  been 
surpassed  in  writing  on  the  fine  arts.  At  this  distance  of  time 
we  may  so  far  depart  from  our  almost  invariable  practice  as 
to  name  the  authoress  of  that  paper — our  accomplished  and 
lamented  friend  the  late  Mrs.  Jameson.  Should  the  present 
publication  revive,  as  it  can  hardly  fail  to  do,  the  interest  of 
a  younger  generation  in  the  tragic  tale  of  Haydon's  suffer- 
ings, illusions,  and  death,  they  may  be  found  related  with 
consummate  delicacy  and  judgment  in  the  article  to  which  we 
now  refer,  and  those  who  care  to  look  back  through  so  long  a 
series  of  our  volumes  will  not,  we  think,  be  unrewarded.  For 
ourselves,  as  far  as  the  incidents  of  Haydon's  life  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  nothing  more  to  say.  Our  opinion  of  him  is 
unchanged,  and  we  do  not  presume  to  think  that  it  could  be 
more  ably  and  gracefully  expressed.  We  could  have  wished 
that  the  story  had  been  left,  as  it  was  told  three  and  twenty 
years  ago. 

But  the  editor  of  these  volumes,  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
painter — a  gentleman  who  has  served  with  gallantry  in  the 
British  navy — does  not  take  this  view.  He  appears  to  think 
that  not  enough  was  said  of  this  deplorable  tragedy  of  real 
life.  He  has  chosen  to  rewrite  a  Memoir  of  his  father,  without 
tlie  reticence  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  displayed.  He  has  reopened 
the  old  quarrels  and  the  old  wounds.  He  has  repeated  the 
preposterous  pretensions  of  his  father  to  be  considered  as  the 
founder  of  High  Art  in  this  country,  which  are  now  even  more 
manifestly  extravagant  than  they  were  forty  years  i^o ;  and 
he  has  republished  a  number  of  bitter  attacks  on  persons  now 
no  more,  which  were  dictated  to  poor  Haydon  by  disappoint- 
ment, indigence,  and  mortified  ambition. 

♦  Ed.  Rev.,  vol.  xcviii.  p.  318  (October  1853). 
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Mr.  F.  Wordsworth  Haydon,  who  owes  his  name,  we  be- 
Keve,  to  the  circumstance  that  the  poet  Wordsworth  addressed 
a  very  noble  sonnet  to  his  father  at  about  the  time  of  his 
birth,  informs  us  that  he  is  not  a  painter  or  even  a  literary 
man,  but  a  sailor;   and  he  attributes  this  publication  to  a 
meritorious  desire  to  vindicate  his  father's  fame.     As  to  his 
literary  qualifications,  this  gentleman  hardly  does  himself  jus- 
tice, for  they  are  by  no  means  contemptible.     The  notes  with 
which  he  has  enriched  these   volumes  display  a  creditable 
amount  of  reading,  a  minute    though  not  always  accurate 
knowledge  of  history,  and  a  spirited  style.     He  has  evidently 
inherited  something  of  the  genius  of  his  father — ^we  hope  he  has 
been  more  fortunate  in  turning  the  gift  to  account ;  but  we  are 
compelled  to  say  that  this  book  shows  in  many  places  that 
he  has  also  inherited  some  of  his  irritability,  his  resentments, 
and  his  want  of  judgment.     We  are  not  disposed  to  pass  a 
heavy  sentence  on  a  son  who  seeks  to  do  honour  to  his  father's 
memory,  and  who  evidently  hopes  that  this  publication  will 
cause  the  aspirations  and  the  real  services  of  Haydon  to  Art  to 
be  better  understood.     Nor  shall  we  dwell  upon  the  passages 
which  have  grated  on  our  ears,  and  which  will  be  disagreeably 
felt  in  many  places,  because  that  would  only  be  to   give  them 
greater  publicity  and  to  aggravate  the  sting  they  may  possibly 
inflict.    Our  opinion  simply  is  that  all  poor  Haydon's  quarrels 
and  bickerings  had  better  be  buried  and  forgotten.  His  greatest 
enemy  through  life  was  himself,  and  it  is  cruel  to  raise  his 
ghost  after  he  has  been  dead  thirty  years  to  play  the  part  of 
self-accuser.     We  propose  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  more  agreeable  topic  of  Haydon's 
correspondence  and  conversation  with  his  literary  friends. 

Just  as  our  attention  had  been  directed  to  this  subject,  we 
received  another  biographical  work — ^published  by  another  un- 
wise son  of  a  wrong-headed  father — ^which,  in   spite  of  the 
essential  difference  of  the  manner  of  life  of  the  two  men  to 
whom  these  books  relate,  presents  a  curious  similarity  in  their 
characters.     We  refer  to  the  Life  of  Dr.  Robert  Gray,  the  late 
Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  recently  compiled   by   his  son  Mr. 
Charles  Gray.     Dr.  Gray,  like  Mr.  Haydon,  conceived  him- 
self to  have  a  sort  of  divine  commission  which  placed  him  above 
the  laws  of  his  profession  and  the  rules  of  social  life.     What 
High  Art  was  to  the  one.  High  Church  was  to  the  other. 
Haydon  spent  his  life  in  combating  the  Boyal  Academy,  chiefly 
because  it  was  a  constituted  body  exercising  a  certain  amount 
of  control  and  influence  over  the  profession  of  an  artist.     Dr. 
Gray  denounced  in  no  measured  terms  the  laws  which  govern 
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the  Churchy  the  Royal  Supremacy,  and  above  all  the  Court  of 
Appeal  whose  duty  it  waa  to  sit  m  judgment  on  his  ecclesias^ 
ticEd  experiments.  He  described  it  as  ^  the  Dagon  of  the  Privy 
^  Council.'  '  The  Church/  he  said^  ^  must  destroy  that  master- 
'  piece  of  Satan  for  the  overthrow  of  the  faidi,  or  it  will 
^  destroy  her.'  *  The  Koyal  Supremacy,  as  held  in  these  days^ 
'  is  as  fatal  to  the  Church's  faith  as  Papal  Infallibility ; '  * 
and  his  correspondence  is  full  of  suggestions  for  the  subversion 
of  all  civil  authority  over  the  Church.  It  is  curious  that  Dr. 
Gray  never  seems  to  have  discovered  that,  although  he  was  the 
subject  of  several  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council,  he  never  was  in 
fact  brought  under  tne  ^cc/e^ta^^'ea/ jurisdiction  of  the  Queen  in 
Council  at  all.  The  cases  in  which  he  took  so  lively  an  interest, 
and  which  cost  him  so  much  money,  simply  came  before  the 
Privy  Council  in  the  shape  of  ordinary  colonial  appeals  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Uape  of  Good  Hope,  and  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown  over  the 
Provincial  Courts  of  Canterbury  and  York.  This  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  confusion  of  ideas  which  an  excessive  notion  of 
their  own  importance  begets  in  the  minds  of  enthusiasts.  Dr. 
Gray  fancied  that  he  was  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Church  ; 
he  was  in  truth  simply  contending  against  the  ordinary  course 
of  law.  Haydon  imagined  that  he  was  destined  to  inaugurate 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Art,  but  his  own  works  were  cer- 
tainly not  of  a  quality  to  assist  the  cause  he  had  at  heart,  and 
he  was  engaged  in  continual  warfare  with  those  who  were 
promoting  the  advancement  of  British  Art  much  more  effec- 
tually than  he  could  do.  This  little  episode  seems  to  us  ta 
illustrate  the  radical  defect  of  character  which'  was  fatal  to  the 
reputation  and  usefulness  of  two  well-meaning  but  misguided 
individuals.  The  biographies  of  both  of  them  contain  useful 
lessons  of  what,  as  a  rule  of  life,  it  is  desirable,  not  to  imitate^ 
but  to  avoid. 

The  dream  of  Haydon's  existence  was  that  he  was  living  at 
the  dawn  of  a  period  of  prodigious  splendour  to  British  Art,  in 
which  he  and  his  works  were  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place.  The 
reality  was,  that  although  he  led  a  life  of  alternate  excite- 
ment and  depression — sometimes  in  jail,  often  a  bankrupt^ 
still  oftener  betrayed  by  his  too  sanguine  disposition — and 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  true  value  of  his  own  performances 
as  an  artist,  on  which  posterity  has  reluctantly  set  the  stamp  of 
•mediocrity,  yet  he  had  the  honour  to  belong  to  a  generation 
of  men,  who  have  seldom  been   equalled  in  the  annals  of 


♦  Life  of  Dr.  Gray,  vol.  i.  p.  336. 
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Britain,  and  to  manj  of  the  most  eminent  of  these  men  he  was 
united  by  ties  of  the  most  cordial  friendship.  The  sun  of 
genius  was  at  its  meridian,  though  he  mistook  it  for  the  dawn. 
As  we  are  approaching  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  receding  from  its  earlier  yeai's — as,  one  by  one,  the  men 
who  cast  so  great  a  lustre  on  the  last  seventy  years  are  dying 
out,  we  are  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  astonishing  profu- 
sion of  eminent  persons  who  marked  that  period  in  almost 
every  department  of  literature  and  art,  of  politics,  of  law,  of 
science,  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  mechanical  arts.  While 
Haydon  was  denouncing  the  Royal  Academy,  it  comprised  Sir 
T.  Lawrence,  Turner,  Constable,  Wilkie,  Eastlake,  Land- 
seer,  Mulready,  Calcott,  Stothard,  Flaxman,  Chantrey, to  quote 
only  names  of  the  first  rank.  Among  the  poets  he  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Coleridge,  Sou  they,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Moore,  Keats,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  the  friend  of  many 
-of  them.  He  witnessed  the  discoveries  of  Davy  and  Faraday ; 
.he  saw  the  world  renewed  by  Fulton  and  by  Stephenson. 
A  host  of  scholars,  prose  writers,  and  critics — Hallam,  Milman, 
Napier,  Macaulay,  Jeffrey,  Mackintosh,  Sydney  Smith,  and 
Hazlitt — were  extending  and  improving  every  branch  of 
historical  research  and  literary  culture.  Holland  House  and 
Lansdowne  House  received  with  boundless  hospitality  the  most 
liberal  and  polished  society  in  Europe.  Parliament  and  the 
Bar  could  boast  of  Canning,  Peel,  Brougham,  and  Lyndhurst 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  stood  alone  in  his  greatness.  All 
these  men,  and  a  great  many  more  scarcely  less  illustrious, 
were  living  members  of  the  society  of  London  and  of  England 
while  Haydon  figured  in  it ;  and  as  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession brought  him  into  contact  or  collision  with  a  great  many 
^f  them,  his  reminiscences  and  his  correspondence  derive  an 
interest  from  his  contemporaries  and  associates  which  his  own 
melancholy  career  could  hardly  excite.  We  confess  that  we 
<^annot  ourselves  look  back  upon  the  past,  and  enumerate  this 
iong  array  of  departed  greatness  and  genius,  without  drawing 
a  painful  contrast.  Except  in  the  most  brilliant  part  of  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  there  is  no  period  of  our 
history  that  surpasses  in  lustre  the  first  half  oi  the  present 
century.  The  seventeenth  century,  from  Bacon  to  Locke  and 
from  Shakspeare  to  Dryden,  surpassed  it  in  manly  vigour  of 
character  and  in  intellectual  power,  but  these  great  and 
splendid  gifts  were  not  nursed  in  the  lap  of  peace  and  free- 
dom, but  were  spent  in  a  prolonged  political  contest.  The 
Augustan  age  of  Anne  is  not  to  be  compared  with  it  in  ori- 
ginality, abundance,  or  true  genius,  and  soon  lapsed  into  the 
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Stygian  dulness,  which  Pope  had  predicted,  of  the  Hanoverian 
Princes.  But  what  does  the  present,  or  the  immediate  future, 
offer  as  the  inheritance  of  so  illustrious  an  ancestry  ?  As  far 
as  we  know,  there  is  not  one  single  name  in  poetry,  in  art, 
in  historical  literature,  at  the  bar,  in  science,  in  criticism, 
in  public  life,  of  any  living  man  under  fifty,  which  can  be  ranked 
with  those  of  the  last  generation  which  we  have  just  cited.  Those 
even  of  our  present  contemporaries  who  have  the  fairest  claims 
to  distinction,  such  as  Mr.  'Tennyson,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  belong  by  their  age  to  the  earlier  half  of  the  century 
rather  than  to  the  later  half;  and  although  the  number  of  the 
candidates  for  renown  and  success  in  every  department  of  litera- 
ture and  social  life  has  enormously  increased,  with  the  keener 
activity  and  more  extended  education  of  the  times,  yet  the 
number  of  those  who  have  attained  or  are  likely  to  retain  a 
permanent  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  is  incomparably  smaller 
than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  Hay  don  was  not  conscious  of  his 
own  privileges.  But  we  look  back  with  extreme  interest  to 
these  records  of  his  life  which  place  us  in  immediate  intercourse 
with  a  nobler  generation  than  our  own. 

In  justice  to  ourselves  it  must  be  added  that  the  same  decline 
in  the  highest  gifts  of  the  mind  is  observable  in  other  countries^ 
What  has  followed  that  amazing  burst  of  intellectual  power 
which  gave  a  Uterature  to  Germany,  raised  her  philosopher*  to 
the  highest  rank  of  original  thmkers,  inspired  her  musicians 
with  a  supreme  command  over  all  the  mysteries  of  their  art, 
and  left  the  works  of  immortal  poets  behind  it  ?  The  garden 
is  stript;  the  forest  is  bare.  Germany  has  not  a  writer  in 
imaginative  literature  whose  name  is  known  in  Europe.  Her 
philosophy  has  descended  to  a  grovelling  materialism  or  hideous 
pessimism,  cursing  the  very  springs  of  life ;  and  in  place  of  that 
grand  array  of  intellect  which  was  once  her  glory,  she  has  a 
stupendous  army  and  a  Bismarck.  Nor  are  the  signs  of  the 
times  more  encouraging  in  France.  There,  too,  a  great  gene- 
ration has  passed  away,  leaving  no  successors.  Poets,  historians, 
philosophers,  statesmen,  dramatists,  critics,  whose  names  crowd 
upon  the  memory,  filled  the  first  half  of  the  present  century 
with  their  fame :  we  seek  for  them  in  vain  in  the  second.  The 
same  reflection  has  been  expressed  with  great  feeling  and  ele- 
gance by  Professor  Max  Miiller  in  the  Introduction  to  a  cor- 
respondence, recently  discovered  and  published,  between  Schiller 
and  the  Duke  Friedrich  Christian  of  Holstein :  *  We  cannot 
'  but  feel,'  he  exclaims,  ^  that  the  men  of  a  hundred  years  affo 
'  were  made  of  quite  different  stuff*  from  ourselves.  Spirits 
*  like  Schiller  and  Goethe  could  scarcely  breathe  in  our  atmo- 
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*  BftMOte.  Thioigs  wlndi  in  thar  time  were  pomble  are  now 
'  harHj  eoneaTaUe.  The  world  is  beoome  as  hard  as  iron, 
^  then  it  was  radiant  and  tender.  Hnmanity  had  wii^ — faith 
'  in  the  ideal — on  which  it  soared  above  the  rough  pathways  of 
'  life,  and  fixed  its  gaze  on  the  Snpematoral  and  the  Eternal. 

*  Not  onl  J  the  old,  saj  rather,  even  more  than  the  old  the 
'  jonng  have  grown  old  with  the  century.* 

It  would  divert  us  too  much  from  our  present  purpose  to 
follow  this  train  of  thought,  or  to  attempt  to  explain  this  un- 
welcome phenomenon.  Doubtless  the  time  will  come  when 
fresh  springs  of  inspiration  will  break  forth  on  the  world ;  but 
for  the  present  we  must  content  ourselves  with  retrospective 
admiration. 

Poor  Keats,  who  was  destined  to  earn  a  far  laiger  share  of 
posthumous  £une  than  of  contemporary  success,  for  he  lived 
and  died  unconscious  that  he  had  left  a  lasting  mark  on  the 
poetry  of  England,  was  not  insensible  to  the  noble  spirit  of  the 
time  he  lived  in.  The  very  first  letters  we  read  in  the  second 
of  these  volumes  are  as  follows : — 

*  20th  NoTcmber,  1816. 
'  My  dear  8ir, — Last  evening  wixnight  me  up,  and  I  cannot  forbear 
Midiog  you  the  following. 

*  Yours  imperfectly, 

'  JoHK  Keats. 

'  Great  spirits  now  on  earth  are  sojourning, 
He  of  the  cloud,  the  ottaract,  the  lake. 
Who  on  Helvellyn^s  summit  wide  awake 
Catches  his  freshness  from  archangels  wing ; 
He  of  the  rose,  the  violet,  the  spring. 
The  social  smile,  the  chain  for  fireedom's  sake : 
And  lo !  whose  stead&stness  would  never  take 
A  meaner  sound  than  Raphael's  whispering ; 
And  other  spirits  are  there  standing  apart 
Upon  the  forehead  of  the  age  to  oome : 
These,  these  will  give  the  world  another  heart 
And  other  pulses.    Hear  ye  not  the  hum 
Of  mighty  workings  ? 
Listen  awhile,  ye  nations,  and  be  dumb.' 

'  ThuzBday  aflemooo,  20t]i  l^ovembei,  1816. 
'  My  dear  Sir, — ^Your  letter  has  filled  me  with  a  proud  pleasure,  and 
shall  be  kept  by  me  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion.  I  b^;in  to  fix  my  eye 
upon  one  horizon.  My  feelings  entirely  fall  in  with  yours  in  regard  to 
the  ellipsip,  and  I  glory  in  it.  The  idea  of  your  sending  it  to  WordB- 
worth  put  me  out  of  breath.     You  know  vnXh  what  reverence  I  would 


send  my  well-wishes  to  him. 


*  Yours  sincerely, 

'John  Keats.* 
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Haydon,  however  wanting  in  counsel  for  himself,  could  give 
excellent  advice  to  his  friendd.  He  had  conceived  for  Keata 
the  liveliest  sympathy.  H^felt  his  genius  ;  and  he  saw  that 
he  was  sinking  under  the  pernicious  influence  of  Leigh  Hunt; 
for  beneath  *  the  rose,  the  violet,  and  the  spring/  there  lay  an 
asp.     Hence  the  following  touching  reply  to  Keats'  letters : — 

'  Do  not  give  way  to  any  forebodings.  They  are  nothing  more  than 
the  over-eager  anxieties  of  a  great  spirit  stretched  beyond  its  strength, 
and  then  relapsing  for  a  time  to  languid  inefficiency.  Every  man  of 
great  views  is,  at  times,  thus  tormented,  but  begin  again  where  you 
left  off  without  hesitation  or  fear.  Trust  in  God  with  all  your  might, 
mj  deu:  Keats.  This  dependence,  with  your  own  energy,  will  give 
you  strength,  and  hope,  and  comfort. 

*  I  am  always  in  trouble,  and  wantS)  and  distresses ;  here  I  found  a 
refuge.  From  my  soul  I  declare  to  you  I  never  applied  for  help,  or  for 
consolation,  or  for  strength,  but  I  found  it.  I  always  rose  up  irom  my 
knees  with  a  refreshed  fury,  an  iron>clenched  firmness,  a  crystal  piety 
of  feeling  that  sent  me  streaming  on  with  a  repulsive  power  against  the 
troubles  of  life. 

*  Never  despair  while  there  is  this  path  open  to  you.  By  habitual 
exercise  you  will  have  habitual  intercourse  and  constant  companion- 
ship ;  and  at  every  want  turn  to  the  Great  Star  of  your  hopes  with  .a 
delightful  confidence  that  you  will  never  be  disappointed. 

'  I  love  you  like  my  own  brother.  Beware,  for  God's  sake,  of  the 
delusions  and  sophistications  that  are  ripping  up  the  talents  and  mora* 
lity  of  our  friend  I  He  will  go  out  of  the  world  the  victim  of  his  own 
weakness  and  the  dupe  of  his  own  self-delusions,  with  the  contempt  of 
his  enemies  and  the  sorrow  of  his  friends,  and  the  cause  he  imdertook 
to  support  injured  by  his  own  neglect  of  character.' 

The  following  letter  from  Keats  is  strange  and  incoherent, 
but  his  vestiges  are  so  faint  and  few  that  every  line  from  him 
is  interesting,  though  this  note  appears  to  have  been  transcribed 
or  printed  so  carelessly  that  some  parts  of  it  are  scarcely  in- 
telligible : — 

*  I  purpose  within  a  month  to  put  my  knapsack  at  my  back,  and 
make  a  pedestrian  tour  through  the  North  of  £ngland  and  part  of  Scot- 
land, to  make  a  sort  of  prologue  to  the  life  I  intend  to  pursue,  that  is  to 
write,  and  to  study,  and  to  see  all  Europe  at  the  lowest  expense.  I 
will  clamber  through  the  clouds  and  mist;  I  will  get  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  stupendous  recollections  that  as  I  walk  through  the  suburbs  of 
London  I  may  not  see  them.  I  will  stand  upon  Mont  Blanc,  and  re- 
member this  coming  summer,  when  I  intend  to  straddle  Ben  Lomond. 
With  my  soul,  galligaskins  are  out  of  the  question.  I  am  nearer 
niyself  to  hear  your  "  Christ "  is  being  tinted  into  inunortahty.  Believe 
^e,  Haydon,  your  pictture  is  part  of  myself.  I  have  ever  been  too  sen* 
sible  of  thelabyrinthian  path  to  eminence  in  Art  (judging  from  poetry) 
^  think  I  understood  the  emphasis  of  painting.  The  innumerable 
compositions  and  decompositions  which  take  place  between  the  intellecl 
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and  its  thousand  materials  before  it  arrives  at  that  trembling,  delicate, 
and  snail-horn  perception  of  beauty !  I  know  not  your  many  havens 
of  in  tenseness — nor  ever  can  know  them — but  for  this  I  hope  (what) 
you  achieve  is  not  lost  upon  me,  for  when  a  schoolboy  the  abstract 
idea  I  had  of  a  heroic  painting  was  what  I  cannot  describe.  I  saw  it 
somewhat  sideways,  large,  prominent,  round,  and  coloured  with  magni- 
ficence— somewhat  like  the  feel  I  have  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  or 
of  Alcibiades  leaning  on  his  crimson  couch  in  his  galley,  his  broad 
shoulders  imperceptibly  heaving  with  the  sea.  What  passage  in  Shake- 
speare is  finer  than  this — 

"  See  how  the  surly  Warwick  mans  the  wall.' 

*  I  am  afraid  Wordsworth  went  rather  hufTed  out  of  town.  I  am* 
sorry  for  it.  He  cannot  expect  his  fireside  divan  to  be  infallible.  He 
cannot  expect  but  that  every  man  of  worth  is  as  proud  as  himself. 
Oh  1  that  he  hath  not  *^  fit  with  a  warrener  " — that  is,  dined  at  King- 
ston's. I  shall  be  in  town  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  then  we  will  have 
a  day  or  so  now  and  then  before  I  set  out  on  my  northern  expedition. 
We  will  have  no  more  abominable  rows,  for  they  leave  one  in  a  fear- 
ful silence.  Having  settled  the  Methodists,  let  us  be  rational — nol 
upon  compulsion,  no — if  it  will  out,  let  it,  but  I  will  not  play  the  bas- 
soon any  more,  deliberately.     Kemember  me  to  Hazlitt.' 

And  again : — 

'  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  so  silly  as  to  injure  my  health  and  industry 
for  the  future  by  speaking,  writing,  or  fretting  about  my  non-estate- 
I  have  no  quarrel,  I  assure  you,  of  so  weighty  a  nature  with  the  world 
on  my  own  account  as  I  have  on  yours.  I  have  done  nothing — except 
for  the  amusement  of  a  few  people  who  refine  upon  their  feelings  till 
anything  in  the  un-understandable  way  will  go  down  with  thom — 
people  predisposed  for  sentiment.  I  have  no  cause  to  complain,  be- 
cause I  am  certain  anything  really  fine  in  these  days  will  be  felt.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  I  had  written  "  Othello  "  I  should  have  been 
cheered  by  as  good  a  mob  as  Hunt;  so  would  you  be  now  if  the 
operation  of  Painting  were  as  universal  as  that  of  Writing. 

^  On  sitting  down  to  write  a  few  lines  to  you,  these  are  the  upper^ 
most  in  my  mind,  and,  however  I  may  be  beating  about  the  Arctic, 
while  your  spirit  has  passed  the  Line,  you  may  *'  lay  to "  a  minute 
and  consider  I  am  earnest  as  I  can  see.  Though  at  this  present  I  have 
great  dispositions  to  write,  I  feel  every  day  more  and  more  content  to 
read.  Books  are  becoming  more  interesting  and  valuable  to  me.  I 
may  say  I  could  not  live  without  them.  If,  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night, you  can  procure  me  a  ticket  to  the  British  Museum,  I  will  make 
a  better  use  of  it  tlian  I  did  in  the  first  instance.  I  shall  go  on  with 
patience,  in  the  confidence  that  if  I  ever  do  anything  worth  remember- 
ing, the  reviewers  will  no  more  be  able  to  stumble-block  me  than  the 
Royal  Academy  could  you.  They  have  the  same  quarrel  with  you 
that  the  Scotch  nobles  had  with  Wallace.  The  fame  they  have  lost 
through  you  is  no  joke  to  them.  Had  it  not  been  for  you,  Fuseli 
would  have  been,  not  as  he  is,  major,  but  maximus  domo.     What  re- 
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Tiewera  can  put  a  hindrance  to  must  be — a  nothing,  or  a  mediociity, 
which  ia  woTBe.' 

•  •••••• 

Yet  the  truth  about  John  Keats  must  be  told.  He  was  far 
more  tbo  victim  of  his  own  want  of  self-control  than  of  malig- 
nant and  undiscerning  reviewers.  Soon  after  his  deaths  Hay  don 
wrote  to  Miss  Mitford  the  following  notice  of  him — painful  yet 
not  unkindly  : — 

'  Keats  was  a  victim  to  personal  abuse  and  want  of  nerve  to  bear  it. 
Ought  he  to  have  sunk  in  that  way  because  a  few  quizzers  told  him 
that  he  was  an  apothecaiy^s  apprentice  ?  A  genius  more  purely  poetical 
never  existed !  In  conversation  he  was  nothing,  or  if  anything,  weak 
and  inconsistent ;  he  had  an  exquisite  sense  of  humour,  but  it  was  in 
the  fields  Keats  was  in  his  glory.  .  .  .  His  ruin  was  owing  to  his  want 
of  decision  of  character  and  power  of  will,  without  which  genius  is  a 
curee.  He  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  bear  on  one  object,  and  was  at 
the  mercy  of  every  pretty  theory  Leigh  Hunt*s  ingenuity  would  sug- 
gest. .  .  .  Ho  had  a  tending  to  religion  when  first  I  knew  him,  but 
Leigh  Hunt  soon  forced  it  from  his  mind.  Never  shall  I  forget  Keats 
once  rising  from  his  chair  and  approaching  my  last  picture  (*'  Entry 
into  Jeru^em  '*),  he  went  before  liie  portrait  of  Voltaire,  placed  hia 
hand  on  his  heart  and  bowing  lo^ 

"  ....  In  reverence  done,  as  to  the  power 
That  dwelt  within,  whose  presence  had  infused 
Into  the  plant  sciential  sap,  derived 
From  nectar,  drink  of  gods,*' 

as  Milton  says  of  Eve  afber  she  had  eitten  the  apple.  '^  That's  the  being 
'*  to  whom  I  bend,"  said  he,  alluding  to  the  bending  of  the  other  figures 
in  the  picture,  and  contrasting  Voltaire  with  our  Saviour,  and  his  own 
adoration  to  that  of  the  crowd.  Leigh  Hunt  was  the  great  unhinger  of 
his  best  dispositions.  Latterly,  Keats  saw  Leigh  Hunt's  weakness.  I 
distrusted  his  leader,  but  Keats  would  not  cease  to  visit  him  because  he 
thought  Hunt  illused.     This  showed  Keats's  goodness  of  heart. 

'  He  began  life  full  of  hope,  and  his  brother  told  me  that  he  recounted 
with  pride  and  delight  the  opinion  we  had  expressed  of  his  powers  the 
first  morning  he  had  breakfasted  with  me.  Fiery,  impetuous,  ungo^ 
vemable,  and  undecided,  he  expected  the  world  to  bow  at  once  to  his 
talents  as  his  friends  had  done,  and  he  had  not  patience  to  bear  the  na- 
tural irritation  of  envy  at  the  undoubted  proof  he  gave  of  strength. 
Goaded  by  ridicule  he  distrusted  himself,  and  flew  to  dissipation.  For 
six  weeks  he  was  hardly  ever  sober,  and  to  show  you  what  a  man  of 
genius  does  when  his  passions  aro  roused,  he  told  me  that  he  once 
covered  his  tongue  and  throat,  as  far  as  he  could  reach,  with  cayenne 
pepper,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  "  delicious  coolness  of  claret  in  all  its 
"  glory."     This  was  his  own  expression. 

*  The  death  of  his  brother  wounded  him  deeply,  and  it  appeared  to 
me  from  that  hour  he  began  to  droop.  He  wrote  his  exquisite  '*  Ode 
"  to  the  Nightingale  "  at  this  time,  and  as  we  were  one  evening  walking 
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in  the  Kilbum  meadows  he  repeated  it  to  me,  before  he  put.ijt  to  paper, 
in  a  low,  tremulous  under-tone  which  affected  me  extremely,  He  had 
great  enthusiasm  for  me  and  so  had  I  for  him,  but  he  grew  angry  latterly 
because  I  shook  my  head  at  his  proceedings.  I  told  him,  I  begged  of 
him  to  bend  his  genius  to  some  definite  object.  I  remonstrated  on  his 
absurd  dissipation,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  at 
Hampstead,  lying  on  his  back  in  a  white  bed,  helpless,  irritable,  and 
hectic.  He  had  a  book,  and  enraged  at  his  own  feebleness,  seemed  as 
if  he  was  going  out  of  the  world  with  a  contempt  for  this,  and  no  hopes 
of  a  better.  He  muttered  as  I  stood  by  him  that  if  he  did  not  recover 
he  would  "  cut  his  throat."  I  tried  to  calm  him,  but  to  po  purpose.  I 
left  him  in  great  depression  of  spirit  to  see  him  in  such  a  state.  Poor 
dear  Keats  V . 

No  greater  cootrast  can  be  iotagined  between  the  pergonal 
characters  and  lives  of  two  men  than  that  which  existed  be- 
tween the  poet  Wordsworth  and  the  Painter  Haydon.  The 
frugal,  simple-hearted,  self-contained  existence  of  the  one, 
amongst  his  dales  and  streams,  was  the  antipodes  of  the  fierce 
contest  which  the  others  waged,  against  the  world,  against  envy, 
against  a  wayward  fortune,  gainst  want  and  disappointment. 
Yet  there  was  a  true  sympathy  and  friendship  between  them. 
Both  lived  in  an  ideal  world ;  both  were  wrapt  in  those 
pleasures  of  the  imagination  and  the  intellect  which  raise  men 
above  themselves  and  above  all  surrounding  circumstances ; 
and  both  believed  that  a  lofty  conception  of  Art  was  the  noblest 
gift  of  man.  One  of  the  bapfuest  moojieiits.'Of  Hay  don's  life 
was  that  in  which  he  received  the  Sonnet  addressed  to  him  by 
his  illustrious  friend,  and  to  say  the  truth,  Haydon  will  be 
remembered  by  those  lines  when  every  other  vestige  of  his 
struggles  and  his  sorrows  has  passed  away.  That  spirit- 
call — 

*  to  infuse  ' 

Faith  in  the  whispers  of  the  lonely  Muse, 
While  the  whole  world  seems  adverse  to  desert ;  * 

will  be  heard  by  other  Haydons  yet  unborn,  and  they  may 

learn 

'  Still  to  be  strenuous  ibr  the  bright  reward, 
And  in  the  soul  admit  of  no  decay. 
Brook  no  oontinuance  of  weak-mindedness : 
Great  is  the  glory,  for  the  strife  is  hard  ! ' 

We  turn  therefore  with  pecidiar  pleasure  to  the  Wordsworth 
portion  of  this  correspondence,  or  rather  to  the  glimpses  of 
Wordsworth  himself  which  we  obtain  in  several  passages  in  it. 
Here  for  instance  is  a  sketch  of  Wordsworth  and  Lamb  from 
the  pen  of  Haydon,  which  exhibits  the  perplexed  bard  in  a  new 
character : — 
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«  «  Loadon,  16tlL  Oetabeiv  18i2. . 

' ...  In  the  words  of  our  dear  departed  friend,  Charles  Lamb,  *'  You 
<<  good-for-nothing  old  Lake  Poet,*^  what  haa  become  of  you  ?  Do  jou 
remember  his  saying  that  at  my  table  in  1819,  with  '^  Jerusalem  *' 
towering  behind  us  in  the  painting-room,  and  Keats  and  your  fnend 
Monkhouse  of  the  party  ?  Do  you  remember  Lamb  voting  me  absent, 
and  then  making  a  speech  descanting  on  my  excellent  port,  and  propos- 
ing a  vote  of  thanks  ?  Do  you  remember  his  then  voting  me  present  ? — 
I  had  never  left  my  chair — and  informing  me  of  what  had  been  done 
during  my  retirement,  and  hoping  I  was  duly  sensible  of  the  honour  ? 
Do  you  remember  the  (3ommiaBioner  (of  Stamps  and  Taxes)  who,  asked 
yon  if  you  did  not  think  Milton  a  great  genius,  and  Lamb  getting  up 
and  asking  leave  with  a  candle  to  examine,  his  phrenological  develop- 
ment ?  Do  you  remember  poor  dear  Lamb,  whenever  the  Commis- 
sioner was  equally  profound,  saying :  "  My  son  John  went  to  bed  with 
'*  bis  breeches  on,"  to  the  dismay  of  the  learned  man  ?  Do  you  re- 
member you  and  I  and  Monkhouse  getting  Lamb  out  of  the  room  by 
force,  and  putting  on  his  great  coat,  he  reiterating  his  earnest  desire  to 
examine  the  Commissioner's  skull  ?  And  don't  you  remember  Keats 
proposing  '*  Confusion  to  the  memory  of  Newton,"  and  upon  your  in- 
siiitii^  on  an  explanation  before  you  drank  it^  his  saying :  **  Because  he 
'*  destroyed  the  poetry  of  the  rainbow  by  reducing  it  to  a  prism."  Ah  I 
my  dear  old  friend,  you  and  I  shall  never  see  puch  days  again  I  The 
peaches  are  not  so  big  now  as  they  were  in  our  days.  Many  were  the 
immortal  dinners  which  took  place  in  that  painting-room,  where  the 
food  was  simple,  the  wine  good,  and  the  poetry  first-rate.  Wordsworth, 
Walter  Scott,  Charles  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  David  Wilkie,  Leigh  Hunt,  Tal- 
fourd,  Keats,  &c.,  &c.,  attended  my  summons,  and  honoured  my  table. 

*  My  best  regards  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  W6rd^worth,  in  which  my  wife 
and  daughter  join. 

*  Ever  yours, 

*  B.  R.  Hatdon; 

Mr.  Grosart  has  recently  collected  and  publishedi  with  a 
zeal  that  does  him  honour,  the  Prose  Works  of  Wordsworth,  as 
far  as  he  was  able  to  collect  them ;  ^  but  we  cannot  share  the 
enthusiasm  which  leads  him  to  regard  Wordsworth  as  a  great 
prose  writer.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  such  as  the 
Pamphlet  on  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  and  his  retort  on  our 
own  predecessors  in  this  Journal,  his  language  in  prose  was 
lahrared  and  cold*  At  a  low  point  of  heat  he  took  fire  and 
burst  into  poetry,  as  the  more  natural  medium  of  his  thoughts. 
Letters  he  wrote  with  difficulty  and  unwillingness.  They  are 
the  work  of  a  man  who  has  set  himself  a  task.  He  does  it 
firom  motives  of  kindness  or  duty ;  but  he  does  it  without  ease 

•  The  Prose  Works  of  William  Wordsworth,  for  the  first  time  col- 
lected, with  additions  from  unpublished  manuscripts.  Edited  by  the 
Reverend  Alexander  Grosart.  3  vols.  dvo.  1876. 
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or  impulsiveness.     He  says  himself  that  to  write  a  letter  was 
a  great  labour  to  him. 

Mr.  Grosart's  collection  consists  of  papers  of  which  a  con- 
siderable portion  had  already  seen  the  lights  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  poet.  Many  more  letters  exist  in  private  hands,  but  we 
question  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  publish  them.  Words- 
worth himself  strongly  condemned  the  practice  of  tracking  a 
man  into  the  recesses  of  private  life.  His  life  was  uneventful. 
His  poems  are  the  man.  Yet  here  and  there  we  find  in  his  let- 
ters passages  which,  though  more  didactic  and  critical  than  epis- 
tolary, are  interesting  because  they  indicate  a  very  just  and 
delicate  perception  of  beauty  in  painting — the  *  silent  art '  as 
he  called  it — and  a  very  noble  and  patriotic  spirit  in  politics, 
in  spite  of  the  marvellous  change  which  converted  the  enthu- 
siastic apologist  of  the  French.  Revolution  in  1793  into  the 
bigoted  Tory  of  1829  and  1832.»  Take  for  instance  the  fol- 
lowing passage  suggested  by  Haydon's  picture  of  '  Christ's 
'  Entry  into  Jerusalem.'  Hay  don  had  remarked  that  Braphael's 
women  have  all  the  graces  of  angelic  creatures,  but  are  not 
distinguished  by  variety  of  feature  and  of  feeUng.  To  thb 
Wordsworth  replies : — 

'  I  coincide  with  you  in  your  opinion  as  to  RaphaeFs  characters,  but, 
depend  upon  it,  he  has  erred  upon  the  safer  side.  Dramatic  diversities 
aid  discrimination,  (and)  should  never  be  produced  upon  sublime  sub- 
jects by  the  sacrifice  of  sublime  effect.  And  it  is  better  that  expression 
should  give  way  to  beauty  than  beauty  be  banished  by  expression. 
Happy  is  he  who  can  hit  the  exact  point  where  grandeur  is  not  lowered, 
but  heightened  by  detail ;  and  beauty  not  impaired,  but  rendered  more 
touching  and  exquisite  by  passion  I  This  has  been  done  by  the  great 
artists  of  antiquity,  but  not  very  frequently  in  modem  times ;  yet  much 
as  I  admire  those  productions,  I  would  on  no  account  discourage  your 
efforts  to  introduce  more  of  the  diversities  of  actual  humanity  into  the 
management  of  sublime  and  pathetic  subjects.  Much  of  what  Garrick 
is  reported  to  have  done  for  the  stage  may  by  your  genius  be  effected 
for  the  picture  gallery.  But  in  aiming  at  this  object,  proceed  with  re- 
flection, and  if  you  are  in  doubt,  decide  in  favour  of  the  course  Raphaeli 
pursued.' 

Wordsworth  was  not  seen  to  advantage  in  London  society. 

*  Mr.  Grosart  has  established  the  fact,  imder  Mr.  Browning's  own 
hand,  that  the  'Lost  Leader,*  whom  he  denounced  in  some  well-known 
and  spirited  verses,  beginning  '  Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us,* 
&c.,  was  no  other  than  William  Wordsworth  !  A  most  curious  trait 
in  literary  history !  But  the  blow  recoils  upon  the  author  of  it ;  for 
to  ascribe  base  or  mercenary  motives  to  Wonlsworth's  change  of  opi- 
nions would  be,  as  Mr.  Browning  now  admits,  a  calumnious  absurdity. 
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It  was  impossible  not  to  admire  and  revere  a  man  at  once  so 
great  and  so  simple,  but  he  was  utterly  unconscious  that  any- 
one could  be  surprised  at  his  own  extreme  sense  of  his  genius 
and  importance.  He  recited  his  verses — especially  that  noble 
Laodamia — like  an  inspired  parish-clerk,  till  it  gave  one  the 
painful  feeling  sometimes  suggested  by  the  mountain  cry  of  a 
Tyrolese  minstrel  in  a  London  drawing-room.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  charming,  or  characteristic  of  this  noble  and  ve- 
nerable being  than  the  follomng  description  by  Haydon,  in  a 
letter  to  Miss  Mitford,  of  a  visit  to  the  gardens  in  'the  Regent's 
Park  with  Wordsworth  and  Lockhart  We  see  them  all 
before  us : — 

*  On  Tuesday,  Wordsworth  break&sted  with  us  alone  and  went  to 
church,  and  aflerwards  to  Lockhart,  who  took  us  to  the  Zoological — as 
a  part  of  the  wild  beasts.  Wordsworth's  silver-haired  simplicity  con- 
trasted with  Lockhart's  arch  mischief  and  was  exquisite.  Wordsworth 
sat  down  to  rest  and  told  us  a  delightful  stor}',  so  beautifully,  as  if  an 
Apostle  was  unbending.  I  looked  up  and  saw  Lockhart  relishing  the 
whole  thing,  as  if  for  a  moment  bewitched  out  of  his  melancholy  mock- 
ing. What  an  expression  I  caught  then  for  one  of  my  Cartoons  !  So 
when  you  see  it,  remember.  The  story  was  this : — A  friend  of  Gains- 
borough's had  a  sweet  child  who  was  going  away  to  school.  As  her 
father  was  on  a  sick-bed  he  was  touched  at  parting  with  her.  This 
came  to  Gainsborough's  ears.  So  Gainsborough  looked  out  for  her,  and 
said  to  her,  "  My  little  love,  can  you  keep  a  secret  ?  '  "I  don't  know,'* 
said  she,  "  but  I'll  try."  "  Well !  "  said  he,  "  you  come  to  me  to- 
morrow." She  came,  and  he  painted  her  portrait,  in  order  that  when 
she  was  gone  it  might  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  papa's  bed,  to  delight 
him.  The  child  went  to  school  enjoying  her  secret,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  her  father  opened  his  eyes,  there  was  the  image  of  his  darling 
looking  at  him  from  the  bottom  of  his  bed  1 

'  You  never  heard  any  human  being  tell  such  a  simple  story  so  touch- 
ingly.  It  would  have  softened  the  hearts  of  the  lions  and  tigers  could 
they  have  heard  it. 

'  As  Wordsworth  was  telling  this  in  a  shady  nook,  I  sitting  by  him, 
Lockhart  before  us  standing,  and  looking  complacently  down,  the  sun 
dione  on  Wordsworth's  silvery  hairs,  while  his  dull  eyes,  with  that  look 
of  internal  vision  I  never  saw  in  any  other  face,  told  of  thought  un- 
known to  any  but  his  Maker — out  came  of  the  window  the  long  neck 
and  calm,  large-eyed  head  of  the  camelopard  as  if  above  all  human 
anxiety,  and  with  an  air  of  quiescent  contempt  for  all  three  of  us,  tltat 
was  exquisite.' 

As  the  fumes  of  the  incense,  mutually  offered  and  accepted, 
rolled  away,  the  friendship  of  Haydon  to  Wordsworth  cooled. 
The  poet  disliked  disreputable  men  of  genius.  He  had  said 
of  Keats,  truly  enough,  '  he  is  a  youth  of  promise  too  great 
*  for  the  sorry  company  he  keeps.'     And  the  life  of  Haydon 
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had  been  even  ^  sorrier '  in  some  respects  than  the  company  of 
Keats.  On  the  other  hand  (in  1824)9  Haydon  thought  Words- 
worth '  starched^  dowdy^  and  anti-hmnan,  wanting  the  construe- 
'  tive  power^  th^  lucidus  ordo  of  the  greatest  minds,  and  utterly 
'  insensible  to  the  frailties — the  beautiful  frailties,  of  passion/ 
But  at  that  moment  Hajdon  was  in  a  fit  of  Byronic  en- 
thusiasm. 

To  complete  this  group  of  celebrities  we  cannot  resist  quot- 
ing a  vignette  of  Coleridge  and  Turner  at  Soane's  Museum, 
which  is  irresistibly  comical ;  and  indeed  the  greatest  curiosities 
to  be  seen  there  were  the  spectators. 

'  28th  March,  1825. 

'  I  was  at  Soane's  last  night  to  see  this  sarcophagus  by  lamp-light. 
The  first  person  I  met,  after  seventeen  years,  was  Coleridge,  silver- 
haired  I  He  looked  at  my  bald  front,  and  1  at  his  hair,  with  mutual 
looks  of  sympathy  and  mutual  head-shaking.  It  afiected  me  veiy  much, 
and  so  it  seemed  to  affect  him.  I  did  not  know  what  to  say,  nor  did 
he ;  and  then  in  his  chanting  way,  half -poetical,  half-inspired,  half- 
idiotic,  he  began  to  console  me  by  trying  to  prove  that  the  only  way  for 
a  man  of  genius  to  be  happy  was  just  to  put  forth  no  more  power  than 
was  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  as  if  genius 
was  a  power  one  could  fold  up  like  a  parasol !  At  this  moment  over 
came  Spurzheim,  with  his  German  simplicity,  and  shaking  my  hand : 
"  How  doe  you  doe  ?  Vy,  your  organs  are  more  parfaite  den  eaver. 
*'  How  luckee  you  lose  your  hair.  Veel  you  pearmeet  me  to  etntrow- 
'^  dooze  you  to  Mrs.  Spurzheim  ?  "  I  was  pushed  against  Turner,  the 
landscape  painter,  with  his  red  face  and  white  waistcoat,  and  before  I 
could  see  Mrs.  Spurzheim,  was  carried  off  my  legs,  and  irretrievably 
bustled  to  where  the  sarcophagus  lay.' 

Amongst  all  these  literary  characters,  who,  when  drawn  by 
each  other  are  seldom  exhibited  in  a  very  pleasing  light.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  stands  supreme,  by  his  entire  absence  of  vanity 
and  ostentation,  by  the  absence  of  all  petty  ungenerous  motives, 
by  the  candour  and  honesty  of  his  nature,  by  his  kindly  and 
generous  dealings  with  all  mankind.  He  appears  frequently 
in  these  volumes,  and  always  with  the  same  cheerful,  humorous, 
natural  face,  which  made  even  his  genius  more  prized  and 
more  dear.  We  wish  we  had  space  to  quote  tiie  letter  in  which 
Sir  Walter  supplies  Haydon  with  a  Scotch  subject  for  a 
picture,  related  in  his  inimitable  manner  (vol.  i.  p.  347);  but 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  citing  the  following  passage, 
though  it  may  be  a  little  at  the  expense  of  our  own  craft. 

'  My  dear  Miss  Mitford,  Edinburgh  is  die  finest  city  for  situation  in 
Europe.  The  two  towns,  old  and  new,  are  built  on  two  ridges,  which 
are  joined  by  land  bridges,  like  the  towns  of  antiquity.  Some  streets 
run  over  the  others,  and  afford  beautiful  combinations  quite  surprising. 
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Towers,  arches,  houses,  streets,  bridges,  rocks,  castles,  and  craggy  hills 
are  tumbled  together  in  a  wildnem  and  profusion  of  contrast  and  daring 
beauty,  that  render  the  whole  town  like  a  wild  dream  of  some  genius. 
I  never  saw  such  a  beautiful  city,  and  if  the  inhabitants  proceed  with 
taste,  they  will  make  it  the  moat  beautiful  place  in  modem  times. 
•  •••••• 

'  I  dined  with  Walter  Scott,  and  was  delighted  with  the  unaffected 
simplicity  of  his  family.  Jeffrey  has  a  singular  expression,  poignant, 
bitter,  piercing — as  if  his  countenance  never  lighted  up  but  at  the  per- 
ception of  some  weakness  in  human  nature.  Whatever  you  praise  to 
Jeffrey,  he  directly  chuckles  out  some  error  that  you  did  not  perceive. 
Whatever  you  praise  to  Scott,  he  joins  heartily  with  yourself,  and 
directs  your  attention  to  some  additional  beauty.  Scott  throws  a  light 
on  life  by  the  beaming  geniality  of  his  soul,  and  so  dazzles  you  that  you 
have  no  time  or  perception  for  anything  but  its  beauties :  while  Jeffirey 
seems  to  revel  in  holding  up  his  hand  before  the  light  in  order  that  he 
may  spy  out  its  deformities.  The  face  of  Scott  is  the  expression  of  a 
man  whose  great  pleasure  has  been  to  shake  Nature  by  the  hand,  while 
to  point  at  her  with  his  finger  has  certainly,  from  the  expression  of  his 
face,  been  the  chief  enjoyment  of  Jeffrey.' 

As  accident  has  thus  thrown  in  our  way  the  contrasted 
figures  of  Wordsworth  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  propose  to 
t^e  this  opportunity  of  publishing  two  very  characteristic  and 
remarkable  letters  of  these  great  men,  which  have  never  before 
seen  the  light  of  day,  and  we  need  hardly  say  are  not  included  in 
Haydon's  correspondence.  The  originals  are  in  our  own  posses- 
sion, and  we  transcribe  them.  The  occasion  on  which  these 
letters  were  written  was  as  follows.  A  young  gentleman,  the 
son  of  a  much  respected  London  solicitor,  was  intended  by  his 
father  to  take  a  part  in  his  own  well-established  and  lucrative 
business.  He  had  been  educated  at  Harrow ;  he  had  shown 
ability  at  Cambridge;  and  his  passionate  love  of  poetry,  art, 
and  philosophy  seemed  to  mark  him  out  as  one  of  the  future 
poets  and  thinkers  of  England.  He  showed,  indeed,  some 
indications  of  genius  of  no  mean  order,  though,  as  it  after- 
wards turned  out,  of  genius  abortive  and  incomplete.  To  his 
father,  a  man  of  the  coolest  practical  sense,  this  discovery  was 
by  no  means  welcome.  He  had  rather  have  hatched  a  barn-door 
fowl  than  an  eagle,  or  even  a  nightingale.  It  was  the  old 
story  of — 

*  The  Clerk,  foredoomed  his  father's  soul  to  cross, 
Who  pens  a  stanza  when  he  should  engross ;  * 

and  in  short  it  was  agreed,  in  order  to  settle  the  dispute,  that 
a  specimen  of  the  young  man's  poetical  powers  should  be 
referred  to  Wordsworth  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  both  of  whom 
were  friends  of  the  family,  in  order  that  these  illustrious 
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pereons  might  return  a  verdict  of  *  true  poet/  or  the  reverse,  on 
the  verse-maker.  The  thing  was  done,  and  we  have  in  our 
possession  the  answers  they  were  good  enough  to  make  to  this 
appeal.  Both  are  admirably  characteristic,  and  we  publish 
them  the  more  willingly  as  they  are  perfectly  applicable,  now, 
and  at  all  future  time,  to  a  multitude  of  aspiring  young  poets 
in  the  same  situation,  who  have  no  Wordsworth  or  Scott  to 
refer  to. 

Wordsworth's  answer  was  in  these  terms,  flattering,  but  not 
without  a  delicate  irony : — 

'  Rjdal  Mount,  Kendal :  October  4,  1830. 

*  Dear  Sir, — I  lose  no  time  in  replying  to  your  communication,  and 
will  proceed  to  the  point  without  ceremony  or  apology.  I  protest  on 
your  behalf  against  the  competence  of  the  tribunal  whose  judgment 
you  are  content  to  abide  by.  A  question  of  this  moment  can  be  decided 
only  by  and  within  the  mind  that  proposes  it.  Allow  me  to  say 
that  you  have  reversed  the  order  of  judicial  proceedings  by  appeal- 
ing from  the  higher  (higher  assuredly  ^^ quoad  Jioc^^)  to  the  lower 
power.  What  more  then  shall  I  say  ?  That  your  interesting  letter 
evinces  extraordinary  power  would  be  obvious  to  the  dullest  and  most 
insensible.  Indeed,  I  may  declare  with  sincerity  that  great  things  may 
be  expected  from  one  capable  of  feeling  in  such  a  strain,  and  express- 
ing himself  with  so  much  vigour  and  originality.  With  your  verses 
upon  Rivaulx  Abbey  I  am  in  sympathy  when  I  look  on  the  dark  side 
of  the  subject,  and  they  are  well  expressed  except  one  phrase  (if  I 
read  aright)  which  is  not  to  my  taste.  And  now  for  the  short  piece 
which  contains  *^  the  thoughts  of  your  whole  life.**  Having  prepared 
you  for  the  conclusion  that  neither  my  own  opinion  nor  that  of  any 
one  else  is  worth  much  as  to  deciding  the  point  for  which  this  document 
is  given  as  evidence,  I  have  no  scruple  in  telling  you  honestly  that  I 
do  not  comprehend  those  lines ;  but  coming  from  one  able  to  write  the 
letter  I  have  just  received,  I  do  not  think  the  worse  of  them  on  that 
account.  Were  anyone  to  show  an  acorn  to  a  native  of  the  Orcades 
who  had  never  seen  a  shrub  higher  than  his  knee,  and  by  way  of  giving 
him  a  notion  or  image  of  the  oak,  should  tell  him  that  its  latitude  of 
boughs  lies  close  folded  in  that  auburn  nut,  the  Orcadian  would  stare, 
and  feel  that  his  imagination  was  somewhat  imreasonably  taxed.  So  it 
is  vrith  me  in  respect  to  this  germ.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  forest's 
monarch  with  his  army  shade  may  be  lurking  there  in  embryo,  but 
neither  can  I  undertake  to  affirm  it ;  therefore  let  your  mind,  which  is 
surely  of  a  high  order,  be  its  own  oracle. 

*  It  would  be  unpardonable  Avere  I  to  conclude  without  thanking  you 
for  not  having  abstained  from  expressing  your  sense  of  the  value  of  my 
imperfect  and  comparatively  unworthy  writings.  The  true  standard  of 
poetry  is  high  as  the  soul  of  man  has  gone  or  can  go— how  far  my  own 
ialls  below  that,  no  one  can  have  such  pathetic  conviction  of  as  my 
poor  self.     With  high  respect,  I  remain,  Dear  Sir, 

'Sincerely  yours, 

*  Wm.  Wordsworth.* 
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Sir  Walter  was  lees  coarteous,  but  possibly  more  sincere. 
He  begins  with  evident  crossness  at  what  might  well  be 
regarded  as  an  impertinent  interruption.  But  as  he  proceeds 
the  kindliness  of  his  nature  regains  the  upper  hand,  and  at 
last,  instead  of  speculating  like  Wordsworth  on  the  effect  an 
'auburn  nut'  might  produce  on  an  Orcadian  peasant,  he  gives 
his  young  correspondent  the  full  benefit  of  his  own  experience 
of  literature,  of  life,  and  of  the  world. 

*  Sir, — I  am  honoured  with  your  long  letter,  and  I  am  sorry  I  have  no 
time  to  enter  into  the  discussions  which  it  might  give  rise  to  at  any 
length.     To  use  your  own  simile,  a  cautious  knight  used  sometimes  to 
bind  himself  by  a  vow  in  order  to  preserve  the  privilege  of  declining 
a  boon  which  he  might  find  impossible  to  grant.     The  nimiber  of 
applications  to  me  to  look  over  compositions  and  assist  at  introducing 
their  authors  to  the  world  is  so  great  that  the  expense  of  time  bestowed 
in  reading  and  answering  them  is  an  intolemble  tax  on  the  leisure  of 
an  old  man,  who  may  complain  of  these  interruptions  with  greater 
justice,  since  he  has  spent  an  active  life  of  many  years.     I  do  not 
vronder  at  your  feeling  the  heavy  infirmity  which  fortune  has  attached 
to  you  unalienably ;  but  as  you  appear  to  possess  ambition  and  lively 
talent,  I  must  necessarily  suppose  you  possess  the  means  of  pursuing^ 
knowledge,  and  in  this  respect  are,  if  you  can  prevail  upon  yourself  to^ 
think  so,  isa  superior  to  the  gay  or  the  robust.     It  is  true  indeed  that  a 
life  of  study,  far  from  dispensing  with  labour,  calls  with  an  imperative- 
voice  for  the  toil  by  day  and  the  lamp  by  night.     But  such  is  the  lot  of 
mankind.     If  he  does  not  gain  his  bread  by  the  literal  sweat  of  his 
brow,  he  must  purchase  knowledge  with  the  toil  of  his  understanding. 
This  is  indispensable  if  you  would  be  independent  in  fortune  and  re- 
spectable in  condition.     Your  infirm  condition  of  body  is  in  this  par- 
ticular rather  fortunate  to  you  than  otherwise,  since  it  removes  many 
temptations  with  which  others  are  beset  at  yotu:  age.     As  I  have 
written  so  much  I  must  not  conceal  from  you  that  your  letter  indicates 
a  degree  of  irritable  feeling  for  your  own  situation,  which,  when  in- 
dulged, becomes  an  acute  source  of  self -torment,  since  it  prompts  us  to- 
be  continually  estimating  our  talents  and  merits  by  our  own  standard, 
and  encouraging  a  species  of  misanthropy  against  those  among  whom 
we  live  because  their  estimate  of  us  is  less  favourable.     If  there  ia 
anything  in  these  hints  which  can  be  of  use  to  you,  the  trouble  of 
writing  them  is  well  bestowed.     If  otherwise,  I  shall  have  expressed 
all  the  opinion  I  am  willing  to  do  upon  the  subject  of  your  letter,  to 
which  I  may  reply  in  general  that  you  seem  to  me  to  possess  talents 
which  may  serve  their  owner  considerably ;  but  they  are  at  present 
mingled  with  an  irritation  of  feeling  which  may  lead  them  far  oflT 
from  the  course.  I  am,  Sir,  ^ 

'  Your  humble  servant, 

*  Walter  Scott. 

'Abbotsford:  October  4,  1830. 

*  P.S. — Prom  what  I  have  stated,  you  will  foi^ive  my  adding  that  I 
have  it  not  in  my  power  to  pursue  this  correspondence.    You  cannot 
VOL.  CXLIV.   NO.  CCXCV.  E 
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expect  a  lawjer  of  forty  years'  standing  to  sympathise  very  much  with 
a  youth  who  regards  it  as  his  great  hardship  to  be  educated  for  the  law. 
By  applying  your  parts  to  that  profession,  you  may  render  the  greatest 
benefits  to  individuals,  and  to  your  country,  which  is  or  ought  to  he 
the  principal  object  of  your  studies.' 

The  name  of  this  youthful  aspirant  for  literary  fame  was 
Edwin  Hill  Handley.  But  in  spite  of  the  not  altogether  un- 
favourable prognostics  of  these  high  priests  of  the  Muses,  and 
of  the  originality  and  energy  of  his  own  character — known  to 
a  very  small  circle  of  intimate  friends — ill  health  and  adverse 
circumstances  terminated  at  an  early  period  a  life  which  seemed 
at  one  moment  likely  to  lead  to  distinction.  He  died  young, 
leaving  a  considerable  portion  of  his  fortune  to  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  encouragement  of  philosophy  and  science, 
Perhaps  this  munificent  donation,  which  has,  we  believe,  been 
recently  paid  over  to  the  Society,  and  our  own  slight  accidental 
tribute  to  his  memory,  may  rescue  his  name  from  total  oblivion. 
But  of  those  who  enter  upon  life,  spuming  the  ordinary  duties 
of  a  professional  career,  and  devoting  themselves  with  what 
seems  to  be  a  noble  scorn  of  gain  to  the  highest  efforts  of  the 
imagination  and  the  intellect,  how  many  fail  and  falter  by 
the  way  like  this  *  inheritor  of  unfulfilled  renown,'  or  attain 
renown  like  Haydon  only  to  perish  bruised  and  ma:med  at  the 
feet  of  their  idol ! 

We  regret  that  our  limits  forbid  us  to  follow  in  greater 
detail  Haydon's  very  interesting  letters,  which  bring-  before  us 
many  persons  of  note  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord 
Melbourne  down  to  Lamb  and  Wilkie.  But  there  is  one  class 
of  Haydon's  friends  whom  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence — ^we 
mean  his  pupils,  who  became  his  brother-artists,  and  achieved 
success  in  art  far  beyond  his  own.  Nothing  enlisted  Haydon's 
sympathy  more  surely  than  an  indication  of  early  talent.  He 
dSscovered  the  precocious  genius  of  Edwin  Landseer — gave  him 
his  own  anatomical  drawings  of  a  dissected  lioness  to  study — 
produced  his  drawings  at  Sur  George  Beaumont's — and  helped 
him  to  sell  his  first  picture.  When  little  Lance  came  to  ask 
Haydon  on  what  terms  he  would  give  him  lessons,  the  artist 
replied,  ^  Let  me  see  what  you  can  do ;  I  don't  ask  the  length 
'  of  my  pupils'  purses ;  if  you  can  draw  I  will  teach  you  for 
*  nothing.'  Lance  became  a  favourite  pupil,  and  in  point 
of  colouring  an  excellent  painter  of  still  life.  Wilkie  was 
Haydon's  contemporary,  and  they  remained  sincerely  attached 
to  each  other  through  life ;  though  nothing  could  be  more 
opposite  than  the  perfect  skill  with  which  Wilkie  realised  and 
reproduced  the  familiar  scenes  before  him,  and  the  imperfect 
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skill  with  which  Hajdon  aimed  at  the  Bnblime^  the  imagiiiatipe, 
and  the  unreal.  Haydon's  eyesight  was  so  impaired  that  he 
was  utterly  incapable  of  painting  a  small  picture^  composed  of 
true  and  delicate  harmonies  of  colour  and  expression.  Large 
composition  was  a  necessity  to  him^  and  we  question  whether 
his  eye  really  saw  his  work  as  others  see  it.  Of  all  Haydon's 
pupils  none  did  him  greater  honour,  and  none  expressed  with 
greater  feehng  his  obligations  to  his  master,  than  Charles 
Eastlake.  He,  of  all  the  English  artists  of  our  time,  carried 
to  the  farthest  point  the  study  of  the  history  and  the  mystery 
of  his  art.  Other  painters  may  have  surpassed  him  in  vigour 
and  manual  skill,  but  in  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  that 
marvellous  power  which  animates  the  marbles  of  Greece  with 
undying  life — which  breathes  in  exquisite  refinement  through 
the  earlier  school  of  Italy — and  which  is  the  true  cradle  of  art, 
Eastlake  was  confessedly  supreme.  Haydon  had  set  him  on 
the  right  track;  and  Eastlake  used  to  admirable  advantage 
the  more  favourable  conditions  in  which  he  was  placed — his  own 
modest  and  sedate  temperament — his  long  residence  in  Italy — 
his  visit  to  Grreece — his  vast  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
of  art.  To  Haydon  himself  none  of  these  things  were  vouch- 
safed by  fortune.  Eastlake's  sympathy  and  gratitude  never 
deserted  his  early  friend :  and  we  know  not  which  of  the  two 
suifered  most  when  Eastlake  had  to  announce  to  his  heroic 
old  instructor  that  the  cartoon  which  Haydon  had  sent  in  to 
the  competition  at  Westminster  Hall  was  not  placed  for  a 
prize. 

Sir  George  Beaumont,  annoyed  by  the  irritation  produced 
by  Haydon's  writings,  once  urged  him  to  throw  aside  the  pen 
and  stick  to  the  brush,  by  which  he  might  paint  himself  into 
fame.  But,  though  the  advice  was  well  meant,  we  are  not  sure 
that  it  was  judicious.  There  were  fatal  and  insurmountable 
deficiencies  in  Haydon's  painting,  and  an  artist  who  aspires  to 
the  highest  walk  in  art  must  either  succeed  grandly  or  not 
succeed  at  all.  There  is  no  middle  path.  The  real  merit  of 
Haydon's  large  compositions  was  rather  overrated  than  under- 
rated by  his  friends  and  companions.  They  knew  he  had 
noble  intentions,  and  they  gave  him  credit  for  them.  Litera- 
ture is  a  less  jealous  mistress :  she  admits  of  a  thousand  degrees 
in  her  service.  Haydon  would  certainly  not  have  written  a 
Shakspearian  tragedy  or  a  book  of  ^  Paradise  Lost,'  but  as  a 
critic,  speaking  of  subjects  which  he  knew,  we  think  he  might 
have  been  a  fair  rival  to  Haziitt.  His  letters  prove  that  he 
wrote  with  uncommon  spirit  and  perspicuity.  Some  of  his 
published    compositions,    especially  the    letter    in  which   he 
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demolished  the  pedantry  of  Payne  Knight  and  vindicated 
beyond  all  contro%'ersy  the  unrivalled  majesty  of  the  Elgin 
Marbles,  were  mordant  and  successful  in  the  highest  degree* 
No  pamphlet  of  Swift  was  more  effective  or  more  popular 
than  that  letter.  In  these  volumes  we  find  a  poweiful  and 
well-argued  vindication  of  Christianity  against  the  scepticism 
of  John  Scott ;  and  a  narrative  of  a  visit  to  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed  for  feeling,  descriptive 
grace,  and  humour.  We  regret  that  it  is  too  long  to  be 
quoted.  His  Table-Talk,  too,  abounds  in  wit,  shrewd  obser- 
vation, and  amusing  anecdote.  Our  conclusion  therefore  i& 
that  Haydon  mistook  his  course  from  enthusiasm  for  an  an 
in  which  it  was  not  given  to  him  to  attain  the  highest  ex- 
cellence ;  and  that  if  he  had  done  less  with  his  brush  and 
more  with  his  pen,  he  might  perhaps  have  anticipated  the  ser- 
vices which  critics  like  Mr.  Ruskin  have  since  rendered  to  the 
arts.  It  may  only  happen  once  or  twice  in  centuries  that  a 
man  is  gifted  with  the  extraordinary  power  of  creating  visible 
forms  which  touch  the  most  sublime  feelings  of  our  nature, 
and  excite  love,  sympathy,  grief,  adoration.  But  the  humbler 
task  of  maintaining  and  enforcing  sound  principles  in  art,  and 
of  leading  men  to  know  and  feel  whatever  is  best  and  most 
beautiful,  is  no  unworthy  duty.  It  requires  knowledge  of  the 
art  itself,  a  correct  judgment,  an  ent}iusiastic  nature,  and  the 
power  of  language.  These  Haydon  possessed,  and  this  duty  be 
might  have  performed  with  profit  to  himself  and  with  advan- 
tage to  society. 


Art.  III. — A  History  of  England  principally  in  the  Severn- 
teenth  Century.  By  Leopold  von  Ranke.  6  vols. 
Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press:  1875. 

'T^HE  Germans  are  ever  welcome  contributors  to  our  literature^ 
historical  and  political,  whether  they  come  in  their  more 
ambitious  mood  by  correcting  our  provincial  crudities  through 
some  purely  inteUectual  process  analytic  or  synthetic,  or  sub- 
mit to  the  humbler  but  more  valuable  science  of  microscopic 
examination  in  some  sequestered  comer.  A  book  is  doubly 
welcome  when  it  combines  in  due  proportion  the  national 
powers  of  minute  analysis  and  broad  induction.  Germany  has 
m  recent  times  been  prolific  in  contributions  to  the  history  of 
the  British  Empire.  When  authors  in  the  same  path  follow 
quick  upon  each  other's  heels,  it  is  a  natural  fatality  in  the 
conduct  of  periodical  literature  that  the  latest  arrival  may  receive 
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the  immediate  notice  that  can  be  given  but  to  a  few.  But  here 
oomes  one  whose  transcendent  merits  demand  priority  of  cour- 
tesy and  attention.  In  order  to  take  the  measure  of  these 
merits  it  may  be  well  to  recall,  if  only  in  a  transient  glance, 
the  shape  and  colour  that  the  progress  of  our  Constitution  has 
taken  heretofore  in  the  literature  of  our  continental  neighbours. 
Our  stormy  history  of  perils  and  disasters  used  to  be  told  as  a 
warning,  that  those  who  lived  in  the  serene  repose  aiforded  to 
them  by  the  paternal  government  of  a  Louis  le  Grand  or  a  Fried- 
rich  der  Grosse  might  be  conscious  of  their  blessings  and  re- 
main unperplexed  by  fear  of  change.  From  the  '  Histoire  des 
^  Revolutions  d'Angleterre '  of  Father  Orleans,  downwards, 
the  English  people  were  ever  held  up  as  examples  of  turbu- 
lence, fickleness,  and  hostility  to  their  own  constitution  and 
laws.  The  calamities  consequent  on  these  political  iniquities 
were  favourite  warnings,  especially  addressed  to  the  French, 
until  the  day  when  their  own  revolutionary  tempest  obliterated 
sach  puny  recollections.  We  esteem  ourselves  as  a  people  lov- 
ing onler  and  rendering  a  willing  obedience  to  the  laws ;  but  the 
typical  Englishman  of  historical  literature,  French  or  German, 
was  ever  a  turbulent,  restless  being  breaking  through  all  rules 
and  restraints ;  and  when  the  being  thus  created  was  made 
reconcilable  with  the  existence  of  so  much  rule  and  order  as 
were  necessary  for  keeping  a  State  from  falling  to  pieces,  the 
author  seemed  to  have  no  other  remedy  at  hand  save  the  create 
ing  out  of  his  own  imagination  an  apparatus  of  correction  still 
more  harsh  and  cruel  than  the  machinery  of  the  despotism 
under  which  he  lived.  A  few  thinking  men  like  Montesquieu 
and  Delolme  tried  to  do  us  justice,  but  theirs  was  the  still 
small  voice  of  philosophy  lifted  against  inveterate  prejudice. 

As  yet,  and  for  all  that  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the  other 
European  nations  have  taught  them,  the  progress  of  our  Con- 
stitution, and  especially  the  portion  of  its  history  that  is 
•counted  as  revolutionary,  is  so  little  known  that  it  is  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  greatness  of  the  service  done  to  the  world  by  a 
book  like  the  present,  revealing  in  distinct  sequence  the  history 
and  causes  of  our  political  peace  and  power.  The  service  is  in  so 
far  valuable  that  it  does  us  justice  before  the  world ;  but  it  will 
be  infinitely  more  valuable  to  that  outer  world  itself,  in  show- 
ing that  it  is  not  by  thirst  of  change,  not  by  encouraging  and 
following  conceited  schemers  who  profess  a  capacity  to  take 
society  to  pieces  and  restore  it  renewed  and  strengthened,  that 
we  owe  our  happy  quietness  when  surrounded  by  revolutions ; 
but  it  is  to  the  fact  that  all  our  great  popular  battles  have 
been  fought  for  the  preservation  in  efficient  working  order  of 
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(dd  revered  constitutional  precedents.  It  -will  be  an  inestimable 
blessing  to  Europe  when  her  revolutionary  spirits  shall  no 
longer  nave  to  plead  the  strength  and  blessed  repose  of  our 
political  condition  as  the  fruit  of  the  school  of  political  opinions 
to  which  they  belong. 

The  service  of  rendering  justice  to  the  history  of  our  Con- 
stitution is  not  the  less  meritorious  that  it  has  been  strangely 
neglected  or  mismanaged  among  ourselves,  especially  in  the 
portion  of  historical  literature  that  deals  with  the  great 
struggle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Clarendon  left  behind 
him  his  story  told  with  a  grand  and  touching  eloquence ;  it 
was  the  story  of  a  suffering  martyr — a  man  of  amiable  cha- 
racter and  blameless  life,  told  by  the  affectionate  servant  who 
Idmented  his  misfortunes,  and  had  thrown  his  own  lot  into  the 
unfortunate  fate  of  his  patron's  descendants.  Without  much 
distortion  or  any  stain  of  malignity,  he  made  his  hero  appear 
the  victim  of  restless  fanatics  and  intriguers,  ever  as  they  gained 
concession  after  concession  pressing  on  for  more  and  more. 
Partial  as  it  was  when  its  author  dropped  the  pen,  it  was  re- 
touched thirty  years  afterwards  with  an  eye  to  its  influence  on 
the  politics  of  the  day  of  publication,  yet  with  an  assurance 
on  the  part  of  those  who  published  it,  that  it  went  forth  im- 
altered.  But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  incidents  that  co- 
operated in  spreading  abroad  the  delusion.  Hume's  history 
of  the  period  is  just  Clarendon's  lightened  of  some  words  of 
antiquated  and  turgid  eloquence.  Thus  were  all  the  great 
chancellor's  efforts  in  his  master's  vindication  revived  and  sent 
forth  afresh  into  the  world.  They  were  the  soul  and  substance 
of  the  history  that  was  read  everywhere,  from  the  library  to  the 
schoolroom,  and  re-echoed  in  every  European  tongue.  For 
those  who  choose  to  be  set  right  we  have  the  valuable  cri- 
ticisms of  Brodie,  Hallam,  Forster,  and  many  others  ;  but  a 
natural  touch  of  indolence  in  mankind  leaves  a  plausible  story 
well  told  long  in  the  supremacy  it  has  once  gained.  Carlyle, 
to  be  sure,  lifted  up  a  testimony  louder  and  stronger,  but  it  is 
as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  His  school  of 
sceptical  fanaticism  and  hero-worship  stands  apart  like  some 
exclusive  sect  of  hyper-Brownists  or  old-light  anti-burgers, 
anathematising  not  only  Antichrist,  but  all  who  had  gone 
before  them  in  the  same  denunciatory  process  with  a  less  cer- 
tain sound. 

No  doubt  the  great  civil  war,  however  truly  and  impartially 
told,  cannot  but  make  a  sad  and  humiliating  history,  darken^ 
by  many  catastrophes  not  wholly  undeserved  by  those  whom 
they  overtook.     There   was  the   strange  brood  of  uncouth 
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fanaticifltos  lurising  one  after  another  when  Puritanism  in  Eng* 
land  shook  hands  with  Huguenotism  in  Scotland.  There  was 
the  long  calamitous  war^  not  to  be  closed  until  all  other  men 
came  under  the  iron  rule  of  the  man  who  could  bring  the  beat- 
drilled  fighters  and  the  largest  trains  of  artillery  into  the  field. 
There  were  the  illustrious  victims  whose  deaths  are  not  to  be 
vindicated  on  any  principle  of  justice  or  policy^  while  yet  fate 
had  made  the  existence  of  their  lives  antagonistic  to  the  safety 
of  those  who  wielded  the  power  of  the  day.  And  not  least 
among  these  calamities  was  the  reactionary  Restoration,  with  its 
ribaldries  and  cruelties,  bringing  the  crew  of  Momus  in  one 
hand  and  the  Jesuits  in  the  other. 

Bat  when  we  have  all  these  things  told  with  ever  so  mudi 
denunciatoary  eloquence,  we  have  still  the  great  question — ^who 
began  ?  While  the  quarrel  was  yet  merely  in  words  or  in  aots 
of  peaceful  policy,  which  party  was  right  and  which  wrong 
according  to  the  constitutional  law  of  the  day  ?  Clarendon,  or 
his  editors  for  him,  decided  this  question  in  a  title-pa^e,  *  The 
'  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars.'  When  uie  aifairs 
of  1715  and  1745  intervened,  it  became  the  habit  to  speak  of 
the  earlier  Civil  War  as  the  ^  Great  Rebellion.'  But  the  close 
scientific  inquiries  of  recent  tunes  have  put  it  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  Remonstrance  party  was  standing  by  old  constitutional 
rights,  and  the  Court  party  was  invading  them.  The  term 
'  Conservative '  applies  with  much  fitter  truth  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Long  Parliament  than  to  those  who  in  our  own  day 
adopted  it  as  preferable  in  sound  and  in  association  to  the  old 
epithet  ^  Tory.'  The  period  was  fruitful  in  a  peculiar  class  of 
great  scholars — men  who  abandoned  the  idle  disputations 
about  autocracy,  oligarchy,  and  democracy  in  the  classic  ages, 
and  set  themselves  resolutely  to  the  study  of  the  laws  and 
customs  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  forefathers.  The 
result  was  the  growth  of  the  most  illustrious  school  of  political 
archaBologiflts  that  has  ever  arisen.  Chief  among  them  were 
Selden,  Cotton,  Prynne,  Pym,  Eliot,  Hampden,  Whitelocke, 
and  Glanvil.  In  the  coming  contest  the  men  who  had  stored 
their  memories  with  constitutional  precedents  were,  like  the 
commanders  of  fortified  places,  important  alike  as  a  stay  and 
defence  to  their  own  party,  and  a  serviceable  acquisition  to  the 
enemy  if  they  could  be  tempted  to  desert.  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
in  his  day  the  strongest  of  all  who  could  wield  the  weapons  of 
precedent,  was  deemed  to  be  tainted  by  subserviency  to  the 
Court  and  unwilling  to  bear  true  testimony  to  the  rights  of 
E^lishmen ;  but  he  passed  away  full  of  years  and  honours  ere 
the  contest  thickened.     Qf  another  man»  William  Noy,  who 
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gave  the  first  hints  of  the  latent  prerogative  of  ship  money, 
Hallam  says  :— 

'  Shaking  oiF  the  dust  of  ages  from  parchments  in  the  Tower,  this 
man  of  venal  diligence  and  prostituted  learning  discovered  that  the 
seaports  and  even  maritime  counties  had  in  early  times  been  some- 
times called  upon  to  furnish  ships  for  the  public  service ;  nay,  there 
were  instances  of  a  similar  demand  upon  some  inland  places.  Noy 
himself  died  almost  immediately  afterwards.  Notwithstanding  his 
apostasy  from  the  public  cause,  it  is  just  to  remark  that  we  have  no 
right  to  impute  to  him  the  more  extensive  and  more  tmprecedented 
scheme  of  ship  money  as  a  general  tax,  which  was  afterwards  carried 
into  execution.'* 

Such  are  the  instances  of  casual  defection  from  the  impulse 
prompting  the  great  masters  of  precedent  and  common  law  with 
loyal  unanimity  to  employ  their  powers  in  protecting  the  com- 
mon weal  through  coming  dangers. 

This  feature  is  all  the  more  distinctly  English,  that  in  Scot- 
land the  men  endowed  with  such  learning  as  the  scanty 
precedents  of  the  country  afforded,  were  so  subservient  to  the 
State  as  to  have  been  justly  accused  of  servility  to  the  Crown, 
shown  even  in  the  flagi*ant  act  of  tampering  with  the  records 
of  Parliament.  But  the  offence  was  of  a  far  lighter  character 
than  it  would  have  been  in  England.  It  might  have  been 
pleaded,  indeed,  that  it  was  in  favour  of  presenting  the  Crown 
with  a  small,  and  but  a  small,  portion  of  that  Prerogative  so 
necessary  in  the  use  of  monarchical  powers,  that  even  the  par- 
liamentary party  in  England  acknowledged  its  existence  when 
desiring  detrimentally  to  limit  its  range.  In  Scotland  both  the 
dangers  to  be  feared  and  the  means  of  resisting  them  differed 
from  anything  known  in  England.  Before  the  union  of  the 
crowns  the  governing  strength  of  the  country  lay  in  the  three 
Estates,  and  the  sovereign  co-operated,  cordially  in  general 
and  ever  without  absolute  objection,  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
Estates.  There  were  no  great  quarrels  between  the  monarchy 
and  the  representative  power,  and  they  had  not  drawn  them- 
selves apart  under  the  war-cries  of  Prerogative  on  the  one  side 
and  Privilege  on  the  other. 

These  counter-cries  in  England  were  indeed  a  relic  of  the 
contest  between  Norman  king  and  Saxon  people.  The  com- 
munity, ever  liable  to  invasion,  had  to  strengthen  themselves 
behind  distinct  and  separate  barriers,  under  such  casual  names 
as  '  privilege,'  *  precedent,'  ^  franchise,'  and  *  liberty.'  On  the 
other  side  the  sovereign  armed  himself  with  prerogatives  gained 

*  Constitutional  History,  1872,  iu  16. 
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from  time  to  time  in  hard  contest,  and  when  so  gained 
obstinately  maintained.  The  prerogatives  were  certain  items 
of  purely  despotic  power,  and  it  is  among  the  indications  of  a 
healthy  influence  pervading  all  public  action  in  England  that 
they  gradually  became  available  as  facilities  not  only  for  the 
effective  working  of  the  machinery  of  government,  but  for 
furthering  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large  and  protecting 
individual  liberty.  A  fair  instance  of  such  a  prerogative  may 
be  cited  in  the  *  writ  of  extent '  long  used  for  securing  pay- 
ment of  crown  debts  out  of  the  funds  or  estate  of  the  crown 
debtor^  and  sweeping  away  by  the  prerogative  action  of  the 
royal  exchequer  all  that  is  necessary  to  pay  the  royal  debt^ 
though  nothing  should  be  left  for  the  private  creditors  of  the 
defaulter.  It  began,  no  doubt,  in  rapacity,  and  its  rapidf 
machinery  was  often  employed  to  sweep  away  the  property  of 
the  subject  before  the  question  whether  he  was  the  king's 
debtor  could  be  justly  tried.  But  it  came  in  the  end  to  be  a 
just  and  equitably  worked  protection  to  the  revenue — which  is 
the  common  property  of  the  community  at  large — from  possible 
loss  through  powerful  combinations  to  thwart  the  operation  of 
the  law.  When  the  Union  of  1707  was  completed,  and  the 
united  government  began  to  act,  it  was  discovered  by  English 
statesmen,  to  their  amazement  and  terror,  that  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  this  prerogative  existed  in  Scotland.  The  sovereign 
had  to  go  into  the  courts  of  law,  like  any  private  citizen,  to 
recover  the  debt  due  to  him ;  and  to  save  the  confusions  and 
vexations  of  such  a  system  the  revenue  was  farmed.  It  was 
intolerable  that  Scotland  should  be  not  only  a  nest  of  financial 
jobbery  for  itself,  but  that  it  should  be  a  refuge  for  English- 
men in  difficulties  with  the  revenue  authorities.  Huri'iedly 
and  clumsily  the  English  exchequer  system  was  extended  to 
Scotland.  This  roused  in  the  Scots  an  apprehension  of  furtlier 
invasions,  but  in  the  end  all  worked  on  for  the  common  benefit 
of  the  government  and  of  the  individual  subject. 

The  vital  question  in  the  great  contests  was  not  the  existence 
of  the  prerogatives  but  their  limits.  They  were  acknowledged 
as  the  gains  made  by  the  Crown  in  a  long  contest,  but  the  par- 
liamentary party  stuck  to  the  principle  that  nothing  was  to  be 
counted  a  prerogative  that  had  not  been  fully  reserved  to  the 
Crown  and  established  in  permanency  by  precedent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  king  and  his  advisers  acted  in  the  spirit  of 
holding  that  Prerogative  was  a  general  power  or  authority 
in  the  Crown,  the  precedents  only  showing  how  it  acted  in 
particular  cases,  but  not  limiting  its  action  to  such  cases. 
With  the  keen  instinct  of  a   true  practical  historian  Yon 
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Ranke  finds  this  distinction  emphatically  ruling  the  dispute 
from  its  commencement.  He  has  brought  us  to  the  Petition  of 
Bights  and  the  question  whether  the  power  of  arrest^  without 
the  intervention  of  the  courts  of  law,  claimed  by  the  Crown  but 
only  to  be  used  on  occasions  of  urgent  necessity,  should  be 
conceded.  '  The  right  of  arresting  persons  dangefous  and 
^  troublesome  to  the  government  was  just  then  exercised  m 
'  France  to  the  widest  extent ;  Cardinal  Richelieu  could  not 
'  have  maintained  himself  but  for  his  quick  and  energetic  use 

*  of  it.  In  all  other  states,  as  well  republican  as  monarchical, 
'  it  was  a  weapon  with  which  the  government  thought  that  it 
^  could  not  dispense.  Was  it  to  be  dropped  in  England 
^  alone  ?  '  Such  were  the  arguments  '  to  the  effect  that  the 
'  sovereign  power  with  which  the  king  was  intrusted  should 

*  remain  in  his  hands  undiminished  for  the  protection  of  his 
^  people.  The  Lower  House,  however,  would  not  accept  any 
'  such  condition ;  for  the  provisions  of  the  petition  would  thus 

*  be  rendered  useless.     They  foresaw  that  what  those   pro- 

*  visions  forbade  would  pass  as  lawful  in  virtue  of  the  plenitude 
'  of  the  sovereign  power.  Yet  the  expression  "  sovereign 
'  "  power "  was  unknown  in  the  English  Parliament ;  that 
'  body  was  familiar  only  with  the  prerogative  of  the  king, 

*  which  at  the  same  time  was  embodied  in  the  laws '  (i.  372). 

In  justice  to  our  author,  however,  it  is  now  time  that  we 
should  let  him  speak  for  himself  more  fully.  The  opening  of 
the  great  contest  is  thus  announced : — 

*•  Among  the  politicians  of  the  time  there  was  a  school  of  learned  men, 
who  had  studied  the  old  constitution  of  the  country,  and  wished  for 
nothing  more  than  its  restoration.  They  were  seriously  bent  on  estab- 
lishing an  equilibrium  between  the  royal  prerogative  and  the  rights  of 
Parliament.  Among  them  were  found  Edward  Coke,  John  Selden,  and 
John  Glanvil ;  but  Robert  Cotton  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  distin- 
guished of  them  all,  a  man  who  had  studied  most  deeply,  and  who 
combined  with  his  studies  an  insight  into  the  present  that  was  unclouded 
by  passion.  To  Cotton  we  owe  a  report  presented  by  him  to  the  Privy 
Council,  in  which  he  explains  that  the  government  should  proceed  on 
the  old  royal  road  of  collecting  taxes  by  grant  of  Parliament  and  indeed 
should  adopt  no  other  method ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  expresses  the 
conviction  that  Parliament  would  be  satisfied,  if  its  most  pressing 
anxieties  were  dissipated. 

.  •  .  a  •  . 

*•  On  March  22,  five  days  afler  the  beginning  of  the  session,  the  deli- 
berations of  the  Lower  House  were  opened  by  the  remark  from  the 
Speaker,  that  they  must  indeed  grant  subsidies  to  the  King ;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  must  maintain  the  undoubted  rights  of  the  coimtry. 
Prancis  Seymour,  who  had  now  again  been  returned  to  Parliament,  at 
once  expressed  himself  to  the  same  effect.     While  he  acknowledged  that 
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eveiyone  must  make  sacrifices  for  king  and  country,  he  showed  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  a  sacred  duty  to  cling  to  their  ancestral  laws. 
He  proceeded  to  say  that  these  laws  bad  been  transgressed,  their  liberties 
infringed,  their  own  selves  personally  illtreated,  and  their  property, 
with  which  they  might  have  supported  the  King,  exhausted.  He  pro- 
posed therefore  to  secure  Uie  rights,  laws,  and  liberties  transmitted  from 
their  ancestors  by  means  of  a  petition  to  the  King. 

*  Whatever  be  the  tone  of  opposition  which  this  language  betrays,  it 
fell  &r  short  of  that  adopted  in  the  former  Parliament.  Men  had  come 
to  an  opinion  that  certainly  no  money  should  be  granted  unless  securi- 
ties could  be  obtained  for  their  ancient  liberties ;  but  at  the  same  time 
that  the  King  should  not  be  induced  to  grasp  directly  at  absolute  power, 
for  that  this  would  lead  at  once  to  a  rebeUion  of  uncertain  issue.  Men 
were  resolved  to  avoid  questions  which  could  rouse  old  passions.  This 
time  it  was  not  insisted  that  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics  should 
be  made  more  severe  :  Parliament  waived  its  claim  to  alter  the  consti- 
tution  of  the  Admiralty,  and  to  appoint  treasurers  to  manage  the  money 
granted  to  the  King :  it  showed  deference  for  the  King,  and  said  nothing 
of  the  Duke.  But  a  commission  wan  appointed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  rights  which  subjects  oup:ht  to  have  over  their  persons  and 
property.  Already  on  April  3  resolutions  were  proposed  to  the  House, 
by  which  it  was  intended  that  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  grievances 
^bich  had  lately  arisen  should  be  made  for  ever  impossible,  such  as  the 
collection  of  taxes  that  had  not  be^n  granted,  and  restraints  imposed  on 
personal  liberty  in  consequence  of  refusal  to  pay. 

•  .  a  ... 

*  The  principal  grievance  arose  from  the  conduct  of  the  King,  who  in 
bis  embarrassments  had  imposed  a  forced  loan  at  the  rate  fixed  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  subsidies,  and  had  sent  commissioners  into  the 
counties  in  order  to  exact  payment,  just  as  if  he  had  been  armed  with 
the  authority  of  Parliament  for  this  object.  Many  had  submitted :  but 
not  a  few  others  high  and  low  had  refused  to  pay,  not  from  want  of 
means  but  on  principle.  The  King  had  thought  this  behaviour  a  proof 
of  personal  disaffection,  and  had  had  no  hesitation  in  arresting  those  who 
refused :  he  had  even  taken  steps  to  assert  his  right  to  do  so  as  a  matter 
of  principle.  Much  notice  was  attracted  at  3iat  time  by  a  sermon 
preached  by  one  Sibthorp,  in  which  plenary  legislative  authority  was 
ascribed  to  the  King,  and  unconditional  obedience  was  demanded  for 
all  his  orders  if  they  did  not  contradict  the  divine  commands.  Arch- 
bishop Abbot  had  steadfastly  refused  to  allow  the  printing  of  this 
sermon,  which  he  regarded  as  an  attack  upon  the  constitution :  eighteen 
times  in  succession  an  intimate  friend  of  the  King  went  to  him  to  urge 
bim  to  give  leave.  As  the  Archbishop  refused  to  comply,  he  received 
orders  to  leave  London,  and  was  struck  out  of  the  High  Commission  : 
tbe  sermon  had  been  printed  with  the  permission  of  another  bishop. 
So  earnestly  bent  was  the  King  at  that  time  on  pressing  his  claim 
to  override  the  necessity  of  a  parliamentary  grant  in  moments  of 
emergency. 

^He  bad  now  however  retreated  from  this  position.     Abbot  had 
obtai&ed  permission  to  resume  his  seat  in  the  Upper  House,  and  so  had 
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Lord  Bristol.  When,  in  consequence  of  the  above-mentioned  declara- 
tion in  Parliament,  a  project  was  now  decided  on  for  securing  the  legal 
position  of  the  subject,  especially  the  rights  of  property  and  personal 
freedom,  which  had  been  infringed  by  the  previous  proceedings,  the 
King  expressed  his  agreement  loudly,  explicitly,  and  repeatedly ;  in 
general  terms  he  gave  up  his  claim  ever  to  proceed  again  to  a  forced 
loan.  No  one  was  ever  to  be  arrested  again  because  he  would  not  lend 
money  ;  and  in  all  other  cases  where  arrest  was  necessary  the  customary 
forms  were  to  be  observed. 

*At  this  point  however  another  question  arose  touching  the  very 
essence  of  the  supreme  power.  The  Lower  House  was  not  yet  content 
that  an  abuse  like  that  which  had  occurred  should  be  merely  removed : 
it  wished  to  destroy  it  at  the  root.  It  was  not  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
mise of  the  King  that  he  would  never  in  any  case  punish  by  arrest, 
unless  he  was  convinced  in  his  conscience  of  its  necessity.  They  wished 
to  put  an  end  to  this  discretionary  power  itself,  of  which  his  ministers 
could  avail  themselves  at  pleasure.  Parliament  demanded  that  hence- 
forth no  one  should  be  aiTested  without  assignment  of  the  reason  and 
observance  of  the  forms  of  law.' 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  the  conditions  of  the  situation 
rendered  with  fuller  fairness  and  technical  knowledge  by  any 
English  author,  and  yet  there  is  a  tone  in  the  commencing  words 
at  variance  with  the  English  historical  spirit.  A  sort  of  philo- 
sophical policy  is  attributed  to  the  masters  of  constitutional 
precedent ;  they  were  *  seriously  bent  on  establishing  an  equi- 
*  librium.'  With  us  it  would  be  simply  said  that  they  were 
standing  on  their  rights,  and  we  would  no  more  attribute  to 
them  any  speculative  philosophy  of  the  balance  of  powers,  than 
we  would  hold  that  the  creditor  who  pursues  for  recovery  of 
his  debt  is  actuated  by  abstract  principles  connected  with  the 
ultimate  adjustment  of  human  rights  and  duties.  The  dif- 
ference between  us  and  the  German  historical  school  is  but 
slightly  foreshadowed  in  this  passage,  but  we  shall  find  that  it 
penetrates  deeply  into  certain  peculiarities  of  German  thought 
assisted  by  the  atmosphere  of  a  political  world  thoroughly  dis- 
tinct from  ours. 

In  the  first  place,  the  German  likes  to  account  for  every- 
thing— he  must  find  the  causes  of  all  events — he  has  a  reluc- 
tance to  accept  the  conclusion  that  *  lost  is  lost.'  Our  own  his- 
torians of  our  grandfathers'  age  were  given  to  the  practice  of 
accounting  in  a  general  way  for  everything  on  certain  first  prin- 
ciples, and  hence  of  accompanying  their  narrative  with  a  cur- 
rent of  reflections  drawn  out  of  what  was  called  the  philosophy 
of  History.  The  practice  was  gradually  abandoned,  and  among 
the  reasons  for  the  abandonment  two  may  be  found  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  performances  of  our  neighbours.     In  the  first 
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place,  the  subtlety  and  profundity  of  German  causation  made 
our  own  seem  so  shallow  and  puerile  that  we  became  ashamed 
of  it.  In  the  second  place,  when  the  grandeur  and  depth  of  the 
German  achievements  in  accounting  for  the  obviously  fabulous 
and  supernatural  stimulated  inquiry  into  the  foundation  of  their 
practice,  it  was  found  to  be  fallacious.  All  Niebuhr's  vast 
learning  and  subtle  genius  could  not  save  the  wondrous  fabric 
substituted  by  him  for  the  early  fabulous  Roman  history  from 
discredit.  It  seemed  to  accomplish  that  rhetorical  formula 
which  carries  the  possible  but  improbable  into  the  impossible 
and  absurd. 

It  is  coming  to  a  more  simple  and  reasonable  employment 
of  the  propensity  for  following  causes  into  their  effects,  if  we 
look  in  the  meantime  to  the  German  practice  of  tracing  his- 
torical developments  through  the  policy  of  a  succession  of  able 
monarchs  or  statesmen,  while  in  this  country  we  seek  them 
in  the  operations  of  political  forces  which  statecraft  may  in  some 
measure  guide,  but  which  it  can  neither  create  nor  subdue. 
To  one  who  in  the  midst  of  the  daily  life  of  the  German 
institutions  has  also  made  himself  familiar  with  all  the  inner 
intricacies  of  the  political  career  of  every  continental  state, 
there  is  a  natural  attraction  in  tracing  a  perfect  and  consistent 
political  growth — as  when  a  Margravate  or  petty  Dukedom, 
blessed  with  a  succession  of  able  chiefs  passes  on  to  an 
Electorate  and  then  to  a  Kingdom,  ever  aggrandising  its  bounds 
until  it  becomes  one  of  ^  the  great  Powers '  which  dispose  of 
the  destinies  of  the  world.  Such  had  been  the  career  of  the 
old  dukedom  of  Brandenburg  until  Herr  Yon  Kanke's  pro- 
longed life  enabled  him  to  see  another  step  towards  bestriding 
the  world  when  his  sovereign  became  Csesar,  and  his  distant 
northern  city  the  centre  of  the  old  Roman  Empire. 

Our  political  career  has  been  widely  different.  Acquisition 
of  territory,  whether  by  war  or  succession,  is  the  most  powerful 
of  all  agencies  in  strengthening  monarchical  rule.  We  have 
no  experience  of  such  an  agency  in  this  country.  It  is  true 
that  when  other  European  Powers  have  reared  colonies  we  have 
taken  possession  of  them  as  the  only  Power  able  to  hold  and 
govern  distant  dependencies.  But  in  the  shape  of  enlargement 
of  frontier,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Bourbons,  Hapsburgs, 
and  Hohenzollerns,  the  latest  acquisition  of  territory  made  by 
the  English  Crown  was  in  the  conquest  of  Wales  by  Edward 
the  First.  For  some  time  after  the  union  of  the  crowns,  Scot- 
land seemed  to  be  drifting  towards  absorption  into  England, 
but  such  a  fate  was  averted  by  the  two  countries  entering  into 
a  contract  on  terms  acceptable  to  each,  like  two  merchants 
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bringing  their  separate  capitals  and  capacities  into  partner- 
ship ;  and,  by  the  way,  this  union  of  1707,  very  well  told  by 
Yon  Ranke,  has  been  separately  explained  and  commented  on 
by  another  German  historian,  Herr  Keinhold  Pauli,  as  a  poli- 
tical phenomenon  standing  alone  and  apart  among  territorial 
combinations. 

But  if  ours  is  not  in  its  nature  an  aggrandising  sovereignty, 
what  of  our  great  Eastern  Empire  ?  There  is  no  stronger  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  that  our  destinies  have  been  cast  by  political 
forces  beyond  the  control  of  our  rulers,  instead  of  being  the 
fruit  of  their  policy,  than  this.  True,  the  rise  of  the  Indian 
empire  was  assisted  by  great  organisers  and  administrators  from 
Clive  to  Lawrence  ;  but  so  far  was  that  empire  from  being  a 
deliberate  creation  of  the  British  sovereignty,  that  its  founders 
had  to  be  content  with  the  indifference,  when  they  did  not  incur 
the  active  hostility,  of  the  home  government.  The  Indian 
empire  arose  out  of  the  same  political  forces  that  peopled 
Britain  with  the  Saxon  race  and  has  sent  a  surplus  of  the 
same  active  family  across  the  Atlantic.  The  energetic  spirit 
of  commercial  enterprise  found  a  field  on  the  shores  of  Hin- 
dustan. The  property  and  trading  rights  secured  to  tiie 
dealers  had  to  be  protected  by  factories  and  forts.  The  dealers 
were  able  to  do  this  for  themselves  if  let  alone,  and  it  was 
the  original  policy  to  let  them  do  it.  But  then  it  was  seen 
that  independent  armed  communities  of  British  subjects  were 
rapidly  rising,  and  would,  if  not  governed  from  the  centre  of 
British  power,  become  bands  of  robbers  by  land  and  sea,  dan- 
gerous to  all  who  followed  commerce  in  the  East ;  and  so  the 
distant  empire  grew  until  by  the  mere  force  of  conditions  it 
became  a  part  of  the  territory  reigned  over  by  Queen  Victoria. 

The  current  of  English  history  does  not  afford  satisfactory 
materials  for  those  who  love  to  develop  a  policy  in  every  ruler. 
Success  is  an  element  almost  necessary  for  giving  life  and  in- 
terest to  the  picture.  Where  two  monarchs  are  contending 
with  each  other,  there  is  generally  one  of  them  successful.  But 
when  the  policy  to  be  followed  up  has  been  vainly  struggling 
against  uncontrollable  popular  forces,  the  task  of  following  it  is 
discouraging,  although  the  gods  were  said  to  admire  a  brave 
man  struggling  with  the  storms  of  fate.  As  the  greater  part 
of  our  author's  work  belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century,  he 
has  to  deal  with  one  unsuccessful  policy  after  another  until  he 
reaches  the  satisfactory  point  where  he  may  rest  in  admiration 
on  the  successful  policy  of  William  the  Third.  And  yet  even 
here  there  is  a  striking  conformity  with  the  truth  that  it  is  in  un- 
controllable political  forces,  and  not  in  the  wise  policy  of  rulers. 
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that  onr  history  must  be  seen.  The  reign  of  the  King  with  a 
successful  policy  was  the  creation  of  one  of  the  most  powerfiil 
and  efficient  political  forces  that  ever  came  into  creation.  The 
policy  of  the  man  who  should  have  ruled — if  the  term  policy  can 
be  fairly  applied  to  the  fatalism  of  the  poor  fanatic — was  broken 
by  an  irresistible  force.  The  position  and  abilities  of  King 
William  marked  him  as  the  person  best  fitted  to  command  and 
direct  the  triumphant  political  force.  It  was  thus,  not  that  as 
a  legitimate  king  he  bent  a  nation  to  his  policy,  but  as  a  person 
endowed  with  the  policy  desired  by  the  nation  he  was  selected 
to  give  effect — and  he  did  give  effect — ^to  it. 

The  career  of  Cromwell  is  an  uncomfortable  phenomenon, 
breaking  in  upon  the  calm  routine  of  policies  like  the  irruptive 
volcanic  rocks  through  the  classified  sedimentary  strata  of  the 
geologists.  There  are,  perhaj>8,  few  workers  in  this  period  of 
British  history  who  have  not  felt  that  their  task  would  have 
been  easier  and  pleasanter  had  the  episode  of  Cromwell's  career 
not  belonged  to  it.  A  deep  and  successful  policy  is  the  easiest 
solution.  From  the  beginning  the  member  for  Huntingdon 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  become  supreme  ruler  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  each  successive  political  revolution  from 'the  Scots 
Covenant  of  1638  to  the  establishment  of  the  Protectorate 
was  a  subtle  and  successful  tactic  for  bringing  the  event  to 
pass.  The  reader  may  have  an  unpleasant  presentiment  that 
our  author  is  to  follow  this  easy  precedent  when  he  comes  to 
the  seizure  of  the  king  by  Comet  Joyce,  and  finds  it  main- 
tained to  have  been  a  device  of  Cromwell's,  although  there  is 
no  evidence  that  Cromwell  knew  aught  about  it.  No  doubt  if 
Cromwell  saw  the  successive  political  achievements  that  had  to 
be  accomplished  to  open  for  him  the  way  to  supreme  command, 
as  he  would  see  the  tactics  necessary  for  fighting  a  given  army 
of  certain  ascertained  elements  on  known  ground,  he  would 
have  seen  that  the  seizure  of  the  king  at  the  juncture  when  he 
was  seized,  was  of  course  a  necessary  step  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  object ;  but  to  argue  on  the  infallibility  of  such  fore- 
sight and  make  it  supply  the  place  of  palpable  evidence,  is 
more  like  an  operation  of  religious  faith  than  the  satisfactory 
establishment  of  a  historical  fact.  Let  us  be  content,  then, 
with  holding  the  seizure  as  a  bold  eccentricity  of  Cornet  Joyce 
until  we  have  information  to  the  contrary. 

But  except  in  this  one  instance  we  find  no  propensity  to 
make  Cromwell  the  master  and  creator  of  the  forces  in  which 
he  acted.  The  author  is  content  to  count  him  a  man  endowed 
with  a  wonderful  sagacity  for  seizing  the  opportunities  that 
forces  beyond  his  own  or  any  other  mdividual  man's  control 
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threw  in  his  way.  The  result  is  to  find  for  his  historical  posi- 
tion a  definition  that  may  be  extracted  out  of  certain  hazy 
utterances  of  his  own — that  the  reahn  was  thrown  into  confu- 
sion— a  policeman  was  wanted  to  restore  order — he  thought 
himself  capable  of  doing  great  service  in  that  capacity,  and  his 
services  being  accepted  he  filled  the  office. 

To  find  the  author  at  home,  and  in  the  free  exercise  of  his 
full  strength  presenting  to  us  a  great  politic  monarch,  let  us  go 
back  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Our  insular  notions  of  her  character 
and  achievements,  without  any  loss — perhaps  with  an  enhance- 
ment of — their  picturesqueness,  have  in  recent  times  been 
stripped  of  much  that  went  to  constitute  ideal  perfection. 
She  had  much  natural  aptitude  for  all  intellectual  acquisitions, 
and  her  industry  aided  by  abundant  tuition  of  the  highest 
order  stored  her  mind  with  nearly  all  the  knowledge  and  fully 
all  the  accomplishments  available  in  her  day.  She  had  no 
doubt  great  power  of  character,  but  it  showed 'itself  less  in  a 
sage  and  firm  command  over  her  servants  than  in  a  violent 
excess  of  the  propensities  that  in  other  women  are  c^led  the 
weaknesses  of  her  sex — fickleness,  waywardness — the  action 
and  counter-action  of  vehement  loves,  hates,  and  jealousies. 
Her  vanity  was  in  the  same  vast  proportion  as  her  other  pro- 
pensities, and  she  loved  to  think  that  men  were  smitten  with  a 
dazzled  awe  at  the  splendid  beauty  and  majesty  of  her  aspect> 
like  those  who  gaze  indiscreetly  on  the  sun  at  noon. 

The  cause  of  the  great  success  of  her  rule  is  easily  visible  in 
one  of  the  great  political  forces  that  have  from  time  to  time 
ruled  the  destinies  of  the  empire.  The  conditions  of  her  birth, 
training,  and  character  swung  the  power  of  the  crown  round 
to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  already  written  in  the 
book  of  fate  that  this  cause  was  to  triumph.  England  could 
not  have  long  endured  to  be  governed  from  the  Vatican  and 
Spain  in  the  name  of  Mary  Tudor.  That  would  not  have 
lasted  so  long  as  it  did  but  for  the  prospect  of  speedy  relief. 
But  a  triumph  achieved  by  force  and  bloodshed  would  have 
left  a  very  different  history  from  that  of  the  successful  and 
popular  queen.  That  England  was  governed  by  a  Protestant 
monarch  turned  the  balance  in  Scotland,  and  in  turning  it 
drew  away  to  the  aid  and  protection  of  England  that  people, 
kindred  in  race  and  alike  in  character,  who  had  been  the 
allies  of  the  national  enemies  of  England,  and  the  active 
agents  of  their  enmity  for  centuries. 

As  to  her  absolutely  administrative  powers,  they  had  the  one 
transcendent  merit  that  she  would  not  push  her  presumptuous 
selfwill  to  the  extremities  which  the  able  group  of  experienced 
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statesmen  surrounding  her  throne  besought  her  to  forbear; 
and  if  there  was  anything  savouring  of  feminine  timidity  in 
iiiis^  it  was  a  source  of  political  strength  sadly  deficient  in  the 
character  of  her  father.  It  was  her  humour  to  fancy  herself 
an  absolute  sovereign,  reigning  by  divine  right  and  respon- 
sible to  God  alone,  so  that  her  concessions  to  the  prayers  of 
her  caytious  ministers  were  not  to  be  deemed  acts  of  pru- 
dence—for transcendent  power  like  hers  required  no  prudence 
or  worldly  calculation  in  its  guidance — but  they  were  acts  of 
gracious  concession  to  the  importunities  of  her  counsellors, 
,granted  out  of  her  princely  nature,  prompting  her  to  strew 
beneficence  around  her.  There  was  a  misgiving  withal  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  do  something  liable  to  disperse  her  dream 
of  absoluteness,  and  this  consideration  seems  to  have  been  at 
the  root  of  her  aversion  to  go  to  the  country  for  money.  What 
if  it  were  refused,  or  a  word  said  in  the  way  of  criticism  or 
^caution  in  giving  it?  It  was  more  to  her  taste,  too,  to  ride  at 
the  head  of  her  troops  at  Tilbury  than  to  wrangle  with 
burghers  and  knights  of  the  shire  about  monopolies  and  im- 
posts. Something  too,  perhaps,  of  the  old  chivalrous  homage 
to  her  sex  prompted  the  able  men  surrounding  her  to  bear 
■more  arrogance  and  assertion  of  absolutism  from  her  than  they 
would  have  endured  from  a  king,  and  to  feel  loth  to  do  any- 
thing that  might  dissipate  her  dream  that  she  was  an  absolute 
monarch  accountable  to  God  alone.  However  it  came  about, 
80  it  was  that  the  most  absolute  of  sovereigns  left  the  Constitu- 
tion untouched  by  any  tampering  with  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  people.  That  and  unqualified  adherence  to  the  Protes- 
tant cause  were  the  two  substantial  blessings  that  carried  the 
traditions  of  her  reign  like  a  golden  age  through  the  harass- 
ments,  perplexities,  and  troubles  of  later  times. 

With  this  attempt  to  estimate  the  character  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth by  the  hard  conventional  measure  of  its  practical  influence 
on  the  Constitution,  let  us  now  contrast  the  glowing  picture  of 
the  German  historian:— 

'  The  systematic  hypocrisy  imputed  to  her  may  seem  an  invention  of 
her  enemies  or  of  historians  not  thoroughly  informed;  she  herself 
declares  truthfulness  a  quality  indispensable  for  a  prince ;  but  in  her 
administration,  as  well  as  in  that'  of  most  other  rulers,  reasonings  appear 
which  rather  conceal  the  truth  than  express  it ;  in  each  of  her  words, 
and  in  every  step  she  took,  we  perceive  a  calculation  of  what  is  for  her 
advantage ;  she  displays  striking  foresight  and  even  a  natural  subtlety. 
Elizabeth  was  very  accessible  to  flattery,  and  as  easily  attracted  by  an 
agreeable  exterior  as  repelled  by  slight  accidental  defects ;  she  could 
break  out  at  a  word  that  reminded  her  of  the  transitory  nature  of  human 
affairs  or  of  her  own  frailty :  vanity  accompanied  her  from  youth  to 
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those  advancing  years,  which  she  did  not  wish  to  remark  or  to  think 
were  remarked.  She  liked  to  ascribe  successes  to  herself,  disasters  to  her 
ministers :  they  had  to  take  on  themselves  the  hatred  felt  against  dis- 
agreeable or  doubtful  regulations,  and  if  they  did  not  do  this  quite  in 
unison  with  her  mood,  they  had  to  fear  her  blame  and  displeasure. 
She  was  not  free  from  the  fickleness  of  her  family :  but  on  the  other 
hand  she  displayed  also  the  amiable  attention  of  a  female  ruler :  as 
when  once  during  a  speech  she  was  making  in  a  learned  langua|^e  to  the 
learned  men  of  Oxford,  on  seeing  the  Lord  Treasurer  standmg  there 
with  his  lame  foot,  she  suddenly  broke  off,  ordered  a  chair  to  be  brought 
him,  and  then  continued;  indeed  it  was  said  she  at  the  same  time 
wished  to  let  it  be  remarked  that  no  accident  could  discompose  her. 
As  Harrington,  who  knew  her  from  personal  acquaintance,  expresses 
himself:  her  mind  might  be  sometimes  compared  to  a  summer  morning 
sky,  beneficent  and  refreshing :  then  she  won  the  hearts  of  all  by  her 
sweet  and  modest  speech.  But  she  was  repellent  in  the  same  degree  in 
her  excited  state,  when  she  paced  to  and  fro  in  her  chamber,  anger  in 
every  look,  rejection  in  every  word :  men  hastened  out  of  her  way. 
Among  other  correspondence  we  learn  to  know  her  from  that  with  King 
James  of  Scotland, — one  side  of  her  political  relations,  to  which  we  shall 
return : — how  does  every  sentence  express  a  mental  and  moral  supe- 
riority as  well  as  a  political  one  !  not  a  superfiuous  word  is  there  :  all  is 
pith  and  substance.  From  care  for  him  and  intelligent  advice  she  passes 
to  harsh  blame  and  most  earnest  warning :  she  is  kind  and  sharp, 
friendly  and  rough,  but  almost  ever  more  repellent  and  unsparing  than 
mild.  Never  had  any  sovereign  a  higher  idea  of  his  dignity,  of  the  in- 
dependence belonging  to  him  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  of  the  dut}- 
of  obedience  binding  on  all  subjects.  She  prides  herself  on  no  external 
consideration  inliuencing  her  resolutions,  threats  or  fear  least  of  all; 
when  once  she  longs  for  peace,  she  insists  on  its  not  being  from  appre- 
hension of  the  enemy,  but  only  from  abhorrence  of  bloodshed.  The 
action  of  life  does  not  develop  merely  the  intellectual  powers :  between 
success  and  failure,  in  conflict  and  effort  and  victory,  the  character 
moulds  itself  and  acquires  its  ruling  tone.  Her  immense  good  fortune 
fills  her  with  unceasing  self-confidence,  which  is  at  the  same  time  sus- 
tained by  trust  in  the  unfailing  protection  of  Providence.  That  she, 
excommimicated  by  the  Pope,  maintains  herself  against  the  attacks  of 
half  the  world,  gives  her  whole  action  and  nature  a  redoubled  impre^'^ 
of  personal  energy.  She  does  not  like  to  mention  her  father  or  her 
mother  :  of  a  successor  she  will  not  hear  a  word.  The  feeling  of  abso- 
lute possession  is  predominant  in  her  appearance.  It  is  noticeable  how 
on  festivals  she  moves  in  procession  through  her  palace :  in  front  are 
nobles  and  knights  in  the  costume  of  their  order,  with  bared  heads ; 
next  the  bearers  of  the  insignia  of  royalty,  the  sceptre,  the  sword,  and 
the  great  seal :  then  the  QCeen  herself  in  a  dress  covered  with  pearls 
and  precious  stones ;  behind  her  ladies,  brilliant  in  their  beauty  and 
rich  attire :  to  one  or  two,  who  are  presented  to  her,  she  reaches  out 
her  hand  to  kiss  as  she  goes  by  in  token  of  favour,  till  she  arrives  at  her 
chapel,  where  the  assembled  crowd  hails  her  with  a  "  God  save  the 
"  Queen,"  she  returning  them  thanks  with  gracious  words.     Elizabeth 
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received  tbe  whole  reverence,  once  more  unbounded,  which  men  paid 
to  the  supceme  power.  The  meats  of  which  ahe  was  to  eat  were  set  on 
the  table  with  bended  knee,  even  when  she  was  not  present.  It  was  on 
their  knees  that  men  were  presented  to  her. 

*  Between  a  sovereign  like  this  and  her  Parliament  points  of  conten- 
tion could  not  be  wanting.     The  Commons  claimed  the  privilege  of 
absolute  freedom  of  speech,  and  repeatedly  attacked  the  abuses  which 
still  remained  in  the  episcopal  Church,  and  the  injurious  monopolies 
which  profited  certain  favoured  persons.     The  Queen  had  members  of 
the  Lower  House  imprisoned  for  speeches  disagreeable  to  her :  she 
warned  them  not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  even  not 
m  those  of  the  State,  and  declared  it  to  be  her  prerogative  to  summon 
and  dissolve  Parliament  at  her  pleasure,  to  accept  or  reject  its  measures. 
But  with  all  this  she  still  did  not  on  the  other  hand  conceal  that,  in 
reference  to  the  most  important  affairs  of  State,  she  had  to  pay  re^ud 
to  the  tone  of  the  two  Houses :  however  much  she  might  be  loved,  yet 
men's  minds  are  easily  moved  and  not  thoroughly  trustworthy.     In  its 
formR  Parliament  studied  to  express  the  devotion  which  the  Queen 
claimed  as  Queen  and  Lady,  while  she  tried  to  make  amends  for  acts 
by  which  the  assembly  had  been  previously  offended :  for  statements  of 
grievances,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  monopolies,  ahe  even  thanked  them, 
as  for  a  salutary  reminder.     A  French  ambassador  remarks  in  1596 
that  the  Parliament  in  ages  gone  by  had  great  authority,  but  now  it 
did  all  the  Queen  wished.    Another  who  arrived  in  1597  is  not  merely 
astonished  at  its  imposing  exterior,  but  also  at  the  extent  of  its  rights. 
Here,  says  he,  the  great  a^irs  are  treated  of,  war  and  peace,  laws,  the 
needs  of  the  community  and  the  mode  of  satisfying  tjiem.     The  one 
stat^nent  is  perhaps  as  true  as  the  other.     The  solution  of  the  contra- 
diction depends  on  this,  that  Queen  and  Parliament  were  united  as  to 
the  general  relations  of  the  country  and  the  world.     The  Queen,  as  is 
self-evident,  could  not  have  ruled  without  the  Parliament :  from  the 
beginning  of  her  government  she  supported  herself  by  it  in  the 
weightiest  affairs :  but  a  simple  consideration  teaches  us  how  much  on 
the  other  hand  Parliament  owed  precisely  to  that  introduction  into  these 
great  questions,  which  the  Queen  thought  advisable.     They  avoided, 
and  were  still  able  to  avoid,  any  inquiry  into  their  respective  rights  and 
the  boundaries  of  those  rights.     And  besides  Elizabeth  guarded  herself 
from  troubling  her  Parliament  too  much  by  demands  for  money.     She 
has  been  often  blamed  for  her  economy,  which  sometimes  became  in- 
convenient in  public  affairs  :  as  in  most  cases,  nature  and  policy  here 
also  coincided.     That  she  was  sparing  of  money,  and  once  was  actually 
in  a  condition  to  decline  a  grant  offered  her,  gave  the  administration  an 
independence  of  any  momentary  moods  of  Parliament,  which  suited  her 
whole  nature,  and  without  this  might  have  been  easily  lost. 

.  •  .  .  ... 

'  As  the  Queen^s  own  interest  is  also  that  of  all,  those  who  belong  to 
her  fiimily  or  have  won  her  favour  and  done  her  essential  service,  are 
the  chiefs  of  the  State  and  the  leaders  in  war.  The  royal  patronage 
extended  this  influence  over  the  Church  and  the  universities.  But  we 
find  it  no  less  in  all  other  branches.     Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  Queen's 
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agent  in  money-mattezs,  was  the  founder  of  the  Exchange  of  London, 
to  which  she  at  his  request  gave  the  name  of  the  Bojal  Exchange. 

'  In  literature  also  we  see  the  traces  of  her  taste  and  her  influence. 
Owing  to  the  tone  of  good  society  the  classics  were  studied  by  every 
one.  The  higher  education  was  directed  to  them,  as  indeed  the  Queen 
herself  found  in  them  refreshment  and  food  for  the  mind:  many 
classical  authors  were  translated,  and  the  forms  of  the  old  poets  revived 
or  imitated.  The  Italians  and  Spaniards,  who  had  led  the  way  in  similar 
attempts,  further  awoke  the  emulation  of  the  English.  In  Edmund 
Spenser,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  the  age  shows  itself  most  vividly,  ^ve 
constantly  meet  with  imitations  of  the  Latin  or  Italian  poets,  which 
here  and  there  aspire  to  be  paraphrastic  translations,  and  may  be  in- 
ferior to  his  originals,  even  to  the  modern  ones,  in  delicacy  of  drawing, 
since  he  purposely  selected  their  most  successful  passages :  yet  how 
thoroughly  different  a  spirit  do  his  works  breathe  in  their  total  effect ! 
What  in  die  Italians  is  a  play  of  fancy  is  in  him  a  deep  moral  earnest- 
ness. The  English  nation  has  an  inestim«able  possession  in  these  works 
of  a  moral  and  religious  grandeur,  and  a  simple  view  of  nature,  which 
happily  expressed  in  single  stanzas  stamp  themselves  on  every  man's 
memory.  Spenser  has  assigned  to  allegory,  as  a  style,  a  larger  sphere 
than  perhaps  belongs  to  it,  and  one  allegory  is  always  interweaving  itselt 
with  another ;  the  heroes  whom  he  takes  firom  the  old  romances  become 
to  him  representatives  of  the  different  virtues,  but  he  possesses  such  an 
original  power  of  vivid  representation  that  even  in  this  form  he  gains 
the  reader's  interest.  But,  if  we  ask  what  is  the  main  thing  which  he 
celebrates,  we  find  that  it  is  precisely  the  course  of  the  great  war  in 
which  his  nation  is  engaged  against  the  Papacy  and  the  Spaniards.  The 
Faery  Queen  is  his  sovereign,  whose  figure  imder  the  manifold  symbols 
of  the  qualities  which  she  possessed,  or  which  were  ascribed  to  her,  is 
always  coming  forward  afresh  in  his  verse.  With  wonderful  power 
Elizabeth  united  around  her  all  the  aspiring  minds  and  energies  of  the 
nation. 

'  Not  a  few  of  the  productions  of  the  time  have  so  strong  an  infusion 
-of  reverence  for  the  Queen  that  we  cannot  help  smiling :  but  it  is  true 
nevertheless  that  at  her  court  the  language  formed  itself,  and  ail  great 
aspirations  found  their  central  point.  Elizabeth's  statesmen,  who  had 
to  deal  with  a  Parliament  that  could  not  be  led  by  mere  authority, 
studied  the  rules  of  eloquence  in  the  models  of  antiquity,  and  made 
their  doctrines  their  own.  On  their  table  Qiiintilian  lay  by  the  side  of 
the  Statutes. 

*  The  Queen,  who  loved  the  theatre  and  declared  it  a  national  insti- 
tution by  a  proclamation,  made  it  possible  for  Shakspeare  to  develop 
himself;  his  roots  lie  deep  in  this  epoch,  he  represents  its  manners  and 
mode  of  life :  but  he  spreads  far  out  beyond  it.' 

According  to  an  old  tradition  it  was  an  instruction  by  the 
Queen  to  artists  who  ventured  to  paint  her  likeness,  that  they 
were  free  to  throw  as  much  light  on  it  as  they  pleased,  but  there 
must  be  no  shading.  In  his  written  picture  the  eloquent  G-erman 
has  scarcely  transgressed  this  restriction,  though  he  has  ma- 
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naged  — as  any  great  painter  would— so  to  adjust  the  shades 
that  they  shall  have  no  other  effect  than  the  enhancement  of 
the  lights.  He  begins  with  the  announcement^  that  ^  we  may 
'  not  look  for  an  ideal  female  ruler  in  Queen  Elizabeth ; '  but 
has  he  not  given  us  an  ideal  male  ruler,  such  as  might  pass  into 
popular  memory  as  the  beneficent  autocrat  of  some  continental 
despotism  ?  The  states  of  the  Continent  do  not  afford  us  many 
examples  of  female  rulers — the  German  States  afford  none. 
The  principle  of  what  is  commonly  termed  the  Salique  law 
excluded  female  heirs  to  sovereignties.  Had  the  Princess 
Sophia  and  her  husband  both  lived  beyond  the  year  1715^  the 
wife  would  have  reigned  over  one  of  the  greatest  of  European 
kingdoms,  while  her  husband  remained  master  only  of  his 
petty  principality.  The  policy  of  rendering  succession  to  sove- 
reignties available  to  male  representatives  only  was,  no  doubt, 
dictated  by  the  aggrandising  spirit  of  each  state  seeking  rulers 
who  could  make  acquisitions  in  the  general  contest,  or  at  least 
hold  their  own.  In  fact  to  be  a  ruler  a  man  required  also  to  be 
a  soldier,  and  high  command  in  the  German  armies  was  almost 
exclusively  the  privilege  of  royalty.  It  is  a  strange  antithesis 
to  this  that  the  mightiest  strides  in  the  united  advance  of  civi- 
lisation and  material  greatness  were  achieved  in  the  reigns 
of  our  three  female  sovereigns — the  third  of  whom  happily 
continues  to  reign  over  us,  and  promises  to  leave  to  posterity 
memories  still  more  illustrious  than  those  of  either  of  the 
other  two. 

And  how  is  this  ?  Because  our  constitutional  institutions 
and  our  laws  are  so  firmly  and  enduringly  established  that 
they  have  but  to  be  safely  regulated  in  their  application  to 
daily  practice,  and  are  not  at  the  disposal  of  any  restless  ambi- 
tious monarch  who  may,  like  Eline  James,  dream  of  active 
kingcraft,  or,  like  his  son,  put  the  dream  into  disastrous  prac- 
tice. Apt  as  he  is  to  find  a  policy  where  the  insular  spirit  of 
our  constitutional  thinkers  can  find  none,  Yon  Ranke  is  true 
to  the  great  leading  features  of  the  conservative  spirit  in  our 
historical  development.  His  services  on  this  point  are  not 
limited  to  the  justice  that  he  does  to  our  national  spirit.  They 
confer  a  far  greater  boon  on  the  author's  countrymen,  and 
indeed  on  all  the  continental  states.  He  shows  to  them  em- 
phatically that  what  we  have  gained  in  the  blessing  of  uniting 
perfect  liberty  with  great  constitutional  strength,  has  not  been 
acquired  by  revolution,  and  that  those  who  seek  such  acquisi- 
tions in  revolution  are  not  following  the  example  of  the  people 
who  have  acquired  them  in  greatest  abundance  and  excellence. 
In  the  history  of  the  Protectorate  the  author  is  true  to  this 
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spirit.  He  is  especially  lucid  when  the  contest  is  over,  and  he 
tells  how  it  settles  down  into  a  steady,  strong  working  govern- 
ment. Perhaps  the  historian  who  had  dealt  with  many 
strong  autocracies  and  forcible  repressions  brought  more  of  a 
catholic  spirit  and  a  free  artistic  hand  to  the  task,  than  our 
own  annalists  trained  in  the  calm  walks  of  precedent  and 
constitutionalism.  He  sees  throughout,  however,  the  power  of 
the  old  constitutional  life  when  it  is  throttled  but  not  extin- 
guished. There  is  ever  a  pressure,  however  silent,  for  the 
restoration  of  old  constitutional  usages,  especially  for  something 
like  free  representation  and  parliamentary  action.  The  coun- 
try may  be  at  peace,  outrage  and  injustice  may  be  suppressed, 
and  equality  under  the  laws  enjoyed  by  the  citizen,  but  still 
there  is  an  uneasy  sense  that  all  the  blessings  of  security  come 
from  a  false  source — the  power  of  the  sword,  which  may  at  any 
time  be  turned  from  the  protective  to  the  destructive  function. 

In  dealing  with  the  proflFer  of  the  crown  to  Cromwell  the 
author  does  not  follow  the  vulgar  herd  of  narrators  in  exposing 
a  scene  of  base  and  fawning  adulation,  dashed  with  a  selfish 
hope  of  aggrandisement  by  helping  forward  the  fortunes  of 
'the  man  of  destiny.'  He  finds,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
restoration  of  the  kingship  was  sought  among  the  other  ele- 
ments of  the  old  constitution.  A  King  had  powers  correlative 
with  those  of  Parliament — prerogative  on  the  one  side  and 
privilege  on  the  other.  It  was  better  to  have  any  man  wield- 
ing the  old-established  prerogative  of  the  King  than  to  have  a 
clever  man  wielding  unknown  powers  as  Protector  or  Dictator. 
^  The  sagest  of  usurpers '  knew  what  this  meant.  When  he 
took  time  to  ^  seek  the  Lord,'  it  was  to  weigh  the  matter  in  his 
own  sagacious  mind,  assisted  by  such  elements  as  he  could 
reveal  by  searching  into  the  secret  thoughts  and  projects  of 
those  who  must  share  in  his  lot.  When  the  royal  throne 
was  set  up  again,  what  race  waa  to  fill  it  ?  Would  it  not  of  a 
surety  be  the  odious  House  of  Stewart  ?  If  such  were  his 
guess,  the  irresistible  impetuosity  of  the  reaction  at  the  Bes- 
toration  teaches  us  that  he  was  right.  The  founding  of  a  royal 
dynasty  was  a  wild  dream.  On  the  question  of  the  lasting  for 
his  own  time,  the  Protectorate  as  it  stood  afforded  the  better 
chance. 

In  other  political  difficulties — such  as  the  quarrels  between 
William  of  Orange  and  his  Parliament — our  author  finds  a  so- 
lution alike  ready  and  effective  in  the  tenacious  adherence  to 
political  precedent.  There  has  been  much  sjrmpathy  with  King 
William  in  the  usage  he  got  about  the  Dutch  guards.  The  con- 
stitutional predominant  party  owed  everything  to  him.     He 
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was  the  only  man  whose  position  enabled  him  to  save  them  and 
their  constitution  without  a  civil  war.  He  gained  nothing 
by  his  perils  and  sacrifices  except  the  satisfaction  of  a  noble 
ambition  to  serve  a  righteous  cause  and  do  good  to  mankind. 
He  was  not  taking  an  illustrious  throne  to  live  a  life  of 
luxurious  splendour.  He  had  no  prospect  of  founding  a 
dynasty  through  which  a  hundred  kings  would  look  back  on 
lum  as  their  common  ancestor.  Why  not  let  him  retain  this 
honest  trusted  body  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  to  whose  ways 
he  was  accustomed,  in  whose  fidelity  he  could  implicitly  rely — 
who  had  enabled  him  to  secure  the  peace  and  freedom  of  Eng* 
land  by  their  services  against  the  wild  Irish  ?  The  ingratitude 
and  suspicion  shown  in  their  disbanding  were  hard— hard. 
He  who  had  never  betrayed  emotion,  save  when  his  eye  was 
lighted  up  by  the  fire  of  battle,  became  pathetic  and  tenderly 
beseechful  on  the  occasion :  he  would  *  take  it  kindly  '  if  the 
obdurate  Commons  would  yield  him  this.  But  it  was  impossi^- 
ble :  a  king  with  a  mercenary  army  of  followers  at  his  disposal  I 
as  well  ask  for  all  the  autocrat  prerogatives  of  the  Kussian  Czar 
at  once.  It  was  an  act  that  the  responsible  guardians  of  the 
Constitution  were  bound  to  resist,  on  the  principle  that  makes 
theft  a  crime,  whether  it  be  of  five  shillings  or  of  five  thousand 
pounds.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  Ranke  that  he  sees  and  ap- 
preciates this  necessity.  It  may  not,  in  his  view,  be  a  liberal 
or  a  sound  policy,  but,  like  the  enforcement  of  a  hard  bargain, 
it  is  justice. 

If  it  be  true  that  we  must  be  reared  under  their  influence  to 
discuss  with  a  full  and  easy  knowledge  the  intricacies  of  the 
working  of  British  political  institutions,  and  that  there  is  gene- 
rally a  certain  feebleness  and  vagueness  visible  in  every  such 
work  when  it  comes  from  the  stranger,  however  deeply  it  may 
be  overladen  by  the  philosophy  of  history, — yet  it  may  also  be 
true  that  our  full  familiarity  with  our  home  aiFairs  breeds  a 
certain  insular  narrowness  of  observation,  looking  entirely  in- 
wards, unconscious  of  the  relation  of  our  separate  affairs  to 
those  of  the  whole  world  at  large.  It  may  bring  this  general 
conclusion  to  a  practical  point  to  say  that  every  home-student 
of  our  history  must  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Von  Banke  for  his 
successful  application  of  his  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Europe 
at  large  to  the  external  powers  arising  from  the  relations  of 
the  other  European  Powers  that  have  from  time  to  time  influ- 
enced our  internal  affairs.  His  earlier  distinguished  services 
to  historical  literature  had  suitably  placed  him  in  what  his 
countrymen  would  call  a  stand-point  for  such  a  service.  In 
his  history  of  the  Popes  he  had  to  penetrate  the  secret  recesses 
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of  every  court  of  Europe — of  every  one  of  the  great  courts  now 
existing  except  his  own  and  the  Czar's.    Christianity  was  some 
thirteen  centuries  old  ere  it  crossed  the  Hircinian  forest  into- 
the  abodes  of  the  distant  Prussian  carrying  the  highest  civili- 
sation of  the  age  with  it.     More  centuries  had  to  pass  ere  the 
community  in  the  midst  of  which  our  author  has  passed  his^ 
studious  life  existed.     There  was  an  uninhabited  sandy  waste 
on  the  banks  of  the   Spree  where  stands  the  great  city  that,  as- 
the  court  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  might  claim  pre-eminence 
over  all  other  European  cities.     It  was,  perhaps,  in  some  mea- 
sure conducive  to  the  author's  clearness  of  vision  in  following^ 
the  career  of  the  Popedon  that  he  thus  stood  in  a  centre,  apart,, 
uninterrupted  by  any  close  disturbing  elements. 

We  are  brought  into  the  thick  of  the  foreign  relations  o€ 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  with  the  successive 
marriages  of  the  two  brothers  to  Catherine  of  Aragon.  All 
incidents  connected  with  these  marriages  have  a  signally  dra- 
matic interest,  since  they  were  sacrifices  for  the  promotion  of 
the  cause  of  the  Popedom,  by  counteracting  the  independent 
religious  aspirations  of  France,  and  became  a  mighty  influence 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  Keformation.  The  foreign  influences 
are  at  work  through  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and 
then  with  the  Civil  War  come  others  of  a  different  kind. 

The  beginning  of  the  war,  indeed,  took  its  tone  and  character 
from  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  conclusion  of  that  war 
in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  A  large  body  of  Scotsmen  acted 
as  hired  soldiers  and  leaders  in  the  war.  A  few  of  them  were 
in  Wallenstein's  and  the  other  armies  on  the  Imperial  side  of 
the  contest;  but  as  the  war  was  deemed  a  contest  between 
Popery  and  Protestantism,  and  Scotland  was  a  Protestant 
country,  the  great  preponderance  of  the  Scota  were  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Their  moral  and  religious  traiiL- 
ing  there,  naturally  carried  their  sympathies  into  the  Cove* 
nanting  camp — in  fact  they  were  the  trained  and  disciplined 
centre  whence  the  drilling  of  the  rest  of  the  troops  extended. 
When  the  army  thus  formed  seemed  to  carry  everything  before 
them — when  they  marched  into  England  and  dictated  to  the 
rising  parliamentary  party,  their  teachers  and  leaders — espe- 
cially the  clergy — gave  a  reason  for  the  success  of  their  cause, 
in  which  we  may  safely  say  at  this  time  that  they  were  mis<> 
taken.  They  held  the  triumphal  march  of  their  troops  as  a 
sign  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  Almighty  was  to  send 
forth  the  obligation  of  the  Covenant,  first  over  the  three  kingr 
doms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  thence  over  all 
the  world.     In  the  hour  of  adversity  they  adhered  to  thia 
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mighty  delusion  with  a  picturesque  pertinacity.  When  Crom- 
well had  shattered  their  army  at  Dunbar  it  was  only  a  punish- 
ment to  them  for  having  permitted  persons  of  doubtful  cove- 
nantism  to  serve  in  their  ranks,  and  a  hint  to  drive  these  un- 
lucky coadjutors  forth  from  among  them.  Then  in  their  crazy 
excitement  they  got  possession  of  Prince  Charles  and  meta- 
morphosed him  into  a  covenanted  king.  No  doubt  there 
were  ugly  stories  about  orgies  with  Villiers  and  Wilmot,  but 
all  that  went  for  nought  now  that  he  was  a  covenanted 
king.  It  was  like  the  charges  of  profligacy  against  popes 
and  prelates — the  corrupt  nature  of  the  flesh  whereto  it  was 
attached  only  showed  the  potency  of  the  Apostolic  succes- 
sion that  passed  onwards  in  its  original  purity. 

The  *  young  man'  performed  abjuratory  penance  for  his 
father's  sins  against  the  Covenant  and  his  mother's  idolatry. 
He  and  his  dissolute  crew  submitted  to  '  discipline '  and  to  the 
ceaseless  outpourings  of  the  spirit — not  so  much  of  grace  as 
vituperation,  with  a  patience  and  resignation  almost  sublime. 
Call  it  hoax  or  farce,  it  was  the  most  egregious  and  flagitious 
act  of  the  kind  on  record.  But  it  satisfied  men  uplifted  to 
the  highest  regions  of  fanatical  fatalism.  They  took  the  cove- 
nanted prince  with  them  as  a  sort  of  talisman  that  would  carry 
them  and  their  Covenant  victorious  over  the  land,  and  caught 
the  chastisement  of  their  folly  at  Worcester. 

So  the  great  army  that  had  its  origin  in  the  return  of  the 
Scotch  veterans  from  the  great  European  war  came  to  the  end 
of  its  brilliant  career.  But  one  army  is  apt  to  make  another.. 
The  Parliamentary  party  were  not  to  see  the  fate  of  England 
put  at  issue  between  the  Scots  and  the  Cavaliers.  The 
paltry  force,  gathered  among  tapsters,  lackies,  and  the  general 
scum  of  the  city,  was,  under  Cromwell's  organisation,  converted 
into  the  mighty  host  of  Ironsides,  and  for  these  there  must  be 
work.  In  a  hand-to-hand  contest  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, each  doing  its  utmost  to  man  an  army,  it  was  absolute 
fate  that  the  country  some  six  or  eight  times  the  size  of  the 
other  must  be  victorious.  It  did  not  follow  that  victories  in 
the  stricken  field  made  absolute  subjugation.  Had  an  attempt 
been  made  to  subjugate  and  enslave  Scotland,  the  spirit  of  the 
old  war  of  independence  against  the  Plantagenets  might  have 
revived  and  found  work  for  the  Ironsides.  But  Scotland 
was  incori)orated  with  England  on  terms  of  equality — the 
Scotsman  enjoying  every  right  enjoyed  by  the  Englishmaiv 
This,  instead  of  a  misfortune,  was  a  mighty  boon.  The  saga- 
cious, industrious  Scots  had  the  whole  vast  field  of  English 
trade  and  colonisation  opened  to  their  enterprise.      Wealth 
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flowed  into  their  country — they  found  this  when  it  departed, 
for  the  navigation  law  which  included  them  under  the  Protec- 
torate, excluded  them  from  the  English  shipping  and  trade  when 
it  was  renewed  under  Charles  II.  Hence  it  was  that  they  de- 
manded a  colonisation  and  navigation  system  of  their  own,  and 
as  this  was  not  to  be  tolerated  by  England,  the  Union  had  to 
be  conceded  in  such  terms  as  to  restore  to  the  Scots  the  pri- 
vileges they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Protectorate. 

As  the  army  had  now  nothing  to  do  at  home,  it  was  natural 
that  its  commander  should  look  abroad.  He  had  a  power  in 
his  hands  that  could  frighten  any  State  in  Europe — the  vete- 
rans of  the  old  Scotch  army  were  incorporated  in  it,  and  a 
Scotch  general  performed  for  him  the  exploit  of  taking  Dunkirk 
from  Spain,  and  holding  it  against  Prance.  Here  we  are  again 
taught  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  historian  who  can  blend  our 
domestic  events  into  the  general  history  of  Europe.  The  con- 
tinental contests  gave  life  to  the  army  that  performed  the  first 
achievements  in  the  Civil  War,  and  here  at  the  end  of  it  is  an 
army  ready  to  make  England  formidable  wherever  she  may 
find  ground  of  quarrel.  The  aid  of  that  army  and  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  powerful  qommonwealth  of  England  were  so 
eagerly  sought  by  the  European  Powers,  that,  as  people  act  in 
smaller  afiairs,  they  did  not  look  too  narrowly  to  the  legitimacy 
of  the  Power  that  had  both  to  give.  What  could  be  accom- 
plished by  that  Power  was  signally  shown  in  the  saving  of  the 
poor  Voudois,  by  the  refusal  to  sign  the  treaty  with  France 
until  Mazarin  should  give  an  undertaking  to  stop  the  persecut- 
ing career  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  It  may  be  a  question,  look- 
ing at  the  affair  through  modern  political  views,  whether  the 
occasion  was  one  for  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  Con- 
tinent ;  but  it  was  such  a  deed  as,  compared  with  the  actions 
of  powerful  States  towards  weak  communities  in  that  day, 
stood  forth  in  glorious  contrast. 

In  the  great  rivalry  on  the  Continent,  the  instincts  of  the 
Commonwealth  attached  themselves  to  France  as  against  Spain. 
There  was  still  a  remnant  of  toleration  in  the  State  that  had 
been  governed  by  Henry  IV.,  and  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  yet 
unrevoked.  There  are  few  traces  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  day 
of  any  reluctance  to  clasp  in  friendly  grasp  the  hands  that 
in  the  phraseology  of  the  next  generation,  were  red  with  the 
blood-  of  the  royal  martyr.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  far  there  may  have  been  repugnance,  and  how  far  it  was 
sacrificed  to  the  material  interests  at  stake.  At  a  later  day, 
Louis  XIV.,  when  to  no  immediate  available  political  end,  but 
in  the  haughty  spirit  of  defiantly  proclaiming  <Uvine-right  prin- 
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ciples,  he  acknowledged  the '  Pretender '  a^  king  of  the  British 
empire  on  his  father's   death,  passed   a  more  effectual  con- 
demnation on  the  policy  of  Mazarin  than  od  the  ReTolution  of 
1688.     But  there  are  many  other  symptoms  that  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  scTenteenth  century  the  principles  of  divine  here- 
ditary succession  had  been  enlarged  and  strengthened  in  the 
continental  courts^  and  especially  in  the  court  of  France.    The 
expansion  of  the  French  power  towards  the  establishment  of 
the  old  empire,  with  the  House  of  Bourbon  at  its  head,  seems 
to  have  appealed  to  the  lawyers  and  the  churchmen  of  the  time 
to  preserve  that  vast  dominion  which  the  opening  of  successions 
and  prosperous  warfare  were  steadily  enlarging.     Lest  the  ex- 
istence of  so  magnificent  a  regal  fabric  should  be  endangered, 
let  them  prove  that  all  such  acts  as  the  opposition  to  Charles 
the  First,  and  the  dismissal  of  his  son  by  the  revolution,  were 
acts  not  only  criminal  as  offences  against  man,  but  blasphemous 
as  attempts  to  defeat  the  laws  of  God.     Thus  doctrines  far 
subtler  than  the  precepts  of  passive  obedience  preached  by  the 
Fihner  school,  were  elaborated  by  their  successors.    Genealogy 
was  found  to  be  an  exact  science :  given  the  relationship  to 
the  head  of  a  house  of  any  relation,  collateral  or  descended, 
that  relation's  place  in  the  order  of  succession  was  as  surely 
fixed  by  an  eternal  law  as  any  of  the  astronomical  facts  in  the 
almanac  calendars.     It  was  long,  however,  ere  the  intellect 
reached  this  subtle  analysis,  and  in  fact  the  bloodiest  wars  of  the 
middle  ages — that  of  York  and  Lancaster  among  them — arose 
out  of  the  unsettled  question  whether  the  succession  fell  to  the 
nearest  living  relation,  such  as  a  second  son,  or  to  the  offspring 
of  the  eldest.     There  was  something  assuring  and  complete  in 
the   establishment  of  unerring  law,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Deity  had  made  that  law  unerring  that  no  man  might  question 
or  oppose  it  without  guilt.     The  influence  of  the  law  came  out 
emphatically  in  the   treaties   about  the  Spanish   succession, 
when  the  divine-right  lawyers  proclaimed  that,  however  it  might 
be  settled  by  treaty  that  the  descendant  of  Louis  XIV.  who 
was  sovereign  of  Spain  should  not  also  be  sovereign  of  France, 
yet,  whatever  other  dominions  he  might  possess,  he  whom  the 
unfailing  law  of  hereditary  succession  pointed  to  as  King  of 
France  was  King  by  the  eternal  decree  of  God — and  this  is 
what  the  Count  of  Chambord  and  his  Jesuit  advisers  now  say, 
for  all  that  has  come  to  pass  since  the  doctrine  was  promul- 
gated in  the  days  of  the  great  Louis. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  gain  to  historical  literature  had 
the  clear  light  thrown  by  the  author  on  the  period  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate been  extended  down  to  the  war  of  the  Spanish  sue- 
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foreign  archivesy  professing  to  give  the  secrets  hidden  under 
the  ostensible  politics  of  England  and  Scotland  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  When  from  such  sources 
a  story  is  divnlged  by  a  foreign  resident,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  unknown  to  the  keenest  and  best-informed  home 
politicians  of  the  time,  the  most  appropriate  reception  we  can 
give  to  it  is  in  the  ancient  slang  expression  of  '  a  mare's  nest.' 
What  shall  we  say  if  it  should  be  revealed  some  time  hence,  by 
rummagers  in  the  archives  of  Timbuctoo  or  Zanzibar,  that  Car- 
dinal Manning  is  employed  by  the  Materialists  and  Comtists 
to  bring  Christianity  into  contempt,  and  that  Mr.  Newdegate 
is  a  Jesuit  father  who  has  done  splendid  services  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  inscrutable  policy  of  his  order  ? 

These  remarks  point  to  a  source  of  deception  to  be  watched 
and  detected  by  the  historical  critic.  It  is  not  to  be  in- 
ferred that  this  is  a  taint  common  to  the  news  sent  home  by 
strangers  who  have  sojourned  among  us.  On  the  contrary, 
the  acute  stranger — if  free  from  the  bias  of  the  diplomatist  who 
has  an  end  to  work  out,  or  of  the  spy  who  has  to  enhance  the 
importance  and  value  of  his  revelations — is  likely  to  see  the 
significance  of  events  and  tendencies  that  are  unnoticed  by 
ourselves  from  the  conformity  of  their  external  symptoms  to 
the  every-day  life  of  the  Constitution.  When  revelations  from 
such  a  source  cross  Yon  Kanke's  path,  he  apprehends  at  a 
glance  their  value,  and  puts  them  to  good  service.  He  was 
especially  fortunate  in  discovering  close  at  home — ^in  the  State 
archives  of  Berlin — one  of  the  most  valuable  treasures  of  this 
kind  that  has  been  brought  to  light  in  recent  times.  It  con- 
sists in  a  succession  of  letters  sent  by  two  brothers,  Friedrioh 
and  Louis  Bonnet,  to  the  Court  of  Brandenburg  from  Lon- 
don. These  letters  cover  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  it  is 
evident  from  the  references  made  to  them  that  they  contain 
full  information  on  some  political  events,  neglected,  or  but 
imperfectly  told,  in  our  home  sources  of  history.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have  entered 
on  communications  for  obtaining  a  full  copy  of  this  valuable 
collection  of  papers ;  and  we  must  hope  that  it  will  soon  be 
available  in  London  for  purposes  of  historical  research. 
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Art.  IV. — Histoire  de  la  Guerre  Civile  en  Amirique.  Par 
M.  le  Comte  de  Paris,  ancien  Aide-de-<Camp  du  Gr^n^ral 
MacClellan.  Tomes  I.  et  II.  Paris :  1874.  Tomes 
III.  etIV.     1875. 

T^HESE  volumes  in  more  than  one  respect  should  satisfy  any 
reader.  In  the  first  place  they  meet  the  want  hitherto  felt 
of  such  a  skilful  narrative  of  one  of  the  greatest,  and  certainly 
the  most  complicated  of  modern  wars,  as  should  give  a  juster 
measure  than  yet  has  been  attained  of  the  weight  of  individual 
events,  and  trace  more  clearly  their  influence  on  the  general 
course  of  the  struggle.  Advances,  retreats,  victories,  defeats, 
succeeded  each  other  confusedly  during  the  contest  on  the  dif- 
ferent theatres  of  the  war,  each  of  which  for  the  day  seemed  of 
chief  interest.  Preceding  narratives  had  either  diminished  un- 
duly the  importance  of  some  of  these,  by  dwelling  on  those 
that  were  better  known;  or,  describing  them  in  detail,  had 
failed  to  show  their  bearing  on  the  struggle  as  a.  whole. 
Writers  might  have  attempted  this  however  with  success,  who 
would  have  altogether  failed  where  the  Comte  de  Paris  has 
most  perfectly  succeeded.  Hitherto  no  one  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic  has  been  found  to  view  the  character  of  this  war 
in  its  larger  historical  aspect,  as  one  impressed  on  it  not  merely 
by  the  incidents  of  the  day,  but  by  the  slowly  strengthened 
force  of  precedent.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  divergence  of 
the  American  soldiery  from  European  rules,  their  want  of 
discipline,  their  personal  disregard  when  not  under  fire  for 
those  who  led  them,  their  general  impatience  of  restraint.  The 
peculiar  features  of  the  actions  fought  have  been  dwelt  upon  as 
though  these  could  have  been  reproduced  in  any  rough  and 
wooded  terrain  by  any  militia  that  found  themselves  engaged 
there.  Too  often  European  critics  have  treated  the  subject, 
when  deeming  it  worth  examination,  as  a  mere  question  of 
locality,  or  hasty  training,  or  a  superabundance  of  the  raw 
material  of  war.  The  Comte  de  Paris  approaches  it  in  its 
military  aspect  with  the  true  spirit  of  ])hilosophic  inquiry. 
He  goes  back,  being  the  first  to  take  this  simple  and  necessary 
step,  to  the  early  history  of  the  United  States  when  they  were 
struggling  and  separated  colonies.  At  the  risk  of  wounding 
French  sentiment,  he  enters  deeply  into  that  long  struggle  for 
a  continent  between  his  nation  and  our  own,  a  struggle  which, 
far  more  than  the  petty  wars  that  raged  along  the  Spanish 
Main  between  fierce  viceroys  and  savage  buccaneers,  decided 
the  destinies  of  a  new  world.     He  shows  how  the  endurance 
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cession.  For  no  period — at  least  for  none  equally  eventful — 
have  we  more  need  of  an  expositor  who  has  made  himself  fami- 
liar with  the  diplomatic  relations  and  the  political  creeds  of  the 
great  Continental  States. 

Here,  finding  ourselves  virtually  passing  the  boundaries 
of  Von  Ranke's  great  services  to  our  history,  and  at  the  same 
time  approaching  the  limits  appropriate  to  the  consideration  of 
one  book,  however  meritorious,  it  perhaps  becomes  us  to  pass 
from  the  tenor  of  the  book,  and  briefly  note  its  scope  and 
limits.  It  is  on  the  period  from  the  Reformation  to  the  set- 
tling down  of  the  Revolution  Government  and  the  opening  of 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  that  the  author  has  shown 
the  historical  strength  that  claims  for  his  book  a  great  place  in 
literature.  To  give  completeness  to  the  task  there  is  a  sum- 
mary sketch  at  the  beginning,  and  another  at  the  end,  bring- 
ing the  whole  down  to  the  accession  of  George  III.  For  tms 
latter  part  it  has  the  merit  of  being  a  lucid  sketch  over  a 
period  so  well  known  in  the  writings  of  others  that  the  author 
might  have  done  well  to  let  it  alone,  unless  he  was  prepared  to 
reopen  the  accepted  historical  literature  of  the  period,  and 
systematically  recast  the  results,  as  he  has  done  for  other 
portions  of  history.  The  initiative  sketch  is  still  less  valuable, 
and  tends,  placed  where  it  is,  to  prejudice  the  reader  against 
the  work,  and  disincline  him  to  follow  a  path  that  holds  forth 
so  slight  a  promise  of  the  rich  fulness  lying  beyond.  In  this 
introductory  sketch,  indeed,  there  is  that  tone  dready  referred 
to  of  completeness  in  accounting  for  every  historical  phenome^ 
non  by  a  policy  or  development,  while  we  have  not  the  assur- 
ance, so  amply  supplied  in  the  dealings  with  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  the  author  is  master  of  all  the  details  that  go  to 
make  up  the  generalities.  ■  In  fact,  we  know  that  on  many 
points  he  is  not  master  of  them,  for  nobody  is  master  of  them ; 
and  however  hard  it  may  be  to  the  acute  and  successful  con- 
queror  of  a  hundred  difficulties,  it  is  necessary  to  accept  the 
alternative  that  they  are  to  abide  in  the  limbo  of  the  un- 
known and  unsolved.  In  these  regions  of  doubt  and  difficulty 
lies  the  work  of  the  archasologist — work  that  is  hard  to  make 
interesting  to  any  but  those  who  pursue  it.  It  is  critical  and 
expository,  rather  than  narrative  and  descriptive ;  and  since  it 
is  not  fruitful  in  interesting  events,  an  attempt  is  sometimes 
made  to  give  interest  to  the  investigation — to  present  us  with 
the  adventures  of  the  hunter  in  encountering  and  solving  diffi- 
culties, so  that  our  sympathy  may  in  some  measure  be  in- 
vested in  his  fortunes — but  any  excitement  so  raised  is  gene- 
rally of  a  languid  kind.     The  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaos 
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as  centuries  pass,  however,  gives  the  archaeolo^t,  if  he  can 
pass  into  the  lively  historian,  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  cer- 
tain picturesqueness  to  his  story,  as  the  detailed  front  of  a 
picture  is  relieved  by  the  hazy  background.  No  one  could 
have  better  accomplished  such  a  happy  combination  than  our 
author ;  but  all  men's  capacities  are  limited,  and  we  need  hardly 
expect  him  now  to  imdertake  so  great  a  task. 

Indeed,  if  he  did  so,  it  would  only  be  a  deepening  of  the 
reproach  already  cast  upon  our  own  historical  literature  by  his 
triumph.  Take  the  present  book  for  all  in  all,  it  is  the  best 
history  of  England  written  by  one  man.  If  we  should  put 
together  the  various  fragments  of  our  histoi^y,  composed  by 
eminent  authors,  yet  it  is  likely  that  Germany  could  still  excel 
us — at  least  we  would  have  diflSculty  in  competing  with  the 
united  result  of  Lappenberg,  Pauli,  Sanke,  and  Raumer.  Lap- 
penberg's  'Anglo-Saxons'  has  been  long  translated  and  is 
well  known.  Pauli  carries  on  the  narrative  to  the  point  where 
Ranke  begins  to  show  his  full  strength — the  Reformation.* 
Still  further  to  our  shame,  this  book  is  still  untranslated,  and 
it  might  be  for  the  consideration  of  the  body  of  gentlemen 
who  have  so  successfully  made  English  readers  familiar  with 
the  work  in  hand,  whether  they  should  go  back  and  give  us  in 
full  the  history  of  the  Plantagenets.  In  our  having  no  better 
standard  history  than  the  '  Hume  and  Smollett '  of  our  grand- 
fathers there  is  no  justification  in  scantiness  of  material.  On 
the  contrary,  the  abundance  of  chronicle  and  state-paper 
matter  accessible — especially  the  accumulated  flow  that  has 
recently  been  poured  forth — seems  to  have  frightened  our 
native  historians  from  any  attempt  to  make  a  comprehensive 
use  of  the  whole.  The  foreigner  who  has  had  so  much  ex- 
perience in  the  history  of  other  lands  has  faced  the  task  more 
manfully,  probably  because  his  experience  has  taught  him  how 
to  extract  all  that  is  emphatic  and  suggestive  in  confused 
masses  of  material.  It  would  not  increase  our  respect  for  his 
work  to  find  him  making  astounding  discoveries  in  unexpected 
quarters,  or  strewing  his  pages  with  recondite  authorities. 
Much  has  been  added  to  our  raw  material  of  history  since  he 
completed  his  work,  but  nothing  to  supersede  any  important 
portion  of  it.  It  is  seldom  that  new  discoveries  supersede 
sagaciously  written  history,  since  there  is  an  instinct  that  car- 
ries the  authors  of  such  works  free  of  flagrant  fallacies.  Too 
much  has  recently  been  accepted  from  the  documents  found  in 

*  Geschichte  von  England,  von  Keinhold  Pauli,  mit  einem  Vor- 
worte,  von  J.  M.  Lappenberg.     Hamburg,  1853,  3  vols. 
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1861,  and  in  its  little  armies  of  the  last  oenturj,  the  model  of  those 
that  took  part  in  the  Civil  War.* 

The  Comte  passes  on  at  this  point  to  a  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  Northern  or  Southern  levies  of  1861  can  be  more 
properly  compared  with  the  volunteers  that  won  its  indepen- 
dence for  the  Union.  Here  we  do  not  care  to  follow  him ;  for 
in  all  parts  where  the  military  history,  which  in  his  opening 
paragraphs  he  declares  to  be  the  essential  purpose  of  his  work, 
is  crossed  by  politics,  we  must  decline  to  adopt  his  views.  But 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  truth  of  his  sketch  of  the 
singular  likeness  between  the  men  who  fought  against  the 
solaiers  of  Howe  and  Clinton,  and  those  who  marched  against 
Richmond. 

'  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  in  the  first  soldiers  who 
carried  the  flag  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  under  fire,  those  features  which 
always  characterised  the  Federal  volunteer.  These  were  revealed  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  contest  with  the  mother  country.  When  hardly 
brought  together  they  faced  boldly,  behind  the  most  trifiing  shelter,  the 
«hook  of  the  British  veterans.  They  defended  themselves  with  remark- 
able tenacity  at  Bunker's  Hill,  just  as  the  improvised  soldiers  of  Jackson 
at  New  Orleans  did  fifty  years  later,  and  on  a  grander  theatre,  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  at  Gettysburg.  They  were  indefatigable  in  the  use 
of  the  axe  and  pick  in  the  sieges  of  Boston  and  Yorktown,  just  as  were 
those  volunteers  who  in  four  years  covered  America  with  their  fortifi- 
cations and  intrenchments.  So  also  they  were  easily  shaken  when  they 
felt  or  fancied  themselves  taken  in  fiank,  as  at  Brandywine  and  German- 
town  ;  difiiicult  to  move  forward  to  the  assault  of  a  strong  position,  and 
forgetfiil  of  the  principle  that  there  is  less  danger  in  a  rush  upon  the  enemy 
than  in  standing  still  to  receive  his  fire.  They  lost  their  organisation 
rapidly,  and,  what  is  more  rare,  they  recovered  it  again  no  less  promptly. 
From  their  first  engagements  with  the  English  down  to  the  hour  which 
armed  one  part  of  them  against  the  other,  the  American  volunteers, 
aided  powerfully  by  the  nature  of  a  countiy  covered  with  woods  and 
cut  up  by  morasses,  rarely  let  a  panic  degenerate  into  a  rout,  and  had 
the  remarkable  merit  of  not  believing  themselves  beaten  after  a  defeat.' 

On  this  text,  taken  primarily  from  the  Revolutionary  contest^ 
the  whole  history  of  the  Civil  War,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  suc- 
ceeding chapters,  is  a  running  commentary.  The  Comte  de 
Paris  justly  deserves  the  praise  due  to  the  critic  who  has  first 
seized  the  truth  of  this  continuity  of  American  history,  and 
placed  it  in  clear  light.  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that 
the  strong  political  bias  which  he  throughout  displays  to  the 
side  oh  which  he  served,  has  led  to  his  disfiguring  what 
may  be  termed  the  very  cream  of  his  great  work  by  intro- 
ducing strictures  on  the  Confederate  troops  which  we  have 
purposely  omitted.     It  is  enough  here  to  say  that  he  speaks 
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of  the  soldiers  at  whose  head  Lee  and  Jackson  won  im- 
perishable fame,  as  ^destitute  individually  of  tenacity  and 
^  perseverance ; '  a  description  that  so  utterly  belies  what  history 
records  of  the  Confederate  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  it  to  have  been  penned  by  the  same 
critic  who  has  surveyed  and  described  its  adversaries  with  such 
admirable  truth. 

The  military  history  of  the  American  War  is  not  limited, 
like  those  of  modem  European  struggles,  to  months  or  weeks, 
but  covers  just  four  years  of  continuous  contest ;  while  in  each 
year  the  immense  resources  gradually  brought  to  bear,  and  the 
vast  extent  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  broke  off  the  conflict 
into  sections,  forming  campaigns  important  in  themselves,  and 
at  first  sight  little  connected  with  the  rest.  As  before  men- 
tioned, the  Comte  de  Paris  has  done  more  than  any  writer  who 
preceded  him  to  preserve  a  spirit  of  unity  throughout  his  narra- 
tive. He  has  found  it  necessary,  nevertheless,  to  pass  in  separ 
rate  chapters  from  east  to  west,  and  again  from  either  flank  to 
the  connecting  operations  in  the  centre.  It  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  within  our  limits  to  follow  him  over  these  various 
fields,  and  indeed,  the  four  volumes  when  complete  only  carry 
down  the  story  to  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  For  our 
purpose  of  showing  the  special  value  of  this  work  it  will  be 
better  to  examine  a  few  of  those  parts  which  illustrate  the 
American  system  of  forming  and  training  and  employing  an 
army,  as  opposed  to  the  European  methods,  and  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  displayed  by  such  an  army  in  the  field. 

And  first  to  speak  of  its  formation.  Uniforms,  the  Comte 
begins  by  observing,  were  plentiful  enough  on  national  holidays 
before  the  war;  but  the  mUitia  regiments  wont  to  display  them- 
selves on  such  festive  occasions  were  meant  only  for  show.  So 
notorious  was  this,  that  one  of  the  New  York  battalions,  com- 
posed mainly  of  French  immigrants,  had  assumed  the  mock 
title  of  the  *  Gardes  LafourchettOc'  And  while  according  to 
the  popular  boast  the  national  roll-call  embraced  over  three 
millions  of  soldiers,  ^  the  men  who  felt  a  real  vocation  for 
'  military  studies,'  says  the  Comte,  ^  were  obliged,  like  Sher- 
'  man,  to  turn  their  knowledge  to  account  as  professors  in  the 
^  special  colleges  founded  in  the  South ; '  which  portion  of  the 
States,  as  he  has  elsewhere  pointed  out,  had  more  occasion  to 
keep  up  the  true  martial  spirit  But  when  the  rude  events  of 
the  spring  of  1861  opened  the  eyes  of  the  least  far-seeing  to 
the  reality  of  the  coming  crisis,  '  the  formation  of  an  army 
^  charged  to  defend  the  Constitution  was  held  to  be  a  national 
'  business  ; '  and  so  each  person  of  energy  went  to  work  with 
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the  feeling  that  his  duty  ivas  to  act  without  waiting  for  any 
orders.  The  apparent  want  of  any  general  rules  of  organic 
sation  was  but  conformable,  it  is  well  observed^  to  the  ad- 
ministrative system  of  a  country  which  everywhere  leaves  so 
much  to  local  and  individual  activity,  and  where  the  central 
authority  has  no  army  of  functionaries  vested  with  an  almost 
sacred  character.  The  levy  once  ordered,  the  Federal  autho- 
rity did  nothing  more  for  its  share  in  raising  it  than  taking 
over  the  regiments  sent  up  by  each  State  as  its  quota.  The 
States  themselves  were  almost  equally  deficient  in  administrative 
machinery,  and  confined  their  action  chiefly  to  guiding  individ- 
ual effort.  The  Comte  adds  that  popular  supervision  kept  their 
higher  magistrates  free  from  the  favouritism  which  is  the  vice- 
of  functionaries  frequently  elected ;  but  here  we  think  that 
opinion  in  Ainerica  ^1  hardly  confirm  him,  and  certainly 
the  recorded  incompetency  of  its  officers,  of  whom  the  army 
was  purged  afterwards  with  difficulty  and  trouble,  as  the  Comte 
himself  shows  in  the  sequel,  was  in  the  higher  ranks  often  the 
direct  result  of  patronage  exercised  by  governors,  as  in  the 
lower  it  was  due  to  the  elective  system  of  the  volunteers. 

Thus  left  to  itself,  or  but  slightly  aided  by  authority,  the 
national  movement  to  arms  went  rapidly  on  under  the  stimulus, 
of  individual  spirit.  The  recruiting  office  that  was  opened  in 
every  village  became  the  popular  rendezvous.  Some,  moved 
by  a  spirit  of  adventure,  some  by  genuine  love  of  the  Union^ 
and  many  by  the  abolitionist  sentunents  which  Longfellow'^ 
songs  and  Mrs.  Stowe's  tales  had  nursed,  and  which  were 
already  fairly  aroused,  entered  their  names  in  the  volunteer 
lists  as  privates.  But  the  more  important  classes  could  do» 
more  tlum  this,  and  in  doing  it  win  for  themselves  a  new  posi- 
tion. So  those  who  united  means  and  popularity  sufficient^ 
undertook  to  raise  their  own  company,  or  battalion,  or  even 
brigade.  The  governors,  who  could  dispense  colonels'  com- 
missions freely,  used  their  power  to  promise  one  to  any  person 
who  would  undertake  to  put  his  regiment  together  effectively 
by  any  means  within  a  certain  limit  of  time ;  and  with  no  more 
than  a  written  provisional  authoritv  for  this  piurpose  many 
individuals  actually  accomplished  the  task  within  the  short 
space  allowed  by  simply  appealing  to  the  public  round  them. 
Anyone  so  engaged  in  his  turn  promised  the  most  active  of 
his  associates  coounissions  or  a  canteen  contract  as  a  reward  for 
bringing  in  a  certain  number  of  volunteers;  and  gigantic  hand- 
bills, with  illustrations  to  show  the  deeds  of  heroism  the  future 
corps  was  destined  for,  covered  the  walls,  and  in  some  cases 
streamed  as  banners  across  the  streets.     The  first  recruits,  as 
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soon  as  dressed  in  unifonns  chosen  for  show  more  than  use, 
were  sent  out  into  the  highways  and  lanes  to  brin^  others  in. 
The  Zouave  dress^  though  looking  ridiculous  in  the  Comte's 
critical  eyes  on  the  bony  Americans  who  strutted  about  in  it, 
proved  an  immense  attraction  in  those  days,  when  the  capture 
cf  the  green  hill  of  Solferino  by  Zouave  skirmishers  was  still 
fresh  in  men's  minds.  But  the  invitations  sent  out  by  no 
means  always  appealed  to  purely  warlike  instincts ;  and  one 
regiment  of  heavy  artillery,  specially  distinguished  two  years 
later  at  Gettysburg,  filled  its  ranks  by  advertising  itself  '  to 
^  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  military  service,'  as  sure  of  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  being  kept  constantly  in  garrison  at 
Washington,  and  so  spared  the  privations  of  camp  life  in  the 
field.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fine  example  was  set  in  Indiana, 
whose  troops  had  been  accused  of  panic-flight  in  the  war 
with  Mexico ;  for  this  State  saw  crowds  coming  in  voluntarily 
to  wipe  away  the  stain,  and  enlisting  in  regiments  which  as- 
sumed the  device,  *  Remember  Buena  Vista,'  that  being  the 
action  of  which  the  n^en  of  Indiana  were  resolved  to  redeem 
the  memory.  The  individual  action  which  in  the  first  few 
days  raised  a  force  of  75,000  men,  and  another  large  draft  a 
month  later,  was  carried  sometimes  beyond  the  limits  of  State 
control  by  those  who  were  not  on  good  terms  with  their 
governors.  Thus  General  Sickles,  of  New  York,  who  had 
ofiered  the  President  to  raise  a  brigade  directly  for  the  Union, 
did  so  by  placing  his  recruiting  depot  on  ground  belonging  to 
a  fort  under  Federal  keeping,  thus  carrying  it  direct  to  Wash- 
ington. Nor  was  it  until  some  time  after  that  Lincoln,  forced 
hy  representations  of  the  mischief  this  competition  caused  the 
volunteer  movement,  ordered  that  these  independent  corps 
should  be  officially  enrolled  as  parts  of  the  contingents  of  the 
States  from  which  their  members  were  actually  drawn.  Before 
this  decision  reached  the  Sickles  brigade,  it  had  actually  lost 
half  its  original  numbers  by  wounds  or  sickness  from  service 
in  the  field. 

Whilst  praising  the  spirit  which  made  so  little  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  first  levy,  the  Comte  de  Paris,  speaking  here  from 
close  observation,  declares  plainly  that  its  mass  was  of  inferior 
material.  The  well-to-do  and  steady  citizens  were  not  at  first 
sensible  of  the  duty  of  personal  exposure  in  the  ranks ;  and  as 
-a  rule  *  these  volunteers  were  collected  from  the  disorderly 
'  classes  of  the  towns  and  villages,'  whilst  the  short  limit  of 
their  three  months'  engagement  prevented  from  the  first  any 
hope  of  seriously  disciplining  them.  In  a  word,  *  they  were 
^  much  like  the  militiamen  of  the  War  of  Independence  that 
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'  gave  Washington  so  much  anxiety ; '  and  carried  their  loose 
principles  out  soon  afterwards  so  far  as  to  leave  their  posts  the 
very  night  their  engagement  was  up,  regardless  that  a  battle 
might  be  expected  within  a  few  hours.  Such  contingents, 
however,  formed  the  larger  part  of  the  force  collected  in  June 
1861,  under  MacDowell,  and  it  need  hardly  therefore  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  war  opened  with  disaster.  The  second  and 
third  levies,  on  a  larger  scale  and  for  three  years'  duty  instead 
of  three  months,  reached  a  different  sociaJ  class  altogether. 
Many,  it  is  true,  in  enlisting  were  still  actuated  more  by  the 
spirit  of  adventure  than  that  of  patriotism ;  but  the  real  im- 
minence of  the  national  peril  now  began  to  affect  all  hearts,  and 
the  new  recruits  were  animated  by  a  stern  resolution  that  had 
been  wanting  in  the  first.     ^  They  were  not  good  soldiers ; 

*  they  were  hardly  soldiers  at  all.     But  they  really  wished  to 

*  become  such,  and  that  was  the  proper  condition  by  which  to 
'  attain  the  result.'  And  this,  although  among  them  was  a 
certain  proportion  of  that  large  mass  of  the  restless  and  unfor- 
tunate which  America  continually  receives  from  Europe,  and 
which  is  apt  in  quiet  times  to  float  as  a  scum  over  the  great  trans- 
Atlantic  cities.  These,  however,  were  held  very  much  apart 
from  the  native  Americans,  and  it  was  they  who  thronged 
particularly  into  the  ranks  of  regiments  like  the  ^  Fire  Zouaves' 
of  New  York,  where  a  showy  uniform  had  for  its  complement 
a  very  small  share  of  discipline.  Making  all  deductions,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Comte  is  in  the  right  when  he  asserts  that 
on  the  whole  the  medley  mass  of  volunteers  of  the  first  year  of 
the  war  represented  fairly  enough  the  nation  that  produced  it, 
and  as  a  whole  was  thoroughly  moved  by  a  national  spirit.  In 
the  ranks,  indeed,  were  already  numbers  of  men  who  quitted 
good  positions  in  civil  life,  with  others  advanced  in  years  or 
bound  to  their  homes  by  strong  family  ties.  And  that  such 
men  took  up  arms  voluntarily  when  there  was  not  only  no 
glut  of  the  labour-market,  but  a  great  temporary  rise  in  all 
wages  and  profits,  is  proof  sufficient  of  disinterested  patriotism, 
or  true  martial  ardour,  or  of  both  combined.  As  to  the  asser- 
tion often  made  by  foreign  critics  that  the  Americans  at  this 
period  of  the  war  were  hiring  immigrants  to  do  their  fighting — 
a  remark  no  doubt  arising  from  mistaking  the  composition  of 
certain  special  corps  for  that  of  the  Federal  army — the  statis- 
tics since  collected  show  that  of  the  whole  of  the  volunteers  of 
the  first  year,  one-tenth  barely  were  non-naturalised,  while  six- 
tenths  were  American  born,  the  rest  being  of  course  American 

.  citizens  originally  of  European  birth. 

All  the  world  is  aware  how  the  sharp  defeat  of  its  first  levies 
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at  Bull  Run  changed  f he  whole  aspect  of  the  war,  on  the 
Federal  side  especially.  If  on  the  one  hand  it  raised  the  spirits 
of  the  South,  seeming  to  assure  it  safety  for  its  new  capital, 
and  a  strategic  position  that  menaced  Washin^n  itself,  it 
acted  far  more  against  its  cause  in  reality  by  callmg  forth  the 
latent  strength  of  its  foe.  The  advocates  of  peace  at  any  price 
had  been  struggling  in  Congress  against  the  proposition  the 
Lincoln  Cabinet  had  resolved  to  put  forward,  of  a  new  levy  of 
400,000  long-service  volunteers  to  replace  the  first  draft  of 
three  months'  men  already  about  to  be  discharged.  Their 
objections  had  been  patiently  listened  to,  and  negatived  already 
by  the  supporters  of  the  administration.  But  the  final  discus* 
sion  was  fixed,  by  a  strange  chance,  for  the  very  day  that  the 
bitter  news  of  the  defeat  arrived ;  and  the  solemnity  and  deci- 
sion with  which  the  bill  was  at  once  approved  that  augmented 
the  levy  to  half  a  million  of  men,  and  raised  the  loan  accom- 
panying it  from  four  to  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  showed 
that  the  representatives  of  the  Union  cause  were  thoroughly 
in  earnest,  and  felt  they  had  their  people's  full  support.  So 
at  every  crius  of  the  war,  the  Comte  observes,  the  Congress 
set  the  nation  an  example  of  perseverance,  and  of  the  patriotism 
that  is  roused  by  defeat  even  more  than  victory ;  qualities  which 
he  attributes  not  so  much  to  their  race  as  to  that  free  working 
of  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  which  made  each  citizen  feel  the 
common  cause  to  be  especially  his  own. 

The  great  change  or  development  of  feeling  that  the  first 
great  battle  produced  has  been  often  spoken  of  before  less 
perfectly;  but  in  the  Comte's  pages  is  for  the  first  time  fully 
explained  the  process  by  which  there  was  framed  out  of  such 
rude  material  the  great  machine,  with  which  the  task  was  again 
undertaken  of  threatening  the  Confederate  capital.  Long  and 
weary  years  were  to  elapse  before  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
should  enter  Bichmond ;  and  its  advance  was  to  be  opposed 
by  enthusiastic  defenders,  led  by  a  chief  who  has  few  peers  even 
among  the  'greatest  commanders.  But  the  foundation  of  future 
success,  won,  despite  repeated  and  severe  discouragement,  was 
laid  round  Washington  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  when  Mac- 
Clellan,  firesh  from  successes  in  Western  Virginia,  was  called  to 
the  capital  to  take  the  military  control  of  the  masses  hastily 
assembled  round  it.  The  nation  had  discovered  that  a  hundred 
thousand  men  cannot  be  moved  or  fought  without  some  previous 
attempt  at  organisation,  and  on  the  new  commander  devolved  the 
powers  which  in  its  first  blind  ignorance  of  war  it  had  denied 
his  predecessor.  The  cold,  clear  style  of  the  historian  warms  to 
the  nearest  approach  to  enthusiasm  to  be  found  in  his  volumes 
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as  he  speaks  of  the  high  qualities  of  his  old  chief  and  friend, 
of  the  laborious  character,  the  precise  and  methodical  spirit, 
and  the  vast  military  knowledge  which  fitted  MacClellan  for 
his  gigantic  task.  Men  were  at  this  time  the  least  of  his 
needs.  Of  the  three-months'  volunteers  handed  over  to  his 
charge  a  large  proportion  re-enlisted,  and,  what  was  more 
important,  the  President's  second  call  made  in  May  for  forty 
battalions  had  been  met  by  the  States  with  over  two  hundred, 
so  that  not  far  from  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men  were  already 
under  arms ;  and  it  was  certain  that  the  other  half  of  the 
national  force  now  approved  by  Act  of  Congress  would  be 
raised  without  difficulty,  since  the  militia  regiments,  in  the 
larger  States  especially,  had  been  filled  up  quite  as  rapidly  as 
they  were  thinned  by  the  transfer  of  their  rank  and  file  to  the 
volunteers.  Battalions  on  battalions,  ^  mustered  in '  daily, 
and  by  this  simple  act  brought  on  to  the  pay-sheets,  and 
under  the  military  code  of  the  Union,  were  arming  at  Washing- 
ton, the  whole  neighbourhood  of  which  at  once  became  one 
vast  camp  of  instruction  under  the  inspiration  of  the  new 
Commander-in-Chief.  Each  regiment  on  its  arrival  was  put 
through  a  drill  parade  of  the  simplest  order ;  and  on  show- 
ing that  it  could  march  past  without  much  confusion,  was 
brigaded  with  one  or  two  of  rather  higher  experience,  to  get 
the  benefit  of  such  joint  training  as  the  staff  could  bestow. 
The  old  West  Point  officers,  as  the  only  men  really  ready  for 
the  work,  now  naturally  came  into  extraordinary  prominence. 
The  attempt  being  abandoned  which  had  first  been  made,  to  keep 
the  small  body  of  regulars  a  force  apart,  as  a  kind  of  speciid 
reserve,  they  were  distributed  among  the  divisions  gradually 
formed,  their  former  officers  being  for  the  most  part  also 
distributed  among  the  volunteers  with  higher  rank.  Lincoln 
himself  prudently  adopted  this  mode  of  utilising  the  only  edu- 
cated soldiers  available.  He  took  counsel  with  the  seniors  as 
to  the  capabilities  of  those  upon  the  regimental  lists,  or  return- 
ing to  the  sei-vice  voluntarily  from  civil  employ ;  and  the  first 
large  lists  of  generals  created  included  not  only  such  names  as 
those  of  Grant,  Sherman,  Meade,  Thomas,  Kearney,  Hooker, 
and  Slocum,  each  a  celebrity  in  his  way  in  the  campaigns  to 
come,  but  a  number  of  others  who  were  at  least  efficient  in  their 
first  duty  of  the  instruction  of  raw  troops.  The  theory  so  care- 
fully inculcated  at  West  Point  had  now  full  scope  for  being 
carried  out  in  practice,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  value  of 
thorough  early  professional  training  was  never  more  signally 
illustrated.  With  all  their  exertions,  however,  the  task  of 
organisation  at  first  seemed  beyond  the  powers  of  the  military 
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staff,  as  that  of  administration  exceeded  the  powers  of  the 
civilians  hastily  brought  in  to  execute  the  important  duties  of 
the  commissariat ;  and  for  some  time  the  sight  was  not  un- 
common of  one  regiment  left  to  exist  on  unbaked  flour  and 
other  raw  supplies,  whilst  its  next-door  neighbour  was  abun- 
dantly furnished  with  all  camp  requisites.  Such  inequalities, 
however,  as  well  as  those  first  apparent  in  the  arms  carried,  which 
were  of  various  patterns  and  values,  were  gradually  overcome 
by  energy  and  lavish  expenditure.  But  it  was  at  first  found 
harder  to  discipline  than  to  feed  this  great  armed  horde — for 
such  it  really  was  for  some  weeks  after  MacClellan  took  the 
command. 

In  such  a  case  discipline  must  commence  from  above,  and  the 
new  general  had  reason  enough  to  be  daunted  by  the  condition 
of  his  body  of  officers.  How  the  volunteer  regiments  were 
furnished  with  these  has  already  been  described.  Numbers  of 
those  who  had  gained  commissions  so  easily  were  quite  unfit  to 
exercise  authority,  and  yet  under  the  Federal  military  code  had 
precisely  the  same  powers  over  their  men  as  if  they  had 
served  in  the  regulars  all  their  lives.  Of  course  such  authority 
would  often  be  abused ;  and  the  difficulties  thus  arising  were 
enhanced  by  the  fact,  thnt  the  same  code  appeared  to  keep  the 
officers,  however  inefficient  or  unworthy,  free  from  any  penalty 
not  inflicted  by  a  legally  assembled  court-martial.  In  practice 
it  was  found  quite  impossible  to  carry  out  this  principle.  It 
was  evaded,  therefore,  by  the  rough  expedient  of  putting  the 
officer  charged  with  an  offence  under  arrest  as  thou^rh  for  trial, 
and  detaining  him  in  this  ignominious  position  until  he  resigned 
his  commission,  any  appeal  to  the  President  for  intervention 
being  forwarded  with  the  accompanying  instruction  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  exercise  his  supreme  authority  and  dismiss 
the  applicant.  A  large  part  of  the  openly  profligate  or  irre- 
gular were  thus  sternly  weeded  out.  But  it  was  more  difficult 
by  far  to  deal  with  the  numerous  cases  of  incompetency.  To 
purge  the  army  from  these  certain  Examination  Committees 
were  after  some  time  appointed  which  went  to  their  work  un- 
flinchingly. The  examinations  were  purposely  deferred  till  the 
generals  had  obtained  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  officers 
to  be  tested,  which  was  furnished  in  private  notes  to  the  Com- 
mittee. Upon  this  information  chiefly  the  examination  was  based, 
and  made  more  or  less  severe  at  discretion,  the  object  being  not 
80  much  really  to  try  the  capabilities,  as  to  settle  the  future  posi- 
tion of  those  summoned  to  it.  If  the  candidate  was  known  to 
have  taken  pains  already,  or  to  be  likely  to  improve,  the  ques- 
tioning was  simple,  and  the  certificate  easily  gained.     If  ill 
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reported  of,  he  was  invariably  made  to  fail.  Ludicrous  and 
painful  scenes  followed,  and  we  are  told  of  some  who  literally 
cast  themselves  at  their  judges'  feet^  imploring  them  to  spare 
the  suppliant  the  loss  not  merely  of  his  epaulettes,  but  of  the 
income  it  had  cost  him  so  much  to  earn.  Injustice,  it  is  added, 
was  no  doubt  done  in  some  instances^  but  a  less  injustice  than 
the  retention  of  these  inefficient  men  in  the  army  would  have 
been  to  the  soldiers  below  them.  The  governors  of  States, 
it  should  be  observed,  still  retained  the  nominal  right  of  filling 
up  the  vacancies  that  daily  followed  on  the  application  of  this 
test.  But  when  once  it  was  made  clear  that  the  nominee 
would  be  disqualified  for  ignorance,  nomination  became  of  little 
use,  and  promotion  fell  naturally  to  the  regimental  authorities, 
and  usually  to  the  most  useful  officers.  This  process  of  elimi- 
nation in  the  upper  ranks  told  speedily  on  the  general  discipline. 
Not  that  American  volunteers  ever  acquire  that  outward  respect 
for  their  military  superiors  which  is  the  law  of  European  armies. 
But,  at  least,  orders  came  to  be  obeyed.  Officers  who  had  the 
natural  gift  of  command  rapidly  acquired  the  trust  of  their  men, 
intelligence  and  education  making  it  much  easier  to  enforce 
regulations  than  an  outward  observer  of  the  easy  manners  on 
either  side  would  have  believed.  Once  well  understood  to  be 
salutary,  the  necessary  constraints  of  military  life  were  sub- 
mitted to  with  extraordinary  readiness,  and,  except  in  the 
ease  of  a  few  regiments  of  foreigners,  turbulence  and  continued 
disobedience  were 'quite  as  unknown  as  in  more  thoroughly 
disciplined  armies.  There  was  one  isolated  attempt  at  mutiny, 
indeed,  very  soon  after*  MacClellan  assumed  command  ;  but  it 
was  put  down  with  ease  by^  the  prompt  use  of  some  regulars  who 
were  at  hand,  and  the  only  punishment  inflicted  was  the  depriva- 
tion of  the  regimental  standard,  the  battalion  thus  disgraced 
becoming  afterwards  one  of  the  best  behaved  corps  in  the  army. 
An  extraordinary  test  of  the  obedience  of  these  volunteers  to 
reasonable  orders,  proving  also  a  great  advantage  to  their  subse- 
quent discipline,  was  the  decision  taken  very  early  to  exclude 
absolutely  all  intoxicating,  liquors  from  the  camps.  The  pro- 
vost marshal  diligently  searched  the  canteens  from  time  to  time 
to  see  this  carried  out.  The  only  spirits  kept  by  the  commis- 
sariat were  reserved  strictly  for  hospital  cases,  or  issued  under 
special  orders  to  parties  put  to  extraordinarily  hard  work,  or  en- 
camped in  swamps.  Out  of  Washington  itself  it  soon  came  to 
pass  that  a  drunken  soldier  was  a  thing  unknown,  and  through- 
out the  subsequent  operations  it  proved  easy  to  enforce  the 
rule,  except,  ii^eed,  again  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  regiments, 
the  Germans,  on  opportunity,  proving  more  faithful  to  their 
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IcLgerbier  than  their  orders,  and  other  Europeans  indulging 
stealthily  in  eau-de-vie. 

The  elements  of  discipline  once  established,  drill  and  tactics 
followed  in  the  order  of  instruction.  Here  again  the  absence 
of  trained  officers  seemed  to  present  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culties, and  these  were  once  more  met  by  the  superior  intelli- 
gence of  the  men  on  which  the  historian  dwells  so  admiringly. 
The  large  number  of  three  field  officers  to  each  battalion, 
borrowed  by  the  Americans  from  our  organisation,  would 
have  been  superfluous  in  a  Frenchman's  judgment  for  a 
standing  army,  but  is  admitted  to  have  been  found  of  the 
greatest  advantage  here,  in  the  many  cases  where  either  the 
colonel,  the  lieutenant-colonel,  or  the  major  took  pains  to  show 
himself  a  willing  leai'ner  as  well  as  a  teacher,  and  had  a  natural 
ift  for  command.  Whichever  it  happened  to  be  of  the  three 
ell  naturally  into  the  position  of  chief  instructor  to  the  batta- 
lion. The  colonels,  however,  showed  particular  zeal  in  vying 
with  each  other  in  these  exercises;  and  it  was  a  common  sight, 
after  the  day's  drills  were  done,  to  see  the  officers  assembled 
in  their  commander's  tent  to  undergo  a  private  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  regulations  to  prepare  for  the  work  of  the 
morrow.  Much  the  same  process  of  hard  personal  toil  and  study 
was  Carried  out  with  the  regimental  account-keeping.  But  here 
llie  success  was  not  so  general  as  in  the  matter  of  drill ;  and 
the  Comte  tells  us  that  one  must  have  been  personally  present 
at  an  inspection  of  some  of  these  battalions,  a  duty  that  no 
doubt  often  fell  on  MacClellan's  staff,  to  understand  the  mise- 
ries caused  to  some  of  the  thousands  of  officers  who  were  re- 
quired as  part  of  their  duty  to  keep  up  regularly  the  books  and 
returns  prescribed  by  the  regulations. 

Gradually  MacClellan's  exertions  bore  fruit,  and  his  ideas 
of  making  his  command  really  mobile  took  practical  substance. 
Order  and  discipline  were  fairly  maintained ;  his  staff  was  as 
efficient  as  its  still  modest  numbers  allowed ;  and  regiments, 
brigades,  and  even  divisions  became  units  disposable  for  action 
at  the  need.  One  terrible  flaw  there  remained  that  his  powers 
could  not  mend,  and  as  it  lasted  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  war,  and  has  never  before  been  thoroughly  exposed,  it  de- 
serves special  notice.  Admirably  as  the  American  volunteer 
system  served  the  special  purpose  of  raising  suddenly  great 
bodies  of  men,  it  created  no  reserve  whatever  to  supply  vacan- 
cies. Once  formed  and  sent  away  from  its  State,  the  regiment 
left  no*  depot,  for  as  all  the  posts  considered  worth  filling  were 
with  the  head-quarters,  there  was  no  one  who  could  carry  on 
at  its  home  the  business  of  recruiting,  much  less  of  training. 
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An  action  or  two,  a  week  in  the  sun,  a  swampy  bivouac,  might 
leave  it  the  mere  skeleton  of  its  former  self;  and  although  the 
same  State  or  municipality  might  send  a  fresh  battalion  to  re- 
lieve it,  there  was  no  connexion  between  the  two,  nor  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  new  comers  from  the  experience  of  the  reduced 
but  comparatively  veteran  body.  To  have  attempted  to 
remedy  this  by  altering  the  volunteer  system  at  its  root,  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  fatal  to  its  working.  Nor  was  it 
until  the  ste.rn  pressure  of  events  made  the  dreaded  word  Con- 
scription familiar  among  the  hitherto  free  citizens  of  the  North, 
that  the  President  obtained  a  power  of  keeping  up  the  number 
of  his  most  valuable  corps.  With  conscription,  or  following 
soon  upon  it,  a  new  commander-in-chief  came  into  power,  of 
a  degree  hitherto  unknown ;  and  General  Grant,  freely  using 
the  means  denied  to  MncClellan,  and  consolidating  two  or 
three  of  the  reduced  corps  of  veterans  into  one,  gained  a 
vigour  and  steadiness  for  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  unknown 
during  its  previous  three  years  of  service. 

Each  branch  of  the  army  formed  with  such  pains  by  Mac- 
Clellan  had  its  peculiarities,  which  were  reproduced  in  more  or 
less  degree  whenever  Federal  troops  were  organised,  and  were, 
in  fact,  national  characteristics.  The  Comte  is  a  friendly  critic, 
but  he  is  also  keen  and  searching ;  and  he  tells  us  of  the  Infan- 
try, that  the  men  were  strong  of  limb,  but  careless  of  husband- 
ing their  powers  for  a  long  march,  unskilled  in  the  fitting 
of  their  equipments,  and  of  a  had  carriage.  As  to  the  care 
of  their  arms,  it  was  a  thing  unknown  to  them  ;  a  fact  that 
might  be  amply  testified  to  by  the  independent  witness  of  Bri- 
tish officers,  who  saw  the  soldiers  of  Bumside  and  Hooker 
bivouacking  on  the  Kappahannock  under  rude  tents  supported 
by  their  rusting  muskets.  Moreover  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  very  indifTerent  shots  in  action,  a  fault  due  largely  to  the 
first  issues  of  arms  being  of  so  wretched  a  character  as  to  dis- 
courage target  practice  as  part  of  the  ordinary  exercises. 

The  Artillery  was  a  very  favourite  arm  with  these  volunteers, 
suiting,  as  our  author  justly  observes  it  does,  the  American 
turn  for  mechanics.  And  the  troops  of  this  branch  had  the 
advantage  of  much  better  instruction  relatively  than  the  in- 
fantry, inasmuch  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  old  regular  force 
were  artilleiists,  a  fact  which  enabled  MacClellan  to  assign  a 
battery  of  regulars  to  each  of  his  divisions  as  a  model  for  those 
of  the  volunteers.  The  latter  were  organised  entirely  by  single 
companies  or  batteries,  each  commanded  by  a  captain;  thus 
the  volunteer  artillery  was  not  burdened,  as  was  the  infan- 
try, with  a  staff  of  untrained  field  officers ;  and  the  regular 
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artillery  officers,  as  far  as  available,  fell  naturally  into  the 
vacant  higher  posts. 

The  greatest  difficulty  by  far  lay  with  the  Cavalry,  Their 
regiments  arrived  strong  in  the  numbers  and  zeal  of  their  men, 
but  wholly  lacking  all  else  that  was  needful  for  efficiency.  Their 
equipments  and  chargers  had  to  be  supplied  them  by  the  Fede- 
ral Government,  and  when  these  were  found  the  men  had  to  be 
taught  the  art  of  riding,  a  new  one  to  nearly  all ;  for,  as  the 
Comte  observes,  the  Northern  American  has  lost  in  this  respect 
the  traditional  skill  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  It  took  several 
campaigns,  therefore,  to  teach  them  the  first  elements  of  their 
business  ;  and  it  may  be  added  from  other  sources  that  in  this 
they  invariably  aimed  too  high  or  too  low  for  practical  utility, 
whilst  the  necessary  care  of  their  horses  was  so  neglected 
that  a  few  days  of  service  often  left  large  detachments  dis- 
mounted. In  fact  the  want  of  steady  exertions  in  this  every- 
day duty  for  a  long  time  paralysed  the  cavalry  of  the  Federal 
service;  yet  where  good  chie&  were  forthcoming  for  certain 
regiments,  the  growth  in  aptitude  for  field  duties  was  more 
marked  and  rapid  than  in  the  infantry,  and  gave  special  oppor- 
tunities for  distinction  to  the  commanders. 

As  to  the  Engineer  branch,  the  difficulties  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  organisation  might  have  seemed  in  the  abstract  as 
great  as  with  the  Horse,  for  the  few  trained  officers  belonging 
to  this  arm  were  scarcely  enough  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
works,  far  less  to  instruct  the  men  enrolled.  But  a  powerful  aid 
was  here  at  hand  in  the  large  class  of  civil  engineers  who  were 
serving  in  the  volunteers,  men  not  highly  taught  in  theory, 
but  accustomed  to  deal  with  all  the  rude  exigencies  of  a  new 
country ;  and  very  soon  some  special  regiments  were  trained 
effectively  for  the  service,  whilst  the  rougher  works  so  abun- 
dantly used  throughout  the  war  were  left  to  the  infantry,  who 
had  dways  a  share  of  skilled  labourers  among  their  ranks,  and 
supplied  the  rest  of  what  was  needed  from  their  general  intelli- 
gence. In  fact  this  constructive  faculty  of  the  volunteers  was 
at  first  often  greatly  abused,  as  will  be  shown  when  we  speak 
of  the  opening  of  MacClellan's  operations ;  and  round  Washing- 
ton it  prevailed  largely  to  the  neglect  of  the  necessary  parade 
training.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  skill  thus  acquired  proved 
of  vast  service  afterwards,  when  movements  became  extended ; 
and  miles  of  solid  intrenchments,  thoroughly  united  by  the 
favourite  *  corduroy '  roads,  made  each  great  position  after  a 
short  time  impregnable;  whilst  huge  bridges  of  simple  but 
solid  construction  spanned  great  streams  with  a  celerity  that 
European  armies  could  not,  even  with  the  same  abundant  ma- 
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teiial,  have  imitated.  To  such  perfection  was  this  branch  of 
the  art  of  war  carried^  that  in  Sherman's  Atlantic  campaign  a 
solid  trestle  work  bridge^  half  a  mile  long,  was  constructed  in  five 
days  across  the  Chattahpochie^  carrying  the  Federal  line  of 
operations  forward  firmly  into  the  heart  of  Georgia,  and 
ensuring  the  final  success  of  the  invasion. 

Of  the  staff  of  these  Federal  armies^  the  Comte  tells  us  little 
except  as  to  its  insufficiency,  which  no  doubt  in  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  he  personally  felt  keenly.  MacClellan,  at  the 
head  of  150,000  men,  had  but  four  officers  for  his  topographical 
duties,  and  eight  for  all  his  personal  services.  But  it  should 
be  added  that  as  the  war  grew  more  and  more  absorbing  to 
the  national  mind,  the  old  democratic  jealousy  of  this  necessary 
adjunct  to  military  command  faded  away,  and  the  two  aides* 
de-camp  assigned  to  MacDowell  before  Bull  Run  were  repre- 
sented in  the  best  independent  army  corps  formed  in  the  w^ar, 
that  raised  for  the  invasion  of  Alabama,  by  some  thirty  ofiScers 
attached  to  General  Wilson,  the  demands  being  probably  then 
limited  chiefly  to  the  number  of  men  qualified  for  the  duties. 

It  is  time  that  we  should  follow  the  Federal  troops  into  the 
field,  and  see  how  the  inherent  peculiarities  indicated  were 
developed  or  modified  by  its  trials.  We  take  by  natural  pre- 
ference of  the  many  campaigns  described  in  these  volumes 
with  a  precision  and  yet  richness  of  detail  that  deserve  all  praise, 
the  great  operation  on  the  Richmond  peninsula,  which  was 
conducted  by  MacClellan  himself  as  soon  as  he  believed  his 
army  of  the  Potomac  to  be  in  working  order,  and  which  was  wit- 
nessed, and  actively  shared  in,  by  the  Comte  de  Paris.  This 
first  illustrated  the  slow  but  giant  power  of  the  North.  This 
first  displayed  the  admirable  military  skill  of  her  greatest 
adversary.  This  too,  closing  in  defeat  and  adversity  for  the 
Federals,  gave  their  general  and  soldiers  in  the  very  crisis  of 
that  disaster  the  opportunity  of  showing  how  formidable  was  the 
leader's  skill,  how  great  the  tenacity  of  the  army  he  had  framed 
with  such  care  out  of  the  roughest  materials  civilised  warfare 
ever  threw  together ;  a  tenacity  long  since  acknowledged  as  re- 
markable, and  now  shown  to  be  due  to  the  hereditary  qualities 
of  the  American  volunteer.  But  in  acknowledging  these,  the 
Comte's  introduction  recalls  to  us  the  praise  due  to  MacClellan 
for  the  care  which  developed  them ;  and  the  skill  and  pains  he 
bestowed  on  his  primary  task  of  organisation  deserve  all  the 
more  recognition,  since  they  drew  on  him  to  some  extent  the 
sarcasm  of  his  less  patient  fellow-countrymen,  or  at  least  seriously 
diminished  his  early  popularity. 

It  was  perhaps  a  consciousness  of  this  change  in  public 
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feding  that  gave  so  much  force  to  Lincoln's  obstinacy  in  con- 
testing MacClellan's  proposed  strategy.      The  army  of  the 
Potomac  once  declared  ready  for  field  service  in  the  early 
spring  of  1862,  its  general  was  set  on  using  the  best  means  of 
water  transport  at  his  disposal  for  throwing  it  at  once  on  to  the 
southern  part  of  Virginia  near  Richmond.     The  President  was 
as  earnest  in   insisting  that  it  should  advance  against  that 
city  overland,  so  as  to  keep  constantly  between  Washington, 
from  which  it  started,  and  the  Confederate  army.     It  would  be 
going  beyond  the  limits  we  have  assigned  ourselves  to  discuss 
this  question  in  detail.     All  subsequent  experience  proved  the 
justice  of  MacClellan's  views,  and  most  of  all  the  bloody  and 
ineffectual  trials  made  by  Grant  more  than  two  years  later  of 
the  line  of  operations  favoured  by  the  President,  which  line  the 
general,  after  boasting  that  he  would  keep  to  it  throughout 
the  summer  was  finally  obliged  to  abandon  as  hopeless,  fall- 
ing back  upon  that  which  MacClellan  selected  from  the  first. 
For  our  purpose  it  is  here  enough  to  say  that  there  was  a 
sort  of  compromise  forced  upon  the  latter  against  his  will ; 
and  when  the  transhipment  of  his  army  to  the  James  penin- 
sula was  far  advanced,  a  curt  despatch  told  him  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  President  had  detained  before  Washington 
the  best  of  his  four  army  corps,  numbering  nearly  40,000 
men,  under    MacDowell,   on    which    too  he  had    specially 
reckoned  for  turning   the   defence    east  of   Kichmond  by  a 
flanking  movement  to  be  made  to  the  north  of  his  own  line 
of  advance.     The  Comte's  personal  feelings  in  favour  of  his 
old  chief  are  as   strong  as   his  championship  of  the  Union 
cause,  which  he  identifies  from  the  first  with  the  Abolition  that 
it  adopted  later.     With  him,  therefore,  the  deduction  of  this 
contingent  assumes  an  importance  which  made  it  vitally  in- 
jarious  to  the  success  of  the  campaign.     But  this  assumption 
is  by  no  means  easy  of  proof,  and  indeed  there  is  reason  to 
dispute  it  from  his  own  narrative.     Those  who  read  the  sub- 
sequent chapters  to  which  he  refers  will  perhaps  agree  with 
OS  that  the  inherent  difficulties  of  leading  so  great  and  yet 
so  raw  an  army  as  MacClellan  had  against  a  chief  such  as 
Lee,  who  was  soon  to  oppose  him,   and  in  such  a  country 
as  that  he  entered  on,  would  not  have  been  lessened  by  a  large 
numerical  addition.     The  failure  that  followed  was  probably 
inherent  in  the  conditions  of  the  enterprise^  including  an  ele- 
laent  of  over-caution  in  the  commander,  the  action  of  which  is 
hinted  at  not  obscurely  at  various  parts  of  the  narrative.    It  is 
certainly  impossible  to  lay  the  failure   wholly  on  President 
Lincoln's  shoulders ;   though  no  just  critic  can  approve  his 
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interference  with  plans  for  the  success  of  which  he  still  held 
the  general  personally  responsible. 

Deprived  of  MacDowell's  corps,  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
was  still  a  very  formidable  mass.  The  transhipment  of  109,000 
men,  with  44  batteries  of  artillery  and  15,000  mules  and  horses, 
might  have  seemed  a  difficult  undertaking.  In  reality,  however, 
it  cost  MacClellan  less  personal  trouble  than  any  other  step 
of  his  campaign.  Four  hundred  transports,  with  abundance 
of  steam  power  to  move  them,  were  at  his  disposal,  and  the 
operation  was  conducted  with  speed  and  success.  On  March 
17th  the  first  man  stepped  on  board  at  Washington;  on  April 
6th  the  last  of  the  host  landed  at  Fortress  Munroe,  near  the 
extremity  of  the  Jamestown  peninsula,  with  no  greater  casual- 
ties reported  than  the  loss  of  a  few  mules ;  two  days  earlier  the 
advance-guard  of  the  army  had  begun  to  move  on  Richmond, 
distant  less  than  eighty  miles  in  a  direct  line.  The  first  twenty 
brought  the  head  of  its  columns  in  face  of  an  enemy. 

We  must  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  illustrate  from  this 
point  of  the  campaign  how  much  more  thoroughly  the  Comte  de 
jParis  has  done  his  work  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Former 
historians  were  content  to  say  that  the  Confederates  had  taken 
up  their  first  defensive  position  at  Yorktown,  some  of  them  even 
omitting  to  remark  that  this  spot,  so  important  then,  was  still 
more  famous  eighty  years  before  when  the  surrender  of  Com- 
wallis  there  closed  the  Revolutionary  War.  We  need  not 
follow  the  writer  in  the  glowing  sentiments  with  which  he 
naturally  depicts  the  scene  where  French  and  American 
soldiers  had  side  by  side  thrown  up  and  held  those  investing 
lines  that  ruined  the  empire  of  Great  Britain  over  the  New 
World.  We  may  borrow  from  him,  however,  the  topographical 
secret  as  to  the  site  which  twice  within  a  century  gave  its 
importance  to  an  otherwise  utterly  obscure  hamlet;  and  in 
doing  this  may  complete  what  he  tells  by  information  from 
an  even  higher  source.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
narrow  peninsula  that  leads  from  the  Atlantic  to  Richmond 
is  bounded  on  the  south  side  by  the  James,  on  the  north  by 
the  York  River,  the  former  bringing  its  foreign  trade  to  the 
city,  the  other  being  navigable  for  a  long  distance.  The  James 
was  scaled  to  the  Federal  ships  by  the  presence  of  the  iron-clad 
*  Virginia/  but  their  fleet  might  have  accompanied  the  ri^ht  of 
the  army  far  up  the  peninsula  as  it  moved  onwards,  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  York  River  contracts,  at  a  point  about  twenty  miles 
from  its  extremity,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  fully  commanded 
from  both  shores.    Here  Yorktown  lies  on  its  southern  side  ;  and 
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the  Confederates,  with  heavy  batteries  there,  and  guns  oppo- 
site at  Gloucester  Point,  barred  the  stream  effectually,  and 
were  as  little  likely  to  yield  it  without  serious  resistance  as 
the    British   troops   that    lay   on   the   same  ground    in   the 
older  war.     Washington,  however,  had  approached  it  from  the 
Richmond  side  and  invested  it  with  ease,  whilst  the  Federals 
found  their  task  by  no   means   so   simple.     It   might   have 
been   supposed  that  if  any  tract  of  ground  in    the   United 
States  would  be  well  known  in  a  military  sense,  this  historic 
«pot  would  have  thus  been  familiar.     Such  was  far  from  being 
the  case,  however,  and  in  stating  this  we  come  at  once  to  the 
striking  point  of  variation  between  the  military  art  as  prac- 
tised in  Europe  and  in  America.     Neither  the  engineers  of  the 
United  States  army,  nor  its  general  staff,  had  been  maintained 
•with  any  view  to  preparing  for  war  on  their  own  shores.     The 
examination  of  important,  sites  for  defence,  the  preparation  of 
<good  maps  of  even   the   coast   line,   were   duties   invariably 
deferred    for  want  of  hands  to  execute  them,  until  Congress 
:some  day  actually  decided  that  such  a  post  should  be  fortified. 
Outside  the  limits  of  Fortress  Munroe  the  James  peninsula 
was  therefore  an  unknown  country  to  the  Federal  staff.     Of  the 
few  officers  at  MacClellan's  side  not  one  had  ever  been  near 
Yorktown ;  and  the  wretched  maps  at  hand  served  only  to  mis- 
lead.     It  was  known  that  not   far   from  Yorktown  a  large 
stream,  called  Warwick  Creek,  emptied  itself  into  the  James; 
1)ut  no  one   present  was  aware  that  its  sluggish  and  swampy 
course  cuts  the  whole  peninsula  across  to  nearly  within  the  range 
of  heavy  guns  from  the  old  British  lines.     These  had  now  been 
repaired,  and  formidably  armed,  and  with  the  line  of  the  creek, 
barred  all  further  advance.     But  the  want  of  any  proper  re- 
connoitring to  precede  the  march,  had  left  the  Federals  in  such 
perfect  ignorance  of  this,  that,  as  we  have  heard  from  General 
MacClelTan's  lips,  no  difficulty  was  anticipated  in  marching  by 
and  investing  Yorktown  should  it  prove  not  to  be  abandoned, 
until  the  60,000  men  who  were  marching  on  Bichmond  came 
suddenly,  on  April  5th,   before  the  obstacle  which   actually 
checked  them  for  a  whole  month.     General  Magruder,  who 
commanded  the  Confederates,  had  with  him  at  this  time  but 
11,000  men;  for  MacClellan's  change  of  base  by  water  from 
Washington  to  Fortress  Munroe  had  deceived  his  adversaries, 
and  the  main  force  was  still  far  to  the  north  of  Bichmond. 
When  the  formidable  truth  became  known  there,  advices  were 
sent  to  Magruder  to  retire,  before  what  was  reported  to  be  an 
overwhelming  force.     But  he  was  obstinate  by  nature,  and  had 
no  doubt  the  dislike  natural  to  an  old  artillerist  to  abandon  the 
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guns  that  had  heen  brought  to  Yorktown  with  so  much  pains. 
With  happy  audacity,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  hold  his  ground, 
and,  keeping  6,000  men  in  or  about  the  works  of  Yorktown, 
dispersed  the  rest  along  the  Warwick  Creek  at  the  few  openings 
where  paths  approached  it,  so  as  to  make  as  much  display  of 
their  numbers  as  possible.  The  wooded  nature  of  the  ground, 
especially  near  the  swamps  through  which  the  stream  took  its 
course,  favoured  this  design,  and  for  the  time  it  completely 
imposed  on  his  opponent.  A  vigorous  attack  on  one  of  the 
slightly  defended  passages,  with  feints  here  and  there  to  cover 
it,  must  have  infallibly  pierced  his  line,  the  Comte  tells  us, 
and  made  him  pay  dearly  for  his  temerity.  Had  this  been  done 
promptly,  Yorktown  would  have  been  turned  and  invested 
at  once,  and  the  whole  peninsula  fallen  into  MacClellan's  hands 
before  the  Confederates  arrived  to  hold  it  in  force.  But  the 
Comte  forgets  that  in  stating  all  this  he  is  ignoring  bis  own 
conclusions.  Quick-sighted  reconnoitring  followed  by  speedy 
decision,  and  a  sharp  advance  on  the  decisive  point  as  soon  as 
the  enemy's  defensive  position  is  fairly  made  out — these  are  at- 
tributes of  an  invading  army  quite  other  than  that  which  now 
stood  still  before  Warwick  Creek.  Such  combinations  need 
more  than  docility,  endurance,  and  the  sense  of  numbers.  For 
success  of  this  sort  there  is  demanded  the  steadiness,  energy, 
and  dash  which  only  come  with  experience  of  war,  or  with 
the  fullest  peace  training  for  that  great  ordeal,  such  as  Prussia 
underwent  before  1866.  So  the  Federal  host  first  halted,  and 
presently  sat  down  to  make  what  might  have  been  a  formal 
siege  attack  of  the  weak  line  that  imposed  on  them.  Reinforce- 
ments were  of  course  hurried  up  to  Magruder,  whilst  Mac- 
Clellan  was  preparing  heavy  batteries  to  sweep  the  passages  ; 
and  though  the  Federals  soon  had  their  100,000  men  together, 
much  precious  time  was  lost  before  all  was  pronounced  ready. 
On  the  16th  of  April  the  attack  was  essayed,  and  at  first  with 
seeming  success ;  for  a  Vermont  regiment,  covered  by  a  crush- 
ing fire  of  artillery,  got  across  the  creek  into  the  enemy's  works. 
But  the  officers  on  the  spot  were  so  unskilled  as  to  be  para- 
lysed by  their  own  advantage.  None  knew  that  this  particular 
assault  was  to  be  turned  into  a  decisive  one  if  it  succeeded ; 
and  so  reserves  were  held  back,  and  orders  waited  for,  till  the 
opportunity  had  passed  by,  the  Vermonts  being  finally  driven 
back  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  of  their  ranks. 

Eleven  days  had  already  been  lost  before  an  insignificant 
obstacle,  and  the  Federal  soldiers  were  becoming  discouraged 
at  the  evident  want  of  enterprise  in  their  commanders.  Yet 
MacClellan  was  apparently  afraid  to  risk  another  unsuccessful 
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assaolt,  and  determined  to  attack  Yorktown  itself,  the  key  of 
the  hostile  position^  by  regular  siege  works  pushed  on,  the 
front  of  its  lines  covering  the  ground  between  Warwick  Creek 
and  the  York  River.  And  when  orders  were  once  given  the 
new  undertaking  was  carried  on  with  a  vigour  and  thoroughness 
that  might  have  astonished  the  best  engineers  of  Europe.  All 
the  pains  before  spent  in  preparing  approaches  to  the  passages 
of  the  creek  were  now  concentrated  on  the  mile  and  a  half  of 
open  ground  at  its  head.  Wide  buttresses  for  guns,  spacious 
parallels,  strong  ^  corduroy  '  roads  to  bear  the  heaviest  cannon^ 
rude  quays  on  which  to  land  the  siege  trains  that  MacClellan 
resolved  to  use  for  this  purpose,  grew  like  works  of  magic  under 
thousands  of  strong  hands.  The  first  parallel  was  traced  on 
April  17th,  the  day  after  the  repulse,  along  the  edge  of  what, 
to  the  distant  spectator,  might  have  seemed  a  trackless  forest, 
the  wood  so  dense  that  MacClellan's  headquarter  camp,  though 
within  the  range  of  the  enemy's  guns,  was  found  quite  secure 
from  them.  On  May  4th,  the  Confederates,  now  under  John* 
stone,  discovering  that  they  must  be  crushed  in  a  few  hours 
by  the  superior  fire  about  to  open,  withdrew  at  nightfall 
from  Yorktown,  making  ^ood  their  retreat  up  the  peninsula^ 
but  at  the  cost  of  sacnficmg  more  than  seventy  heavy  guns^ 
abandoned  in  their  haste.  The  York  River  was  of  course 
now  opened  to  MacClellan's  squadron,  as  the  road  to  his 
troops,  and  both  pushed  on  westward,  their  long  hesitation  and 
apparent  imbeoiuty  ^  hardly  redeemed  by  the  final  success 
of  this  their  first  great  operation. 

We  hurry  purposely  past  the  affair  of  Williamsburg  which 
followed,  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  the 
first  great  general  action  of  the  campaign,  fought  May  30  and 
31.  The  Confederates  here  first  showed  that  fierceness  in  the 
offensive  which  became  the  characteristic  of  their  Virginian 
army,  and  crushed,  though  they  did  not  destroy,  as  had  been 
hoped  at  Richmond,  the  left  wing  of  their  enemy,  on  which 
the  chief  assault  was  directed.  But  they  were  sorely  dis- 
couraged by  the  loss  of  their  general,  who  was  badly  wounded 
at  the  very  crisis  of  the  day ;  and  his  temporary  successor 
was  quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  pushing  promptly  the 
advantages  gained.  On  the  Federal  side,  as  the  Comte  tells  us 
plainly,  there  was  much  depression  at  the  feeling  that  the 
defensive  attitude,  in  which  their  general  had  thought  victory 
certain,  as  suiting  the  character  of  American  troops,  had 
Hardly  saved  them  from  disaster;  and  they  were  not  aware 
how  the  depressing  effect  of  Johnstone's  withdrawal  on  the 
hitherto  high  spirits  of  the  Confederates  was  greatiy  increased 
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on  its  being  discovered  that  MacClellan's  care  and  skill  had 
completely  united  the  two  wings  of  his  army,  now  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Chickahominy,  by  careftil  roadmaking^ 
and  bridginc:,  so  that  each  could  promptly  support  the  other 
at  need.  This  precaution  had  been  steadily  carried  out  ever 
since  MacClellan  had  decided  to  put  his  right  across  the 
stream  \o  its  north  side,  and  when  it  became  known  to  the 
Confederates,  they  gave  up  all  hope  of  ruining  the  wing  they 
had  supposed  isolated,  and  fell  back  towards  Richmond,  with 
but  barren  claim  to  victory. 

Then  came  a  pause  in  the  campaign  which  lasted  from  the 
1st  to  the  20th  of  June.  During  all  this  time  MacClellan 
kept  his  army  divided  by  the  Chickahominy  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  had  at  first  led  him  to  occupy  both  sides  of  the  stream. 
The  key  to  a  strategy  that  seems  so  unnecessarily  dangerous 
lay  originally  in  the  hope  he  still  had  of  drawing  MacDowell's 
corps  &om  the  front  of  Washington  to  his  aid  by  a  land  march, 
when  he  proposed  to  be  ready  to  meet  him,  and  aid  its  flanking 
movement  by  extending  his  right.  Lincoln  not  only  promised 
to  spare  it,  but  would  no  doubt  have  done  so  but  for  the 
genuine  alarm  created  at  Washington,  at  this  crisis  of  the  war, 
by  Jackson's  famous  successes  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
campaign  against  the  three  divided  Federal  forces;  forces 
which  were  to  have  overwhelmed  him  and  captured  his  army, 
but  which  he  beat  with  rapid  successive  strokes,  such  as  for 
brilliant  illustration  of  genius  in  war  may  fitly  be  compared 
with  the  wonderful  efforts  made  by  Napoleon  in  1814,  when 
with  a  handful  of  way-worn  men,  he  for  a  time  kept  the 
allies  from  approaching  Paris. 

When  the  hope  of  MacDowell's  aid  faded  away,  and  Lin- 
coln and  his  War  Secretary  grew  alarmed  afresh  for  their 
capital,  MacClellan  still  found  it  necessary  to  hold  a  portion  of 
his  army  well  to  the  north  to  cover  the  single  line  oi  supplies 
which  brought  him  provisions  by  the  railroad  from  York  Kiver, 
and  which  had  recently  been  seriously  threatened  by  Stuart's 
<savalry.  All  this  time  MacClellan's  inaction  seems  to  need 
•excuse,  since  the  Confederate  force  covering  Richmond  was 
much  weaker  than  his  own ;  but,  on  the  Comte's  showing,  the 
<3easeless  and  judicious  activity  displayed  by  the  new  Con- 
federate commander,  Lee,  along  various  points  of  the  Federal 
front,  completely  deceived  his  opponent  on  this  head,  and  also 
completely  concealed  the  weakness  of  the  works  of  Kicfamond 
behind  him,  which  were  by  no  means  of  the  formidable  nature 
that  was  supposed  in  the  Federal  camp.  There  was  a  dis- 
tinct mistrust,  we  are  told,  of  the  powers  of  the  army  for 
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direct  attack,  as  compared  with  those  it  could  put  forth  in 
intrenchments  and  works  of  approach — and  a  feeling  of  this 
sort  was  unfavourable  to  action.     Corinth  had  just  fallen  in 
the  West  to  a  long  and  tedious  series  of  operations  conducted 
by  Halleck  on  the  principles  of  the  engineer  rather  than  those 
of  the  general;  and  men  asked  themselves  whether  it  were 
not  best  after  all  to  enter  a  place  abandoned  by  the  enemy 
than  to  take  a  ruined  work  at  a  heavy  cost.     The  throwing 
up   of  lines   of  cover,   and  the   burning   of  powder,  many 
of  the  Federal   generals  believed   at  this  time^  might  be  so 
managed  as  to  make  success  with  superior  numbers  assured, 
and  so  spare  the  risk  there  must   always  be  in   a   supreme 
struggle  for  the  mastery.     MacClellan,  we  must  believe,  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  sentiments  his  former  aide-de-camp 
freely  ascribes  to  those  around  him ;  for  the  fourth  week  since 
the  indecisive  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  was  entered  on  without 
further  result  than  the  retention  of  the  ground  held  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  Confederate  capital,  while  the  hoped-for  co- 
operation from  Washington  was  awaited.     But  on  the  24th  of 
June  news  brought  by  a  deserter  made  it  certain  that  Jack- 
son and  his  corps  were  far  advanced  on  the  march  towards 
Richmond,  and  it  needed  no  inspiration  to  foretell  that  their 
arrival  would  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  inaction. 

The  '  strategic  change  of  base '  which  has  been  made  a  sort 
of  mocking  byword  against  the  name  of  MacClellan,  became 
instantly  a  necessity,  as  his  historian  shows,  from  the  moment 
that  it  was  certain  that  Jackson  had  been  allowed  by  his  former 
adversaries  to  withdraw  his  corps  secretly  and  swiftly  to  Lee's 
aid,  although  it  made  part  of  a  deliberate  design  which  cir- 
cumstances forced  on  the  Federal  general.  *  Only  those,'  says 
the  Comte,  *  who  have  known  what  the  burden  is  of  such  a 

*  heavy  responsibility,  who  have  pointed  out  long  beforehand 
'  the  dangers  that  the  faults  of  odiers  would  cause,  and  after 

*  having  thus  shown  them  in  vain,  have  suddenly  been  com- 

*  pelled  to  face  them,  can  know  what  the  thoughts  were  that 
'  then  filled  the  soul  of  the  Federal  chief.'  But,  instead  of 
giving  way  under  the  trial,  he  drew  inspiration  from  it,  and 
decided  at  once  on  the  only  movement  which  promised  im- 
mediate safety  for  his  army,  with  perhaps  a  final  counter-attack 
on  Richmond  along  the  James  ;  the  transfer  of  his  army  from 
the  Chickahominy  to  the  north  bank  of  the  former  river,  with 
the  simultaneous  abandonment  of  the  communications  leading 
to  the  York,  on  which  the  coming  blow  would  be  directed. 
Hastily  collecting,  therefore,  a  large  stock  of  provisions,  in- 
cluding 2,500  cattle,  he  prepared  to  make  a  flank  march  from 
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the  Chickahominy  to  the  James  with  no  other  supplies,  through 
a  difficult  country,  chiefly  covered  by  a  swampy  forest  known 
as  the  White  Creek.  The  step  was  a  singularly  bold  one,  and 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  caution  which  had  hitherto  marked 
his  operations.  But  this  contrast,  as  his  historian  observes,  suits 
well  the  American  character,  which  can  at  times  combine  the 
strangest  daring  with  its  ordinary  prudence  and  hesitation. 

Unfortunately  for  MacClellan's  reputation  his  movements 
were  not  as  prompt  as  his  designs.  Perhaps  this  was  in- 
evitable with  so  large  a  mass  of  comparatively  raw  troops  to 
deal  with ;  but  the  fact  might  have  been  put  with  more  plain- 
ness in  the  narrative  before  us,  which  at  this  one  point  seems 
to  fail  in  precision.  He  expected  that  the  combined  Con- 
federate attack  would  be  made  on  the  28tb,  but  this  estimate 
did  not  allow  sufficiently  for  the  eagerness  and  speed  of  his 
adversaries.  On  the  eve  of  the  26th  they  began  to  fall  upon 
his  exposed  wing,  and  on  the  27  th  the  apparently  decisive 
battle  of  Gaines'  Hill  found  Jackson  turning  the  Federal 
right  and  driving  it  back  over  the  Chickahominy,  crushed 
in  numbers  and  spirit,  and  abandoning  a  large  part  of  its 
guns  to  the  victorious  foe,  whilst  Magruder's  false  attack 
along  the  southern  bank  had  kept  the  main  body  of  the 
Federals  too  fully  occupied  to  support  it 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  Confederates  asserted  their  vic- 
tory, and  even  hoped  for  such  a  crowning  triumph  as  might 
close  the  war  at  a  blow.  The  passages  of  the  stream  were  in 
their  hands ;  the  country  between  it  and  the  James  was,  as 
before  explained,  a  difficult  one,  better  known  to  them  than 
their  adversary.  And  he  had,  to  all  appearance,  lost  his 
proper  communications  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  Destruction 
or  surrender  might  have  seemed  the  only  alternative,  judged 
by  the  ordinary  precedents  of  war.  But  it  was  precisely  here 
that  such  precedents  failed.  Although  the  ^  strategic  change 
^  of  base '  had  now  become  a  flight  for  safety,  to  be  executed 
in  the  very  face  of  a  victorious  enemy  whose  vigour  and  skill 
had  just  been  so  signally  displayed,  MacClellan  lost  not  his 
confidence  in  himself,  and,  what  is  far  more  surprising,  his  men 
showed  as  much  trust  in  his  leadership,  and  as  much  faith  in 
their  own  defensive  power,  as  though  they  were  the  victors 
instead  of  the  vanquished  in  the  struggle  at  the  Chickahominy. 
The  history  of  European  warfare  may  be  ransacked  in  vain  to 
find  a  parallel  to  the  events  of  the  six  days  that  followed. 
Through  the  White  Oak  Swamp  100,000  men  took  their  re- 
treating way,  carrying  with  them  their  provisions  and  stores. 
On  their  rear  and  on  either  flank  pressed  the  pursuers  flushed 
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with  recent  victoiy.  From  the  east  Jackson  sought  to  com- 
plete his  late  success  by  intercepting  them  wherever  there 
seemed  an  opening  to  thrust  his  troops  between  them  and  the 
road  to  the  James.  From  the  west  Magruder,  burning  to 
take  a  more  distinguished  part  than  had  yet  been  his  lot, 
pressed  the  other  flank.  But  the  Federals  never  lost  heart, 
nor  yielded  any  decisive  point  till  it  could  serve  no  longer  to 
cover  their  retreat.  From  the  very  difficulties  of  the  swamp 
and  forest,  which  had  seemed  to  threaten  them  with  destruction 
or  shame,  their  unfailing  nerve  and  steadiness  drew  safety  and 
honour.  The  dangers  of  the  ground  to  be  traversed  turned  to 
their  advantage  when  it  ceased,  and  having  made  good  their  re- 
treat through  the  White  Oak  to  the  open  ground  on  the  James, 
where  their  gunboats  lay  waiting  to  cover  their  retreat,  they 
rested  and  turned  fiercely  to  face  the  pursuers  in  the  first  posi- 
tion suited  to  form  line.  Desperate  at  the  thought  of  their 
coming  escape,  Magruder  threw  his  eager  regiments  on  the 
foe  before  him,  prepared  at  any  sacrifice  to  push  it  in  panic 
rout  back  on  the  James;  and  the  bloody  counterstroke  of 
Malvern  Hill,  which  drove  his  corps  back  shattered  from  an 
untouched  position,  covered  the  close  of  this  e;t^traordinary 
campaign  with  a  halo  of  success  for  the  Federals  which  threw 
for  the  time  into  the  shade  their  late  defeat  and  the  long  hesi- 
tancy that  had  preceded  it.  At  Malvern  Hill  they  first  taught 
the  Confedejrates  the  truth  which  the  world  is  slowly  realising, 
that  the  American  soldier  is  most  formidable  when  apparently 
defeated,  and  least  subject  to  panic  when  retreating  before  a 
victorious  enemy.* 

•  These  concluding  lines  will  be  read  with  melancholy  interest  when 
it  is  known  that  they  are  the  last  which  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
our  valued  friend  and  contributor,  Colonel  Charles  Chesney,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers.  Within  a  few  days  of  the  completion  of  this  paper 
he  fell  a  victim,  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,  to  the  singul&r 
inclemency  of  this  untoward  spring.  As  a  military  critic  Colonel 
Chesney  was  admitted,  both  here  and  abroad,  to  stand  in  the  first  rank 
of  English  contemporary  writers — accurate,  dispassionate,  and  pro^ 
foundly  imbued  with  the  principles  and  history  of  his  art.  In  these 
pages  he  has  frequently  traced  the  progress  and  changes  which  are 
taking  place  in  the  science  of  warfare,  more  especially  as  illustrated  by 
the  campaigns  of  the  American  and  German  armies ;  and  the  improve- 
ments which  he  had  studied  in  foreign  armies  he  laboured,  not  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  introduce  into  our  own.  No  greater  loss  could  be  sustained 
by  the  service,  and  we  may  add  by  the  literature  of  the  service,  than 
the  premature  death  of  this  modest  and  accomplished  soldier,  whose 
large  acquirements  and  mature  judgment  will  not  easily  be  replaced. 
To  his  friends  the  loss  is  still  more  irreparable. 
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from  that  of  Aurelio  Gotti.    London :  1876. 

3.  Vita  di  Michelangelo  Buonarroti  narrata  con  Faiuto  di 
nuovi  documenti  da  AuRELio  GoTTi,  direttore  delle  it.. 
Gallerie  di  Firenze:  1875. 

4.  Michelangiolo  Buonarroti.  Ricordo  al  Popolo  Italiano^ 
Firenze:  1875. 

5.  Leben  Michelangelo's  von  Hermann  Grimm.  Hannover  ^ 
1873. 

6.  Autotypes  of  the  Sistine  Ceiling.     By  Adolph  Braun. 

^H£  figure  of  Michael  Angelo^  as  man  and  artist,  is  a  salient 
feature  in  the  history  not  only  of  Art,  but  of  mankind* 
How  he  thought,  and  what  he  said  and  did,  no  less  than  what 
he  painted  and  modelled,  are  matters  of  interest  to  all  who  feel 
that  ^  the  noblest  study  of  mankind  is  man.'  Nor  is  there  any 
fear  that  the  flight  of  time,  now  just  four  centuries  since  his 
birth,  and  the  consequent  changes  in  manners  and  aims,  should 
have  obscured  the  interpretation  of  his  mind.  That  mind  was* 
never  so  little  understood  as  by  his  own  contemporaries ;  and 
the  greater  the  space  between  him  and  them  the  more  clearly 
are  his  grand  moral  outlines  discerned.  No  man  ever  appealed 
more  pathetically,  however  tacitly,  to  the  justice  of  posterity. 

*  All  who  sin,  suffer,'  Christopher  North  has  said,  *  whether 

*  they  have  genius  or  no.'  But  there  are  sufferings  of  isola- 
tion of  heart,  and  grief  of  spirit,  which  are  the  penalties  rather 
of  superiority  than  of  sin.  Such  penalties  were  the  lot  of 
Michael  Angelo.  He  was  called  ^  terribile '  by  his  generation^ 
but  the  stemnjBSS  and  austerity  which  procured  for  him  this 
designation  were  the  natural  armour  of  a  great  soul  against  the 
folly  and  ignorance  which  beset  him  on  all  sides — ^folly  which 
knew  no  respect  for  greatness  of  any  kind,  and  which  scrupled* 
not  to  interfere  where  the  commonest  sciolists  would  have 
feared  to  tread ;  namely,  in  the  exercise  and  direction  of  his- 
very  Art.     It  is  true  his  Art  was  not  •  made  tongue-tied  by 

*  authority ' — it  would  have  puzzled  even  Papal  Infallibility  to 
do  that — but,  though  the  Popes  he  served  were  said  to  be 
afraid  of  him,  he  was  none  the  less  the  lifelong  sport  of  their 
vanities  and  superstitions — ^their  evil  tempers  s^  bad  faitk. 
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There  are  no  two  words  more  constantly  and  unequally 
yoked  together,  and  no  two  thinjjs  more  ^videly  distinct, 
than  *  Art '  and  *  Civilisation.'  Without  pretending  to  any 
niceties  of  definition,  one  brOad  distinction  between  them 
may  be  instanced.  The  condition  which  gives  birth  to  art 
is  precisely  that  under  which  true  civilisation  has  never  yet 
flourished.  Art  is  the  heritage  of  the  natural  man,  whatever 
his  creed — whether  purely  Pagan,  or  purely,  or  impurely,. 
Christian.  Fortunately  for  mankind  Art  and  Civilisation  are 
not  necessarily  antagonistic  terms  or  things — though  it  would 
be  too  deep  a  question  here  to  inquire  how  far,  in  the  highest 
bense  of  each,  they  are  compatible.  All  we  contend  is  that  the- 
one  is  no  sign  or  guarantee  of  the  other.  On  the  contrary 
the  conditions  which  experience  shows  us  to  have  been  con- 
ducive to  art  are  exactly  those  most  prohibitive  of  civilisation. 
Art,  respectively  ancient  and  modem,  never  attained  such  per- 
fection as  under  an  elaborately  organised  Idolatry,  and  a. 
sumptuously  supported  Superstition.  Not  that  either  the 
Greek  Pantheon,  or  the  Komish  ceremonial  (as  some  converts 
to  Kome  fondly  assume)  can  be  credited  with  any  power  of 
calling  her  into  being — no  such  doctrine  of  spontaneous  gene- 
ration is  admissible — but  when  once  the  sacred  spark  has  been 
kindled,  the  lowest  worship  or  the  most  worldly  aims  can 
fan  the  flame  ;  though  they  can  do  no  more.  Art  is  like  the 
light  of  Heaven,  which  shines  equally  on  the  just  and  the- 
unjust ;  and  like  that  light  also,  she  proceeds  only  from  One* 
source,  over  which  neither  have  the  slightest  control.  The 
history  of  Italy  shows  that  while  her  artists — ^the  greatest  that 
modern  times  have  known — were  advancing  with  sure  and  rapid 
steps  to  those  heights  where  Michael  Angelo  stands  pre-eminent, 
the  country  to  which  such  men  were  bom  was  hastening  to  a 
condition  furthest  removed  from  real  civilisation.  The  very 
dates  of  Italy's  proudest  achievements  in  the  art  of  painting  are- 
identical  with  those  of  the  foulest  iniquities  in  her  high  places^ 
and  of  the  deepest  misery  of  her  people.  The  Last  Supper  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  being  executed  at  the  time  when  the- 
traitor  Sforza  invited  a  French  army  across  the  Alps,  and 
when  a  Borgia  represented  Christ  on  earth.  Michael  Angelo'a 
Sistine  Ceiling  was  commenced  in  the  same  year  with  that 
first  transaction  of  European  diplomacy — the  League  of  Cam- 
bray  ;  an  alliance  unmatched  in  history  for  rapacity,  cruelty,, 
and  perfidy,  and  the  si^al  for  a  ten  years'  reign  of  devastation 
and  carnage.  Raphael's  most  creative  years  were  contempo- 
rary with  the  period  when  two  foreign  armies  vied  with  each 
other  in  ravaging  the  Peninsula — the  sublime  decorations  of 
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the  Vatican  coincident  with  the  worst  passions  and  blackest 
deeds  that  ever  laid  a  great  people  in  the  dust. 

It  is  no  insignificant  comment  on  the  Italy  of  what  we  may 
hope  is  the  Past^  that  none  have  penned  emptier  tirades  on 
that  identity  of  Art  and  Civilisation  which  every  page  of  their 
history  contradicts,  than  the  Italians  themselves.  It  is  a 
hopeful  sign,  therefore,  of  progress  that  their  later  writers, 
both .  on  art  and  history,  have  abandoned  so  false  a  position. 
Signer  Gotti,  and  Cesare  Balbo*  may  be  cited.  The  last 
especially  speaks  thus  uncompromisingly:  ^  And  if,  leaving  aside 
^  the  great  men  and  names  of  the  governing  class,  we  turn  to 
^  that  history,  too  often  neglected,  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
*  who  are  the  true  objects  of  government ;  if,  assisted  by  the 
'  aiQple  records,  we  address  ourselves  to  know  the  private  and 
'  universal  condition  of  the  Italians  of  that  time '  (15th 
and  16th  centuries),  ^  we  shall  find  transmitted  from  the 
^  governors  to  the  governed,  and  reacting  back  from  the  one  to 
^  the  other,  such  universal  depravity  and  immorality,  such 
^  cowardice  and  perfidy,  such  effeminacy  and  sensuality,  such 
^  sloth  and  such  vices — in  short,  such  vilenesses  and  corruptions, 
^  as  hardly  appear  credible  in  a  time  of  so-called  Christian 
'  institutions.' 

It  is  to  this  very  absence  of  civilisation  that  the  ruin  of  so  much 
that  was  precious  in  Italian  art  has  been  owing.  If  Civilisa- 
tion represent  anything,  it  represents  respect  for  life  and  law, 
for  Quty  and  honour ;  respect  also  for  things  of  beauty,  and 
more  especially  for  the  glories  of  the  past.  But  in  Italy  there 
has  been  as  little  respect  for  what  ennobles  a  country,  as  of 
contempt  for  what  debases  it :  hence  the  maltreatment  and 
destruction  of  irreplaceable  works ;  not  in  the  fury  of  reforming 
zeal,. but  in  cold-blooded  apathy,  against  which  no  Italian  voice 
for  centuries  was  raised. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  a  consecutive  sketch  of 
IVIichael  Angelo's  life,  or  a  catalogue  of  his  works — both  of 
which  appeared  some  years  ago  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary.f 
All  we  can  here  mainly  aim  at  is  an  analysis  of  his  art,  and 
also  of  his  mind  and  character  as  developed  in  his  letters. 

The  Letters  of  Michael  Angelo,  ^  edite  e  inedite,^  495  in 
number,  now  printed  in  one  large  folio  volume,  are  derived, 
some  of  them,  from  the  State  archives,  but  by  far  the  greater 
portion  from  the  ancient  Casa  Buonarroti,  purchased  by  Michael 
Angelo  in  1508,  though  in  a  more  modest  form  than  it  now 


*  Pensieri  suUa  storia  d'  Italia,  p.  57. 
t  Quarterly  Keview,  April  1858. 
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presents.*  At  the  decease  of  the  Commendatore  Cosimo  Buo- 
narroti— the  last  occupant  of  the  Casa — ^in  1858^  forty  of 
these  letters  were  sold  to  the  British  Museum  by  his  cousin — 
a  very  degenerate  ^  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti ' — after  whose 
death,  in  I860,  the  Municipality  of  Florence  became  possessed 
of  the  house  and  its  contents,  now  open  to  the  public.  The 
British  Museum  letters  have  been  partially  published  by  Herr 
Grimm,  and  by  M.  Piot.  The  earliest  letter  bears  date  1495, 
when  the  fiery  young  man  had  attained  his  twenty-first  year. 

The  publication  of  these  Letters  has  been  looked  forward  to 
with  the  keenest  interest.  Nor  does  that  interest  fail  to  be 
gratified,  though  not  perhaps  in  the  manner  expected.  We 
have  to  transpose  ourselves  to  the  period  when  they  were 
indited  to  be  convinced  that  all  romantic  ideas  regarding  their 
contents  were  simply  visionary.  They  have,  however,  the 
incomparable  valae  of  truth,  /nd,  moreover,  of  truth  as  per- 
ceived  and  recorded  by  the  most  upright  mind  of  the  time.  In 
this  sense,  however  dry  and  meagre,  they  assume  a  deeply 
pathetic  interest ;  for  no  sadder  pictures  of  public  insecurity 
and  penury,  and  of  the  joyless  and  harassed  life  of  the  truly 
great  man,  while  engaged  in  endowing  posterity  with  immortal 
works,  can  be  imagined.  Least  of  all  do  they  satisfy  what 
might  be  thought  the  more  legitimate  expectations  as  regards 
the  subject  oi  art ;  whether  in  the  form  of  notes  of  his  own 
doings,  or  remarks  on  the  works  of  others.  But  even  these 
expectations,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  were  alike 
visionary. 

An  idea  has  prevailed  among  modern  biographers  that 
Michael  Angelo's  art  was  best  approached  through  the  modes 
of  thought  and  forms  of  literature  which  prevailed  in  his  day. 
This  theory,  however  plausible  and  attractive,  may  be  at  once 
condemned  as  fallacious.  No  two  classes  of  human  intelligence 
are  fed  from  the  same  spring,  or  can  be  said,  in  any  direct  way, 
to  feed  each  other.  As  regards  especially  the  art  and  litera- 
ture of  Michael  Angelo's  time,  there  was  not  even  the  common 
condition  of  each  being  good  of  its  kind.  The  literature, 
with  rarest  exceptions,  was  steeped  in  a  rhetorical  pedantry 
devoid  alike  of  nourishment  for  heart  or  head — the  art,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  inspired,  as  all  fine  arts  must  be,  by  the 
largest  and  most  philosophical  views  of  Truth  as  seen  in  nature. 


*  The  house  was  enlarged  on  occasion  of  his  nephew's  marriage ; 
and  Bubsequently,  in  161 7,, the  gallery,  built  on  the  design  of  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  was  added  by  the  great  artist's  grand  nephew,  called 
'  Michael  Angelo  il  Giovane.' 
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The  one  represents  little  more  than  an  empty  and  artificial 
fashion :  bequeathing  writings  into  which  none  will  now  look 
wdthout  weariness ;  the  other  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  which  to  all 
cultivated  minds  remains  '  a  joy  for  ever.'  Between  these 
two  forms  of  development  there  was  no  possible  interchange 
of  service.  They  ran  in  parallel  lines  which  never  met. 
More  allowably  may  analogy  be  traced  between  the  great 
Master  and  a  foregone  time :  in  mind,  with  the  author  of  the 
'  Divina  Commedia,'  which  he  is  said  to  have  known  by  heart 
— in  hand,  with  the  ancient  and  mournful  Etrurian  artists — 
dwellers  in  the  same  land — whose  representation  of  Mercury, 
as  Winckelmann  has  said,  ^  was  muscled  like  a  Hercules.' 
As  regards  the  writers  of  his  own  generation,  and  even  his 
converse  with  most  contemporary  artists,  *  his  mind  was  like  a 
'  star,  and  dwelt  apart'  No  man  had  less  of  that  self-coa- 
sciousness  and  self-love  too  often  mistaken  for  self  knowledge  ; 
but  no  man  more  truly  and  pathetically  knew  himself  to  be 
unknown. 

Under  these  circumstances  his  character  suffered  a  double 
injustice ;  for  those  who  could  not  rightly  measure  it  in  his 
own  day  were  least  able  to  transmit  it  justly  to  posterity. 
Hence  the  foolish  sayings  put  into  his  mouth,  and  the 
mean  deeds  credited  to  his  life  by  men  who  thought  thereby 
to  do  him  honour ;  which,  moreover,  instead  of  being  honestly 
investigated  since,  have  not  ceased  to  be  repeated  even  to  the 
present  time.  We  give  at  once  two  instances,  by  way  of 
gauge  of  the  confidence  to  be  reposed  in  his  early  biographers, 
and  which  serve  also  to  introduce  us  to  his  youth. 

Michael  Angelo  was  born  on  March  6,  1475,  at  Caprese. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Ludovico  di  Leonardo  Buonarroti 
Simoni,  and  Francesca  de'  Neri,  his  first  wife.  His  parents 
returned  to  Florence  soon  after  his  birth,  and  the  child  was  pat 
to  nurse  with  the  wife  of  a  stonemason  at  Settignano — a  colony 
to  this  day  of  stone  and  marble  workers— where  his  father 
owned  a  small  homestead.  ^  There,'  he  is  reported  to  hare 
said,  ^  I  sucked  in  with  the  milk  of  my  nurse,  the  chisels  and 
*  mallets  with  which  I  work  my  figures.'  The  family  were 
poverty-stricken,  and  Ludovico,  whose  education,  by  his  own 
statement,  went  no  further  than  reading  and  writing,  obtained 
his  living  in  an  humble  capacity  in  the  silk  and  woollen 
'  bottega  '  belonging  to  a  Strozzi.  The  young  Michael  Angelo 
is  reported  to  have  been  the  only  one  of  the  family — consisting 
of  four  brothers — sent  to  school,  where  he  soon  showed  a 
greater  predilection  for  drawing  than  for  letters.  The  boy,  we 
may  be  sure,  was  father  of  the  man,  doing  and  feeling  every- 
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thing  with  an  intensity  incomprehensible  to  common  minds. 
The  control  over  him  could  have  been  no  sinecure.  It  is 
somewhat  contradictory,  however,  of  the  supposed  respect  for 
art  in  the  breast  of  a  free  Florentine  citizen,  that  this  control 
was  exercised  to  the  utmost  in  the  endeavour  to  stifle  in  the 
young  mind  so  degrading  a  passion  as  the  love  of  art.  With 
all  the  glories  of  the  trecento  and  quattrocento^  from  Giotto  to 
Ghirlandajo,  still  uninjured  around  them,  art  was  evidently 
looked  upon  as  a  trade  far  inferior  to  that  of  silk  and  wool. 

One  of  the  only  certain  facts  known  of  Michael  Angelo's  boy- 
hood is  his  friendship  for  the  painter,  Francesco  Granacci,  a  lad 
six  years  older  than  himself.  -  This  friendship  may  be  safely 
attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  Granacci's  apprenticeship  in 
Ghirlandajo's  hottega^  whence  he  is  said  to  have  supplied  his 
young  friend  with  the  drawings  by  the  master  lent  to  himself. 
This  would  account  for  the  proficiency  Michael  Angelo  was 
found  to  have  attained,  when  apprenticed  by  his  father  for 
three  years— on  the  Ist  April,  14i88,  therefore  at  thirteen  years 
of  age — to  the  same  master ;  a  proficiency  which  reversed  the 
iisusu  conditions  of  apprenticeship ;  Ghirlandajo  binding  himself 
in  this  case  to  pay  instead  of  receiving  a  premium.     Yasari 
tells  marvellous  stories  of  the  drawings  executed  by  the  young 
lad  at  this  time,  and  also  of  his  correcting  those  by  his  master. 
The  earliest  specimen  remaining  of  his  skill  is  the  head  of  a 
fawn,  stated  to  have   been  executed  when  he  was  fourteen. 
This  brings  up  one  of  those  since  stereotyped  tales,  originally 
given  by  Yasari,  to  which  we  have  alluded.     It  runs  thus : 
The  boy  had  been  admitted,  with  other  pupils  of  Ghirlandajo, 
to  study  in  the  so-called  Medici  academy — namely  the  gardens 
of  the   Convent  of  S.   Marco — ^where  a  few  specimens  of 
antique  sculpture  had  been  collected.      Here  he  selected  to 
copy  the  head  of  an  old  fawn,  evidently  a  very  inferior  work, 
*•  che  nella  bocca  rideva^     It  was  the  first  time,  Yasari  states, 
that  the  boy  had  touched  a  sculptor's  tool.    Nevertheless,  such 
was  his  genius,  that,  departing  from  the  original,  he  represented 
the  mouth  as  open,  and  showing  the  teeth ; — Yasari  having 
foi^tten  that  a  mouth  he  had  just  described  as  laughing  must 
have  been  already  open.   Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  Magnificent, 
walking  round  the  garden,  observed  the  lad,  and  jolung  after 
his  fashion  said,  ^  Thou  shouldst  know  that  old  people  have 
^  never  all  their  teeth,  but  always  show  a  gap  somewhere.'  He 
had  no  sooner  passed  on  than  the  boy  seized  a  tool,  and  knocked 
out  one  tooth,  arranging  the  gum  so  neatly  that  it  appeared  to 
have  fallen  out  naturally.     This  so  delighted  Lorenzo  on  his 
return^  that  he  told  the  story  to  all  his  friends,  forthwith 
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adopted  the  lad,  let  him  eat  at  his  own  table,  gave  him  five  ducats 
a  month  and  a  peacock-coloured  mantle,  and  bestowed  a  place 
in  the  Custom-house  on  the  father.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
repeaters  of  this  tale^  which  has  been  reiterated  in  every  life  of 
Michael  Angelo,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Wilson's,  from  that 
time  to  this,  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  walk  to  the 
Grallery  of  the  Uffizi  to  ascertain  whether  the  premisses  on 
which  all  the  sequel  hangs  were  ever  true.  The  fawn's  head  still 
remains'^  to  tell  its  own  tale,  and  anyone  may  perceive  that  in 
the  distinction  between  the  human  and  animal  character  which 
ancient  Art  always  observed  in  the  satyr  physiognomy,  the  two 
front  teeth  were  purposely  modelled  wide  apart,  and  that  no 
tooth, 'by  any  possibility  of  dental  structure,  could  have  stood  in 
the  gap.  As  to  the  boy's  never  having  touched  a  tool  before, 
the  head — if  by  him — equally  contradicts  that.  For  Mr. 
Wilson  describes  a  treatment  of  the  hair  with  an  instrument 
called  ^  a  drill,'  of  which  a  novice  was  not  likely  to  have  known 
the  use.  We  have  just  said  *  if  by  him,'  for,  so  ordinary  and 
commonplace  is  this  ugly  object  that  one  is  tempted  to  donbt 
whether  it  can  be  by  the  great  young  hand  at  all ;  the  more  so 
when  comparing  it  with  the  bas-relief,  called  the  Battle  of  the 
Centaurs,t  representing  a  confused  and  struggling  mass  of 
youthful  figures,  believed  to  be  of  the  same  early  date,  and 
which  proclaims  its  illustrious  origin  in  forms  as  indubitable  as 
they  are  marvellous.  Other  reported  early  works  have  vanished 
as  utterly  as  the  colossal  figure  in  snow,  executed  by  order  of 
Piero*de'  Medici — Lorenzo's  degenerate  son — ^in  1494 ;  while,  if 
the  angel,  bearing  the  candelabrum  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Domenic 
at  Bologna,  be  by  him,  it  is  but  as  the  *  ugly  young  duck '  to 
the  swan  that  was  to  be. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  period  of  one  of  his  earliest 
dated  letters,  addressed  to  Lorenzo  di  Pier  Francesco  de' 
Medici — 2nd  July,  1496— *on  Michael  Angelo's  arrivaLfor  the 
first  time  in  Bome.  This  letter  is  important  as  serving  to 
refute  the  other  tale  alluded  to,  and  which  seriously  com- 
promises the  young  sculptor's  honour.  This  concerns  the 
statue  of  a  Sleeping  Cupid  by  him,  which,  by  Lorenzo  di  Pier 
Francesco's  suggestioii  and  Michael  Angelo's  consent,  is  stated 
to  have  been  purposely  buried,  so  as  to  give  it  the  look  of 
age,  and  then  taken  to  Rome  and  passed  off  for  an  antique. 
As  such  it  was  sold  by  a  dealer — Baldassare  dal  Milanese — 


♦  In  the  Sala  delle  Iscrizioni. 

I  The  work  itself  gives  no  authority  for  the  name— no   Centaur 
being  seen,  and  only  the  hind  quarters  of  one  horse  visible  below. 
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to  Cardinal  Giorrio  Riario,  for  two  hundred  ducats ;  the  dealer 
having  paid  Michael  Angelo  thirty  ducats  for  it.  Lorenzo  di 
Pier  Francesco  had  given  him  letters  of  introduction  to  Kome, 
and  among  others  to  this  very  Cardinal,  and  in  this  letter  to 
him  he  thus  reports  an  interview : — 

'Only  to  advise  you  that  we  arrived  Siifely  last  Saturday,  and  I 
went  immediately  to  the  Cardinal,  and  presented  your  letter  to  him. 
He  appeared  to  see  me  with  pleasure,  and  wished  me  directly  to  go  and 
see  certain  figures,  which  took  my  whole  day,  so  that  I  did  not  deliver 
your  other  letters.  Then,  on  the  Sunday,  the  Cardinal  came  to  the 
new  house '  (a  palace  he  was  building),  '  and  asked  me  what  I  thought 
of  the  things  I  had  seen.  I  told  him  what  I  thought,  and  certainly 
they  appeared  to  me  very  fine.  Then  the  Cardinal  asked  me  if  I*  had 
the  heart  to  do  something  fine.  I  replied  that  I  could  not  do  anything 
very  great,  but  that  he  should  see  what  I  could  do.  We  have  bought 
a  piece  of  marble,  the  size  of  a  figure,  and  on  Monday  I  shall  begin  to 
work.  *  Then  I  gave  the  letter  to  Baldassare  *  (the  dealer),  '  and 
asked  him  for  the  "  Bambino"  (the  Cupid),  and  said  I  would  give  him 
back  his  money.  He  answered  me  very  roughly  that  he  would  sooner 
break  it  into  a  hundred  pieces ;  that  he  had  bought  it,  and  that  it  was 
his,  and  that  he  had  letters  to  prove  that  he  had  satisfied  him  who 
sent  it  him,  and  never  dreamt  of  having  to  give  it  up.  And  he  com- 
plained much  of  you  '  (Lorenzo  di  Pier  Francesco),  '  saying  that  you 
had  spoken  ill  of  him.  Some  of  our  Florentine  friends  here  have  tried 
to  make  us  agree,  but  have  not  succeeded.  Now  I  think  I  shall  make 
interest  with  the  Cardinal,  which  I  am  advised  to  do.  Whatever  fol- 
lows you  shall  hear. — Michelagniolo  in  Roma.' 

We  must  add  that  Vasari  continues  the  story  by  stating  that 
hefore  Michael  Angelo  left  Florence,  the  Cardinal  had,  to  his 
great  anger,  discovered  the  deception,  and  had  privately  sent  a 
person  to  Florence  who  ascertained  that  the  work,  thus  passed 
off  on  him  as  an  antique,  was  by  that  young  sculptor.  If  that 
were  true,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  for  Lorenzo 
di  Pier  Francesco  de'  Medici,  who  had  suggested  the  fraud,  to 
give  a  letter  to  the  Cardinal,  and  for  Michael  Angelo,  who  had 
consented  to  it,  to  present  it,  was  the  one  to  send,  and  the  other 
to  go  straight  into  the  lion's  mouth.  Also  that  the  Cardinal 
was  not  likely  to  have  kindly  received,  and  wished  further  to 
employ,  a  young  man  his  acquaintance  with  whom  had  com- 
menced so  inauspiciously.  But  setting  aside  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  evident  by  the  questions  he  asked  that  the  Cardi- 
nal had  never  seen  a  work  by  Michael  Angelo  at  all.  Strange 
to  say,  all  writers,  from  Vasari  to  Herr  Grimm  and  Signer 

*  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  his  father — July  1,  1497 — it  appears  that 
either  this  commission  came  to  nothing,  or  that  he  was  never  paid 
for  it 
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Gotdy  express  the  utmost  indignation  that  the  dealer  should 
not  have  shared  the  unjust  spoils  with  the  sculptor ;  forgetting 
that  it  was  the  Cardinal,  and  not  Michael  Angelo,  who  was 
cheated.  Further,  if  true,  what  Vasari  states,  that  the  Cardinal 
forced  the  dealer  to  refund  the  two  hundred  ducats,  and  retake 
the  Cupid,  there  were  no  spoils  to  divide.  What  Michael  An- 
^elo's  reasons  for  wishing  to  buy  back  the  statue  might  be,  it 
is  impossible  now  to  say — perhaps  to  offer  it  to  the  Cardinal. 
But  it  is  apparent  that  if  the  story  were  true  the  Cardinal  was 
the  last  man  he  would  have  asked  to  assist  him  to  an  accom- 
modation  with  his  accomplice.  Vasari's  mantle  seems  to  have 
fallen  more  particularly  on  Herr  Grimm,  whose  mode  of  weigh- 
ing evidence  may  be  illustrated  by  his  remarks  on  this  very 
letter,  published  first  by  himself.     *  How  livelily,'  he  says,  *  are 

*  we  led  by  these  few  lines  into  the  company  of  people  who 

*  have  thus  fallen  out  in  the  purchase  of  a  statue.     An  angered 

*  great  man — ^an  enraged  and  deceitful  dealer — and  all  this 

*  forgotten  by  Michael  Angelo  in  comparison  with  Borne ! 
^  Michael  Angelo  rushes  through  the  city,  so  engrossed  by  the 

*  works  of  Art  that  he  neglects  to  give  his  letters  of  introduc- 
■*  tion ! '  It  requires  certainly  nothing  short  of  Herr  Grimm's 
discernment  to  discover  in  this  matter-of-fact  letter  either  a 

*  gedrgeter  hoher  Herr^  or  a  sentimental  Michael  Angelo,  or 
€ven  people  who  have  fallen  out  in  purchase  of  a  statue.  The 
clue  to  the  real  story  is  beyond  us  now,  but  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  letter  upsets  the  story  Vasari  had  coined.  We  have 
dwelt  on  these  two  tales  the  more  in  order  to  warn  the  reader 
against  all  such  contemporary  accounts  of  this  great  man  as 
give,  in  the  same  breath,  silly  sayings,  dishonourable  imputa- 
tions, and  fulsome  adulation.  Nor  do  the  Italians,  even  now, 
take  the  commonest  trouble  to  do  him  justice.  They  repeat 
the  same  discreditable  statements,  and  yet  weary  us  with  ^  quel 

*  divino  ! ' 

We  forbear  to  expatiate  on  what  would  now  appear  the  ex- 
traordinary hallucination  of  imagining  that  a  work  by  Michael 
Angelo  could  be  mistaken  for  an  antique.  No  powers  of 
•criticism  existed  at  a  time  when  such  specimens  of  ancient  art 
^s  were  unearthed  in  Rome — and  those  of  an  inferior  kind  *— 
were  prized,  not  for  any  merits  of  their  own,  but  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  classic  writings  then  in  vogue.  Without  believing 
the  flippant  and  disparaging  comments  on  classic  sculpture 
put  into  Michael  Angelo's  mouth,  there  was  no  one  less  amen- 
able to  its  influence  than  Hhe  great  Barbarian,'  as   John 


The  group  of  the  Laocoon  was  not  excavated  till  1505. 
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Gibson^  comparing  bim  with  Phidias  and  Praxiteles^  justly 
calls  him. 

To  return  to  the  Letters.  Properly  to  understand  them  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  man  of 
the  simplest  and  even  most  penurious  habits — with  the  oif- 
spriiig  of  an  obscure  family  (for  all  connexion  with  the  Counts 
of  Canossa  is  now  proved  to  have  been  baseless)^  which^  till 
the  fruits  of  his  labour  propped  them  up,  were  as  poor  as  they 
were  illiterate — with  the  citizen  of  a  Republic  where  all  were 
more  or  less  shopkeepers  and  men  of  business,  and  where  no 
man  trusted  his  neighbour — ^with  the  member  of  a  State  where 
Ufe,  liberty,  and  property  were  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  inva- 
sion, intestine  treachery,  and  sweeping  pestilence — with  a 
moralist  to  whom  this  cinque  cento  period,  which  his  own  great 
works  have  helped  us  to  view  through  highly  coloured  glasses, 
was  a  sad  and  sordid  scene,  perpetually  vexatious  to  an  upright 
conscience  and  a  great  heart — and  finally,  with  one  whose 
letters  on  the  most  matter-of-fact  topics,  addressed  principally 
to  his  own  family,  were  penned  without  a  thought  of  style  or- 
efiect,  yet  so  unmistakably  true  to  himself  that  his  words  go- 
straight  and  strong,  like  the  stroke  of  his  hammer. 

To  give  an  epitome  of  his  private  character  we  must  quote 
a  few  of  these  family  letters  in  which  it  comes  prominently  to 
light.  Affectionate  and  true,  impetuous  and  abrupt,  alternately 
patient  and  impatient,  and  strong  alike  in  all  moods,  we  here 
trace  by  turns  the  dutiful  acts  of  a  pious  heart,  the  short 
angers  of  an  irascible  temper,  and  the  deep  wounds  of  a  gene- 
rous spirit.  The  subjects  treated  are  small  matters  of  business  ; 
notices  of  little  sums  sent  by  him  to  be  deposited  with  a  certain 

*  SpedaHngo '  (head  of  an  hospital)  ;  or  invested  in  small  hold- 
ings of  land — *poderi ' — with  many  a  caution  to  look  well,  before 
purchasing,  to  the  goodness  of  the  soil :  while  through  all  this 
appears  an  unceasing  care  for  the  welfare  and  advance  of  his 
family,  and  a  perpetual  contention  with  their  follies  and  in- 
gratitude. They  were  evidently,  father  and  brothers,  people 
of  the  most  ordinary  natures :  taking  all  from  him,  and  be- 
lieving all  against  him  ;  he^  on  the  other  hand,  equally  out- 
spoken whether  in  affection  or  in  wrath.  The  father  got 
entangled  in  a  lawsuit — the  bane  of  the  time — which  gives 
Michael  Angelo  great  anxiety — ^  gran  passione^ — *for  I  know 

*  that  with  these  notaries  one  must  lose  in  every  way,  for  they  are 

*  all  thieves.'  But  he  begs  his  father  not  to  spare  his  (Michael 
Angelo's)  money.    *  And  if  you  want  more,  take  all  you  want, 

*  for  as  much  as  you  require,  so  much  am  I  ready  to  give ; 
^  even  if  you  spend  it  all.     And  take  care  of  your  health,  and 

VOL.  CXLIV.   NO.  CCXCV.  I 
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'  give  up  "  la  roha  "  (the  things  in  dispute)^  rather  than  suffer 

*  anxiety;  for  you  are  more  dear  to  me  alive  and  poor,  than  all 

*  the  gold  in  the  world  would  be  to  me,  if  you  were  dead.' 

We  turn  over  a  few  pages,  and  the  tone  changes.  Evidently 
the  father  has  gone  about  Florence  accusing  his  noble  son  of 
robbing  him,  and  Michael  Angelo  turns  another  side  to  xis : 
'  Call  aloud  '  (^  gridate  '),  he  writes,  *  and  say  what  you  please 
'  of  me,  but  do  not  write  me  any  more  of  it,  for  you  prevent 
'  my  working ;  and  I  have  still  to  make  up  that  which,  for 

*  the  last  twenty-five  years,  you  have  had  of  me,  I  did  not 
'  wish  to  have  said  this,  but  I  cannot  help  saying  it.' 

With  his  brothers  it  is  the  same  ;  his  hand  and  heart  are  ever 
open  to  them,  giving  counsel  and  money,  and  helping  them  to 
employment  From  the  thick  of  the  work  on  the  Sistine 
Ceiling,  September,  1510,  he   hears  that   a  brother   is  ill. 

*  Dearest  Father,  your  last  letter  has  given  me  "  grandissima 

*  *' passionej^  hearing  that  Buonarroto  is  ill.     As  soon  as  you 

*  get  this  go  to  the  Spedalingoy  and  make  him  give  you  fifty  or 
'  a  hundred  ducats,  and  take  care  that  Buonarroto  is  provided 
^  with  everything  he  needs.'  He  excuses  himself  for  not  in- 
stantly starting  for  Florence,  but  the  Pope  is  gone  to  Bologna, 
and  he  cannot  quit  Kome  without  leave.  ^  Nevertheless,  if 
^  Buonarroto  be  worse,  I  will  take  post  and  be  with  you  in  two 
^  days,  for  men  are  worth  more  than  money.' 

And  again,  when  the  cruel  sack  of  Prato  by  the  Medici  had 
shed  terror  throughout  Tuscany,  and  Florence  itself  was 
threatened  by  the  Spaniards,  he  urges  his  family  to  seek  some 
place  of  security,  and  leave  everythmg;  *for  life  is  worth  more 
^  than  robttj  and  if  you  have  no  money  to  move  with,  go  to  the 
^  Spedalinao,  and  take  what  you  want,  and  if  I  were  you  I 
^  would  take  all  the  money  the  Spedalingo  holds  of  mine,  and 
'  I  would  go  to  Siena,  and  engage  a  house  and  remain  there 

*  till  things  right  themselves.  .  .  .  And  do  not  trouble  your- 

*  selves  about  public  matters — either  in  word  or  deed — but  do 
'  as  you  would  in  the  Plague,  and  be  the  first  to  flee.  No 
'  more.  Tell  me  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  I  shall  be  in  great 
'  anxiety.' 

In  return  for  years  of  much  thought  and  care  for  his  family, 
he  discovers  that  his  brother  Buonarroto  is  keeping  an  account 
against  him  for  expenses  at  Settimiano,  defrayed  from  the  pro- 
fits of  funds  with  which  he  had  furnished  him.  Fiercely  does 
he  turn  and  ask  him  with  whose  money  he  had  obtained  the 
money  so  spent ;  and  whether  he  has  equally  kept  an  account 
of  that  f  reminding  him  that  it  is  as  well  not  to  urge  the  willing 
horse  beyond  his  speed.     And  then  comes  the  cry  from  the 
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heart, '  but  you  all  have  never  known  me^  and  never  will  know 


*me.' 


From  no  common  experience  of  ill-requited  kindnesses  pro* 
ceed  a  few  sentences  in  a  letter  in  later  years  to  a  friend,  the 
abstract  truth  of  which  the  givers  and  lenders  of  this  world,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  will  even  now  confirm. 

*  Tlie  poor  Ingrate  has  this  nature,  that  if  you  succour  him  in  his 
need,  he  says  that  you  only  gave  him  what  you  did  not  want«  If  you 
put  him  to  some  employment  for  his  advantage,  he  says  that  you  gave 
it  him  because  you  did  not  know  how  to  do  it  yourself.  And  all  the 
benefits  he  receives  he  makes  out  it  was  your  interest  to  bestow.  And 
if  the  benefits  are  too  obvious  for  him  to  deny  them,  the  Ingrate  waits 
till  his  benefactor  commits  some  blunder  to  speak  ill  of  him  in  a 
plausible  way,  as  an  excuse  to  free  himself  from  the  obligation.  So  it 
has  always  happened  to  me.* 

These  letters  to  his  family  will  strike  the  reader  as  bearing 
almost  ad  nauseam  upon  the  subject  of  money,  and  Vasari  does 
not  scruple  to  tell,  or  to  invent^  odious  stories  of  Michael 
Angelo's  graspingness.     But  without  needing  to  notice  these, 
the   slightest  realisation  of  the  character  oi  the  period  will 
account  for  the  prominence  of  this  topic.     The  age  was  one 
in  which  there  was  no  security  for  property,  and  no  redress  for 
wrong.     Gain  and  revenge  were,  therefore,  the  great  hinges 
on  which  all  thoughts  turned.     Few  were  rich  enough  to  be 
honest;  fewer  to  be  generous.     While  Michael  Angelo  was 
never  too  poor  not  to  be  both,  he  also  partook  of  that  caution  and 
even  suspicion  natural  to  those  who  work  hard  for  their  hire^ 
and  are  liable  to  be  defrauded  of  it.      Nothing  exasperated 
him  more,  as  we  see  in  his  generous  loan  to  the  aged  Luca 
Signorelli^  than  to  be  cheated ;  unless  it  were  the  being  him- 
self called  a  cheat,  which,  in  the  matter  of  Pope  Julius'  monu* 
ment,  dishonest  Princes  did  not  scruple  to  do.     But  in  later 
years,  when  he  had  saved  a  small  independence,  we  find  more 
general  allusion  to  the  manners  of  the  day.    Michael  Angelo, 
m  search  of  a  wife  for  his  nephew  Leonardo,  is  a  very  comical 
chapter.     This  Leonardo,  the  only  son  of  his  elder  brother 
Buonarroto,  was  to  be  hiaheir^and  by  the  time  he  was  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age>  the  grand  old  uncle  was  anxious  he  should 
marry.     For  this  purpose  he  sends  him  a  report  of  all  the 
eligible  young  ladies  he  can  hear  of,  sometimes  of  three  at  a 
time.     §till^  if  Leonardo  have  a  ^fantctsia  •  for  one  more  than 
another,  he  invites  him  to  speak  out^     It  is  evident  that  a 
^  sensale,"*  or  broker,  was  applied  to  on  these  occasione,  and 
Michael  Angelo  recommends  a  certain  Messer  Giovan  Fran* 
ceaco,  who^  being  '  vecchio  e  pratico,  can  give  good  coupseU 
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And  he  admonishes  him  to  remember  that  there  should  be  ten 
years  between  man  and  wife^  and  that  the  lady  should  be  of  a 
good  family^  and  healthy,  and  well-brought  up,  and  rather 
without  fortune  than  with  too  much,  *  perpoter  vivere  in  pace ;  * 
but  above  all  he  reminds  him  to  ask  counsel  of  God,  for  it  is 
an  important  matter.  And  then  he  reports  three  more,  of 
whom  he  has  heard — a '  fanciulla  '  de'  Ginori ;  and  a  ^Jigliuola  * 
di  Cherubino  Fortuni,  and  another  of  Alamanno  de'  Medici ; 
but  he  thinks  the  Medici  woman  is  rather  oldish  {^ attempata\ 
and  subsequently  he  discovers  that  the  two  last  are  already 
married  I  It  is  but  just  to  add  that  money  is  no  object  in  his 
eyes ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thinks  there  must  be  many  noble 
families  in  Florence,  at  that  time  in  '  miseria  estrema^  with 
one  of  whom  it  would  be  a  charity  for  Leonardo  to  ally  him- 
self; '  and  being  poor,  there  will  be  no  pride ;  for  thou  wantest 

*  a  wife  who  will  stand  by  thee,  and  whom  thou  mayest  rule, 

*  and  who  will  not  want  to  live  in  pomp,  and  to  go  every  day 
'  to  feasts  and  weddings.'  And  again :  '  Look  not  for  dowry, 
'  but  try  to  get  a  wife  who  will  not  be  ashamed,  if  necessary, 
'  to  wash  up  the  soup-plates  (^  rigovernar  le  scodelle '),  and 
'  have  an  eye  to  family  and  to  health,  and  still  more  to  good- 

*  ness.  And  as  to  beauty,  as  you  are  not  the  handsomest 
'  youth  in  Florence,  do  not  care  too  much  about  that,  provided 

*  she  be  neither  lame  nor  disagreeable.  And  be  not  in  a  hurry 
'  till  you  find  something  suitable  Q  qualche  cosa  di  proposito ').' 
Hearing  that  Leonardo  has  seen  two  candidates  for  the  place 
together,  and  is  not  quite  certain  which  of  the  two  it  was  that 
he  preferred,  he  cautions  him  not  to  make  a  mistake  and  take 
the  wrong  one,  which  a  friend  of  his  once  did.  And  between 
times  he  rates  him  about  his  handwriting :  '  I  never  get  a 
^  letter  from  thee  that  it  does  not  put  me  into  a  fever  before 

*  I  can  read  it.  Where  hast  thou  learnt  to  write  ? '  This 
marriage  subject  goes  on  for  six  years ;  about  every  other  letter 
beginning  with  *  circA  tSr  donna  ' — '  about  taking  a  wife : ' 
till  at  last  the  nephew  pitches  upon  a  ^figliuola  *  of  Donate 
Bidolfi,  which  gives  infinite  joy  to  Michael  Angelo,  who  pro- 
ceeds to  do  the  generous  thing:  and  first  he  asks  whether 
'  Cassandra '  would  like  a  pearl  necklace,  for  he  wishes  her  to 
appear  as  the  wife  of  his  nephew ;  and  finally  two  rings — a 
diamond  and  a  ruby — are  chosen. 

That  he  should  make  but  scant  allusion  to  his  art  in  these 
letters  to  his  family  was  but  natural.  It  is  evident  that  they 
were  quite  incapable  of  any  real  interest  in  it,  and  that  he 
knew  them  to  be  so.  But  there  were  other  reasons  why  no 
flights  of  eloquence,  no  Buskinian  elaborations  on  this  subject, 
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were  to  be  expected  from  his  pen.  The  true  artist  talks  but 
iittle  on  art ;  he  leaves  that  to  those  who  know  nothing  about 
it.  Even  one  in  the  fullest  exercise  of  creative  power  has  but 
ie?f  and  rudimental  principles  on  which  he  proceeds^  and  these 
he  cannot  define.  How  a  great  master  accomplishes  his  finest 
works  is  not  more  a  riddle  to  the  uninitiated  than  a  mystery 
to  himself.  Had  Michael  Angelo  been  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  we  doubt,  whether  in  the  sense  of  art,  his  lectures 
would  have  been  worth  much.  At  all  events  he  seldom  gave 
utterance  on  the  subject,  and  when  driven  to  do  so  by  the 
pedantry  which  occasionally  challenged  him,  he  so  far  accommo- 
dated himself  to  the  prevailing  tone  as  to  talk  what  we  now 
feel  to  be  farfetched  and  unreal.^  We  have  alluded  also  to 
reasons  why  this  great  master  was  not  likely  to  say  much  about 
the  art  of  his  contemporaries.  This  is  only  explicable  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  his  own  aesthetic  instincts,  of  which  we  must 
here  risk  a  short  analysis. 

The  art  of  Michael  Angelo  is  one  difficult  broadly  to  define, 
iinless  by  negatives;  not  religious,  not  romantic,  not  classic, 
not  even  strictly  Italian.  In  violence  and  exaggeration  it 
may  be  said  sometimes  to  ^  touch  the  brink  of  all  we  hate.' 
Nevertheless,  it  stands  alone  as  the  expression  of  the  grandest 
and  most  energetic  individuality  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Hichael  Angelo  had  pre-eminently  *  les  defauts  de  ses  qualites.^ 
He  scaled  heights  inaccessible  to  others,  and  bare  of  all  but 
sublimity ;  but  he  left  the  slopes  uncultivated.  He  loved 
difficulties,  but,  while  almost  universal  in  power,  he  was  the 
reverse  of  universal  in  scale ;  being  only  greatest  in  that  which 
is  greatest.  The  larger  with  him  did  not  include  the  lesser. 
He  was  not  like  Nasmyth's  steam  hammer,  which  can  ci;ush  a 
rock,  or  crack,  without  crushing,  a  filbert  He  worked  in  a 
rarefied  atmosphere  where  few  of  those  common  things  which 
delight  us  in  the  works  of  his  contemporaries  could  grow,  or 
would  have  been  in  keeping  with  their  surroundings.  His 
grand  creatures  are  not  human  enough  to  have  buildings  or 
trees  behind  them,  or  daisies  or  colombme  at  their  feet.  There 
is  no  sign  in  his  art  that  he  loved  the  face  of  his  own  beautiful 
land.  He  gives  no  record  of  her  opal  and  translucent  skies ; 
of  the  lakes  which  sparkle  with  gold  and  silver,  or  of  the  dis- 
tant objects  that  shine  like  jewels  of  light.     Condivi  says  that 

*  See  ^  Mannscrit  de  Fran9ois  de  Hollande.  Dialogue  sur  la 
'  Peinture  dans  la  Ville  de  Rome  *  (between  Michael  Angelo  and 
Vittoria  Colonna),  published  by  Count  RaczynHki  in  'Les  Arts  en 
'Portugal' 
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Michael  Angelo  saw  beauty  in  everything ;  in  a  beautiful  borse, 
or  dog,  or  hill,  or  wood,  or  plain ;  selecting  *  beauty  fix)m  idl 
*  things,  as  the  bee  does  honey  from  flowers.'      But  of  this 
universal  apprehension  of  Beauty  there  is  no  evidence  either 
in  his  works  or  in  his  letters ;  and  the  term  must  rather  be 
taken  in  that  mystical  Platonic  sense  of  Beauty,  not  necessarily 
allied  to  outwiud  forms,  which  runs  through  his  poetry.     In- 
dividual portraiture  indeed,  whether  of  Nature  or  man,  was 
foreign  to  him.     His  own  individuality  was  so  overwhelmingly 
strong  that  no  other  individuality  could  be  transmitted  through 
it.     In  all  he  represented  he  infused  himself  \  where  he  aimcKl 
to  do  more  like  others,  as  in  his  one  Holy  Family  in  the  Tri- 
bune of  the  UfBzi,  he  has  simply  no  character.     That  crown 
of  the  human  figure  in  which  expression  especially  resides, 
takes  a  secondary  place  in  his  art.     His  heads  are  generally 
devoid  of  cerebral  development;  small  in  proportion  to  the 
figure,  and  with  an  absence  of  individual  identity  which  lends 
to  them  a  certain  abstract  solemnity.     In  one  of  his  Sonnets 
he  declares  that  *  La  forza  d*  un  bel  volto  al  del  mi  spnma ; ' 
but  this  same  forza  never  led  him  to  portray  a  beautiful  face, 
as  such.     And  if  the  Sibilla  Delfica  may  be  quoted  as  beau- 
tiful, she  is  almost  a  sole  exception.    .  The  grandeur  of  the 
human  form  would  seem  in  his  eyes  to  have  eclipsed  in  great 
measure  the  part  played  by  the  head.     Those  who  draw  much 
from  the  nude  will  understand  this  peculiar  result.    It  will  be 
remembered  also  that  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  in  her 
visits  to  the  female  baths  at  Adrianople  expresses  her  surprise 
at  the  small  interest  with  which  the  loveliest  faces,  under  those 
circumstances,  inspired  her.     Michael  Angelo  lived  at  a  time 
when,  the  world  around  him  abounded  with  strongly  marked 
physiognomies^  and  when  the  calendar  of  ecclesiastical  art  was 
full  of  Saints  of  rigidly  defined  types.     But  the  men  who  sit 
on  the  Medici  monuments  have  no  sympathy  with  our  passions 
and  trials — his  Saints  are  beings  to  whom  no  suppliant  would 
address  a  prayer — ^while  his  more  abstract  creations,  though 
called  ^  Notte  e  Giomo,'  are  beyond  our  power  rightly  to 
baptise. 

We  must  also  here  remember  another,  and  what  may  be 
called  a  professional  reason,  for  this  confined  view  of  the  artist's 
area — namely,  that  his  habits  were  formed  in  the  sphere  of 
sculpture — the  most  limited  of  all  forms  of  art  as  regards  in- 
dividual expression,  and  external  nature  ;  within  which  limits, 
however  otherwise  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  antique,  he 
strictly  kept.  For,  through  all  the  pictorial  work  forced  upon 
him,  and  in  which,  in  the  opinion  of  posterity,  he  stands  highest, 
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he  never  ceased  to  maintain  that  sculpture  was  his  professwny 
and  to  follow  in  great  measure  its  rules.  What  wonder  then 
that  these  letters  should  be  bare  of  allusion  to  the  works  of 
contemporary  painters.  All  that  ground  on  which  they  most 
expatiated — grace,  expression,  individuality,  drapery,  back- 
grounds, and  subtleties  of  taste  and  colour — ^he  haughtily 
overstrode.  Though  unwilling  to  believe  the  rude  opiuKm  he 
is  said  to  have  expressed  on  the  works  of  Pemgino  and 
Francia,  how  was  it  possible  that  Michael  Angelo  should  care 
for  the  ecstatic,  sentimental,  and  most  fascinatingly  human 
creations  of  such  masters,  or  even  for  the  purity  and  in- 
sipidity of  Raphael's  earlier  Madonnas !  If  it  be  true  that  he 
declared  oil-painting  to  be  only  fit  for  women  and  people  in 
affluent  circumstances — a  speech  supposed  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  but  with  good  cause  doubted 
now — we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  because  the  subjects  to 
which  this  v^ide  was  applied  seemed  to  him  far  more  adapted 
for  playwork  than  those  which  issued  stern  and  grand,  Mi- 
nervsrlike^  from  his  own  brain.  At  the  same  time,  these 
letters  confirm  what  he  is  reported  to  have  said  of  Raphael. 
At  the  end  of  a  long  epistle  addressed  to  a  Monsignore,  as 
late  as  1442 — ^when  Raphael  had  been  already  twenty-two 
years  in  his  grave— he  accuses  him  of  having,  with  Bramante, 
conspired  to  injure  him  with  Pope  Julius  II. ;  adding  ironically 
'  and  Raphael  had  good  reason,  for  what  he  had  of  art,  he  had 
'  from  me.'  It  might  be  difficult  to  clear  the  young  and 
graceful  painter,  so  much  more  socially  attractive  and  less 
morally  great  than  his  gigantic  compeer,  of  this  accusation. 
The  boast  attached  to  it,  however,  is  justified  by  the  acknow- 
ledged fact  that  Raphael's  Vatican  and  later  works,  the  only 
examples  of  his  art  Michael  Angelo  was  likely  to  admire,  were 
inspired  by  the  sight  of  the  Sistine  Ceiling.  And  that 
Michael  Angelo  did  unfeignedly  admire  them  is  proved  by  the 
generous  verdict  he  gave  when  the  money  value  of  the  fresco 
of  the  Fates  in  the  Pace  was  called  in  question. 

Thus  far,  and  for  some  years  further,  Michael  Angelo  was 
a  Sculptor.  He  may  be  said  to  have  first  strongly  impressed 
the  Michaelangelesque  stamp  upon  the  Pieti  in  St.  Peter's, 
executed  1499-1500.  For  the  Bacchus  before  it,  equally  as 
the  David  after,  each  display  more  of  the  body  than  the  soul 
of  his  art.  He  also  had  commissions  for  fifteen  statues  for 
Cardinal  Piccolomini,  and  for  twelve  for  the  Cathedral  at 
Florence ;  the  history  of  which  in  both  cases  seems  to  typify 
those  ardent  commencements,  vexatious  interruptions,  and  im- 
potent conclusions  which  pursued  him  like  a  fate  throughout 
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his  life.  In  1505  he  astonished  the  artists  of  Florence  with 
his  so-called  Cartoon  of  Pisa ;  created  only  to  be  destroyed ; 
but  which,  even  in  the  fragmentary  versions  of  it  which 
survive,  asserts  its  rank  as  the  greatest  feat  of  modem  know- 
ledge and  power  prior  to  the  Sistine  Ceiling.  With  1505, 
however,  begins  his  bondage  to  Pope  Julius  II,,  one  of  these 
semi-oriental  tyrants  who  looked  upon  art  only  as  a  means  for 
their  own  glorification^  and  on  the  artist  as  the  slave  of  their 
every  caprice  and  passion.  But  Greek  here  met  Greek ;  with 
this  difference,  that  Michael  Angelo,  while  withstanding  every 
indignity  offered  to  himself,  rose  to  every  demand  imposed  on 
his  art.  The  Pope  wanted  the  finest  monument  mortal  man 
had  ever  reposed  in,  and  the  artist  desired  no  greater  happiness 
than  to  execute  it.  If  ever  a  great  heart  threw  itself  with  zeal 
and  trust  into  an  arduous  undertaking,  Michael  Angelo's  did 
here,  and  if  ever  a  great  heart  reaped  the  return  which,  too 
surely,  awaits  all  such  in  this  world,  whether  from  Princes  or 
brethren,  it  was  again  Michael  Angelo's. 

The  design  for  this  monument  is  too  significant  of  the 
Pontiff  and  of  the  time  not  to  be  slightly  described.  It  waa 
destined  to  occupy  a  space  of  34 j^  English  feet,  by  23  feet — 
the  size  of  a  large  apartment ;  to  consist  of  two  stories,  and  to 
be  peopled  by  no  less  than  seventy-eight  figures.  Some  of 
these  were  meant  to  typify  victories  Julius  intended  to  gain, 
and  Provinces  he  had  yet  to  conquer.  Sixteen  liberal  arts, 
under  the  guise  of  slaves,  bound,  hand  and  foot,  were  designed  to 
express  the  idea  that  with  the  death  of  this  Pope  they  returned 
to  the  captivity  whence  he  had  withdrawn  them.  The  Pontiff 
was  to  lie  above,  supported  on  one  side  by  the  Prophet  Moses, 
and  on  the  other  by  tne  Apostle  Paul ;  the  two  combined  being 
interpreted  as  forming  one  Julius.  Two  angels  were  further 
to  be  in  attendance  for  different  functions — the  one  to  bewail 
the  loss  to  earth,  the  other  to  rejoice  over  the  gain  to  Heaven. 
This  design,  the  main  features  of  which  were  dictated,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  by  the  Pope  himself,  did  not  contain  one 
single  Christian  sentiment.  Repentance,  humility,  and  heavenly 
hopes  gave  place  to  pride,  blood-thirstiness,  and  self-laudation. 
And  except  as  the  symbol  of  a  vain  and  violent  man — the  fit 
representative  of  an  utterly  worldly  church — no  one  truth 
would  have  been  expressed  by  it.  The  course  of  its  execution 
harmonised  with  the  character  of  its  intention.  Begun  by 
vanity  and  selfishness,  it  was  stopped  by  superstition,  and 
eventually  sacrificed,  both  monument  and  arti&t,  to  bad  faith. 
Those  who  coveted  Michael  Angelo's  share  in  the  pontifical 
favour,  insinuated   that    a    speedy  ^eath   awaited  one  who 
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watched  the  progress  of  his  own  tomb.  The  temporary  bridge 
which^  for  this  very  purpose^  had  conuected  the  studio  with  a 
ooTered  passage  leading  to  the  Vatican,  was  suddenly  with- 
drawn ;  the  sculptor,  nitherto  free  to  enter  his  Holiness' 
presence,  was  rudely  denied,  and  Michael  Angelo  in  towering 
fury  quitted  Kome. 

This  fact  has  been  told  over  and  over  again  by  his  biographers, 
but  we  have  here  the  insulted  sculptor's  own  unvarnished 
version,  in  a  letter  from'  Florence  to  Giuliano  San  Gallo  in 
Kome,  of  the  2nd  May,  1506.  Those  who  know  something  of 
the  large  current  expenses  required  for  a  work  of  this  magni- 
tude will  comprehend  the  injustice  and  the  indignation. 

*  Giuliano  !  I  have  heard  by  your  letter  that  the  Pope  has  taken  my 
departure  ill,  and  that  His  Holiness  is  now  ready  to  deposit  what  we  had 
agreed  upon,  and  that  he  wants  me  to  return,  and  not  to  doubt  about 
anything.  Begarding  my  departure,  it  is  true  that  on  Holy  Saturday  1 
heard  the  Pope  say,  speaking  with  a  jeweller  while  at  table,  and  with 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  that  he  would  not  spend  one  baiocco  more, 
either  on  small  stones  or  on  great,  which  took  me  much  by  surprise. 
However,  before  I  left  1  asked  His  Holiness  for  a  supply  to  continue  the 
works.  He  told  me  to  return  on  Monday.  And  I  did  return  on 
Monday,  and  on  Tuesday,  and  on  Wednesday,  and  on  Thursday,  as  he 
was  well  aware.  Finally,  on  Friday  morning,  I  was  turned  away,  that 
is,  hunted  out ;  and  he  who  told  me  to  go  said  he  knew  me,  but  that 
such  were  his  orders.  Whence,  having  heard  these  words  on  the 
Saturday  before,  and  seeing  their  effect,  I  fell  into  great  desperation. 
That,  however,  was  not  the  »o\e  cause  for  my  departure.  There  was 
another  reason,  on  which  I  do  not  choose  to  enter.  Suffice  it  that  I 
was  led  to  think  that  if  I  remained  in  Rome  my  monument  would  be 
wanted  before  that  of  the  Pope ;  and  that  was  the  cause  of  my  sudden 
flight; 

The  Pope  despatched  successively  five  couriers  after  the 
infuriated  artist,  but  Michael  Angelo  kept  the  start  he  had 
gained,  and  arrived  safe  on  Florentine  territory,  whence  he 
sent  haughty  answers  to  all  the  Papal  commands  for  his  return 
and  promises  of  better  treatment.  So  pressing  were  these  that 
the  Florentine  State  was  drawn  into  the  contest,  and  Pier 
Soderini,  the  Gonfaloniere,  is  reported  to  have  said  to  him, 
'  Thou  hast  tried  an  experiment  with  the  Pope,  on  which  no 

*  King  of  France  would  have  ventured.     We  are  not  going  to 

*  war  on  thy  account,  therefore  prepare  to  return  to  Kome.' 
Meanwhile  the  Pope  had  commenced  the  monumental  pro- 
gramme, and  assisted  by  French  treachery  had  taken  possession 
of  Perugia  and  Bologna.  To  Bologna  accordingly  Michael 
Angelo  at  length  proceeded,  supplied  with  a  safe  conduct,  and 
invested  with  the  character  of  a  legate  from  the  Signory; 
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made  a  proud  submiesion,  and  received  the  order  to  execute  a 
statue  of  Julius^  14  feet  high^  in  bronze.  This  was  a  new  art 
for  him,  and  after  what  became  the  usual  protest^  that  it  was 
not  his  profession,  he  set  to  work.  The  statue  cost  him  two 
years'  labour,  and  two  successive  castings.  The  metal  was 
provided  from  a  bell  in  the  Bentivoglio  tower,  and  from  a  gun 
belonging  to  the  city  ;  both  circumstances  calculated  to  provoke 
retaliation.  The  metals  assorted  together  as  ill  as  the  Pope 
and  the  Bolognese,  and  the  surface  of  the  statue  turned  out 
so  unfavourably  that  immense  additional  labour  fell  on  the 
sculptor.  At  length,  on  February  21,  1508, — astrological  ob- 
servations having  pronounced  that  to  be  an  auspicious  day — 
the  statue  was  hoisted  above  the  great  entrance  of  S.  Petronio, 
amidst  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  sound  of  pipe  and  drum.  But 
the  usual  fate  awaited  both  artist  and  work.  There  remained 
to  Michael  Angelo,  after  paying  all  expenses — as  told  in  his 
letters — but  a  surplus  of  four  and  a  half  ducats, — about  twenty- 
five  shillings ;  nor  did  he  ever  obtain  one  farthing  more  from 
the  mean  and  ostentatious  Pontiff.  Three  years  later,  also,  on 
the  return  of  the  Bentivogli,  the  statue  was  hurled  from  its 
place,  no  longer  to  the  accompaniment  of  festive  sounds,  but 
with  every  indignity  and  expression  of  contempt  ;*  and  sent 
to  Ferrara,  where  Duke  Alfonso  metamorphosed  it  into  a  gun, 
which  he  called  his  '  Julia.' 

So  distressing  were  the  circumstances  under  whidi  Michael 
Angelo  lived  at  Bologna  during  the  execution  of  this  statue — 
with  anxiety  as  to  its  completion,  with  the  enemy  more  than 
once  at  its  gates,  the  plague  raging,  and  his  family  perpetually 
pressing  for  help — ^that  it  is  no  wonder  he  fell  into  those  habits 
of  self-neglect  and  penury,  which  never  after  departed  from 
him.  It  was  from  Bologna  he  wrote  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  receive  his  brother  Gian  Simone,  *  because  I  am  here 

*  in  a  wretched  room,  and  have  only  bought  one  bed,  on  which 

*  four  persons  sleep.' 

And  again :  '  I  suffer  the  greatest  discomforts  and  extreme 

*  fatigue,  and  do  nothing  but  labour  night  and  day,  and  have 
'  endured  such  toil  and  hardship  that  if  I  had  to  begin  again, 

*  I  do  not  believe  my  life  would  hold  out.' 

After  this  episode  of  all  work  and  no  pay — and  his  last 
letter  from  Bologna  is  dated  February  18,  1508 — Michael 
Angelo  returned  to  Florence,  the  city  he  loved  best;   free 


•  To  break  the  fall  of  such  a  mass  of  metal  from  a  height  of  30  feet 
Straw  and  fascines  were  spread  ;  but  the  enormous  weight  left  a  mark 
on  the  stones  below,  which  may  be  seen  to  this  day. 
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from  the  jealousies  and  treacheries  of  Kome^  and  in  a  healthier 
climate.    Here  commissions  to  be  finished^  and  the  execution  of 
the  great  mural  picture  from  his  Cartoon,  in  the  Council-hall, 
awaited  him.     But  his  evil  genius  never  ceased  from  troubling. 
Hardly  was  he  domiciled  and  happy  in  more  congenial  labours, 
than  an  order  from  the  Pope  summoned  him  imperatively  to 
Kome.     Michael  Angel  o's  mind  was  like  a  beautiful  engine — 
no  sooner  had  it  begun  to  work,  with  all  its  complicated  parts 
in  harmonious  action  and  equal  play — showing  the  marvels  it 
could  achieve — than  a  rude  and  ignorant  hand  interposed,  to 
stop  or  reverse  it.     What  the  constant  fret  must  have  been  on 
one  who,  both  as  man  and  artist,  was  bent  on  accomplishing 
what  he  had  undertaken,  can  only  now  be  feebly  imagined. 
Plenty  of  evidence  remains  to  show  that  it  was  the  interference 
with  his  pledged  honour  more  than  with  his  promised  gain,  that 
so  sorely  tried  him.     At  the  same  time  the  material  incon- 
venience and  loss  had  also  to  be  considered.     The  munitions 
of  the  sculptor's  art  were  collected,  even  in  Italy,  at  great  cost; 
the  skilled  workmen  difficult  to  procure ;  some  designs  were 
'  half  finished,  others  just  begun ;  all  had  to  be  abandoned  and 
scattered.     The  same  had  occurred  two  years  before  at  Kome. 
Mountains  of  marble  which  he   had   spent  eight  months  at 
Carrara  to  obtain,  and  which  half  filled  the   Piazza  of  St. 
Peter's,  remained  lying  about,  to  be  plundered  and  injured ; 
workshops  that  had  swarmed  with  workmen ;  a  house  he  had 
furnished  for  them  at  his  own  cost,  stood  deserted,  ^  and  all 
'  that  I  had  left  behrnd  fiured  ill.'     But  he  had  learned  the 
futility  of  resistance,  and  the  Pope's  ^deis  were  obeyed.     If 
his  submission  had  been  assisted  by  the  secret  hope  tbat  the 
works  of  the  monument  were  to  be  resumed,  he  was  soon 
undeceived.   The  Pope  had  '  mutato  dCoppenioney    and  was  now 
full  of  another    scheme  intended  to  glorify  himself  in  life 
instead  of  after  death. 

We  here  approach  the  painting  of  the  Sistine  Ceiling — the 
greatest  feat  to  which  modem  art  has  risen.  The  history  of  this 
undertaking  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  odious  motives.  In 
Mr.  Wilson's  words,  *  There  is  no  baser  story  in  the  history  of 
'  art,  than  that  Bramante,  hating  Michael  Angelo,  urged  the 
'  Pope  to  employ  him  its  a  painter,  so  that  all  men  might 
*  witness  his  failure.'  But,  beyond  the  fact  that  *envy,  hatred, 
'  and  malice '  held  their  saturnalia  unrestrained  in  those  times, 
we  fail  to  see  the  motive  that  was  worth  so  doubtful  an  end. 
The  usual  protest  was  made  by  Michael  Angelo  that  it  was 
not  his  proiession,  and  it  is  added  that  he  earnestly  recom- 
mended the  commission  to  be  given  to  the  youthful  Raphael. 
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But  this  is  not  credible^  for  Kaphael  only  came  to  Rome  about 
the  middle  of  1508,  and  gave  no  evidence  of  his  power  to 
grapple  with  grand  mural  decorations  till  1511. 

The  world  is  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Mr. 
Wilson  for  the  light  now  thrown,  technically  as  well  as  his- 
torically, upon  the  frescoes  of  the  Sistine  Ceiling.  He  has  been 
able  to  adopt  the  only  sure  mode  of  solving  questions  and 
•refuting  assertions,  by  mounting  to  a  level  with  the  ceiling 
itself.  From  *  the  tall  and  ti  emulous  scaffold '  which  he 
obtained  permission  to  erect,  he  therefore  gives  forth  facts  and 
data  which  admit  of  no  contravention. 

According  to  an  entry  in  Michael  Angelo's  own  writing,  it 
has  hitherto  been  believed  that  he  began  to  work  on  the 
Sistine  Ceiling  on  May  10,  1508.  A  little  reflection,  how- 
«ever,  shows  this  to  have  been  impossible.  Michael  Angelo 
reached  Borne  from  Florence  at  the  soonest  the  end  of  March, 
or  beginning  of  April,  1508  ;  he  was,  as  we  have  seen,  still  at 
Bologna  on  the  18th  of  February.  No  time,  it  may  be  believed, 
was  Yost  in  receiving  and  submitting  to  the  Pope's  orders. 
The  next  step  would  be  the  general  design  for  the  space.  This 
would  be  more  rapidly  accomplished  by  Michael  Angelo  than  by 
most  painters ;  but,  in  this  case,  two  designs  were  prepared,  and 
successively  submitted  to  His  Holiness.  For  Julius'  first  com- 
mand was  that  the  decorations  should  consist  only  of  the  figures 
of  the  twelve  Apostles  in  the  lunettes,  the  rest  of  the  ceiling 
to  be  filled  up  with  ornamentation.  The  artist  states  in  a  letter 
that  he  tried  this  scheme^  and  was  dissatisfied  with  the  poverty 
•of  the  effect ;  and  we  can  imagine  how  utterly  alien  to  his 
feeling  and  capacity  was  any  plan  involving  graceful  and  florid 
decoration.  Upon  which  the  Pope  gave  him  liberty  to  please 
himself,  and  the  design,  ultimately  adopted,  was  the  result. 
Then  would  follow  the  erection  of  a  scaffold.  This  task  was 
entrusted  to  Bramante,  who  did  the  work  without  consulting 
Michael  Angelo,  and  suspended  a  platform  by  ropes  passed 
tlirough  holes  in  the  ceiling.  The  practical  artist  asked  him 
how  these  holes  were  to  be  filled  up  when  the  platform  should 
be  removed,  and  himself  undertook  to  erect  a  scaffold  which 
was  built  from  the  ground.  Two  structures,  accordingly,  each 
supplying  a  platform  or  ^  deck,'  130  feet  long  by  45  wide,  and 
nearly  60  feet  from  the  ground — were  successfully  reared — the 
one  necessarily  removed  before  the  other  could  be  put  up.  All 
this  was  required  to  take  place  before  the  commonest  prepar- 
ation of  the  surface  of  the  ceiling  could  be  commenced.  This 
preparation  consisted  in  two  coatings  of  plaster — the  one, 
coarse  and  rough ;  the  other,  the  fine  and  smooth  intonaco  on 
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which  the  painter  was  destined  to  work.  This  last  could  not  be 
applied  till  the  rough  coating  was  dry,  a  process  which  usually 
required  a  month.  Meanwhile  studies  had  to  be  prepared,  and, 
when  the  space-  could  be  accurately  measured,  cartoons  got 
ready,  and  all  the  necessary  staff  of  workmen  and  assistants 
engaged.  It  is  obviously  impossible  therefore  that  Michael 
Angelo  could  have  commenced  the  actual  fresco  work  on  the 
loth  May  ;  in  other  words,  in  at  most  six  weeks  after  leaving 
Florence,  and  the  words  must  be  understood  as  applying  only 
to  the  preliminaries  of  the  undertaking.  We  may  therefore 
dismiss  this  idea,  and  with  it  the  endlessly  repeated  version — 
repeated  even  by  the  Editor  of  the  Letters — of  twenty  months 
(and  less)  from  the  10th  May,  1508,  to  All  Saints  Day,  Ist 
November,  1509,  for  the  entire  execution  of  the  stupendous- 
work. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  absence  of  all  dates  to  many  of  the 
Letters,  those  suggested  by  the  Editor  are  often  strangely  in- 
correct. A  slight  comparison  between  the  letters  at  this  time 
to  the  father,  which  are  undated,  and  those  to  the  brother 
Buonarroto,  which  were  endorsed  at  the  time  in  that  brother'^ 
handwriting  with  date  of  departure  from  Bome  and  arrival  in 
Florence — a  slight  comparison,  we  repeat,  will  show  how  in- 
veterately  the  old  stereotyped  ideas  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  Editor's  clearer  sight.  Michael  Angelo  writes  from  Kome, 
24th  July,  1512:  'Buonarroto!  I  have  no  time  to  reply  to 
yours,  and  even  had  I  time  I  could  not  answer  decidedly  till 
I  see  the  end  of  my  matters  {cose)  here.  But  I  shall  be 
this  September  in  Florence,  and  will  do  all  I  can  for  you,  as 
I  have  done  hitherto.  I  fag  more  than  any  man  who  ever 
lived ;  out  of  health,  and  with  the  greatest  fatigue  ;  and  yet 
I  shall  have  patience  to  come  to  the  desired  end.  So  you 
also  may  well  have  patience  for  two  months,  being  ten  times 
better  off  than  I. — Michelagniolo,  Scultore  in  Roma.' 
And  again,  21st  August,  1512  :  '  Buonarroto.  I  have  had 
your  letter,  to  which  I  reply  briefly,  not  having  time.  About 
my  coming  to  Florence  I  cannot  come  till  I  have  finished 
my  work,  which  I  hope  to  finish  by  the  end  of  September,, 
but  it  is  so  great  a  work  that  I  cannot  reckon  within  a  fort- 
night or  so.  It  is  enough  that  before  All  Saints  I  shall  be 
with  you,  if  I  do  not  die  in  the  meanwhile.' 
And  thirdly,  18th  September,  1512  (we  give  most  of  this 
letter  as  it  is  characteristic) : — 

'  I  heard  by  your  last  that  la  Terrd  [the  Florentine  territory]  was 
in  danger,  whidi  gave  me  gran  passione  I  Now  it  is  said  that  the 
house  of  Medici  have  entered  Florence '  [they  entered  actually  on  the 
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12th  September,  1512],  'and  that  all  is  settled;  which  makes  me 
think  that  the  danger  is  over — that  is  from  the  Spaniards — and  I  no 
longer  think  that  you  need  leave.  Nevertheless,  remain  quiet,  and  do 
not  make  friends  or  familiars  of  anyone,  except  of  God.  And  speak  of 
no  one,  either  well  or  ill,  for  who  knows  the  end  of  these  affairs.  ...  I 
tell  you  that  I  have  not  a  groat'  (un  grosso) ,  *  and  that  I  am,  so  to  say, 
shoeless  and  naked;  I  cannot  get  my  due  till  I  have  finished  .the  work, 
and  I  suffer  the  greatest  hardships  and  fatigue.  ...  I  will  soon  be 
with  you,  and  nothing  shall  be  wanting  that  I  will  not  do  at  All  Saints, 
if  it  please  God.* 

Now  for  the  dateless,  but  evidently  coincident  letters  to  his 
father  :    ^  I   shall    come    when   I  have  finished  my  pittura^ 

*  which  will  be  in  two  or  three  months.'     (Letter  12.) 

Again:  *  Dearest  Father,  I  understand  by  your  last  that 
'  the  Spedalingo  has  illused  you.  Have  patience  and  pre- 
^  tend  not  to  see  till  I  return  and  settle  everything.  I  reocon 
^  to  have  finished  "within  two  months,  and  then  1  shall  come. 

*  .  .  .  Pray  to  God  that  my  'work  may  have  a  good  end.' 
(Letter  13.) 

Again :  '  /  have  finished  the   chapel  that  I  was  painting 

*  [italics  are  ours],  and  the  Pope  is  well  satisfied,  but  other 

*  things  do  not  succeed  as  I  reckoned — the  fault  of  the  times, 
'  which  are  very  contrary  to  our  art.     [Doubtless  the  want  of 

*  pay.]     I  shall  not  be  able  to  come  this  All  Saints,  because  I 

*  have  not  that  which  I  want,  in  order  to  do  that  which  I 
^  wish.'     (Letter  15.) 

It  is  strange  that  these  last  three  letters  to  the  father,  evi- 
dently at  about  the  same  time,  bearing  exactly  on  the  same 
subjects,  and  pointing  to  the  same  particular  date — All  Saints 
— as  those  to  his  brother,  should  be  coolly  assigned  by  the 
Editor  to  September  and  October,  1509;  thus  involving  the 
solecism  of  making  Michael  Angelo  state  that  he  had  finished 
the  chapel  in  October,  1509,  when  three  years  later — 18th 
September,  1512 — a  date  confirmed  by  the  entry  of  the  Medici 
and  other  historical  evidence — he  writes  to  his  brother, '  I  cannot 
'  get  my  .due  till  I  have  finished  the  work.'  This  obstinate 
adherence  to  the  old  dates  is  simply  to  make  them  square  with 
the  old  stories,  in  which  the  utmost  confusion  is  easily  per- 
ceived. 

Both  Yasari  and  Condivi  assort  that  the  ceiling  was  un- 
covered and  exhibited  on  All'  Saints'  Day,  within  twenty 
months  after  its  conmiencement,  but  each'  dwells  on  the  Pope's 
impatience  being  so  great,  that'  iv^hen  half  ('  la  meth ')  was 
completed,  he  insisted  on  its  being  so  far  e:tl]dbited,  atid  was 
the  first  to  come,  before  the  dust  occasioned  by  the  removal  of 
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the  scaffolding  was  laid.  In  confirmation  of  this,  a  letter  to 
the  brother,  equally  without  date  and  endorsement,  has  this 
passage :  '  I  am  here  the  same  as  usual,  and  hope  to  finish  mj 
'  picture  in  the  course  of  this  week,  that  is,  the  part  that  I  have 

*  begun,  and  as  soon  as  I  have  uncovered  it,  I  hope  I  shall  get 
^  money,  and  leave  to  come  to  you  for  a  month.'  (Letter  81.) 
Thus  we  see  that  there  was  an  intermediate  exhibition.  When 
that  took  place,  no  document  has  yet  proved ;  probably  some 
time  in  1510,  when  Raphael  imbibed  those  impressions  which 
influenced  his  yet  uncommenced  work  in  the  Vatican.  The 
earlv  biographers,  with  their  careless  inaccuracy,  doubtless 
confounded  the  eidiibition  of  the  half  with  that  of  the  whole, 
and  seized  upon  the  date  of  All  Saints  to  give  a  colour  of  pre- 
cision to  their  tale  of  twenty  months.  If  further  evidence 
were  needed  to  dismiss  this  idea,  it  is  furnished  by  a  note  in 
the  last  edition  of  Yasari,  which  proves  that  the  scaffolding  was 
still  standing  in  1512. 

It  is  now  ascertained  by  Mr.  Wilson's  researches  that  the 
real  commencement  of  Michael  Angelo's  pictorial  labours 
could  not  have  been  earlier  than  September,  1508 ;  a  signed 
document  showing  that  he  was  in  Florence  on  the  11th  August 
of  that  year,  when,  in  all  probability,  he  himself  engaged  such 
assistants  as  he  considered  competent  for  the  subordinate 
labours  of  the  ceiling.  But  we  go  further  still,  and  doubt 
the  whole  story  of  Michael  Angelo's  ignorance  of  the  art  of 
fresco— of  his  consequent  engagement  of  such  *  frescanti  '  as 
could  teach  it  him — of  their  utter  failure  (though  that  is  the  only 
credible  part),  and  his  immediate  and  rude  dismissal  of  them, 
even  to  barring  the  door  of  the  chapel  against  them.  That  he 
had  assistants  from  Florence  in  the  persons  of  Bugiardini  and 
Jacopo  rindaco,  there  are  letters  to  prove.  But  so  far  from 
being  able  to  teach  him  the  art  of  fresco,  Bugiardini,  older  than 
himself,  was  then  only  known  as  an  assistant  to  Mariotto  Al- 
bertinelli,  while  of  the  other  individual  no  painter's  dictionary 
contains  any  mention.  Writing  to  his  father  he  says,  ^  Jacopo 
'  rindaco,  me  '*  dipintore,^  whom  I  had  come  from  Florence,  has 
^  left  me  in  these  days ;  and  because  he  complained  of  my  affairs 
'  here,  I  suppose  he  will  also  bewail  himself  in  Florence.  But 
^tum  a  deaf  ear  (*fate  orecchi  di  mercatanti^),  for  he  was 

*  ?nrong  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  I  might  comphun  greatly  of 
'  him.'  (Letter  10.)  This  letter  is  dated  January  27  (no  year); 
therefore,  granting  even  that  it  was  in  1509,  Jacopo  had  been 
several  months  with  him.  But  the  real  point  of  inquiry  is 
why  Michael  Angelo  should  have  needed  inferior  painters  to 
teach  him  the  art  of  fresco  at  all  I   He  had  been  the  apprentice 
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of  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  the  greatest  frescante  of  them  aU, 
while  that  master  was  engaged  on  the  walls  of  S.  Maria 
Novella;  he  had  studied  the  works  of  Masaccio  in  the  Car- 
mine; he  had  volimtarilj  undertaken  to  execute  a  gigantic 
fresco  on  the  wall  of  the  Council  Chamber  at  Florence ;  his 
Holy  Family  in  the  Tribune — now  ascertained  by  Mr.  Wilson 
to  be  in  oil — shows,  at  all  events,  his  familiarity  with  the  use 
of  a  brush ;  and  lastly  and  chiefly,  the  first  compartment  be 
is  known  to  have  executed  on  the  Ceiling — ^namely,  the 
Deluge— shows  a  perfection  of  execution  greater  even  than 
that  of  Ghirlandajo  himself. 

It  is  true  that  Michael  Angelo  did  his  utmost  to  decline  the 
commission,  and  pleaded,  what  was  true,  that  painting  was  not 
his  profession.  But  when  we  remember  the  many  unfinished 
commissions  that  were  pressing  on  him,  and  his  experience  of  the 
Pope's  tender  mercies  as  a  Patron,  there  were  reasons  enough 
why  he  should  avoid  such  a  task.  Nor  could  the  flat,  perpen- 
dicular wall  of  the  Council  Chamber  he  was  prepared  to  cover, 
be  compared  in  difficulty  with  an  ill-constructed,  coved  ceiling 
of  very  uneven  surface,  where  he  had  to  lie  on  his  back  at  tiie 
height  of  60  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  could  never,  while  the 
scaffold  stood,  take  that  general  view  of  his  work  so  indispen- 
sable to  the  artist's  judgment.  True  also  it  is  that  in  a  letter 
to  his  father  he  mentions  not  proceeding  to  his  liking, '  which 

*  is  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  and  its  not  being  my 

*  profession.'  (Letter  10.)  The  old  biographers  say  that  he 
was  discouraged  by  perceiving  a  mouldy  efflorescence  which 
rose  on  the  surface  during  the  winter.  This,  if  true,  would 
account  for  any  amount  of  depression  in  the  artist's  tempera- 
ment. The  task,  also,  of  mapping  out  the  ceiling  was  immense. 
The  problem  of  suiting  his  subjects  to  such  a  space,  and 
especially  to  the  angles,  where  the  figures  had  to  be  painted 
on  a  projecting  ridge  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  curves — 
the  marvellously  foreshortened  figure  of  Haman  on  the  Cross 
being  so  placed — this  problem  was  of  a  kind  no  painter  had 
attempted  before.  In  all  this  there  was  sufficient  to  accomit 
for  his  compliant  of  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  and  its  not  lying 
within  his  profession,  without  the  absurd  hypothesis  of  teachers 
being  needed  for  Michael  Angelo !  Even  had  he  never  touched 
a  brush  before,  the  manipulation  of  chalk,  in  which  he  stood 
unrivalled,  would  have  prepared  him  for  the  kindred  process  of 
fresco.  So  similar,  also,  in  general  principles  of  composition, 
are  the  arts  of  fresco  and  sculpture,  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
has  observed  that  Michael  Angelo  attempted  little  more  in  this 
ceiling  than  could  be  attained  by  a  sculptor.     There  are  but 
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two  ways  of  judging  of  this  great  man — by  his  own  letters,  and 
by  Braun's  grand  autotypes  of  the  ceiling.  The  one  contain 
no  allusion  to  his  want  of  knowledge  of  fresco  painting — the 
others  show  that  he  possessed  it. 

As  to  the  story  that  he  shut  himself  up  alone  with  his  pride, 
and  undertook  single-handed  every  part  of  the  labour,  even  to 
that  of  grinding  lus  own  colours,  this  is  hardly  worth  refuting* 
Setting  aside  the  facts  that  he  had  more  than  10,000  feet  of 
surface  to  cover,  and  343  figures  to  execute — the  Adam  on  the 
scale  of  10  feet  high,  and  the  Sibyls  on  that  of  16 — there  must 
have  been  a  plasterer  to  prepare  his  daily  portion  of  surface. 
Nor  will  it  be  believed  that  the  architectural  decorations,  the 
painted  border  of  shells  and  della  Rovere  acorns  on  the 
tympanums,  and  the  inscriptions,  were  all  executed  by  the 
same  illustrious  hand.  Assistants  for  the  subordinate  parts  of 
such  a  stupendous  work  he  must  have  had,  and  that  he  made 
use  of  them  is  certain.  The  autotypes  raise  grave  doubts  as 
to  his  execution  of  some  of  the  figures  in  the  spandrils,  and 
Mr.  Wilson's  close  inspection  has  proved  that  not  only  some  of 
these,  but  parts  even  of  more  importance,  bear  evidence  of 
another  hand. 

Cordially  do  we  echo  Mr.  Wilson's  ejaculation  of  regret  that 
'  so  many  anecdotes  regarding  Michael  Angelo's  operations 
'  should  have  been  disseminated,  and  so  little  pains  taken  to 
'  verify  them  when  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  do  so.'  In  all 
periods  of  national  degradation,  such  as  the  Italians  have 
passed  through,  marvellous  stories,  once  started,  cease  not  to 
revolve  and  to  grow.  The  less  pardonable  that  now,  in  the 
improved  condition  of  the  country,  with  patriotic  motives 
stirred  by  the  celebration  of  the  Centenary,  and  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  publication  of  these  Letters,  such  worthless- 
gossip,  instead  of  being  swept  away,  should  have  received  fresb 
currency.  Even  allowing  above  three  years  and  the  due 
assistance,  the  rapidity  of  Michael  Angelo's  work  remains  a 
sufficient  marvel ;  for  we  must  remember  the  time  to  be  de« 
ducted  for  the  half-way  exhibition ;  the  necessary  periods  of 
relaxation ;  the  journeys  to  Bologna  to  endeavour  to  get  money 
from  the  Pope ;  and  the  number  of  winter  days,  when,  even  in 
Rome,  the  lime  must  have  frozen  in  the  tanks. 

From  sketches  that  yet  remain  some  idea  of  his  system  may 
be  gathered.  The  idea  was  first  jotted  down  on  a  scrap  of 
paper  in  black  or  red  chalk.  He  then  made  drawings  from  the 
living  model  about  a  foot  in  height,  some  of  them  modelled 
with  the  utmost  finish.  From  these  he  or  his  assistants  must 
have  enlarged  the  cartoons,  for,  though  in  the  absence  of  all 
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Burviying  traces  of  such,  it  has  been  surmised  that  he  trusted 
to  his  eye  only  in  transferring  the  subject  on  a  larger  scale  to 
the  wall,  yet  such  a  proceeding  may  be  discarded  as  impossible. 
On  the  contrary  the  finely-understood  incised  outline — per- 
ceptible even  in  the  autotype — shows  that — as  with  all  fresco 
work — a  sharp  instrument  has  been  passed  through  the  wet 
plaster  along  such  mark — whether  pounced  or  otherwise — as 
the  cartoon  had  transferred  to  the  surface.  And  if  any  doubt 
could  be  entertained  as  to  his  having  been  assisted  by  cartoons, 
they  are  quite  set  aside  by  the  fact,  first  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  that  the  two  nude  figures  of  children  which  support,  in 
pairs,  the  brackets  of  architecture  on  each  side  of  each  Prophet 
and  Sibyl,  are  invariably  the  same  compositions  reversed :  thus 
showing  that  the  same  cartoon,  first  traced  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other,  served  for  the  two  opposite  groups. 

There  was  not  much  to  cheer  the  grand  and  mournfully 
attuned  mind  as  it  proceeded  with  its  unexampled  creations. 
Indeed,  in  one  sense,  the  conditions  under  which  Michael  An- 
gelo  executed  the  Sistine  Ceiling  present  the  highest  tribute 
recorded  in  history  to  the  power  of  genius  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles. Here  was  a  man  surrounded  by  every  form  of  dis- 
turbance and  discouragement  that  could  afiect  the  nervous 
artist- temperament ;  harassed  by  his  family,  distressed  for  his 
country — ^the  sack  of  Prato  entered  like  iron  into  his  soul ;  he 
writes :  ^  if  the  stones  could  have  spoken,  they  would  have  cried 
^  aloud ' — ^insulted  and  defrauded  by  the  man  whom  he '  per 
^  forza  '  (his  own  words)  served ;  wanting  money  for  his  com- 
monest needs — till  he  turns  on  his  brother  with  the  cry,  ^  Let  no 
*  further  vexation  be  given  me ;  I  cannot  bear  one  ounce  more,' — 
and  yet  pouring  forti^  reflections  from  the  images  in  his  own 
mind,  unparalleled  for  grandeur  of  conception  and  thorough- 
ness of  execution. 

And  equally  in  another  sense  do  we  perceive  in  the  fate  of 
this  great  work  ^  how  noblest  things  find  vilest  using.'  For, 
from  the  day  when  the  Ceiling  was  completed — when  it  hung 
aloft  pure  and  bright,  the  triumpli  of  its  own  age,  and  the  in- 
creasmg  wonder  of  posterity — only  the  coarsest  usage  and  the 
most  barbarous  neglect  have  befallen  it.  Common  workmen 
have  gone  over  it,  as  Mr.  Wilson  has  ascertained,  with  great 
plasterers'  brushes  dipped  in  some  deleterious  liquid,  removing 
the  ^  secco,'  or  dry  final  touches,  and  corroding  some  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  solid  fresco.  Dust  and  cobweb 
hang  like  a  veil  between  the  work  and  the  spectator,  and  a 
crust  of  soot  adds  its  grime  to  every  part  For,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  smoke  of  tapers  which  are  the  bane  of  all  works 
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of  art  committed  to  the  keeping  of  the  Boman  Church, 
periodical  bonfires,  lighted  at  the  accession  of  each  Pope — 
therefore  some  forty  times  since  the  Ceiling  was  painted — have 
sent  up  their  smoke  from  the  floor  of  the  Chapel.  For  it  will 
hardly  be  believed  that  with  all  the  twenty  courts  and  four 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  rooms  of  the  Vatican 
Palace  adjoining,  no  place  has  been  found  to  burn  the  papers 
accumulated  during  an  Election  Conclave  but  a  building 
sacred  alike  to  religion  and  art.  The  Autotypes  also  reveal 
tremendous  cracks  in  the  Ceiling,  the  result  of  the  peculation 
and  bad  materials  which  have  undermined  most  of  the  Boman 
buildings  of  that  and  the  preceding  period. 

We  have  alluded  to  dry  touches  ^  a  secco '  over  the  solid  and 
immovable  fresco.  Yasari  enters  into  a  gossiping  statement 
—including  of  course  an  imbecile  joke  on  the  part  of  Michael 
Angelo — to  the  purport  that  no  later  dry  operations,  either  in 
colour  or  gold,  were,  for  want  of  the  scaifold,  executed  by  the 
great  artist.  As  in  other  instances,  however,  the  work  remains 
to  contradict  him.  Mr.  Wilson  bears  witness  that  the  frescoes 
are  extensively  glazed  with  size-colours,  especially  in  the 
shadows,  evidently  by  the  hand  of  the  Master,  which  come  off 
onbeiug  touched  with  a  wet  finger.  Also  that  gold  is  seen  on 
part  of  the  thrones  of  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls,  and  in  the  me- 
dallions. 

We  have  applied  the  words  *  insulted  and  defrauded '  to  the 
conduct  Michael  Angelo  received  from  Julius  II.  during 
these  labours.  For,  knowing  the  moral  standard  by  which  his 
contemporaries  judged  the  Painter,  we  may  be  less  f^urprised  at 
their  reckless  exposure  of  the  Head  of  Christendom  himself, 
whose  way  of  spurring  on  the  willing  horse  to  greater  expedi*- 
tion  was  by  threatening  to  have  him  thrown  from  the  scaffold, 
and  on  one  occasion  by  actually  striking  him  with  a  stick. 
This  roused  the  ever  ready  lion  within,  and  Michael  Angelo 
immediately  prepared  to  leave  Borne,  but  was  pacified  by  en*- 
treaties,  and  the  present,  or  rather  instalment,  of  fifty  ducats. 
For  the  Pontiff  who  is  represented  as  thus  using  the  most 
gifted  man  of  the  age,  was  not  one  who,  in  modem  phrase, 
'  muddled  away  his  money  in  paying  his  debts.' 

The  Sistine  Ceiling  was  completed,  as  we  have  explained, 
on  the  1st  November  1512,  and  Pope  Julius  died  February 
1513.  As  there  was^no  more  dying  then,'  the  interdict  on  the 
works  of  the  monument  ceaded,  and  the  executors  of  the  Pope 
urged  its  continuance,  though  on  a  greatly  diminished  scale. 
Accordingly  on  May  6,  1513,  a  fresh  contract  was  entered  into 
with  the  sculptor,  by  which  the  structure  was  only  to  be  seen 
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on  three  sides,  the  fourth  side  being  attached  to  the  wall ;  and 
the  seventy-eight  figures  curtailed  to  twenty-eight ;  the  Vic- 
tories being  considerably  reduced,  and  the  conquered  ProTinces 
venr  justly  dispensed  with.     Time  was  given  for  the  artist  to 
gamer  his  staff  and  materials  again  about  him,  and  to  throw 
himself  afresh  into  the  undertakiug;  but — only  to  be  again 
arrested  in  it.     The  fate  of  the  monument  followed  that  of  the 
Medici  family  in  the  sense  of  a  see-saw.     When  they  were  up, 
that  was  down,  and  vice  versd.     Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII. 
cared  nothing  for  any  posthumous  tribute  to  old  Julius,  and 
as  little  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  conscientious  and  excitable 
artist.     Between  their  two  reigns — Leo  dying  December  1621, 
and  Clement  succeeding  November  1523 — the  chair  was  occu- 
pied by  a  man — Adrian  IV. — who  drove  the  Roman  Hierarchy 
to  despair  by  promoting  religion  and  virtue.     This  change, 
however,  was  acceptable  to  Michael  Angelo,  who  continued  tne 
works  of  the  monument  in  peace.     We  will  finish  at  once  the 
*  Tragedia  del  Sepolcro^    which  enters  periodically  into   the 
drama  of  Michael  Angelo's  life,  like  the  Chorus  in  a  Greek 
play,  each  time  announcing  greater  woe.      It  is  almost  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  it  dragged  its  slow  length  along  for  no  less 
a  period  than  forty  years  I     The  first  contract  for  seventy- 
eight  figures  and  four  fa9ades  was  signed  in  1505  ;  the  second  for 
twenty-eight  figures  in  1513  ;  the  tnird  for  six  figures  in  1532  ; 
the  fourth  for  the  three  figures,  of  which,  ultimately,  it  alone 
consisted,  in  1545.     The  first  origiual  design,  with  its  four 
fa9ades  and  two  stories,  adorned  with  bronze  bas-reliefs  in  addi- 
tion to  the  wealth  of  marble  figures,  had  been  the  signal  for  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  scat- 
tering of  its  precious  contents.     For  the  Pope  who  aspired  to 
'  the  finest  monument  in  Christendom '  could  only  be  satisfied 
with  the  largest  Temple  to  contain  it.     Hence  the  founding  of 
the  modem  St.  Peter's  on  the  site  of  the  grand  old  Basilica 
of  Constantine  of  that  name.     By  a  poetic  justice,  however, 
the  monument,  such  as  it  finally  became,  never  found  shelter 
there.     Reduced  to  one  facade,  one  story,  and  three  figures, 
and  of  those  only  one,  but  tnat  the  Moses,  by  the  hand  of  the 
Master,  it  hides  its  diminished  head  under  the  roof  of  an  humbler 
St.  Peter's,  the  small  Church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vinculi.     All 
these  changes  and  contractions  were  like  so  many  tighteniDg 
screws  on  the  heart  of  Michael  Angelo.     He  was,  as  it  were, 
crushed  by  slow  degrees  between  two  sets  of  tyrants ;  the 
Delia  Boveres,  represented  by  the  executors  and  nephews  of 
Julius  II.,  who  perpetually  urged  on  the  fulfilment  of  the 
work^  and  the  heartless  Medici  ecclesiastics  who  as  regularly 
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mterfered  to  stop  it.  For  while  taking  it  on  themselves  to 
discharge  him  from  his  duty  to  their  neighbour  in  order  to 
engross  his  labours  for  themselves — while  absolving  him  des- 
poticallj  from  obligations  in  which  they  had  as  little  right  to 
bind  and  loose  as  in  graver  matters — these  Popes  never  troubled 
themselves  to  screen  him  from  the  consequences  of  such  arbi- 
trary acts,  or  to  compensate  him  for  the  losses  incurred.  The 
munitions  of  sculpture,  as  we  have  said,  are  costly  matters. 
Michael  Angelo  worked  in  season  and  out  of  season,  whenever 
time  could  be  snatched  from  his  selfish  taskmasters,  to  ex- 
pedite the  fulfilment  of  his  pledges  to  the  Delia  Koveres.  He 
took  on  additional  workmen,  he  laid  in  a  stock  of  metal  for 
the  bronze  work,  in  order,  as  he  says  in  a  letter,  to  make  a  push 
to  complete  the  monument,  and  having  expended  all  the  money 
advanced  to  him  by  the  executors,  he  drew  all  he  had  of  his 
own.  But  it  was  only  sending  sood  money  after  bad.  The 
greater  the  speed  in  his  preparations,  the  greater  the  ruin  by 
their  stoppage.  Funds  were  swallowed  up  in  labours  useless 
unless  completed.  His  exertions  benefited  neither  his  em- 
ployers nor  himself;  and  meanwhile  a  formidable  reckoning  was 
accumulating  against  him,  ending  in  what  filled  his  cup  to  the 
brim,  the  threat  of  a  lawsuit. 

To  follow  minutely  the  histx)ry  of  the  frauds  perpetrated  on 
Michael  Angelo  would  be  beyond  our  scope.  For  his  cartoon 
of  Pisa,  and  for  the  statues  commenced  for  the  Florence  Ca- 
thedral, and  for  Cardinal  Piccolomini,  and  interrupted  by 
Pope  Julius,  he  received,  by  his  own  direct  statement,  nothing. 
We  have  seen  what  profit  he  derived  from  the  bronze  statue 
at  Bologna.  For  the  Sistine  Ceiling  he  received  less  than  the 
sum  agreed  upon  for  the  first  meagre  design  of  the  twelve 
Apostles,  and  that  he  obtained  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
and,  as  it  were,  by  favour.  How  he  managed  to  scrape  to- 
gether a  small  independence  can  only  have  been  the  result  of 
self-denial  of  the  most  stringent  kind.  It  is  true  that  towards 
the  end  of  Pope  Clement's  reign  such  precarious  contracts  for 
payment  were  exchanged  for  a  yearly  stipend — half  of  which 
was  secured  to  him  upon  the  dues  of  a  certain  ferry  on  the  Po, 
above  Piacenza — but  these  dues,  it  soon  appeared,  had  been 
already  given  to  others,  and  a  defrauded  and  high-spirited 
Trivulzi  lady  defended  her  rights  by  starting  an  opposition 
ferry !  It  is  sickening  to  think  of  the  generations  who  have 
dwelt  on  the  munificent  patronage  extended  to  artists  under 
the  Popes  of  this  period.  How  different  the  truth  as  expressed 
m  those  simple  words :  *  The  times  are  very  contrary  to  our 
'art!'    And  Michael  Angelo,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  had 
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pre-eminently  the  artist-temperament:— ever  nervously  crav- 
ing to  be  freed  from  anxiety.  For  this  end  he  even  professed 
himself  ready  to  own  himself  in  the  wrong  rather  than  be  en- 
tangled in  the  toils  of  the  law,  then-a-days  only  favourable 
to  Aose  who  bribed  highest.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  1524,  he 
expresses  himself  willing  *  to  suppose  myself  to  have  pleaded, 
^  to  have  lost,  and  to  be  ready  to  make  restitution,  so  as  only 

*  to  be  relieved  from  this  distress.'  Those  who  would  interpret 
such  a  proposition  as  evidence  of  guilt,  know  little  of  that 
sensitive  nature  which  made  the  harassed  man  exclaim  '  I  die 

*  with  vexation.' 

Nor  does  the  history  of  art  supply  any  consolation  in  the 
new  commission  which  first  superseded  the  old  ones.  Leo  X. 
had  conceived  the  desire  to  complete  the  fa9ade  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
where  his  father  was  buried.  The  first  artists,  including 
Raphael,  were  invited  (1516)  to  compete  in  designs,  and 
Michael  Angelo  ordered  to  join  the  number.  Again,  it  was 
'  not  my  profession,'  and  nothing  could  be  truer.  He  had 
given  no  proof  of  architectural  skill,  and  if  the  design  pre- 
served in  the  Uffizi  be  by  his  hand,  it  shows  either  that  his 
fellow-competitors  knew  less  of  architecture  than  himself,  or 
the  Judges  least  of  all,  for  his  design  was  preferred.  He  had 
now  to  master  the  details  of  an  entirely  new  art,  and  this  again 
consigned  him  to  the  wilds  of  Carrara.  For  with  architecture, 
as  with  sculpture,  it  was  the  usage  of  the  times  that  the  artist 
should  himself  be  stationed  at  the  quarry  to  superintend  ex- 
cavations and  direct  first  blockings  out.  Michael  Angelo  was 
well  known  at  Carrara,  where  some  of  the  blocks  for  Julius' 
monument  were  still  in  course  of  preparation,  and  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  proprietor,  the  Marchese  Massa.  But 
his  evil  genius  was  ever  at  hand.  In  the  perpetual  jealousy 
between  the  Italian  States  it  was  decided  by  Leo  X.  that  the 
opening  of  new  quarries  on  Tuscan  territory  would  ensure  the 
double  advantage  of  benefiting  Florence  and  impoverishing 
Massa.  Accordingly,  afler  the  excavation  and  shaping  of  the 
materials  of  the  fa9ade  had  effectually  commenced,  he  suddenly 
received  orders  to  abandon  Carrara,  and  break  new  ground  on 
the  bare  mountain  sides  of  Serravezza,  above  Pietrasanta, 
to  which  there  was  not  even  a  road.  Sorely  against  his  wiU, 
and  with  many  a  growl,  he  betook  himself  to  the  ungrateful 
task ;  though,  as  the  fa9ade  was  to  be  completed  in  a  given 
time,  he  wisely  retained  his  hold  on  the  Carrara  quarries,  till 
those  of  Serravezza  could  replace  them.  The  consequence  was 
that  he  found  himself  between  two  fires.  The  Carrarese 
resented  his  opening  quarries  at  Serravezza,  and  the  Pope  re- 
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sented  his  contiiiuing  his  contracts  at  Carrara*  Rude  letters  on 
the  part  of  the  Pope,  accusing  him  of  never  choosing  to  work  (!) 
and  urging  him  to  proceed  faster  at  Serravezza,  and  intrigues 
on  the  part  of  the  Carrarese  to  prevent  his  so  doing ;— the  new 
road,  which  the  great  Master  himself  had  to  make,  almost  im^ 
passable ; — ^workmen  cheating  and  going  wrong  in  one  place 
while  he  was  in  another; — journeys  to  Pisa  and  to  Genoa  to  en«9 
gage  boats,  the  masters  of  which  were  bribed  to  defraud  him — 
all  this  almost  drove  him  out  of  his  senses.  He  writes  from 
Serravezza  that  he  is  ^  racked '  by  his  position.  *  I  have  under-? 
'  taken  to  bring  the  dead  to  life — ^to  tame  mountains — ^to  intto-^ 
'  duce  art  into  this  country.  The  boats  which  I  hired  at  Pisa 
^  have  never  come.  I  believe  that  there  also  I  have  been 
^  cheated  ;  and  so  it  is  always.  Oh  I  a  thousand  times  cursed 
'  be  the  day  and  hour  that  I  left  Carrara.  But  I'll  return 
*  there  yet.     Now-a-days  it  is  a  sin  to  do  right.' 

The  end  of  all  this  ^  ignominy,'  a3  he  rightly  terms  it,  was 
worthy  of  the  means.  After  four  years  spent  in  these  labours 
he  was  suddenly  superseded  by  a  number  of  workmen  from  the 
'  Opera*  of  the  Cathedral  at  Florence,  then  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, who  were  sent  with  orders  to  take  possession  of  the  mar- 
bles blocked  out  for  the  fa9ade ;  and  these,  without  one  word 
of  explanation,  were  diverted  from  their  purpose,  and  appro- 
priated for  the  pavement  of  the  Cathedral.  Thus  the  work 
which  had  interrupted  other  work  was  in  its  turn  arbitrarily 
arrested,  and  the  only  evidence  left  of  his  four  years'  toil  is  a 
huge  marble  column,  which  to  this  day  lies  half  buried  in  soil 
before  the  still  rough  and  rubble  fa9ade  of  S.  Lorenzo. 

We  have  wearied  our  readers  and  ourselves  with  these 
wretched  details^  but  they  are  necessary  justly  to  comprehend 
the  times  and  the  man.  Thus  thrown  out  of  this  ill-befitting 
occupation,  he  returned  of  course  to  those  suspended  commis- 
sions which  weighed  upon  his  spirits — finding,  time,  also,  to 
execute  a  long-bespoken  statue  of  Christ  This  cannot  be 
said  to  add  to  his  fame.  Michael  Angelo's  peculiar  mind  could 
not  even  approach  the  conception  of  that  which  has  been  more 
or  less  the  crucial  test  of  every  master — viz.  the  Divine  mind 
in  the  human  form  of  our  Lord.  So  entirely  did  he  depart 
from  the  commonest  rules  of  tradition,  or  decorum,  as  to  repre- 
sent the  figure  entirely  undraped ;  while  we  learn  from  these 
letters  that  parts  of  the  nude  suffered  great  disfigurement  from 
the  clumsy  work  of  Urbino,  his  foreman. 

We  pass  on,  however,  to  a  second  interruption,  in  the  shape 
of  the  Medici  monuments,  which,  at  all  events,  has  left  a 
greater  compensation  to  the  world.     The  plan  of  erecting 
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monumentB  to  his  brother  Giuliano  de  Medici,  and  his  nephew 
Lorenzo,  Duke  of  Urbino,  originated  with  Leo  X«,  but  the 
commission  was  given  to  the  Master  by  the  Cardinal  Giulio 
de'  Medici,  cousin  to  Leo  X.,  and  afterwards  Clement  VII. 
This  Pope,  who  was  in  so  far  superior  to  Papal  usages  as  to 
object  to  the  sale  of  Cardinals'  hats,  had  also  a  juster  appre- 
ciation of  Michael  Augelo  than  Leo's  false  and  effeminate 
mind  had  permitted  him  to  form.  Nevertheless,  he  was  too 
true  to  his  race  not  to  be  bent  on  engrossing  his  services  at 
any  cost  to  him,  or  to  others.  Among  the  expedients  re- 
sorted to  for  this  purpose,  were  two  of  an  original  kind — the 
one,  a  threat  of  excommunication  in  case  he  should  work  for 
anyone  else — the  other,  a  proposal  that  he  should  bind  him- 
self never  to  marry,  but  to  take  vows  of  obedience  in  a  re- 
ligious order.  The  artist,  however,  required  no  such  extreme 
measures  to  induce  him  to  undertake  this,  the  second  great 
achievement  of  his  life — commenced  in  1 520. 

Michael  Angelo  here  returned  to  what  he  considered  his 
proper  calling,  and  it  becomes  the  more  interesting  to  view  him 
in  ^ese  strange  and  stupendous  works.  He  was  now  between 
forty-five  and  fifty  years  of  age — ^the  time  when  the  character 
has  attained  its  fullest  strength.  That,  therefore,  which  is  im- 
pressed on  these  Medici  tombs  gives  a  just  measure  of  his  art  as 
a  sculptor.  But  we  are  here  reminded  that  no  outside  standard 
exists  by  which  to  judge  it.  Far  from  comparing  him  with 
the  antique,  often  most  falsely  attempted,  it  is  the  very  differ- 
ence between  them  which  constitutes  the  character  of  his 
works.  Having  no  sympathy  for  the  qualities  predominant 
in  Greek  art,  excepting  its  fine  anatomy,  he  took,  whether 
consciously  or  no,  the  alternative  open  to  an  original  mind, 
by  departing  as  far  as  possible  from  it.  Beauty,  Repose, 
Symmetry,  Grace — all,  as  such — ^he  aimed  not  at.  As  little 
did  he  affect  those  particulars  belonging  to  the  picturesque 
which  were  reflected  in  the  schools  of  painting  around  him. 
He  can,  therefore,  as  a  sculptor,  be  measured  only  by  him- 
self; and  in  that  sense  the  Medici  monuments  stand  highest 
among  his  plastic  works — ^hi^her  even  than  his  Moses,  wnich, 
however  grand,  suffers  by  bemg  brought  into  comparison  with 
the  definite  individuality  it  assumes  to  portray.  But  there 
was  as  little  in  the  lives  of  the  men  here  immortalised  to  re- 
quire any  individuality  of  delineation,  as  to  inspire  one  single 
idea  worthy  of  monumental  art.  The  one,  Giuhano,  represents 
the  weak  side  of  the  Medici  race ;  the  other,  Lorenzo,  the 
wicked.  In  one  of  Michael  Angelo's  letters,  dated  April 
1526,  he  simply  designates  the  two  seated  figures  in  armour  as 
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*  idue  CapitanV    As  simply  also  he  mentions  *  the  four  figures 

*  on  the  Sarcophagi/  and  '  the  four  figures  on   the  ground 

*  which  are  Rivers.'  One  of  the  Captain? — Lorenzo — is  in  the 
attitude  of  profound  thought,  and  the  world  has  fitted  him 
with  liie  term  *  //  Pensiero  ' — the  other  Captain  says  so  little 
tiiat  he  is  only  known  by  his  own  name,  ^  //  GiulianoJ*  But 
as  regards  the  intention  of  the  four  nude  figures,  two  and  two, 
male  and  female,  stretched  back  to  back  on  the  sides  and 
wings  of  each  sarcophagus,  we  have  no  clue  to  fill  up  the 
blank.  The  names  of  Night  and  Day,  Twilight  and  Dawn, 
were  doubtless  bestowed  contemporarily,  and  his  well-known 
sad  and  beautiful  lines  in  reply  to  a  verse  upon  the  '  Notte ' 
shows  that  the  Master  endorsed  the  idea.  But  beyond  the 
closed  eyes  and  accessory  owl  of  the  female  figure,  no  con- 
nexion whatever  can  be  traced  between  these  statues  and 
their   appellations.      Day  and   Twilight — so   oppositely  sug- 

festive — are  equally  huge,  muscular  and  inactive ;  Night  and 
>awn  —  so  poetically  diverse  —  alike  massive,  supine  and 
mournful.  Had  they  suggested  any  definite  idea,  posterity  would 
have  baptised  them  with  the  equivalent  title,  for  a  name  will 
always  follow  where  an  idea  goes  before.  As  it  is,  innumerable 
eyes,  including  those  of  Charles  V.  in  1536,  have  dwelt  upon 
them ;  countless  minds  have  speculated  on  them ;  but  still  they 
defy  analysis,  and  have  lain  there  for  centuries  withoutfurnishing 
a  hint  of  their  creator's  intention.  In  no  respect  are  they  truer 
to  him  than  in  this.  For  we  return  to  the  conviction  that  there 
was  in  Michael  Angelo's  intensely  subjective  mind  an  absence 
of  all  individualising  power — as  M.  Rio  expresses  it,  ^  de  toute 

*  signification  netted*  No  one  could  identify  his  David  without 
the  sling,  nor  the  Christ  without  the  Cross,  nor  even  his  Moses 
without  the  disfiguring  legendary  horns.  He  worked,  as  before- 
said,  in  a  rarefied  atmosphere,  where  we  cannot  follow.  When 
upon  those  august  heights  he  so  far  partakes  of  the  Divine  as 
to  compel  homage,  due  to  that  which  transcends  our  mental 
level.  Short  of  that,  he  presents  a  void  ^vhich  no  secondary 
qualities  exist  to  cover.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  Medici 
statues  are  full  of  faults  and  incongruities.  They  lie,  for  in- 
stance^ in  positions  that  no  human  being  could  maintain  for  a 
moment.  The  male  figures  are  unwieldy  gladiators  —  the 
female,  half  male.  Still,  when  all  criticism  is  exhausted,  we 
only  the  more  reach  the  estimate  of  that  astounding  pov;er 
which  takes  our  admiration  by  storm — uninspired  by  which, 
these  statues  would  have  been  simply  hideous,  or  ridiculous. 

As  to  any  reference  to  the  deeds  of  the  Medici,  or  to  the  bond- 
age and  misery  of  Florence,  which  some  have  supposed  them  to 
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symbolise ; — the  wicked  Lorenzo  by  the  absorption  of  a  gnilly 
conscience;  the  worthless  Giuliano  by  the  feebleness  with 
which  he  holds  the  b&ton,  and  by  the  corruption  implied  by  the 
coin  in  the  other  hand ;  the  female  figures  by  a  certain  express 
sion  of  weariness  and  suffering — such  ideas  may  possiU^  Ue  at 
the  root  of  these  embodiments,  but  they  are  too  vague  to  follow. 
The  four  figures,  it  may  be  added,  spoken  of  by  hmi  as  Rivers, 
and  which  certainly  would  not  have  contributed  to  the  solirtion 
of  the  riddle,  were  never  executed. 

In  mode  of  execution  these  monuments  are  peculiarly  in- 
structive ;  presenting  as  they  do  various  grades  of  completioiu 
The  Captains  are  finished  to  the  utmost ;  the  Notte  the  same. 
The  other  figures  are  more  or  less  incomplete,  and  show  the 
stroke  of  the  vigorous  tool.  In  these  last  it  would  be  vain  to 
look  for  the  marks  of  those  points  apparent  on  every  unfinished 
modern  work  in  marble.  The  '  pointing  instrument,'  as  it  is 
called,  which  now,  by  a  mere  mechanical  process  ensures  the 
faithful  transfer  from  the  model,  or  rather  from  the  cast  of  the 
model,  to  the  marble,  was  first  invented  by  our  Chantrey.  The 
Renaissance  sculptors  relied  on  a  more  delicate  and  elaborate 
process,  by  means  of  a  framework  placed  before  the  cast, 
whence  were  suspended  plumb  lines,  from  which  measurements 
were  taken  by  compasses.  Nor  was  this  plan  always  resorted 
to.  It  is  evident,  by  contracts  between  Michael  Angelo  and 
Carrarese  workmen,*  that  the  block  was  often  rudely  fashioned 
or  ^  abbozzato '  at  the  quarry  itself  from  a  mere  drawing  or 
small  model,  after  which  the  sculptor  himself  exer<uaed  that 
tour  de  force  which  consists  in  actually  chiseling  away  the 
hard  material,  guided  only  by  feeling  and  practice^  and 
carrying,  as  Michael  Angelo  was  wont  to  say,  '  his  compasses 
'  in  his  eye.'  No  one  ever  carried  these  more  daringly.  An 
eye-witness  f  has  described  the  fury  of  that  *  chisel ' — now  only 
a  conventional  term  as  applied  to  the  sculptor — as  the  great 
Master  attacked  the  marble. 

'  I  may  say  that  I  have  seen  Michael  Angelo  at  work  afler  he  bad 
passed  his  60th  year,  and  though  he  was  not  veiy  robust,  he  cut  away 
as  many  scales  from  a  block  of  very  hard  marble  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  as  tliree  young  sculptors  could  have  effected  in  aa  many  hours» 
Such  was  the  impetuosity  and  fire  with  which  he  pursued  his  labouTi 
that  I  almost  thought  the  whole  work  must  have  gone  to  pieces.  With 
a  single  stroke  he  brought  down  fragments  three  or  four  fingers  thick ; 

•  ■        «  .      . 

*  See  ^  Ragionamento  Storico  sule  diverse  gite  che  fece  a  Carrara 

*  Michelagniolo  Buonarroti,  da  Carlo  Frediani,  1875.* 

f    Blaise  de  Vigen^re,  a  diplomatic  agent  in  Rome,  who  firequently 
visited  Michael  Angelo  at  his  studio  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Gavallo. 
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and  so  close  to  his  mark,  that,  had  he  gone  beyond  it,  even  in  the 
slightest  degree,  there  would  have  been  the  danger  of  ruining  the 
whole.' 

This  confidence  may  be  partly  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo's 
long  enforced  residence  at  Carrara^  where  the  workmen  to  this 
day  partake  of  the  same  fearlessness  of  stroke.  Thorwaldsen 
used  to  say  that  the  Carrarese  men  employed  in  his  studio 
handled  their  tools  with  marvellous  facility,  *  knocking  away 
'  the  marble  like  so  much  cheese.'  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  in  the  case  of  our  artist  this  facility  was  sometimes  exer- 
cised at  the  cost  of  his  art,  in  which  malproportions  of  figures, 
and  miscalculations  as  to  size  of  block,  can  often  be  pointed 
out. 

Besides  the  few  words  in  his  Letters,  which  we  have  given, 
no  record  appears  of  the  progress  of  the  Medici  monuments.  In 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  Italian  world — the  sack  of  Rome — 
the  siege  of  Florence,  and  the  annihilation  of  her  liberties, — ^the 

•eat  hand  either  ceased  to  write,  or  his  letters  have  been  lost. 
Ivents  followed  each  other  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  would 
now.  Rome  was  taken  on  May  6,  1527,  aud  by  the  18th 
Florence  had  risen,  and  the  Medici  had  been  driven  out. 
They  left  discord  and  dissensions  behind  them — a  state  of 
poverty  which  culminated  in  famine  and  plague,  soon  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  third  of  the  fell  sisters — War.  For  the  siege 
of  Florence  by  the  Papal  and  Spanish  troops  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the*  Medici  began  in  the  spring  of  1529.  And  here  a 
fresh  direction  was  given  to  those  versatile  powers  we  have 
been  following.  The  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens  was  shown 
by  Michael  Angelo's  appointment  to  the  entire  direction  and 
command  of  the  fortifications — a  task  for  which,  as  proved  by 
the  testimony  of  later  times,  his  clear  practical  mind  was 
singularly  fitted.  But  not  even  the  common  danger  could 
guard  against  disunion  and  treachery.  Coincident  with  the 
great  Master's  appointment  was  also  that  to  an  important  post 
of  the  notorious  Malatesta  Baglioni,  who  ultimately  betrayed 
the  city.  And  this  brings  us  to  a  mysterious  episode  in  the 
life  of  Michael  Angelo,  for  which  at  present  no  satisfactory 
solution  has  been  found.  His  own  account  is  that  Malatesta 
frustrated  him  in  his  plans  for  the  defence  of  the  city ;  with- 
drawing guards  where  most  necessary,  and  leaving  bastions 
undefended  which  had  been  assigned  to  his  care.  It  was  in 
vain  that,  from  his  place  in  the  Council,  he  denounced  the 
traitor,  and  pointed  out  the  peril.  There  were  those  more 
interested  in  deeming  him  suspicious  than  Malatesta  false,  and 
Us  remonstrances  remained  unheeded.     Suddenly  then,  by  one 
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of  those  impetuous  impulses  which  characterised  him,  Michael 
Angelo  took  horse,  and,  accompanied  by  one  other,  passed  out 
of  the  city  by  the  gate  least  strictly  guarded,  called  ^  alia 
*  Giustizia,^  3,nA  took  his  way  to  Ferrara.  A  letter  of  his  to  a 
friend,  Sept.  25th,  1529,  gives  the  following  curious  version : — 

'  I  departed  without  saying  a  word  to  any  of  my  friends,  and  in 
much  confusion ;  having  desired,  as  you  know,  by  nil  means  to  go  to 
France,  and  having  on  various  occasions  asked  leave  without  obtainin<i: 
it.  It  was  not,  however,  that  I  was  not  determined,  without  fear  of 
any  kind,  to  see  first  the  end  of  the  war  ;  but  that  on  Tuesday  morning, 
the  21st  September,  there  came  one  out  by  the  gat€  of  S,  Niccol6,  where 
I  was  at  the  bastions,  nnd  privately  told  me  that  if  I  wished  to  save 
my  life  I  ought  not  to  stay.  And  he  came  with  me  to  my  house,  and 
there  dined,  and  then  brought  me  horses,  and  did  not  leave  roe  till  he 
had  me  out  of  Florence,  showing  me  that  it  was  for  my  good. 
Whether  God  or  Devil,  which  ever  he  may  have  been,  I  know  not.' 
(Letter  406.) 

Here  we  must  leave  this  strange  event.  It  was  the  act  of 
one  flying  for  his  life — not  from  the  fear  of  the  enemy,  as  his 
biographers  aver — nor  so  much  from  the  fear  of  danger  as  from 
the  conviction  of  it.  The  city  could  not  afford  to  lose  such  a 
man,  and  though  he  shared  in  the  public  proscription  of  all  who 
had  quitted  the  walls,  yet  overtures  made  to  him  smoothed  the 
way  to  his  return.  In  two  months  he  had  resumed  his  post  at 
the  defences,  and  is  known  to  have  accomplished  ^he  task  of 
fortifying  the  hill  of  S.  Miniato — in  which  he  had  been  pre- 
viously thwarted  and  opposed.  The  tales,  however,  of  his 
having  harassed  the  enemy  by  guns  mounted  on  the  belfry  of 
the  church  of  S.  Miniato,  and  of  his  having  invented  a  mode  of 
resistance  to  their  return-fire  by  placing  packs  of  wool  round 
the  tower — these  tales  share  the  fate  of  others  we  have  instanced, 
Mr.  Wilson,  who  in  this  also  has  resorted  to  that  personal 
inspection  which  no  Italian  has  attempted,  reports  that  the 
belfry,  being  only  eight  feet  wide,  could  have  held  no  gun 
worthy  the  name ;  while  the  use  of  wool  as  a  protection  had 
long  been  known  in  warfare.  As  little  need  we  enter  into  the 
story  of  the  Master's  having  lain  concealed  in  the  tower  of  the 
church — up  to  which  many  a  traveller's  eyes  have  been  turned 
with  the  greater  interest  on  that  supposed  account.  On  the 
first  entry  of  the  Medici  into  the  city  all  conditions  of  the 
surrender  wese  violated,  and  Michael  Angelo,  towards  whom 
they  were  peculiarly  rancorous,  remained  concealed  in  a  friend's 
house.  But  Clement  VIL  soon  overlooked  the  patriot  in  the 
artist,  who  returned  peaceably  to  his  studio,  and  resumed  his 
work. 
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The  chief  outlines  of  his  remaining  art-career  can  now  be 
only  briefly  given*  Overlooking  minor  works  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  occupied  him  at  intervals^  we  find  him  starting 
for  Kome^  December  1533,  having,  at  the  desire  of  the  Pope, 
undertaken  another  part  of  the  original  plan  for  the  Sistine 
Chapel — namely  the  great  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment. 
This  occupied  him  nearly  eight  years,  and  was  uncovered  for 
public  view  at  Christmas  1541.  No  greater  proof  can  be 
given  of  the  decay  of  taste  in  Italy  than  the  fact  that  this 
work  was,  and  is  still,  extolled  above  the  Ceiling.  It  is  true 
the  hand — now  nearly  thirty  years  older — ^had  retained  much 
of  its  cunning,  for  the  execution  in  parts  is  very  fine,  but  the 
mind  had  gone  still  further  away  from  the  standards  of  taste 
and  fitness.  He  had  become  the  caricature  of  himself.  The 
void  of  grace,  individuality,  and  true  expression  was  now  filled 
up  by  their  contraries,  it  must  be  a  very  ardent  admirer  of 
the  great  man  who  can  discover  either  piety  or  propriety  in  the 
monstrous  figure  of  the  Saviour,  whose  very  action  of  mercy 
is  turned,  by  the  violence  of  the  gesture,  into  one  of  menace  \^ 
or  in  the  huge  masses  of  muscle  and  bone  which  form  the 
Celestial  Hierarchy.  The  figures  in  the  lower  part,  either 
being  upborne  by  angels,  or  dragged  down  by  fiends,  display 
all  his  power,  but  its  materials  are  supplied  from  memory 
rather  than  from  the  study  of  nature.  The  fresco,  now 
darkened  by  soot  and  largely  overpainted  by  coarse  hands, 
presents  a  very  unattractive  object.  As  I^ians  have  not 
hesitated  to  liken  Correggio's  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  at 
Parma  to  '  a  hash  of  frogs,'  an  Englishman — Walter  Savage 
Landor — may  be  pardoned  for  comparing  Michael  Angelo's 
Last  Judgment  to  ^  a  huge  giblet  pie.'  Would  that  it  had 
never  received  worse  usage  than  the  hard  words  that  break  no 
bones  I  But  in  proportion  to  the  greater  facility  of  access,  as 
compared  with  the  Ceiling,  has  been  the  maltreatment  it  has 
received.  On  all  occasions  of  church  decorating  it  has  been 
found  a  convenient  resting  place  for  ladders,  nor  has  a  better 
scheme  for  hanging  tapestry  over  the  altar  been  devised  than 
that  of  barbarously  driving  iron  stanchions  into  the  fresco 
itself. 

Michael  Angelo  as  an  architect  appears  again  in  a  distinct 
vocation.  What  he  might  have  done  for  the  facade  of  S. 
Lorenzo  cannot  now  be  known — but  two  other  buildings,  the 

*  The  uplifted  right  hand,  exhibiting  the  wound,  was  the  traditional 
sign  of  grace  to  the  Redeemed.  In  this  Last  Judgment  it  assumes,  on 
the  contrary,  the  character  of  reprobation. 
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Sacristy  of  .that  church  (the  Medici  Chapel)  and  the  Laurentian 
Library,  remain  as  examples  of  his  art  in  Florence.  The 
verdict  of  posterity  has  been  less  unfi^vourable  to  the  Chapel 
than  to  the  Library,  the  interior  of  which  looks,  as  Mr.  Wilson 
terms  it,  *  like  a  temple  turned  outside  in.'  In  each  of  these 
buildings  his  plans  were  interfered  with,  and  his  work  altered ; 
but  no  plea  of  interference  can  save  Michael  Angelo  from  the 
charge  of  a  total  mistaken  creed  of  architectonic  taste.  While 
his  arrangement  of  general  masses  was  fine,  and  his  principles 
of  structure  sound,  he  shows  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the 
science  of  ornament  as  growing  out  of  utility.  In  the  dangerous 
attempt  to  be  novel  he  has  only  introduced  poverty  of  forms, 
incongruity,  and  confusion.  It  is  even  apparent  that  here,  as 
in  his  sculpture,  he  relied  on  no  standard  of  scale  or  proportion, 
but  designed  his  ornaments  by  his  eye.  To  the  Laurentian 
Library  is  traced  the  foundation  of  the  style  the  Italians 
rightly  call '  barocco  ' — a  word  which,  according  to  a  technologi- 
cal dictionary,  is  ^a  musical  term  applied  to  a  composition 

*  where  the  harmony  is  false  and  overcharged.' 

The  death  of  San  Gallo  in  1546,  who  had,  among  others, 
succeeded  Bramante  as  architect  of  St.  Peter's,  left  the  office 
vacant,  and  Paul  III.  summoned  Michael  Angelo  to  under- 
take it.  In  no  way  does  our  Master  stand  more  distinct 
from  his  age,  and  from  those  who  had  preceded,  and  were  to 
succeed  him  in  this  particular  appointment,  than  •  in  the 
conditions  on  which  alone  he  accepted  it.  He  was  now 
seventy-one  years  of  age,  and  believed  that  he  had  not  long  to 
live.  All  ambition,  except  that  of  attaining  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  had  passed  away.  He  wanted  little,  and  he  coveted 
nothing.  He  wished  to  work,  and  especially  in  the  service  of 
God ;  and,  to  do  so  more  freely  in  the  midst  of  a  perverse  and 
corrupt  generation,  he  only  consented  to  give  his  services  on 
condition  of  their  being  gratuitous.  There  was  equal  piety 
and  wisdom  in  this ;  for  thus  alone  could  he  disarm  the  envy  of 
his  enemies ;  control  the  pieculation  which  was  the  order  of  the 
day ;  prevent  interference  with  his  judgment  and  authority ; 
or  resign  when  he  pleased. 

The  history  of  this  building—*  la  maggior  machina  che  abbia 

*  sostenuta   la   terra ' — though   for  *  la  terra  *  we    must   read 

*  CEuropa ' — presents  a  curious  succession  of  varying  designs, 
and  what  we  may  call  conflicting  architectural  politics.  In  the 
ignorance  which  prevailed  in  high  places,  the  fact  that  the 
science  of  architecture  was  a  separate  and  profound  study  was 
either  unknown  or  ignored.  Accordingly  among  those  who 
successively  occupied  the  post  of  supreme  architect  of  the 
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works  of  St  Peter's  will  be  found  names,  illustriaus  in  them- 
selves, but  totally  unconnected  ivith  any  previous  practice  of 
the  art.  The  work  was  commenced  by  Bramante,  under  Julius 
II.,  in  1506,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Basilica  of  S.  Pietro. 
The  Pope  was  as  impatient  with  architects  as  with  painters 
and  sculptors.  He  expected  great  structures  ^  not  to  be  built, 
'  but  to  be  bom.'  To  this  may  be  attributed  the  haste — so 
censured  by  Michael  Angelo — with  which  the  old  building,  with 
its  columns  of  antique  precious  marbles,  and  its  walls  partly 
faced  inside  with  tiles  of  Corinthian  brass,  was  demolished 
rather  than  taken  down.  Bramante's  model  enclosed  the  whole 
ancient  site,  and  included  a  grand  dome;  but  the  piers  on  which 
this  was  to  be  supported  were  run  up  too  hastily  for  safety, 
and  by  the  time  both  Pope  and  ardiitect  died — the  one  in 
1513,  the  other  in  1514 — the  work  already  needed  repair. 
Next  succeeded,  under  Leo  X.,  the  painter  Baphael,  with 
GiuUano  San  Gallo  and  Fra  Giocondo  da  Verona,  as  his 
colleagues.  San  Gallo  retired  from  ill  health  in  1517,  and 
Raphael  and  Fra  Giocondo  both  died  in  1520.  Their  six  years' 
reign  had  been  chiefly  devoted  to  making  good  the  defects 
Bramante  had  left.  Giulio  Bomano  was  chosen  to  succeed  his 
master,  but  died  before  the  appointment  was  completed. 
Baldassare  Peruzzi,  another  painter,  now  appears  on  the  scene. 
His  model  coincided  with  that  of  Bramante  as  regards  the 
dome ;  but  he  judiciously  abandoned  the  form  of  the  Latin 
Cross  and  substituted  that  of  the  equilateral  so-called  Greek 
Cross.  He  was  a  man  of  great .  ability,  and  his  plan  gives 
evidence  of  fine  taste  and  beautiful  proportions.  He  died  of 
poison  in  1536.  Antonio  San  Gallo,  nephew  of  GiuUano, 
followed  Peruzzi  under  Paul  III.  His  model  occupied  him 
three  years  and  cost  4,000  scudi.  This  retained  the  form  of 
the  Greek  Cross,  with  an  atrium  extraneous  to  the  building, 
and  involved  details  of  florid  elaboration,  rather  of  a  Gothic 
than  a  Renaissance  character.  Thus  six  men  filled  the  post 
before  Michael  Angelo  entered  upon  it.  His  model,  which  was 
executed  in  fourteen  days,  and  cost  25  scudi,  immediately 
revealed  the  man.  The  atrium  was  at  once  abolished — 
a  Greek  Cross  designed  of  far  larger  dimensions  than  that 
by  Peruzzi,  and  a  dome  of  far  finer  proportions,  which  with 
four  minor  cupolas,  and  a  Peristyle  and  attic  supported  on 
fourteen  colunms,  presented  a  pyramidal  mass  of  the  grandest 
efiect  No  two  masters  hitherto  employed  were  so  opposite  in 
tafte  and  tendency  as  San  Gallo  and  Michael  Angela 
The  one  trusted  to  the  effect  of  a  multiplicity  of  parts  and 
details,  the  other  to  colossal  size  of  both.     San  Gallo's  design 
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was  calculated  to  impress  the  eye  with  the  sense  of  a  mag- 
nitude greater  than  it  actually  possessed — Michael  Angelo's, 
with  all  its  grandeur,  has  the  contrary  efTect.  In  this  verdict 
the  dome  must  be  excepted,  which  owes  its  pre-eminence  less 
to  its  size  than  to  its  fine  outline  and  boldly  uplifted  position. 
Each  preceding  designer  had  planned  a  dome  on  the  model  of 
that  of  the  Pantheon,  which,  placed  at  more  than  double  its 
present  height,  would  have  presented  but  a  shallow  effect  It 
will  be  wondered  how  all  these  varying  counsels  were  com- 
patible with  the  stationary  conditions  of  stone.  But  in  truth, 
each  designer  accommodated  himself  to  the  great  central  piers 
Bramante  had  left;  and  these  may  be  said  to  have  been 
ultimately  buried  by  Michael  Angelo  within  the  gigantic 
masses  which  now  support  the  roof  and  dome. 

The  great  Master  held  the  appointment  till  his  death  in 
1564.  Unlike  as  with  his  painting  and  sculpture,  no  decline  of 
power  was  observable.  On  the  contrary  it  is  evident  that  his 
knowledge  of  true  architectonic  science  became,  even  in  the 
minutest  particulars  of  construction,  equal  to  his  task :  the  old 
man  being  to  the  last  in  every  respect  the  soul  of  the  works. 
That  he  was  also  the  conscience  of  them  hardly  needs  asser- 
tion ;  but  a  few  emphatic  lines  from  one  of  his  letters  may  be 
given.  The  defective  structure  of  the  chief  buildings  of 
modem  Rome  hns  been  alluded  to,  and  the  cause  is  not  far  to 
find.  Speaking  of  the  corruptions  by  which  surveyors  and 
overseers  were  bribed  into  passing  inferior  materials  for  the 
building,  *  by  which  they  make  friends  of  those  who  are  my 
'  enemies,'  he  adds,  writing  to  one  we  should  call  the  clerk  of 
the  works :  *  Promises,  tees,  and  presents  corrupt  justice.  I, 
'  therefore,  with  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  beg  that  from  this 
*  time  forth,  you  receive  not  a  single  thing  that  is  not  up  to 
'  the  mark ;  not  even  if  it  came  down  from  Heaven.' 

For  the  last  seven  years  of  his  administration  Pietro  Ligorio 
had  been  associated  with  him.  At  Michael  Angelo's  death 
Yignola  assumed  the  higher  position,  both  architects  adhering 
to  nis  plans.  Nor  is  there  reason  to  accuse  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  or  Fontana,  who  successively  conducted  the  fabric  till 
1690,  when  the  dome  was  completed  by  relays  of  workmen 
night  and  day,  of  any  departure  from  the  noble  scheme.  Bat 
here  the  inauspicious  figure  of  Carlo  Maderno,  called  II  Lom- 
bardo,  steps  in,  to  whom  the  frustration  of  the  mighty  plan 
was  owing.  At  the  same  time  the  Church  must  take  its  snare 
of  the  blame.  It  appears  that  Paul  Y.  objected  that  the 
edifice — embracing,  as  it  does,  a  space  of  nearly  six  acres — 
would  not  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  worshippers;  that 
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Michael  Anorelo  had  omitted  to  provide  a  balcony  whence  the 
Pope  could  bless  the  Faithful ;  and  that,  though  comprehend- 
ing a  far  larger  area,  he  had  failed  to  enclose  all  the  conse- 
crated ground  which  the  old  Basilica  had  covered.  Maderno 
was  accordingly  desired  to  provide  more  space,  and  did  it  in  the 
only  possible  way  by  adding  the  long  limb  which  restored  the 
form  of  the  Latin  Cross.  Further,  uncontrolled  by  any  tra^ 
ditions  of  respect,  and  as  ignorant  as  his  superiors  of  what 
i^nstituted  the  special  beauty  of  the  structure,  he  erected  in 
place  of  Michael  Angelo's  graceful  Peristyle  a  high,  flat, 
commonplace,  club-house  front,  which  effectually  screens  from 
sight  the  grandest  feature  of  the  grandest  Christian  Temple 
in  the  world.  Nothing  can  mask  the  dignity  of  the  Dome  when 
seen  from  a  height,  but  it  virtually  disappears  from  a  spectator 
level  with  the  building.  So  utterly  was  the  effect  destroyed 
that  the  sculptor  Bernini*s  purposeless  colonnade  of  crowded 
columns,  which,  like  the  outstretched  wings  of  a  bird,  divert  all 
attention  from  the  body,  became  a  necessary  addition,  or  rather 
«vil.  It  was  Bernini  also  who,  by  Papal  order,  so  far  weakened 
the  piers  by  hollowing  out  a  space  in  each  large  enough  to 
tidmit  a  staircase,  as  seriouslv  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the 
Dome.  Thus  the  ill  fate  which  attended  the  works  of  Michael 
Angelo  in  all  three  arts  remains  here  in  a  petrified  form  no 
-one  can  dispute.  Bernini's  share  in  the  work  of  deformation  did 
not  end  till  1690,  when  the  building,  which  had  been  carried 
<m  by  thirteen  architects,  during  the  reigns  of  twenty-five 
Pontiffs,  and  over  a  period  of  184  years,  finally  assumed  its 
present  form. 

One  more  phase  of  this  man's  genius  remains  to  be  briefly 
mentioned.  We  do  not  say  that  he  wrote  Sonnets,  for  that 
means  little  at  a  time  when  every  Italian  of  note  did  the  same, 
but  that  he  was  really  a  great  poet.  The  mind  that  found 
nourishment  in  the  works  of  Dante,  and  the  heart  that  em- 
braced the  teaching  of  Savonarola,  left  their  reflection  in  verse 
to  which  poets  of  all  nations  have  accorded  a  high  place.  Here 
^md  there  we  are  struck  with  a  coincidence  of  feeling  and  ex- 
pression between  him  and  Shakspeare.  Such  a  passage  as 
this,  translated  by  Southey,  will  recall  the  Sonnet  entitled 

'  The  World's  Way :'— 

• 

*  111  hath  he  chosen  his  part  who  seeks  to  please 
The  worthless  world.     Ill  hath  he  chosen  his  part. 
For  often  must  he  wear  the  look  of  ease 

When  grief  is  in  his  heart 

And  ever  his  own  bitter  thoughts  concealing, 
Must  he  in  stupid  grandeur*s  praise  be  loud ; 

VOL.  CXLIV.   NO.  COXOY.  L 
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And  to  the  error  of  the  ignorant  crowd 
Assent  with  lying  tongue.' 

But  the  comparison  soon  fails.  For  Shakspeare  is  the  child 
of  Nature,  Michael  Angelo  the  disciple  of  mysticism.  Shakr 
speare  teems  with  happy  familiar  images,  for  which  we  seek 
as  vainly  in  Michael  Angelo's  poetry  as  in  his  art.  The 
one  plays  ^vith  the  whole  scale  of  Love's  fascinating  voca- 
bulary— ^the  other  dwells  no  less  perpetually  on  the  yearnings 
and  aspirations  of  what  then  went  by  that  name,  thouffh,  com- 
pounded as  it  was  of  the  transcendental  philosophy  of  Dante, 
the  recondite  Platonism  of  the  Academies,  and  the  pedantry  of 
Bembo,  it  iB  as  different  from  ShaksDeare's  genuine  passion  as 
black  is  from  white.  Very  strangely  have  these  expressions 
been  interpreted,  especially  by  modem  French  analysts,  as 
embodying  his  love  for  an  earthly  object,  and  that  love,  owing 
to  female  coldness  and  prudery,  unrequited.  Vittoria  Co- 
lonna,  the  Marchesa  di  Pescara,  a  sonnetteer  herself,  is  credited 
with  having  alone  possessed  the  power  to  kindle  the  tender 
passion  in  the  great  Master's  breast,  and  yet  the  barbarity  not 
to  gratify  it;  and  a  sensational  romance  has  been  conjured  up 
as  little  flattering  to  the  parties  as  it  is  false  and  ridiculous  in 
itself.  The  facts  are  that  a  most  respectful  friendship  and  cor* 
respondence  existed  between  an  accomplished  and  high-bom 
lady,  past  fifty  years  of  age,  and  the  venerable  artist,  twenty 
years  ner  senior.  Their  talk  about  art  was,  as  we  have  hinted 
before,  not  very  instructive  ;  but  otherwise  their  intercourse, 
as  befitted  persons  of  their  age,  turned  chiefly  on  those  sacred 
topics  which,  among  the  purer  minds  of  the  time,  were  sug- 
gested by  the  echoes  of  the  Reformation  transmitted  across 
the  Alps — topics  always  more  or  less  occupying  Michael 
Angelo's  thoughts.  For  the  chord  that  strikes  the  truest 
sound  in  his  poetry  is  that  of  mingled  piety  and  melancholy. 
It  was  no  misanthropy  as  some  have  averred,  or  moroseness 
of  temper,  which  overclouded  his  great  soul.  He  had  seen  the 
triumph  of  evil  too  often  not  to  wonder  that  any  could  be  gay; 
he  wafi,  morally,  before  his  time ;  he  was  weary  of  life ;  and  he 
lived  to  be  eighty-nine !  His  portraits  present  us  with  one  of 
the  saddest  taces  that  sorrow  and  work  ever  furrowed,  or 
art  preserved ;  fit  illustrations  of  that  plaintive  plea  so  often 
urged  in  his  later  letters,  when  taxed  and  worried  beyond  his 
strength,  ^  son  vecchio  !  ' 

We  shall  be  thankful  to  have  in  some  measure  succeeded 
in  imparting  to  others  the  impression  that  these  Letters  have 
left  on  ourselves.  Impetuous,  impatient,  and  indignant  he 
could  be,  but  all  in  right  time  and  place ;  but  as  to  the  wilfulness 
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and  unoontroUabilitj  with  which  be  has  been  charged,  his  life 
displays,  on  the  contrary,  one  course  of  meek  submission  of  his 
opinions,  wishes,  and  interests  to  authority  which,  by  any 
artist  worthy  the  name,  would  now  be  defied  with  equal  con- 
tempt and  safety.  Far,  therefore,  from  endorsing  the  char- 
acter which  his  biographers  have  given  of  him,  these  Letters 
rather  leave  the  impression  of  a  figure  like  his  own  Jeremiah ; 
bowed  down  with  the  contemplation  of  human  wickedness 
and  woe— grand,  mournful,  patient,  and  weary. 


Art.  VI. — Erechtheus.  A  Tragedy.  By  Algernon  Charles 

Swinburne.     London:  1876. 

Tf  the  world  has  lost  by  the  destruction  of  many  tragedies 
^  of  Euripides,  Mr.  Swinbiu'ne  at  least  has  little  reason  to 
re^et  them.  Had  they  been  spared  to  us,  a  subject  so  in- 
spuing  as  the  tragic  story  of  the  House  of  Erechtheus  would 
have  been  monopolised  to  all  time  by  one  of  the  great  Greek 
lyrical  dramatists,  for  no  modem  poet  would  have  dared  to 
bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses  or  present  himself  as  the  rival  of 
the  master.  It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  find  another  theme 
that  could  be  brought  into  more  perfect  harmony  with  the 
Greek  tragic  genius.  Let  us  accept  the  canon  of  Aristotle, 
that  the  chief  ends  of  tragic  composition  are  to  move  us  to  pity 
and  strike  us  with  terror,  and  here  we  are  unceasingly  under 
the  mastership  of  the  one  emotion  or  the  other.  In  its  origin 
the  drama  of  the  Greeks  was  among  the  solenm  rites  of  their 
religion.  The  loftiest  lessons  in  piety,  morality,  or  patriotism 
were  inculcated  by  the  stage  representation  of  some  grand 
episode  of  mythology  or  history,  relieved  and  illustrated  by  ly- 
rical efiusions  in  glorious  bursts  of  choral  song.  And  the  story 
of  the  fated  daughter  of  Erechtheus  flows  out  naturally  in 
plaintive  melody,  and  is  fruitful  in  the  profound  religious  im- 
pressions that  ennoble  and  soften  its  unpleasing  details.  So 
it  is  that  Mr.  Swinburne  seems  to  have  risen  far  above  a 
simple  imitation,  like  Mr.  Browning's  ^  Balaustion,'  and  to 
have  achieved  the  difficult  feat  of  casting  a  genuine  Greek 
tragedy  in  the  more  cumbrous  moulds  of  modem  English 
diction.  For  the  ancient  Greek  in  its  graceful  strength  was 
the  most  flexible  of  languages,  while  our  own  tongue,  what- 
ever may  be  its  masculine  merits,  lends  itself  far  less  easily  to 
the  exigencies  of  metre  and  the  delicate  niceties  of  poetical 
expression.     Mr.  Swinburne  has  an  instinct  for  rhythm  rather 
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than  a  command  over  it,  for  the  easy  sweep  of  his  flowing  verse 
suggests  anything  rather  than  the  idea  of  effort.  Nor  have  we 
ever  seen  him  stronger  than  in  this  poem  of  '  Erechtheus/ 
while  no  one  can  say,  as  they  are  borne  along  with  his  melo- 
dious numbers,  that  he  has  been  betrayed  into  sacrificing 
meaning  to  sound.  He  seems  to  have  caught  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  congenial  subject ;  to  have  been  carried  back  to  the  spirit 
of  a  heroic  age ;  to  have  fired  his  fancy  with  the  thoughts  and 
sensations  that  might  have  animated  the  soul  of  a  god-born 
Athenian  in  the  supreme  crisis  of  his  country's  fate.  Now  he 
sets  out  his  argument  with  a  st^m  dignity,  that  shrinks  from 
none  of  the  horrors  of  a  situation  it  is  bracing  itself  bravely  to 
endure.  Now  he  breaks  away  with  the  chorus  in  a  plaintive 
wail  of  lamentation  over  the  tragedy  it  is  doomed  to  behold, 
and  has  no  power  to  avert.  And  again  we  are  awakened  from 
the  oppression  of  terror  by  some  stirring  apostrophe  to  the 
immortal  gods,  as  if  they  could  be  moved  by  fervent  eloquence 
to  interpose  in  the  dire  extremity  of  their  eager  suppliants;  or  we 
are  thriUed  with  the  strophes  of  a  martial  war-song,  resound- 
ing  to  the  distant  clash  of  steel  upon  shields,  and  the  echoes 
of  the  horse-hoofs  and  the  chariot-wheels  of  charging  war- 
riors. Yet  with  all  this  vivid  variety  of  passionate  sensation 
and  the  swift  transition  in  metrical  measures,  there  is  nothing 
in  meretricious  discord  with  the  severe  and  simple  rules  that 
•governed  the  art  of  an  ^schylus  or  a  Sophocles.  The  drama 
m  every  separate  part  bears  distinct  and  apposite  reference  to 
the  central  subject,  but  the  main  interest  unfolds  itself  in 
ihe  utterances  of  those  leading  personages  who  pay  the  penalty 
of  their  prominent  position  in  being  doomed  to  death  or  to  suf- 
fering for  their  country  and  their  people.  While  the  chorus, 
strongly  sympathetic  with  the  sufferers,  and  yet  with  some 
perceptible  undercurrent  of  patriotic  elation  at  the  prospect  of 
averting  the  anger  of  the  gods,  has  the  imagination  easy  enough 
to  disport  itseli  among  those  subordinate  myths  and  legends 
that  clustering  thickly  round  the  main  episode  are  made  to 
embellish  the  modem  poem.  And  the  poem  gains  in  veri- 
similitude and  grandeur  from  that  dash  of  paganism  in  its 
author's  ideas  of  religion,  of  which  we  fancy  we  detect  the 
traces.  We  imagine  him  inspiring  himself  for  the  moment 
with  something  of  the  heathen  faith  in  the  potency  for  good  or 
ill  of  the  embodied  forces  of  nature;  or  sharing  the  belief  of 
his  heaven-descended  heroes  in  the  reality  of  their  typical  birth 
and  the  protection  of  their  divine  parentage. 

The  story  falls  half  on  the  remote  borderland  of  credible 
history,  half  within  the  limits  of  those  shadowy  regions  of 
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poetical  mythology  that  lie  beyond.*  Its  scene  is  the  sacred 
soilof  Athens,  hallowed  already  by  the  favour  of  Pallas  Athena; 
but  now  the  destinies  of  the  city  that  is  to  be  the  bulwark  of 
western  civilisation  and  the  polestar  of  arts  and  letters  are  trem- 
bling in  the  balance.  For  god  is  contending  with  god,  moved 
by  the  intensified  mortal  passions  of  those  pagan  immortals. 
Poseidon  has  not  forgotten  the  old  feud  with  Pallas,  though 
the  cause  had  been  decided  against  him  by  a  tribunal  of  their 
celestial  peers.  The  dawning  promise  of  the  beautiful  city  has 
revived  his  old  lust  for  its  tutelage ;  if  he  cannot  obtain  the 
reverent  allegiance  he  aspires  to,  at  least  he  may  console  him- 
self with  a  display  of  vengeance  and  of  power.  So  fierce 
war  has  been  stirr^  up  at  his  bidding,  and  his  son  Eumolpus 
is  mustering  the  Thracian  legions  for  the  assault.  Against  the 
strength  of  the  sea-god  and  the  hordes  of  the  northern  bar- 
barians, Erechtheus  the  king  of  Athens  stands  forth  as  the 
human  guardian  of  the  coveted  prize.  As  to  his  precise  iden- 
tity there  is  some  confusion,  and  classical  authorities  differ  as 
to  whether  there  were  not  at  least  two  of  the  name  among  the 
early  princes  of  his  line.  According  to  the  legend  adopted  in 
the  poem,  he  too,  like  his  enemy,  was  of  immortal  birth,  sprung 
from  the  Earth  by  the  embraces  of  Hephasston.  But  although 
bom  of  a  god  and  a  goddess,  all  the  powers  he  derives  from 
his  origin  are  a  statesmanlike  wisdom  illumined  by  some  vague 
foreshadowings  of  the  future,  and  that  heroic  capacity  to  do  and 
to  endure  which  he  transmits  in  Aill  measure  to  his  children. 
With  his  hand  on  the  helm  of  state  when  such  a  storm  is  blow- 
ing up  from  the  ocean,  he  is  oppressed  by  the  responsibility  of 
his  mighty  trust,  and  a  consciousness  of  his  helplessness,  if  left 
to  himself,  to  make  head  against  the  overpowering  league  of 
his  enemies.  His  hopes  are  in  the  interposition  of  the  gods,  but 
in  the  absence  of  reassuring  signs  his  faith  is  struggling  against 
thickening  anxieties ;  and  meantime  his  messengers  have  sought 
the  oracles  of  Delphi,  to  inquire  if  there  be  a  way  of  warding 
off  the  calamity.     The  answer  comes  at  last,  reassuring  to  the 

*  It  ia  curious  that  the  legend  of  Erechtheus,  one  of  the  most  remote 
and  obscure  traditions  of  Greece,  should  be  commemorated  to  this  day 
by  the  existence  of  the  Erechtheion,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
perfect  of  the  temples  still  standing  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  The 
mystic  clefl  in  the  rock,  ascribed  by  tradition  to  the  dispute  of  Nep- 
tune and  Pallas,  is  within  its  walls.  But  his  memory  is  not  unde- 
servedly preserved  on  that  spot,  if,  as  Hyginus  relates,  *  Erichthonius 
*  et  qucufrigas  et  sacrificia  Minervse,  et  templum  in  arce  Athenarum 
*'  primus  instituit.'  The  building  now  in  existence  is  supposed  not  to 
have  been  completed  till  near  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
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patriotism  of  the  Athenian  king,  crushing  to  his  proud  affection 
as  a  father.  ALreadj  he  and  his  wife  Praxithea  have  been 
sorely  tried  by  successive  bereavements.  One  beautiful  daugh- 
ter has  been  ravished  from  them  by  the  North  Wind,  as  she 
fathered  flowers  like  Persephone  in  Enne,  by  the  banks  of  the 
lissus ;  another  was  the  heroine  of  the  sad  story  of  Procris, 

who, 

'  ensnared  and  ensnaring 
By  the  fraud  of  a  twofold  wile, 

By  the  point  of  her  own  spear  stricken, 
With  the  gift  of  her  own  hand  fell  ;* 

and  now  the  blood  *of  a  third  is  to  flow  for  the  salvation  of  her 
country. 

Hence  the  development  of  the  main  tragedy.  Erechtheus, 
bending  to  the  blow,  breaks  to  his  wife  the  fatal  response  of 
the  Priestess,  and  she  in  turn  communicates  it  to  her  daughter. 
Thenceforth  the  firm  but  sorrows-weighted  king  subsides  mto  a 
secondary  place.  He  has  no  thought  of  holding  back  the 
beloved  victim  from  her  destiny.  He  dare  not  curse  the 
decrees  of  the  gods,  nor  even  ^juestion  their  justice  or  goodness. 
But  he  is  powerless  to  withhold  the  involuntary  tribute  to 
nature,  and  seeks  relief  for  his  over-burdened  feelings  by  ex- 
pressing them.  The  women,  on  the  contrary,  rise  superior  to 
the  shock,  and,  dazzled  by  the  glorious  results  of  the  sacrifice, 
seem  scarcely  to  realise  its  horrors.  They  show  more  than 
the  serene  sublimity  of  perfect  resignation :  they  overflow  with 
gratitude  to  the  gods  who  have  singled  them  out  for  so  illus- 
trious a  destiny.  The  mother  was  more  than  willing  to  accept 
the  doom  when  she  believed  it  had  fallen  on  herself,  and 
although  her  heart  is  wrung  when  she  hears  that  it  is  assigned 
to  her  daughter,  yet  in  all  her  sorrow  she  never  loses  the  sense 
of  consolation.  What  she  herself  could  have  welcomed  as  a 
blessing  cannot  prove  a  curse  to  her  child.  Nor  do  the  pair 
impress  us  as  either  unnatural  or  unfeeling,  although  the  exal- 
tation of  their  moods  is  somewhat  idealised.  For  the  dominant 
feeling  with  them  is  plainly  visible,  and  they  are  treading  on 
the  scarcely  imperceptible  line  that  divides  reli^on  trom 
fanaticism.  A  solemn  religious  and  patriotic  rite  is  to  open 
them  the  door  of  a  glorious  immortality  through  coming  ages— 
an  immortality  on  the  earth  at  least,  if  not  in  the  heaven  of  a 
Christian.  Their  magnificent  destinies  are  indissolubly  bound 
up  with  those  of  one  of  the  mightiest  races  of  the  future ;  and 
the  life-blood  of  the  sacrifice  will  assure  the  power  and  pros- 
perity of  the  beautiful  city  whose  beginnings  they  have 
been  fondly  fostering.     In  the  circumstances,  the  weak  in- 
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diligence  of  their  household  griefs  would  be  almost  blasphe- 
mous, and  might  provoke  the  Fates  to  impose  yet  harder 
conditions,  or  outrage  them  beyond  possibility  of  propitiation. 
No  doubt  the  supreme  catastrophe — a  human  sacrifice — is 
intensely  repugnant  to  modern  feeling.  While  we  give  our- 
selves over  to  the  charms  of  the  verse,  or  recognise  the  grace 
and  elevation  of  the  sentiments,  we  can  never  quite  disengage 
ourselves  from  an  uneasy  sense  of  the  horrid  preparations 
going  on  in  the  background.  The  attendant  priests  are  deck- 
ing tne  altar  and  whetting  their  knives  for  what  must  strike  us 
after  all  as  a  ceremonial  murder.  The  more  winning  the  virgin 
m  her  freshness  of  thought  and  her  lofty  purity,  the  more  the 
hearts  of  her  parents  are  shaken  with  anguish,  the  more  do 
we  shudder  at  the  thought  of  her  blood  flowing  to  their  feet  as 
they  stand  consenting  to  her  dreadful  end.  But  all  this  ter- 
rible machinery  is  indispensable  for  producing,  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  sensations  of  awe  and  the  emotions  of  beauty  which 
make  the  grandeur  of  the  drama.  Not  only  is  the  machinery 
artistically  veiled  in  poetical  drapery  and  removed  as  far  as 
may  be  into  the  shadows  of  the  sombre  background,  but  in  it- 
self it  is  far  less  revolting,  while  more  sternly  powerful,  than 
the  representations  that  had  often  held  an  Athenian  audi- 
ence spell-bound.  There  was  unmitigated  horror  in  seeing  a 
miseraole  parricide,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  hounded 
across  the  stage  by  the  avenging  Eumenides.  It  was  scarcely 
necessary,  surely,  by  so  harrowing  a  spectacle  to  point  the 
enormity  of  his  crime,  and  so  far  that  famous  tragedy  might  be 
characterised  in  the  language  of  our  modern  criticism  as  offen- 
sively sensational.  Iphigenia,  though  saved  at  last  by  the 
goddess,  was  about  to  be  offered  up  for  an  inferior  object. 
In  Erechtheus,  on  the  contrary,  the  human  sacrifice  for  a 
nobly  unselfish  end,  inculcated  that  patriotic  disregard  for 
death  and  danger  which  sent  handfuls  of  the  Grecian  youth  to 
vanquish  myriads  of  barbarians ;  which  counteracted  the  de- 
basing character  of  their  commercial  pursuits,  and  the  enervat- 
ing influences  of  their  over-refined  sesthetic  sensibilities.  In 
short,  the  drama  of  Erechtheus  is  cast  with  a  high  purpose ; 
after  all  it  finds  its  obvious  counterpart  in  sacred  Hebrew  his- 
tory, and  it  only  anticipates  the  great  crowning  sacrifice  which  is 
the  keystone  oi  the  entire  scheme  of  our  gentler  Christian  dis- 
pensation. Chthonia  dies  for  her  country  like  the  daughter 
of  Jephtha ;  but  her  death  is  the  deliberate  seal  of  a  reverent 
submission  to  supernatural  behests  instead  of  the  redemption  of 
a  reckless  vow.     While  so  far  as  mortal  might  and  according 
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to  the  dimness  of  her  heathen  lights,  she  faintly  anticipates  the 
divine  self-abnegation  that  led  to  the  oiTering  of  the  supreme 
atonement. 

Had  she  been  a  village  maiden  dying  for  her  hamlet  or  her 
family,  the  unselfish  devotion  of  Chthonia  must  have  com- 
manded our  admiration.  But  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
stinctive tendencies  or  foibles  of  our  nature  to  appreciate  self- 
sacrifice  by  the  proportion  of  the  offering  to  the  greatness  of 
the  issues  depending  on  it ;  and  in  the  Erechtheus  we  can 
never  forget  for  a  moment  the  lofty  interests  that  are  at 
stake.  The  monarch  himself,  with  his  high-minded  consort,, 
are  wrestling  with  the  anticipation  of  their  approaching  be- 
reavement, and  painfully  sensitive  to  the  grim  realities  of 
the  tragedy  with  its  attendant  train  of  ceremonial  horrors. 
Spectre-like  the  altar  rises  before  them,  with  the  officiating 
priest  who  has  taken  possession  of  their  child  in  the  name  of  the 
Gods  and  the  Fates.  Yet  even  the  mourning  father  when  he 
looks  round  on  his  temple-crowned  city)  throned  on  its  heights 
between  the  sea  and  those  rich  olive-groves  that  were  the  giit  of 
his  wise  foster-mother,  has  scarcely  a  thought  to  spare  for  any- 
thing but  Athens.  Patriotism  triumphs  over  parental  tender- 
ness. Of  two  terrible  alternatives  he  is  constrained  to  choose 
the  lesser  one,  by  all  his  kingly  sentiments  and  each  remem- 
brance of  his  glorious  career.  It  seems  intolerable  and  impos- 
sible that  the  dawning  glories  that  have  begun  to  spread  their 
light  from  his  acropolis  should  go  out  in  sudden  darkness 
with  the  assent  of  heaven :  that  the  magnificent  promise  which 
has  quickened  the  baleful  envy  of  Poseidon  should  never  come 
to  performance.  But  throughout  all  that  conflict  of  feeling,, 
and  while  the  tragedy  he  dare  not  attempt  to  avert  is  drawing 
on  surely  to  its  deadly  end,  Erechtheus  is  in  ignorance  of 
what  we  know.  He  has  been  cherishing  exultant  hopes  as 
to  the  future  of  his  capital ;  ambiguous  oracles  and  the  favour- 
ing providence  of  the  goddess  of  wisdom  have  encouraged 
and  confirmed  him  in  his  patriotic  aspirations,  and  yet  his  are 
but  hopes  and  aspirations  after  all.  Should  Athens  be  saved 
again,  it  may  only  be  spared  for  some  other  catastrophe.  Thrice 
it  has  been  threatened  already,  and  in  spite  of  the  Delphic 
utterances  seldom  so  clearly  expressed  as  to  carry  reassuring 
conviction ;  in  spite  of  the  terrible  propitiatory  oflTerinff  that  is 
to  disarm  or  vanquish  the  angry  Poseidon,  he  can  nave  no 
absolute  faith  in  the  future.  A  time  may  come  agiun  whea 
the  king  of  the  gods  will  look  on  in  serene  indifference  from 
the  far-away  heights  of  Olympus ;  and  Pallas  may  seem. 
powerless  as  now  to  throw  her  segis  over  her  shrine  and  her 
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worshippers.  But  to  us  there  is  ever  present  the  vision  of  the 
Athens  of  the  future — the  Athens  of  Themistocles,  Pericles, 
and  Plato,  whose  solid  foundations  are  to  be  cemented  by 
Chthonia's  virgin  blood.  Through  the  whole  course  of  the 
poem  we  are  made  to  thrill  to  the  chances  that  are  trembling 
m  the  scales,  as  we  throw  our  vision  forward  through  a  long 
vista  of  historical  glories.  More  keenly  than  himseU*,  we  feel 
with  Erechtheus  in  his  horror  at  the  thought  of 

'  A  strange  growth  grafled  on  our  natural  soil, 
A  root  of  Thrace  in  Eleusinian  earth.' 

The  flicker  of  the  Grecian  civilisation  that  is  to  break  forth 
into  the  light  of  the  world  may  be  quenched  before  it  is  well 
kindled  ;  the  bands  of  Thrace  and  the  rude  Carian  pirates 
may  stifle  in  its  infancy  the  race  of  heroes,  lawgivers,  orators, 
poets,  and  artists  who  were  to  do  so  great  a  work  in  their  day 
and  generation,  and  who  have  left  behind  them  on  the  acropolis 
the  monument  that  is  still  eloquent  of  the  memory  of  Erechtheus* 
Those  to  whom  Athens  comes  only  second  to  the  most  hal- 
lowed scenes  and  names  of  their  own  Christian  religion,  feel 
a  sympathy  that  savours  of  personal  gratitude  for  the  maiden 
who  *  fain  would  live  and  fain  not  fear  to  die.'  We  rejoice  to 
know  that  the  lustre  of  coming  events  is  falling  though  dimly 
on  the  dark  path  by  which  she  is  moving  to  the  bloody  altar, 
and  when  her  soul  seems  cheered  and  lightened  by  some 
shadowy  phantom  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  we  have  a  sense 
of  relief  under  the  prostration  of  horror.  It  is  given  her  in 
some  measure  to  anticipate  the  beneficent  revelation  which 
Athena  makes  at  the  close  of  the  drama,  after  her  death,  for  the 
comfort  of  the  desponding  people  and  the  despairing  mother. 

The  piece  opens  with  a  monologue  by  Erechtheus.  Beset 
by  enemies  of  mortal  birth  backed  by  the  active  malignity 
of  the  brother  of  the  king  of  the  gods,  he  makes  a  passion- 
ate appeal  to  the  Eartb,  his  own  divine  progenetrix,  and  to 
the  wise  goddess  Athena  who  had  reared  him  as  her  foster 
child.  They  are  threatened  like  him  by  the  rising  floods  of 
men  and  waters  ;  the  one  in  all  her  low-lying  bounds  against 
which  Poseidon  is  beating  in  unbridled  fury  ;  the  other  in  the 
city  which  has  thriven  by  her  favours  and  solemnly  vowed  itself 
to  her  worship.  But  tms  outbreak  comes  rather  from  the  ne- 
cessity to  speak  and  the  irrepressible  craving  for  sympathy  and 
comfort,  than  from  any  expectation  of  active  assistance.  For 
the  moment  the  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Fates,  and  all 
that  is  to  be  done  is  to  wait  and  learn  the  doom  that  is  written 
in  their  eternal  decrees.    Thus  Erechtheus  naturally  in  venting 
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his  own  feelings  explains  succinctly  the  argument  of  the  poem. 
His  attitude  is  dramatic  in  the  extreme.  The  steadfast  soul 
of  the  hero  is  shaken  to  its  foundations  by  the  immortal 
influences  he  is  powerless  to  control.  The  relief  of  action  is 
impossible  as  yet,  and  he  can  only  stand  and  suffer.  Al- 
though he  is  doomed  to  go  groping  in  a  dim  obscurity  of 
horror  which  it  is  not  given  to  human  vision  to  pierce, 
he  will  not  resign  himself  to  the  dulling  lethargy  of  despair. 
On  the  contrary,  his  strained  nerves  are  racked  with  the 
sharpest  intensity  of  suspense,  and  weighing  his  responsi- 
bility as  prince  of  the  Athenians,  he  is  agitated  with  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  momentous  decisions  that  may  weigh  upon 
him.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  attitude  of  his 
is  altogether  more  noble  and  in  closer  conformity  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Greek  tragedians  than  that  of  his  heroic  prototypes  in 
Mr.  Swinburne's  earlier  dramas.  In  *  Atalanta  in  Caiydon ' 
in  especial,  misery-stricken  mortals  deemed  themselves  the 
helpless  sport  of  the  wild  caprices  of  the  immortals,  and  har- 
dened themselves  to  bear  up  against  a  supernatural  despotism  in 
sullen  and  vengeful  defiance.  Erechtheus,  sorely  afflicted  and 
threatened  with  terrible  trials,  may  ease  his  agonies  with  plain- 
tive bemoanings,  he  may  even  be  betrayed  into  complaints 
that  sound  like  murmurs,  but  his  second  thoughts  invariably 
silence  anything  that  may  seem  like  reproachful  impiety.  To 
his  finite  intelligence  his  treatment  may  appear  harsh  and  un- 
just, but  it  is  the  will  of  the  rulers  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth, 
and  he  can  only  believe  that  he  is  paying  the  penalties  of  faults 
that  have  been  committed  by  himself  or  his  people.  It  is  true 
to  the  spirit  of  the  old  Greek  tragedy ;  it  is  true  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  yet,  owing  to  the  earthly 
attributes  of  the  pagan  deities,  it  strikes  us  in  our  modem 
notions  with  a  certain  impression  of  inconsistency.  Poseidon, 
the  enemy  of  Athens,  is  actuated  by  one  of  the  basest  of  human 
passions;  yet  Poseidon  is  no  blind  instrument  of  the  wrath 
and  vengeance  of  the  gods,  but  is  himself  no  mean  embodiment 
of  divine  wisdom  and  goodness.  Erechtheus  in  his  fine  perora- 
tion expresses  himseff  contented  that  the  will  of  the  righteous 
deities  be  done,  although  it  involve  himself  and  his  household 
in  a  conunon  catastrophe.  It  is  as  the  father  of  his  people, 
not  as  parent  and  husband,  that  he  implores  Athena  to  let 
the  price  he  may  have  to  pay  be  accepted  as  the  ransom  of 
the  city  and  its  inhabitants. 

'  The  Gods  have  set  his  lips  on  fire  withal, 
Who  threatens  now  in  all  their  names  to  bring 
Buin  :  but  none  of  these  thou  knowest  have  I 
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Chid  with  my  tongue  or  cursed  at  heart  for  grief. 

Knowing  how  the  soul  runs  reinless  on  sheer  death 

Whose  grief  or  joy  takes  part  against  the  Gods. 

And  what  they  will  is  more  th^  our  desire, 

And  their  desire  is  more  than  what  we  will. 

For  no  man's  will  and  no  desire  of  man's 

Shall  stand  as  doth  a  God's  will.     Yet,  O  fair 

Mother,  that  seest  me  how  I  cast  no  word 

Against  them,  plead  no  reason,  crave  no  cause. 

Boast  me  not  blameless  nor  beweep  me  wronged. 

By  this  &ir  wreath  of  towns  we  have  decked  thee  with, 

This  chaplet  that  we  give  thee  woven  of  worlds, 

This  girdle  of  gate  and  temple  and  citadel 

Drawn  round  beneath  thy  bosom  and  &st  linked 

As  to  thine  heart's  root — this  dear  crown  of  thine, 

This  present  light,  this  city — be  not  thou 

Slow  to  take  heed  nor  slack  to  strengthen  her. 

Fare  we  so  short-lived  howsoe'er,  and  pay 

What  price  we  may  to  ransom  thee  thy  town. 

Not  me  my  life :  but  thou  that  diest  not,  thou 

Though  all  our  house  die  for  this  people's  sake, 

Keep  thou  for  our's  thy  crown  our  city.     Guard       * 

And  give  it  life  the  lovelier  that  we  died.' 

Never  before  has  Mr.  Swinburne  shown  himself  more  mas- 
terly in  his  choruses.  Magnificent  in  their  fire  and  spirit^  they 
have  more  than  the  usual  graces  of  diction  and  smoothness  of 
melody,  while  they  are  interwoven  with  apposite  mythological 
allusion^  and  lightened  rather  than  overloaded  with  fresh  and 
felicitous  metaphor.  And  they  always  chime  in  in  happy  har- 
mony of  symphony  with  those  solos  by  the  leading  pereonages 
that  strike  their  keynote.  We  give  the  palm  unhesitatingly  to 
the  longest  of  them  all-^one  that  comes  near  the  end  of  the 
drama,  and  we  only  wish  it  had  been  lonser ;  but  there  are  few 
finer  passages  in  the  poem  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  beginning 
of  the  first  of  them.  While  the  king,  under  the  accumulating 
weight  of  his  cares^  is  wrestling  apart  m  entreaty  with  his  mother 
by  blood  and  his  mother  by  ^option,  the  whole  of  the  people 
are  turning  their  thoughts  to  the  gods,  as  to  the  only  quarter 
whence  comfort  can  come  to  them.  Naturally  their  first  appeal 
is  to  the  sun-god,  whose  priestess  is  to  pronounce  on  tneir 
fate.  The  opening  apostrophe  of  the  chorus  to  the  heavenly 
source  of  light  and  life  goes  on  to  dilate  on  the  impending 
chaos  that  may  come  of  this  conflict  between  sea  and  land ; 
recalling  that  contest  between  Pallas  and  Poseidon  that 
threatens  to  be  pregnant  with  such  direful  results.  The  chorus, 
in  short,  completes  the  preceding  monologue,  by  setting  forth, 
in  what  we  may  call  the  natural  course  of  '  stage  business,' 
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the  chequered  antecedents  of  the  youthful  Athens,  though  it 
sounds  sacrilegious  to  couple  the  slang  of  the  modem  theatre 
with  so  noble  an  outburst  of  heroic  poetry  : — 

'  Sun  that  has  lightened  and  loosed  by  thy  might 
Ocean  and  Eardi  from  the  lordship  of  Night, 
Quickening  with  vision  his  eye  that  was  veiled, 
Freshening  the  force  in  his  heart  that  was  failed, 
That  sister  fettered  and  blinded  brother 
Should  have  sight  by  thy  grace  and  delight  of  each  other, 

Behold  now  and  see. 

What  profit  is  given  them  of  thee. 
What  wrath  has  enkindled  with  madness  of  mind. 
Her  limbs  that  were  bounden,  his  face  that  was  blind, 
To  be  locked  as  in  wrath  together  and  lighten 
With  fire  that  shall  darken  thy  fire  in  the  sky, 
Body  to  body  and  eye  against  eye 

In  a  war  against  kind, 
Till  the  bloom  of  her  fields  and  her  high  hills  whiten 
With  the  foam  of  his  waves  more  high.' 

Then  follows  the  passionate  entreaty  to  Phoebus  to  send 
them  salvation  for  his  own  sake^  and  avert  the  deaths  destruc- 
tion^ and  darkness  that  would  undo  his  own  fairest  works : — 

'■  O  Earth,  O  Sun,  turn  back 

Full  in  his  deadly  track 
Death  that  would  smite  you  black  and  mar  your  creatures, 

And  with  one  hand  disroot 

All  tender  flower  and  fruit. 
With  one  strike  blind  and  mute  the  heavens*  fair  features.' 

The  best  proof  of  the  winning  beauty  of  these  choruses  is 
the  extreme  reluctance  with  which  you  bring  yourself  to  a  pause 
in  the  course  of  quotation.  You  feel  it  almost  sacrilegious  to 
detach  the  gems^  and  it  is  with  a  sense  of  your  ruthless  Van- 
dalism that  you  shatter  the  artist's  settings.  But  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  question  as  to  giving  at  length  the  allusions  to 
two  of  those  successive  bereavements  that  have  left  the  fated 
House  of  Erechtheus  so  melancholy  a  name  in  mythology. 

'  Let  a  third  wave  smite  not  us,  father, 
Long  since  sore  smitten  of  twain. 

Lest  the  house  of  thy  son*s  son  perish 
And  his  name  be  barren  on  earth. 
Whose  race  wilt  thou  comfort  rather, 
If  none  to  thy  son  remain  ? 

Whose  seed  wilt  thou  choose  to  cherish, 
If  his  be  cut  off  in  the  binh  ? 
For  the  first  fair  graft  of  his  grafifing 
Was  rent  from  its  maiden  root 
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By  the  strong  swift  hand  of  a  lover 
Who  fills  the  night  with  his  breath ; 
On  the  lip  of  the  stream  low- laughing 
Her  green  sofl  vix^nal  shoot 

Was  plucked  from  the  stream-side  cover 
Bj  the  grasp  of  a  love  like  death. 
For  a  God^s  was  the  mouth  that  kissed  her 
Who  speaks  and  the  leaves  lie  dead, 
When  winter  awakes  as  at  warning 
To  the  sound  of  his  foot  from  Thrace. 
Nor  happier  the  bed  of  his  sister, 
Though  Lovers  self  laid  her  abed 

By  a  bridegroom  beloved  of  the  morning, 
And  fair  as  the  dawn^s  own  face. 
For  Procris  ensnared  and  ensnaring 
By  the  fraud  of  a  twofold  wile, 

By  the  point  of  her  own  spear  stricken, 
With  the  gift  of  her  own  hand  fell. 
Over-subtle  in  doubts,  over-daring 
In  deeds  and  devices  of  guilt. 

And  strong  to  quench  as  to  quicken. 
Blind  Love  they  have  named  thee  well 
By  thee  was  the  spear's  edge  whetted 
That  laid  her  dead  in  the  dew, 

In  the  moist  green  glens  of  the  midland 
By  her  dear  lord  slain  and  thee. 
And  him  at  the  clifis*  end  fretted 
By  the  grey  keen  waves,  him  too 

Thine  hand  from  the  white-browed  headland 
Flung  down  for  a  spoil  to  the  sea. 
But  enough  now  of  griefs  grey-growing 
Have  darkened  the  house  divine, 

Have  flowered  on  its  boughs  and  faded. 
And  green  is  the  brave  stock  yet. 
O  father  all-seeing  and  all-knowing. 
Let  the  last  fruit  fall  not  of  thine 

From  the  tree  with  whose  boughs  we  are  shaded. 
From  the  stock  that  thy  son's  hand  set.' 

The  sun-god  has  spoken  at  last  through  his  oracle,  and  that 
first  portion  of  the  father's  prayer  which  lies  nearest  to  his 
pride  and  fiirthest  from  his  heart,  is  answered.  That  Athens 
may  live  and  thrive,  another  of  his  daughters  must  be  taken  from 
hioL  It  is  now  the  women  come  upon  the  scene,  and  thence- 
forth they  are  to  figure  on  the  front  of  the  stage  and  sway 
the  profoundest  emotions  of  the  audience.      Fearing  *  to  slay 

*  thee  timeless  with  my  proper  tongue :  with  lips  thou  knowest 

*  that  love  thee,'  Erechtheus  approaches  his  Queen  Praxithea 
with  the  terrible  announcement  trembling  on  his  faltering  lips. 
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Strong  as  his  nature  seemed  nnder  the  trials  imposed  upon 
him,  it  is  shamed  by  Praxithea's  more  sublime  resolution.  The 
pious  submission  which  was  a  struggle  in  him,  comes  more 
easily  to  the  reverent  instincts  of  her  womanly  nature.  More- 
over, the  shock  is  deadened  to  her — and  it  shows  how  highly 
wrought  are  the  tragic  elements  in  the  drama — by  the  first 
impression  that  it  is  her  own  life-blood  that  is  to  pay  the  ransom 
demanded  by  destiny.  The  trifling  with  words  and  catching 
at  quibbles,  die  tantalizing  dallying  with  their  crushing  misery 
in  the  quick  exchange  of  single  lines,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
classical  canons  and  models,  though  it  jars  somewhat  roughly 
on  our  ideas  of  the  natural : — 

ERECHTHEUS. 

^  Thy  blood  the  Gods  require  not ;  take  this  first. 

PRAXITHEA. 

To  me  than  thee  more  grievous  this  should  sound. 

ERECHTHEUS. 

That  word  rang  txuer  and  bitterer  than  it  knew. 

PRAXITHEA. 

This  is  not  then  thy  grief,  to  see  me  die  ? 

ERECHTHEUS. 

Die  thou  shalt  not,  yet  give  thy  blood  to  death.' 

And  so  on  for  another  page  in  swift  retort  and  rejoinder,  till 
at  last  the  husband  exclaiming,  ^  O  woman  thou  hast  shamed 
'  my  heart  with  thine,'  imparts  to  her  their  grievous  case  in  its 
harsh  reality ;  and  the  chorus  chimes  in  with  a  wail  of  lamen- 
tations over  the  response  to  the  national  appeal  to  the  sun-god. 
The  feelings  have  been  worked  up  to  their  highest  pitch, 
when  Chthonia,  the  grand  central  figure  of  the  tragedy,  comes 
gliding  on  to  the  stage  from  her  virgin  chamber.  Unconscious 
as  yet  of  the  part  the  Gods  have  reserved  for  herself,  she 
seeks  to  share  the  grief  that  is  overpowering  her  mother.  The 
girl  does  not  make  light  of  the  life  she  enjoys,  yet,  all  stricken 
by  surprise  as  she  is,  she  forgets  herself  in  the  thought  of  her 
country,  and  thinks  little  of  herself  and  much  of  her  parents. 
She  listens  while  Praxithea  tells  in  the  language  of  lofty 
metaphor  of  the  swelling  wave  of  war  that  Poseidon's  wrath 
is  driving  on  her  devoted  people.  She  seems  to  cower  under 
the  impression  of 

'  its  ridge, 
Foam-rimmed  and  hollow  like  the  womb  of  heaven, 
But  black  for  shining  and  with  death  for  life 
Big  now  to  birth  and  ripe  with  child,  full  blown 
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With  fear  and  fruit  of  havoc,  takes  the  sun 
Out  of  our  ejes,  darkening  the  day,  and  blinds 
The  fair  sky's  face  unseasonably  with  change, 
A  cloud  in  one  and  billow  of  battle,  a  surge 
High  reared  as  heaven  with  monstrous  surf  of  spears. 
That  shiake  on  us  their  shadow,  till  men's  heads 
Bend,  and  their  hearts  even  with  its  forward  wind 
Wither.' 

But  she  cowers  only  to  rise  again  in  the  proud  sense  of  the 
sublimity  of  her  beneficent  destiny  to  respond  to  the  bitter  yet 
tender  apostrophe  to  which  Praxithea  has  worked  herself: — 

'  Come  therefore,  I  will  make  thee  fit  for  death, 
I  that  could  give,  thee,  dear  no  gift  at  birth 
Save  of  light  life  that  breathes  and  bleeds,  even  I 
Will  help  thee  to  this  better  gifl  than  mine 
And  lead  thee  by  this  little  living  hand 
That  death  shall  make  so  strong  to  that  great  end 
Whence  it  shall  lighten  like  a  God's  and  strike 
Dead  the  strong  heart  of  battle  that  would  break 
Athens.' 

In  the  succeeding  chorus,  amplifying  an  allusion  in  Prax- 
ithea's  lament  to  her  ravished  daughter  Oryeithia,  we  have  a 
grand  description  of  the  rude  wooing  of  the  North  Wind.  In  the 
onomatopaeic  whirl  of  the  verses,  and  their  harsh  occasional 
hurry,  you  can  almost  fancy  you  are  listening  to  the  passionate 
approach  of  the  storm  in  the  bending  of  crashing  branches, 
and  the  rustle  of  the  swirling  leaves : — 

'  With  a  leap  of  his  limbs  as  a  lion's,  a  cry  from  his  lips  as  of  thunder, 
In  a  storm  of  amorous  godhead  filled  widi  fire, 
From  the  height  of  heaven  that  was  rent  with  the  roar  of  his  coming 

in  sunder, 
Sprang  the  strong  God  on  the  spoil  of  his  desire. 
And  the  pines  of  the  hills  were  as  green  reeds  shattered, 
And  their  branches  as  buds  of  the  soft  spring  scattered, 
And  the  west  wind  and  east  and  the  sound  of  the  south, 
Fell  dumb  at  the  blast  of  the  north  wind's  mouth, 
At  the  cry  of  his  coming  out  of  heaven. 

«■•  ••••• 

Bat  she  knew  not  his  coming  for  terror ;  she  felt  not  the  wrong  that 

he  wrought  her. 
When  her  locks  as  leaves  were  shed  before  his  breath, 
And  she  heard  not  for  terror  his  prayer,  though  the  ciy  was  a  God's 

that  besought  her. 
Blown  from  lips  that  strew  the  world-wide  seas  with  death.' 

The  transition  to  wild  imagery  in  that  chorus,  and  to  the 
fierce  action  of  nature  in  its  blustering  mood  from  the  quiet 
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deep  pathos  of  the  dialogue  between  mother  and  daughter, 
appropriately  ushers  in  the  advent  of  the  herald  of  Eumolpus, 
who  strides  forward  breathing  threatenings  and  slaughter. 
Appropriately  too,  after  the  fashion  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Homeric  ages,  pride  of  deeds  and  race  winss  the  stinging  words 
of  the  foemen,  as  their  spirits  chafe  and  kindle  to  the  savage 
repartee.  But  Erechtheus,  recalled  to  himself,  falls  back  into 
his  character  as  it  has  been  presented  to  us,  and  on  the 
dignity  that  is  bom  of  the  gravity  of  the  circumstances  and  the 
immensity  of  his  woes.  Some  God  seems  to  inspire  him  with 
a  flash  of  prophetic  inspiration  and  to  let  in  a  glimmer  through 
the  shadows  that  fall  between  him  and  the  future.  He  silences 
the  railing  defiance  of  the  herald,  and  dismisses  him  with  a 
solemn  message  and  warning  to  the  leader  of  the  rival  hosts  :— 

'  the  next, 
That  ear  of  his  from  tongue  of  mine  may  take. 
Must  be  the  first  word  spoken  underground, 
From  dead  to  dead  in  darkness.* 

And  in  solemn  sympathy  with  the  momentous  announcement, 
is  the  moralising  of  the  chorus  in  a  well-sustained  metaphor. 
It  is  the  fault  of  their  religion  that  it  can  offer  them  little  com- 
fort beyond  the  cheerless  tranquillity  of  the  grave : — 

'  Death  at  beat  for  all  men  is  a  harbour ;  yet  they  flee  from  it ; 
Set  sails  to  the  storm  wind  and  again  to  sea ; 
Tet  for  all  their  labours,  no  whit  farther  shall  they  be  from  it; 
Nor  longer  but  wearier  shall  their  life's  work  be/ 

Yet  though  death  must  be  the  inevitable  end  of  all,  they  implore 
Athena,  herself  a  maid,  to  have  compassion  on  the  innocent 
youth  of  Chthonia.  Let  not  the  fate  of  Athens  be  averted  by 
the  sacrifice  of  a  virgin  victim,  nor  the  splendid  future  of  the 
city  be  stained  by  the  taint  of  her  blood.  On  them  at  least 
the  horror  of  this  maiden  sacrifice  lies  heavy,  and  after  conjur- 
ing up  a  vivid  picture  of  harrowing  details  ^at  may  even  shake 
the  constancy  of  the  priestly  minister  of  the  Fates,  they  strive 
to  win  the  Goddess  to  tardy  interposition,  in  verses  that  per- 
haps by  the  force  of  contrast  strike  us  as  the  lightest  and  most 
sparkling  in  the  volume.  In  their  exquisitely  volatile  grace 
they  remind  us  sometimes  of  Milton  and  sometimes  of  Shelley. 
It  is  thus  the  chorus  express  their  reverent  affection,  and  the 
pride  they  feel  in  their  patron  Goddess  : — 

<  Bloodless  are  her  works  and  sweet 
All  the  ways  that  feel  her  feet ; 
From  the  empire  of  her  eyes 
Light  takes  life  and  darkness  flies ; 
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From  the  harvest  of  her  hands 
Wealth  Btrikes  root  in  prosperous  lands: 
Wisdom  of  her  word  is  made : 
At  her  strength  is  strength  afraid  : 
From  the  beam  of  her  bright  spear 
War's  fleet  foot  goes  back  for  fear ; 
In  her  hand  she  reared  the  birth 
Fire-begotten  on  live  earth ; 
Glory  from  her  helm  was  shed 
On  his  olive-shadowed  head  ; 
By  no  hand  but  his  shall  she 
Scourge  the  storms  back  of  the  sea ; 
To  no  fame  but  his  shall  give 
Grace  being  dead  with  her  to  live, 
And  in  double  name  divine 
Half  the  Godhead  of  their  shrine.* 

The  choral  soDg  closes  in  an  outburst  of  lamentation  over 
the  *black-stoled  bride,'  who  is  to  be  wedded  to  the  grave  in  the 
pride  of  her  beauty.  Chthonia  herself  comes  forward  to  *  bewail 

*  her  virginity '  like  the  *  daughter  of  the  warrior  6ileadite5' 
in  a  swift  interchange  of  sofl  triplets  with  the  chorus  and  her 
mother^  and  the  triplets  shape  themselves  naturally  into  a  wild 
sad  blending  of  triumph  and  lament.  Through  the  fatal  gates 
that  are  opening  for  the  victim,  they  see  light  out  of  darkness 
breaking  upon  Athens.  For  Chthonia  herself^  she  is  fixing 
her  rapt  gaze  on  the  halo*  of  immortal  glory  that  is  to  encircle 
her  memory ;  with  her  the  bitterness  of  death  is  almost 
changing  to  sweetness^  although  her  thoughts  from  time  to  time 
will  turn  to  the  terrible  ordeal  through  which  she  must  pass, 
and  the  appalling  mortal  realities  that  must  precede  her  glori- 
ous apotheosis.  It  is  her  feeling  that  those  who  die,  not  only 
young  but  honoured,  are  the  most  dearly  beloved  of  the  Gods, 
and  she  comforts  herself  with  thinking  that  in  the  hour  of  dis- 
solution she  will  be  welcomed  to  her  rest  by  her  divine  kindred. 
Chthonia  (derived  from  %da)i',  the  earth)  prays  'her  great 

*  father's  mother ' 

'  Take  me  now  gently,  tenderly  take  home, 
And  sofUy  lay  in  his  my  cold  chaste  hand 
Who  is  called  of  men  by  my  name,  being  of  Gods 
Changed  only  and  chosen  to  bring  man  under  earth, 
And  now  must  lead  and  stay  me  with  his  staff, 
A  silent  soul  led  of  a  silent  God, 
Towards  sightless  things  led  sightless/ 

Then  Prazithea,  struggling  hard  to  be  still  submissive,  now 
that  the  inevitable  moment  is  slowly  approaching,  indulges  in  a 
natural  outbreak  of  melancholy  reminiscences  that  recall  the 
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touching  memories  of  her  child's  infancy ;  and  makes  formal 
sacrifice  of  the  fond  motherly  hopes  that  had  been  blooming 
and  blossoming  with  the  girl's  beautiful  maidenhood.  Her 
farewell  spoken  to  the  city  she  is  to  redeem,  and  a  blessing  left 
behind  her  that  takes  the  form  of  reassuring  prediction  from 
the  solemnity  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  spoken, 
Chthonia  glides  down  from  the  stage  with  an  ^  I  go  to  my 
'  death.'  There  is  an  interlude  while  the  tragedy  is  supposed  to 
be  enacting,  and  then  a  messenger  arrives  with  the  tidings. 
Our  sensibility  is  spared  as  much  as  may  be,  though  necessarily 
it  is  with  something  of  a  shudder  that  the  grim  scene  is  brought 
home  to  us  with  *  the  sheer  knife's  edge '  set  to  the  snow-white 
throat,  and  loosing  the  strong  spirit '  from  the  fair  bondage  of  so 
*  spotless  flesh.'  But  that  touch  of  realistic  horror  was  perhaps 
indispensable,  that  we  might  conceive  the  serene  exaltation  of 
the  maiden,  who  had  shaken  herself  free  from  the  fetters  of 
earthly  regrets,  and  stood  with  the  radiancy  of  Elysium 
reflected  on  her  features  : — 

'  The  maiden  stood 
With  light  in  all  her  face  as  if  a  bride 
Smiling,  a  shine  of  festal  flame  by  night 
Far  flung  from  towers  of  triumph  ;  and  her  lips 
Trembled  with  pride  in  pleasure.' 

There  is  a  remarkable  grace,  too,  thrown  over  the  pathetic 
picture  of  'the  mother,  looking  on  in  speechless  misery  at  the 
spectacle,  while  the  blood  of  the  cherished  victim  is  trickling 
to  her  feet  from  the  steps  of  the  altar : — 

*  but  the  queen 
Groaned  not,  nor  spoke,  nor  wept,  but  as  a  dream 
Floats  out  of  eyes  awakening  so  poured  forth, 
Ghost-like,  a  shadow  of  sorrow  from  all  sight 
To  the  inner  court  and  chamber  where  she  sits 
Dumb,  till  word  reach  her  of  this  whole  day's  end.' 

For  the  horrors  of  the  eventful  day  did  not  end  with  the 
offering  of  Chthonia.  The  dramatic  situation  is  complicated 
by  the  necessity  of  introducing  the  suicide  of  her  two  remain- 
ing sisters,  which  bereaves  the  House  of  Erechtheus  of  the  last 
of  its  children,  and  leaves  the  widowed  queen  in  absolute  isola- 
tion when  her  husband  has  been  stricken  dead  on  the  battle- 
field. Mr.  Swinburne  turns  the  incident  ingeniously  to  his 
purpose,  using  it  with  most  powerful  artistic  effect.  The 
sacrifice  has  been  consummated  that  should  save  the  state,  hut 
a  great  gloom  of  half-guilty  horror  has  fallen  on  the  people. 
The  decisive  battle  is  still  to  be  fought,  and  the  horizon  over 
the  gathering  hosts  looms  redder  and  more  lowering  than 
before.    Not  only  has  it  not  pleased  Athena  to  permit  the  people 
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some  other  means  of  propitiation  than  the  death  of  the  guilt- 
less^but  as  if  the  Furies  were  interposing  as  well  as  the  Fates, 
more  innocent  blood  has  been  flowing  in  an  evil  inspiration,  of 
frenzy  and  terror.  In  the  thickening  of  sombre  apprehensions 
it  appears  that  all  that  virgin  blood  must  ^  fall  and  fix  on  this 
'  land's  forehead  like  a  curse  that  cleaves — '  and  the  hour 

'  Now  blackens  towards  the  battle  that  must  close 
All  gates  of  hope  and  fear  on  all  their  hearts 
Who  tremble  towards  its  issue.' 

And  now  come  the  longest  and  grandest  of  the  choruses : 
they  give  frenzied  vent  to  their  ovei^powering  anxiety,  conjure 
up  the  picture  of  the  eventful  battle,  where  the  powers  of  air  and 
earth  are  clashing  together  in  fourfold  conflict,  and  address 
Phoebus  Apollo  with  appeals  and  almost  with  imprecations,  as  if 
they  might  move  him  to  listen  to  them  by  their  much  crying. 
And  in  no  part  of  his  stirring  drama  does  Mr.  Swinburne  show 
more  genuine  or  more  sustained  inspiration.  We  can  imagine 
that  he  has  abandoned  himself  entirely  to  the  thriUing  sensa- 
tions of  his  plot,  and  animated  himself  with  the  over-wrought 
feelings  of  an  emotional  people  agitating  itself  on  the  inuninent 
crisis  of  its  fate.  Consequently  we  have  an  increasing  sense 
of  embarrassment  in  picking  and  choosing  among  the  magnifi- 
cent passages  which  we  feel  should  be  trauscnbed  bodily  if 
we  are  to  do  justice  to  their  sense  and  spirit. 

Has  not  mortal  faith  been  sufficiently  tried  by  the  prolonged 
period  of  agonising  suspense  ?  Is  it  not  time  that  the  friendly 
powers  of  heaven  should  send  some  visible  sign  of  encourage- 
ment ?  Will  their  kindred  deities,  the  Earth  who  gave  birth  ta 
their  monarch,  the  North  Wind  whose  fierce  passion  has  robbed 
him  of  his  child,  continue  to  look  on  in  unmoved  indifference,  ta 
give  firm  footing  to  the  invading  hosts,  or  to  fill  the  swelling  sails 
of  their  war  galleys  ?  To  the  preternaturally  sharpened  senses 
of  the  chorus,  the  sights  and  noise  of  the  battle  become  visible 
and  audible  in  inspired  hallucination ;  and  the  sounds  come 
with  a  roar  and  crash  through  verses  that  vividly  reflect  the 
scenes : — 

^  For  now  not  in  word  but  in  deed  is  the  harvest  of  spears  begun, 
And  its  clamour  out-bellows  the  thtmder,  its  lightning  out-lightens 

the  sun. 
From  the  springs  of  the  morning  it  lightens  and  thimders  across  and 

afiur 
To  the  wave  where  the  moonset  ends  and  the  fall  of  the  last  low  star. 
With  a  trampling  of  drenched  red  hoofs  and  an  earthquake  of  men 

that  meet, 
Strong  war  sets  hand  to  the  scythe  and  the  furrows  take  fire  fix)m  his 

feet) 
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Eartili  groans  from  her  great  rent  heart,  and  the  hollows  of  rock  are 

afraid, 
And  the  mountains  are  moved,  and  the  valleys  as  waves  in  a  storm 

wind  swayed ; 
From  the  roots  of  the  hills  to  the  plains'  dim  verge,  and  the  dark  loud 

shore. 
Air  shudders  with  slirill  spears  crossing,  and  hurtling  of  wheels  that 

roar. 
As  the  grinding  of  teeth  in  the  jaws  of  a  lion  that  foam  as  they  gcash 
Is  the  shriek  of  the  axles  that  loosen,  the  shock  of  the  poles  that  crash. 
The  dense  manes  darken  and  glitter,  the  mouths  of  the  mad  steedn 

champ. 
Their  hc^s  flash  blind  through  the  battle,  and  death's  foot  rings  in 

their  tramp. 
For  a  fourfold  host  in  earth  and  in  heaven  is  arrayed  for  the  fight, 
Clouds  ruining  in  thunder  and  armies  encountering  as  clouds  in  the 

night. 
Mine  ears  are  amazed  with  the  terror  of  trumpets,  with  darkness  mine 

eyes. 
At  the  sound  of  the  sea's  host  chai^png  that  deafens  the  roar  of  the  sky's. 
Whilst  gauntlet  is  dashed  upon  gauntlet,  and  horse  against  horse  reels 

hurled. 
And  the  gorge  of  the  gulfs  of  the  battle  is  wide  for  the  spoil  of  the 

world. 
And    the  meadows  are   cumbered  with  shipwreck   of  chariots  that 

founder  on  land. 
And  the  horsemen  are  broken  with  breach  as  of  breakers  and  scattered 

as  sand, 
Through  the  roar  and  recoil  of  the  charges  that  mingle  their  cries  and 

confoimd, 
Like  fire  are  the  notes  of  the  trumpets  that  flash  through  the  darkness 

ofsoimd. 
As  the  swing  of  the  sea  churned  yellow  that  sways  with  the  wind  as  it 

swells 
Is  the  lifb  and  relapse  of  the  wave  of  the  chargers  that  clash  with  their 

bells; 
And  the  clang  of  the  sharp  shrill  brass  through  the  burst  of  the  wave 

as  its  shocks. 
Rings  clear  as  the  clear  winds'  cry  through  the  roar  of  the  surge  in  the 

rocks : 
And   the  heads  of  the  steeds  in  their   headgear  of  war,  and  their 

corsleted  breasts, 
Gleam  lurid  as  the  brows  of  the  billows  that  brighten  the  storm  with 

their  crests.' 

We  roust  leave  our  readers  to  go  to  the  poem  for  the  rest 
If  they  care  to  call  in  the  art  of  the  painter  to  the  aid  of 
imagination,  we  recommend  to  them  that  grand  battle-piece  of 
Salvator  Rosa's  that  hangs  in  the  long  gallerj  of  the  Liouvre, 
where  classical  combatants^  wearing  the  spoils  of  the  chase 
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over  the  armour  that  but  partially  covers  their  stalwart  limbs, 
are  meeting  in  the  deadly  shock  of  a  hand-to-hand  struggle, 
under  lurid  and  lowering  skies,  among  the  desecrated  temples 
of  the  gods  of  Greece,  in  a  landscape  half-lighted  by  blazing 
buildings.  As  this  war  has  been  kindled  by  the  wrath  of 
Poseidon,  there  is  an  especial  propriety  in  the  comparisons 
being  drawn  from  the  ocean  chafing  under  the  violence  of  a 
Btorm,  and  Mr.  Swinburne  has  sustained  them  throughout  with 
equal  spirit  and  consistency.  Then  leaving  everything  below 
in  tempestuous  convulsion  to  the  horrors  of  impending  chaos 
and  the  blackness  of  approaching  night,  the  chorus  averts  its 
terror-stricken  eyes  and  raises  them  in  renewed  entreaties 
to  the  Sun-god.  But  no  more  in  the  heavens  than  on  the 
earth  is  there  a  sign  as  yet  of  the  divine  relenting,  and  again 
they  pass  from  supplication  to  taunts  : — 

*  But  thou  fair  beauty  of  heaven,  dear  face  of  the  day  nigh  dead, 
What  horror  hath  hidden  thj  glory,  what  hand  hath  muffled  thy  head? 
0  Sun,  with  what  song  shall  we  call  thee,  or  ward  off  thy  wrath  by 

what  name, 
With  what  prayer  shall  we  seek  to  thee,  aoothe  with  what  incense, 

avenge  with  what  gifb. 
If  thy  light  be  such  only  as  lightens  to  deathward  the  seaman  adrift. 
With  the  fire  of  his  house  for  a  beacon  that  foemen  have  wasted  with 

flame? 

Who  hath  blinded  thee  ?     Who  hath  prevailed  on  thee  ?     Who  hath 

ensnared  7 
Who  hath  broken  thy  bow  and  the  shafts  for  thy  battle  prepared  ? 
Have  they  found  out  a  fetter  to  bind  thee,  a  chain  for  thine  arm  that 

was  bared  ? 
Be  the  name  of  thy  conqueror  set  forth,  and  the  might  of  thy  master 

declared. 
0  God,  fair  God  of  the  morning,  O  glory  of  day. 
What  ails  thee  to  cast  from  thy  forehead  its  garland  away  ? 
To  pluck  from  thy  temples  their  chaplet  enwreathed  of  the  light. 
And  bind  on  the  brows  of  thy  Godhead  a  frontlet  of  light  ? 
Thou  hast  loosened  the  necks  of  thy  horses  and  goaded  their  flanks 

with  affright, 
To  the  race  of  a  course  that  we  know  not,  on  ways  that  are  hid  from 

our  sight ; 
As  a  wind  through   the  darkness  the  wheels  of  their  chariot  are 

whirled. 
And  the  light  of  its  passage  is  night  on  the  face  of  the  world. 
And  there  falls  from  the  wings  of  thy  glory  no  help  from  on  high. 
But  a  shadow  that  smites  us  with  fear  and  desire  of  thine  eye ; 
For  our  hearts  are  as  reeds  that  a  wind  in  the  water  bows  down  and 

goes  by, 
lo  behold  not  thy  comfort  in  heaven  that  hath  left  us  untimely  to  die.' 
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In  the  thought  as  in  the  sound  nothing  can  well  be  finer 
than  the  couplet^ 

'  Thou  hast  loosened  the  necks  of  thy  horses  and  goaded  their  flanks 
with  aflright, 
To  the  race  of  a  course  that  we  know  not,  on  ways  that  are  hid  from 
our  sight/ 

mythologically  expressive  as  it  is  of  the  failing  faith  and 
gathering  despair  of  the  heayen-gaping  multitude.  Then  there 
is  a  graceful  change  in  the  description,  as  the  sign  that  had  been 
so  frantically  prayed  for  makes  its  appearance  at  last,  and  hope 
comes  back  to  them,  though  at  first  hesitatingly,  with  the  glory 
of  the  slanting  sunbeams  that  are  seen  breaking  out  through 
the  darkness : — 

'  He  has  glanced  into  golden  the  grey  sea-strands, 
And  the  clouds  are  shot  through  with  the  fires  of  his  hands, 
And  the  height  of  the  hollow  of  heaven  that  he  fills 
As  the  heart  of  a  strong  man  is  quickened  and  thrills ; 
High  over  the  folds  of  the  low-lying  lands, 

On  the  shadowless  hills 

As  a  guard  on  his  watch-tower  he  stands. 
All  earth  and  all  ocean,  all  depth  and  all  height, 
At  the  flash  of  an  eyebeam  are  filled  with  his  might : 
The  sea  roars  backwards,  the  storm  drops  dumb, 
And  silence  as  dew  on  the  fire  of  the  fight 
Falls  kind  in  our  ears  as  his  face  in  our  sight 

With  presage  of  peace  to  come.' 

These  ^clouds  shot  through  with  the  fires  of  his  hands' 
are  the  presage  of  the  mingled  joy  and  sorrow  in  store  for  the 
Athenians ;  joy  and  sorrow  that  run  intertwining  in  alternate 
threads  through  the  lyrical  interchange  of  single  lines  between 
the  chorus  and  the  herald  who  has  brought  the  news  of  the 
battle.  The  great  sacrifice  has  answered  its  end.  The  drama 
has  culminated  in  the  defeat  and  confusion  of  the  menacing 
hosts ;  Eumolpus  has  fallen  on  the  spear  of  Erechtheus,  but 
the  monarch  himself  has  been  struck  down  in  the  moment  of 
his  victory  by  a  bolt  launched  straight  from  the  hand  of  Zeus. 
The  shock  of  the  hosts  and  the  recoil  of  the  enemy  are  ren- 
dered with  great  power,  but  after  all  they  are  necessarily  very 
much  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  that  have  been  already  vividly 
evoked  by  the  patriotic  imagination  of  the  chorus.  There  was 
a  lull  in  the  fierce  war,  and  gods  and  men  alike  held  their 
hands  for  the  time  being,  while  the  rival  leaders  meet  in 
Homeric  fashion  to  decide  the  day  as  selected  champions.  Still 
the  religious  element  is  consistently  evolved  in  the  language 
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Erechtheus  hurls  at  his  enemy,  in  the  shape  of  a  shorty  sharp^ 
pious  prayer  to  Zeus : — 

*  O  Father-God, 
Source  of  the  God  my  father,  from  thine  hand 
Send  me  what  end  aeems  good  now  in  thy  sight, 
But  death  from  mine  to  this  man.' 

The  fatal  spear-thrust,  followed  by  the  deadly  thunder-bolt, 
come  as  a  speedy  and  startling  answer.  Preserving  the  meta- 
phor of  the  'wild  inundation  washing  up  over  the  solid  earth,  and 
threatening  everything  with  a  devastating  deluge,  the  host  of 
Eumolpus  stricken  through  the  heart  of  its  chief, '  in  fierce  re- 
'  coil  drew  seaward,  as  with  one  wild  wail  of  waves.'  It  is  the 
commanding  presence  of  Sorrow  incarnate  in  the  form  of  the 
fearfully  stricken  Praxithea,  that  compels  to  an  outburst  of 
blunt  but  sympathetic  speech  the  messenger  of  the  tidings  of 
good  and  evil  who  has  been  reluctantly  dallying  with  the  dire 
announcement.  And  even  then  the  miserable  queen,  who  has 
seen  all  the  tendrils  of  her  domestic  affections  shrivelling  up 
under  the  blighting  dispensations  of  the  gods,  is  still  true  to 
herself  and  her  reverent  and  heroic  nature.  Of  herself  and 
her  personal  feelings  she  dare  say  nothing,  but  she  has  just 
strength  left  her  for  the  utterance — *  I  praise  the  gods  for 
'Athens.'  When  our  sympathies  with  her  have  been  strained 
to  the  uttermost,  there  is  satisfaction  in  feeling  that  she  has 
her  reward  and  some  consolation.  At  least  it  is  given  her  to 
know  that  her  bereavements  have  borne  their  fruit,  and  that  the 
successive  strokes  that  have  spread  desolation  round  her  hearth 
have  assured  the  foundations  of  her  much-loved  city.  Athena, 
silent  for  so  long  and  seemingly  serenely  indifferent,  breaks 
forth  into  speech  at  last  with  no  uncertain  sound,  and  the 
drama  comes  to  a  close  with  a  prophetic  revelation  of  the  great- 
ness and  the  immortality  of  glory,  for  which  Athens  has  been 
preserved.     For 

*  — ^time  nor  earth  nor  changing  sons  of  man, 
Nor  waves  of  generations,  nor  the  winds 
Of  ages  risen  and  fallen  that  steer  their  tides 
Through  light  and  dark  of  birth  and  lovelier  death 
From  storm  towards  haven  inviolable,  shall  see 
So  great  a  light  alive  beneath  the  sun 
As  the  aweless  eye  of  Athens ;  all  fame  else 
Shall  be  to  her  fame  as  a  shadow  in  sleep 
To  this  wide  noon  at  waking/ 

We  have  little  left  to  add.  We  have  gone  sufficiently  into 
analysis  of  the  drama  in  its  conception  and  construction,  to 
show  that  it  is  not  only  highly  artistic  but  essentially  Greek. 
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And  we  have  indulged  in  amplitude  and  variety  enough  of 
quotation  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves,  whether 
we  have  in  any  degree  exceeded  in  our  praises  of  the  grace 
and  spirit  of  the  execution.     We  think  there  can  hardly  be  a 
question  that  Mr.  Swinburne's  beautiful  poem  is  sin^arly 
free  from  faults  ;  if  we  have  been  conscious  of  drawbacks  that 
have  interfered  with  our  entire  enjoyment,  some  will  be  found 
to  be  inherent  in  the  form  or  design  of  composition,  while 
others  at  the  worst  are  less  faults  than  blemishes.     Thus  when 
a  single  overpowering  idea  is  engrossing  the  minds  alike  of 
actors  and  spectators ;  while  the  whole  machinery  is  working 
along  converging  lines  towards  the  grand  central  event  on 
which  everything  is  to  turn,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  from 
occasional  repetition  of  description,- or  to  avoid  some  iteration 
of  thought  and  expression.     The  more  striking  the  leading^ 
situations,  the  more  thrilling  the  subordinate  incidents,  the 
higher  the  pitch  of  tension  to  which  the  feelings  are  strung  and 
the  loftier  the  tone  of  passion  on  which  the  speech  is  pitched,, 
the  more  does  that  difSculty  increase  in  proportion.     It  says- 
much  for  the  versatility  of  the  dramatist's  gifts,  for  the  flexi- 
bility of  his  imagination  and  the  fluency  of  his  versification^ 
that  he  has  eluded  the  difficulty  with  such   signal  success*. 
Occasionally  there  may  be  some  slight  obscurity  in  his  thought 
— we  fail   to   follow   him   in   a  far-fetched   fancy,  or  doubt 
how  far  we  may  have  rightly  interpreted  his  meaning — even. 
when  we  have  tried  to  elucidate  it  by  the  light,  of  the  context* 
But  in  ^  Erechtheus '  we  find  fewer  causes  for  complaint  of  the 
kind  than  in  any  of  his  earlier  dramas ;  and  we  need  hardly 
say  that  he  is  a  model  of  transparent  simplicity  compared  to- 
some  of  his  most  distinguished  contemporaries.    Following  JSa- 
chylus  and  Sophocles  rather  than  the  poet  who  anticipated  him 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  in  the  treatment  of   his 
subject,  he  has  dispensed  altogether  with  the  powerful  agency 
of  love,  although  it  might  apparently  have  been  employed  with 
telling  effect  to  intensify  the  struggle  in  the  bosom  of  Chthonia 
between  her  love  of  life  and  her  devotion  for  her  country.     In 
resisting  a  temptation  which  might  have  proved  irresistible  to- 
an  inferior  poet,  he  has  given  proof  of  his  resolutely  con- 
scientious adherence  to  the  severe  grandeur  of  his  classical 
design;   and  the  result  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  antique 
drama,  in  which  he  has  held  up  for  admiration  and  inspiration 
the  deeds,  the  sentiments,  and  the  sufferings  of  an  exalted  race 
of  godlike  beings,  who  have  enough  of  our  common  nature 
in  theirs  to  encourage  a  high-minded  heathen  community  in 
taking  them  as  the  noblest  models  for  imitation. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  The  Native  Princes  and  States  of  India,  By 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Malleson,  Resident  at  Mysore.  8vo, 
London:   1875. 

2.  India  and  its  Native  Princes,  By  Louis  ROUSSELET. 
English  edition.     London  :  1875. 

/^NE  of  the  popular  notions  in  England  and  Europe  regard- 
^  ing  the  establishment  of  the  British  empire  in  India  is 
that  our  conquests  absorbed  nationalities,  displaced  long-seated 
dynasties,  and  levelled  ancient  nobilities.  These  are  the  self- 
accusations  by  which  the  average  Englishman  justifies  to  him- 
self the  indulgence  of  sitting  down  and  casting  dust  on  his 
head  whenever  he  reviews  the  exploits  of  his  countrymen  in 
India — an  attitude  which  is  observed  by  foreigners  with  sus- 
picion or  impatience  according  to  their  insight  into  English 
character.  Yet  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  one  important 
reason  why  the  English  so  rapidly  conquered  India  was  this, 
that  the  countries  which  fell  into  our  hands  had  no  nation- 
alities, nor  lonff-seated  ruling  dynasties,  nor  ancient  aristocra- 
cies ;  had,  in  fact,  no  solid  or  permanent  organisation  of  the 
kind,  but  were  politically  treasure  trove,  and  at  the  disposal  oi 
the  first  who,  having  found,  could  keep.  The  best  proof  that 
in  these  countries  the  English  destroyed  no  organised  political 
institutions  is  the  historical  fact  that  in  the  countries  which 
they  annexed  none  had  been  left  for  them  to  destroy.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  indigenous  political  institutions  of  long 
standing  do  still  exist,  it  is  the  English  who  have  saved  them 
from  destruction.  We  propose  to  give  some  description  of  the 
only  considerable  region  ot*  India  in  which  such  institutions 
still  practically  survive,  having  resisted  for  centuries  the  inces- 
sant attacks  of  Mahomedan  invaders,  and  the  crushing  weight 
of  the  Moghal  empire.  That  these  institutions  did  not  at  last 
topple  over  and  disappear  towards  the  end  of  that  long  storm 
of  anarchy  which  swept  the  length  and  breadth  of  India  for 
a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Aurungzeb  in 
1707,  is  mainly  due  to  their  protection  at  the  last  moment  by 
the  English,  who  may  thus  claim  at  least  the  credit  of  having 
rescued  the  only  ancient  political  structures  in  India  which 
their  predecessors  had  been  unable  to  demolish.  The  subject 
has  acquired  additional  importance  at  the  present  moment 
from  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India,  and  from  the 
recent  addition  to  her  Majesty's  style  and  title.  No  incident 
of  the  Prince's  visit  was  more  remarkable  than  the  unanimity 
with  which  the  proudest  native  Chiefs  acknowledged  his  pre- 
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eminence  in  rank  and  dignity  to  a  degree  which  in  India 
means  an  admission  of  pohtical  supremacy.  We  think  it  was 
at  least  needless  and  premature  to  raise,  by  implication,  the 
formal  question  of  the  relation  of  the  native  states  of  India 
to  the  Sovereign  power  by  an  alteration  of  the  title  of  the 
Queen ;  but  if  the  proposal  was  a  foolish  one,  the  Government 
have  at  least  had  the  good  sense  to  use  the  title  as  little  as 
possible. 

The  region  to  which  we  refer  is  that  which  is  now  called,  in 
the  administrative  nomenclature  of  the  Indian  empire,  Kaj- 
ptitdna;  and,  by  the  natives  of  India,  Rajasth&n,  or  the 
Country  of  the  Chiefs.  It  is  the  region  within  which  the  pure- 
blooded  Kajptit  clans  have  maintained  their  independence 
under  their  own  chieflains,  and  have  in  some  instances  kept 
together  their  primitive  societies,  ever  since  the  dominion  of 
the  Rajptits  over  the  great  plains  of  North- Western  India  was 
cast  down  and  broken  to  pieces  seven  centuries  ago  by  the 
Musulm&n  irruptions  from  Central  Asia.  The  first  Musul- 
mdn  invasions  found  Rajptit  dynasties  ruling  in  all  the 
chief  cities  of  the  north,  and  over  the  rich  Gangetic  plains 
eastward  to  the  confines  of  modem  Bengal — at  Lahore,  l)elhi, 
Kanauj,  and  Ayodhya.  Out  of  these  great  cities  and  fertile 
lands  the  Rajptit  chiefs  were  driven  forth  southward  and  west- 
ward into  the  central  regions  of  India,  where  a  more  diffi- 
cult country  gave  them  a  second  line  of  defence  against  the 
foreigners.  And  this  line  they  have  held  not  unsuccessfully 
up  to  the  present  day.  The  boundaries  of  their  actual  ter- 
ritory are  not  easily  defined  without  a  map,  though  no  boun- 
daries of  political  territory  in  India  have  varied  so  little  in 
historic  times.  After  the  earliest  Mahomedan  conquests  the 
Rajptit  country  seems  to  have  extended  (speaking  roughly) 
from  the  Indus  and  the  Sutlej  on  the  west  and  north-west, 
right  across  the  Indian  continent  eastward  up  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Jumna  river  at  Agra  and  Delhi,  and  southward  until 
it  touched  the  Vindhya  range  of  mountains.  This  great  cen- 
tral region  had  for  its  natural  barriers  on  the  west  and  north- 
west the  desert,  on  the  east  the  rocky  broken  tracts  which  run 
along  west  of  the  Jumna,  and  on  the  south  the  passes  and 
woodlands  of  the  Vindhya  mountains.  And  though  in  many 
parts  of  this  country,  to  the  south  and  south-east  especially, 
the  dominion  of  the  Rajputs  has  been  overlaid  by  Musulm^n 
or  Maratha  usurpations,  yet  everywhere  Rajput  septs  or  petty 
chiefships  may  still  be  found  existing  in  various  degrees  of 
independence.  And  there  are,  of  course,  Rajptit  chiefs  outside 
Rajptit£na  altogether,  though  none  of  political  importance. 
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But  Kajptit&na  proper,  the  country  still  under  the  independent 
rule  of  die  most  ancient  families  of  the  purest  clans,  may  now 
be  understood  generally  to  mean  the  great  tract  that  would  be 
crossed  by  two  lines,  of  which  one  should  be  drawn  on  the 
map  of  India  from  the  frontier  of  Sind  eastward  to  the  gates 
of  Agra ;  and  the  other  from  the  southern  border  of  the  Punjab 
Goyemment  near  the  Sutlej  southward  and  south-eastward 
until  it  meets  the  broad  belt  of  Maratha  States  under  the  Gui- 
cowar,  Holkar,  and  Scindia,  which  runs  across  India  from 
Baroda  to  Gwalior.  This  territory  is  divided  into  nineteen 
states,  of  which  sixteen  are  possessed  by  Bajptit  clans,  and  the 
chief  of  the  clan  or  sept  is  the  state's  ruler.  For  a  very 
picturesque,  unusually  accurate,  and  sympathetic  description  of 
the  country  and  its  people  at  the  present  day,  we  may  refer 
to  the  book  of  travel  by  M.  Louis  Bousselet,  which  is  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Of  these  states  the  highest  in  rank  and  the  most  important 
politically  are  the  states  of  Oodeypoor,  Jodhpoor,  and  Jeypoor. 
The  ancestors  of  the  family  which  now  rules  in  Oodeypoor 
were  hereditary  leaders  of  the  clan  which  has  held  from  time 
immemorial,  from  a  date  before  the  earliest  Mahomedan  inva^ 
sion,  the  country  which  now  forms  the  territory  of  their  Chief 
— the  chiefs  of  Jodhpoor  and  Jeypoor  are  the  descendants  of 
&milies  who  gave  princes  to  the  tribes  that  were  dominant  in 
Upper  India  before  the  Musulm&ns  came.  In  fact,  all  these 
states  have  very  much  the  same  territorial  origin ;  they  are 
the  lands  which  a  clan,  or  a  sept,  or  a  family,  has  seized  and 
settled  upon,  and  has  managed  to  hold  fast  through  centuries 
of  warfare.  And  what  we  know  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
states  were  founded  gives  a  very  fair  sample  of  the  move- 
ments and  changes  of  the  primitive  world.  When  the  Raj- 
ptit  tribes  lost  their  dominion  in  the  rich  Gangetic  plains,  one 
part  of  each  clan  seems  to  have  remained  in  the  conquered 
country,  having  submitted  to  the  foreigner,  cultivating  in 
strong  communities  of  villages  and  federations  of  villages,  and 
payinff  such  land  tax  as  the  ruler  could  extract  These  com- 
munities still  exist  and  flourish  in  British  India,  where  there 
are  very  many  more  Rajptits  than  in  Rajptitana.  Another 
part  of  the  clan — probably  the  near  kinsmen  of  the  defeated 
chief — ^followed  his  family  into  exile,  and  helped  him  to  carve 
out  another,  but  a  much  poorer,  dominion.  They  discovered  a 
tract  just  productive  enough  to  yield  them  food,  and  wild 
enough  to  snelter  them  from  the  great  armies  of  the  foreigner. 
Here  the  chief  built  himself  a  fort  upon  a  hill :  his  clansmen 
slew  or  subdued  the  tribes  they  found  in  possession  of  the  soil. 
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and  the  lands  were  all  parcelled  off  among  the  chief's  kinsfolk^ 
the  indigenous  proprietors  being  subjected  to  payment  of  a 
land-tax^  but  not  otherwise  degraded.  Having  thus  made  a 
settlement  and  a  city  of  refuge,  the  chief  and  his  RajpfitB 
started  upon  an  interminable  career  of  feuds  and  forays,  striv> 
ing  eternally  to  enlarge  their  borders  at  the  cost  of  their  neigh- 
bours. When  the  land  grew  too  strait  for  the  support  of  the 
chiefs  family,  or  of  the  sept,  that  is,  when  there  were  no 
vacant  allotments,  a  landless  son  of  the  chief  would  assemble  a 
band  and  set  forth  to  make  room  for  himself  elsewhere.  If  he 
was  lucky,  he  found  his  room ;  if  not,  the  family  was  rid  of  his 
company ;  in  either  event  he  never  came  back.  In  this  way 
the  whole  country  of  Rajpdt&na  was  occupied  by  the  clans 
and  septs  which  we  now  find  there ;  and  their  territories  are 
now  called  by  us  States ;  but  these  States  are  constitutionally 
quite  unlike  any  others  in  India.  For  while  everything  else 
in  the  political  order  of  India  has  changed,  the  Rajpiit  States 
have  managed  to  preserve  unaltered  much  of  their  original 
structure,  built  up  out  of  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  pri- 
mitive life.  The  strain  of  incessant  warfare  in  which  these 
tribal  sovereignties  were  engaged  from  their  foundation  cen- 
turies ago  until  the  English  peace  of  1818,  has  served  to  keep 
tight  the  bonds  which  hold  them  together,  without  being  vio- 
lent enough  to  break  them  asunder.  Of  course  the  original 
type  has  undergone  some  modifications ;  towns  have  grown  up 
round  the  ancient  forts ;  the  lands  of  each  sept  have  gradually, 
and  by  constant  friction,  rounded  themselves  off  into  distinct 
ten'itories ;  and  the  chiefs  have  in  some  instances  succeeded  in 
modernising  their  status  towards  the  likeness  of  territorial 
sovereignty.  But  on  the  whole  there  are  probably  few  or  no 
political  fabrics  having  any  pretence  to  be  called  States,  in  any 
part  of  historic  Asia,  which  have  suffered  so  little  essential 
change  between  the  eleventh  and  nineteenth  centuries — a 
period  which  for  Rajptit&na  was  one  long  war-time — as  the 
existing  Rajptit  States  have  suffered  from  their  settlement  in 
Central  India  down  to  the  final  pacification  of  their  country 
under  Lord  Hastings. 

During  these  seven  centuries  or  so  the  Rajptit  clans  had  va- 
rious fortunes.  The  kings  of  the  early  Musulman  dynasties  in 
North  India  pierced  their  country  from  end  to  end  by  rapid 
rushing  invasions,  plundering  and  ransoming,  breaking  the 
idols,  and  razing  the  beautifully  sculptured  temples,  Buddhist 
and  Brahmanic.  But  so  long  as  the  object  of  these  incursions 
was  mere  bootv  or  fanatical  slaughter,  there  was  not  much  to 
be  got  out  of  the  interior  of  Rajpdt&na.     The  chiefs  retired  to 
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their  fortresses,  great  circumvallations  of  the  broad  tops  of 
scarped  hills,  with  three  or  four  lines  of  defence — strongholds 
which  cost  the  enemy  a  siege  of  some  twelve  or  eighteen 
months,  with  the  grand  finale  of  a  desperate  sally  en  masse 
upon  your  lines  by  the  garrison,  without  nope  or  fear,  dressed 
in  saffron  garments,  drunk  with  opium  and  with  the  blood  of 
their  own  woman-kind.  This  was  paying  rather  dear  for  a 
warUke  triumph ;  and  as  for  conquest  in  the  sense  of  establish- 
ing permanent  dominion,  the  country  was  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  holding  it  against  the  clans  and  their  faithful  allies,  the  abo- 
riginal non- Aryan  tribes  of  the  jungle.  So  early  as  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  nevertheless,  the  Mahomedans  had  dis- 
covered the  great  importance,  as  a  point  d^appui  in  the  middle 
of  the  Rajpfit  country,  of  Ajmere — a  city  lying  at  the  foot  of 
an  almost  impregnable  hill  fort,  well  watered  for  these  arid 
tracts,  in  a  situation  at  once  strong,  central,  and  most  pic- 
turesque. The  fort  was  taken  by  the  Afghan  King  Shah&b- 
ud-din  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  since  then  has 
been  lost  and  won  several  times;  its  possession  being  the 
symbol  of  political  predominance  in  Rajptitina,  until  in  1818 
it  was  yielded  up  by  the  Marathas  to  the  English. 

If  we  except  this  important  occupation  of  Ajmere,  the 
Mahomedan  inroads  made  little  lasting  impression  upon  the 
Rajpfit  countries  up  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
capture  of  even  the  chief  fortresses  of  a  clan,  as  of  Chitor,  the 
citadel  of  the  Sesodias,  was  only  one  of  the  more  famous  inci- 
dents, marked  by  unusual  carnage,  of  constant  war.  But  in 
the  fifteenth  century  the  clans  began  to  lose  ground,  and  the 
Musulmfin  kings  of  Gtizerat  and  of  Malwa  wrested  from  them 
some  of  their  most  fertile  territories  to  the  south  and  south- 
west For  a  short  interval  in  the  sixteenth  century,  indeed, 
the  talents  and  valour  of  the  famous  R&na  Sanga  of  Oodeypoor, 
the  Chief  of  the  Sesodia  clan,  once  more  enlarged  the  borders 
of  the  Rajpiits.  This  was  the  leader  who  in  1527,  at  the  head 
of  all  the  cavalry  of  the  united  clans  (said  to  have  numbered 
100,000  horsemen),  encountered  the  Emperor  Baber  near 
Agra  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Rajpiitdna,  and  was  defeated 
after  a  furious  conflict.  Baber's  victory  founded  the  empire 
of  the  Moghals,  as  it  is  popularly  called  in  India  as  well  as  in 
England,  and  the  Rajptits  then  lost  their  last  chance  of  re- 
gaining their  ancient  dominion  in  the  north.  After  his  death 
the  struggle  for  empire  between  Baber's  family  and  the  Afghan 
Sher  Shah,  which  lasted  up  to  the  accession  of  the  great  Akbar 
in  1560,  allowed  an  able  chief  of  the  Rathores  to  attain  po- 
litical power  and  independence  in  Rajp(it&na.     But  the  f^- 
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peror  Akbar  represented  the  power  of  the  Moghal  empire  at  the 
full,  wielded  by  one  man  of  singular  ability  both  in  civil  and 
military  affairs.  He  undertook  to  subdue  and  settle  Rajpiitdna 
systematically  ;  Chitor,  the  citadel  of  the  premier  chief  of  the 
eldest  clan,  was  again  besieged  and  taken  with  the  usual  des- 
perate sortie  and  massacre  of  the  defenders ;  the  other  chiefs 
were  overawed  and  conciliated.  Akbar  took  to  wife  the 
daughters  of  two  great  Rajptit  families  ;  he  gave  their  sons 
high  rank  in  his  army,  and  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  Rajpfits 
(except  only  the  proud  Sesodia  clan)  not  only  as  tributaries  but 
as  adherents.  After  him  Jehdngir  made  Ajmere  his  head- 
quartei*s ;  the  Rajptit  princesses  became  the  wives  and  mothers 
of  Moghal  emperors ;  the  chiefs  entered  the  imperial  service 
as  governors  and  generals ;  and  the  headlong  charges  of  their 
Rajptit  cavalry  became  famous  in  the  wars  of  the  empire.  The 
Emperors  Jeh&ngir  and  Shd.h  Jehdn  were  both  sons  of  Rajptit 
mothers  ;  their  kinship  with  the  clans  helped  them  powerfully 
in  the  contest  which  every  emperor  had  to  pass  through  before 
he  could  succeed  to  the  throne,  while  the  strain  of  Hindu 
blood  softened  their  fanaticism  and  mitigated  their  foreign 
contempt  for  the  natives  of  India.  But  Aurungzeb,  the  son 
of  Shdh  Jeh&n,  was  a  Mahomedan  by  full  parentage,  and  a 
bigoted  Islamite  by  temper  ;  the  Rajptits  had  fought  hard  on 
the  side  of  his  elder  brother  Ddra  against  his  usurpation,  and 
the  Sesodia  chief  of  Oodeypoor  had  actually  intercepted  a 
daughter  of  the  Rathore  family  who  had  been  betrothed  to 
Aurungzeb.  So  he  made  bitter  war,  though  very  unsuccess- 
fully, on  the  Sesodias  and  in  Rajptit&na  generally,  whereby 
he  had  thoroughly  alienated  the  clans  before  he  died. 

The  whole  period  of  151  years,  from  Akbar's  accession  to 
Aurungzeb's  death,  is  occupied  by  the  reigns  of  only  four 
emperors.  In  the  East  a  long  reign  means  a  strong  reign ;  and 
for  a  century  and  a  half  the  Moghal  was  fairly  India's  master. 
The  political  effect  upon  Rajptit&na  was  that,  whereas  up  to 
the  reign  of  Akbar  the  Rajptit  clans  had  maintained  a  warlike 
independence,  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  we 
may  regard  their  chiefs  as  having  become  feudatories  of  the 
empire,*  which  was  their  natural  and  honourable  relation  to  the 
paramount  power  whose  territory  encircled  them,  and  with 
who$e  military  calibre  they  had  no  pretence  to  compete.     They 

♦  The  Ain'i'Akhari^  which  purports  to  contain  an  ofHcial  survey  of 
all  the  possessiona  and  dependencies  of  the  Moghal  empire  in  1600  a.d^ 
parcelled  out  into  12  grand  divisions  called  Soubahsj  includes  veiy 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Rajput  territories  in  Soubah  Ajmet^t. 
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did  formal  homage  to  the  Emperors,  and  famished  regular 
contingents  of  troops.  And  this  relation  was  undoubtedly 
acknowledged  as  the  political  status  of  the  chiefs,  until  the 
sinluDg  Moghal  empire  got  hopelessly  among  the  breakers, 
and  was  finally  wrecked  by  Maratha  freebooters.  What  fol- 
lowed was  not  the  ordinary  interlude  of  confusion  between  two 
long  and  strong  reigns,  as  heretofore  in  the  annals  of  Moghal 
empire ;  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  empire's  end.  Aurung- 
zeb's  imprudent  greed  for  extensive  conquests  had  ruined  the 
vast  fabric  so  firmly  built  up  by  his  great-grandfather.  He 
made  the  fatal  political  error  of  attacking  and  subverting  the 
Musuhhan  kingdoms  in  the  South  of  India,  which  had  kept  in 
subjection  the  Hindus  of  the  peninsula ;  and  he  thus  let  loose 
upon  himself  the  Marathas  of  the  Deccan,  who  ruined  his  dy- 
nasty. Four  able  rulers  had  occupied  the  throne  in  succession. 
It  could  not  be  expected  that  a  fifth  emperor  should  arise, 
capable  of  coping  ydih  a  state  of  public  affairs  much  more 
complicated  and  dangerous  than  any  which  his  three  prede- 
cessors had  faced ;  and  so  the  Moghal  empire  went  to  pieces  ; 
it  was  literally  pulled  asunder  by  wild  horsemen.  During  the 
century  which  foUowed  the  death  of  Aurungzeb,  from  1 707  to 
1807,  all  the  dynasties  and  principalities  now  existing  in  India, 
except  only  the  Rajplit  States,  and  several  which  no  longer 
exist,  were  set  up.*  It  was  an  era  of  chaos  unprecedented 
even  in  the  annals  of  Asiatic  history,  such  an  era  as  only  fol- 
lows the  break-up  of  a  wide-spreading  despotic  empire  which 
has  so  carefully  knocked  out  and  cut  away  all  internal  or  local 
stays  and  ties  that  its  fall,  when  it  comes,  is  a  ruinous  crash, 
and  leaves  a  vast  territory  in  a  state  of  complete  political  dis- 
solution. The  Moghal  empire  had  made  a  clean  sweep  of  indi- 
genous political  institutions  within  its  sway ;  and  in  their  turn 
the  Marathas,  aided  in  the  work  of  destruction  by  N&dir  Shah, 
by  the  Afghans,  Sikhs,  Jdts,  revolted  viceroys,  and  rebellious 
military  adventurers  generally,  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
Moghal  empire.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  very  few 
indeed  of  the  reigning  families  in  India  could  boast  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  independent  and  definite  political  exist- 
ence ;  while  the  Rajptit  chieftainships,  the  only  ancient  poli- 
tical groups  left  in  India,  were  threatened  with  imminent 
obliteration. 


*  We  may,  perhaps,  except  the  State  of  Travancore,  in  the  extreme 
corner  of  the  peninsula.  But  this  had  been  half  swallowed  up  by 
Tippoo  of  Mysore,  when  we  made  him  disgorge.  As  for  Mysore  itself, 
the  present  dynasty  is  of  British  creation,  dating  from  the  year  1867. 
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From  destruction  these  states  were  rescued  only  by  seeking 
ehelter  at  last  within  the  sphere  of  the  political  system  of  the 
English.  We  owe  the  present  constitution  of  our  paramount 
sovereignty  to  three  Governors-General — to  Lord  Wellesley, 
Lord  Hastings,  and  Lord  Dalhousie — who  at  different  epochs 
pushed  forward  the  broad  policy  of  establishing  British  su- 
premacy,  and  the  recognition  of  the  British  guarantee  for  order 
and  territorial  possessions,  by  treaties,  alliances,  and  subsidies, 
throughout  all  India.  When,  in  1803,  war  broke  out  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Maratha  powers,  Scindia  and 
Holkar  were  deliberately  ruining  Bajpdtkna,  lacerating  it  by 
violent  incursions,  or  bleeding  it  scientifically  by  a  horde  of 
relentless  tax-gatherers ;  Ameer  Khan,  the  Pathan  filibuster, 
was  living  at  free  quarters  in  the  heart  of  the  country ;  the 
clans  had  been  exhausted,  and  their  lands  desolated  by  thirty 
years'  incessant  war  within  their  own  territories.  The  three 
principal  States  of  Oodeypoor,  Jodhpoor,  and  Jeypoor  were  in 
the  utmost  distress,  and  the  whole  group  of  chieftainships  was 
close  upon  collapse ;  when  Lord  Wellesley  struck  in.  By  the 
sharp  fighting  which  ensued  Scindia  was  politically  disabled 
for  life,  and  Holkar,  after  hunting  poor  Colonel  Monson  right 
across  B.ajp6tdna,  was  himself  driven  off  by  Lord  Lake,  who 
smote  him  blow  upon  blow.  But  upon  Lord  Wellesley's 
departure  our  policy  changed ;  we  drew  back  from  what  seemed 
to  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Sir  George  Barlow  a  dangerous  net- 
work of  new  ties  and  responsibilities,  and  we  attempted  to 
contract  the  sphere  of  British  influence ;  that  is  to  say,  we  lefl 
all  Central  India,  including  Bajptitdna,  to  take  care  of  itself. 
The  consequence  was  that  which  in  India  has  always  followed 
a  retrograde  movement,  whether  in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  field 
— the  situation  became  much  more  dangerous ;  the  great  pre- 
datory leaders  of  Central  India  enriched  themselves  with  the 
spoils  of  the  country  which  we  had  abandoned  to  them,  and 
became  seriously  arrogant  and  aggressive  towards  ourselves. 
These  backward  steps  by  the  English  in  India,  being  always 
inevitably  followed  by  an  advance  far  beyond  the  original 
halting  place,  have  come  to  be  regarded  by  native  politicians 
as  a  recul  pour  mieux  sauter,  and  have  much  helped  to 
build  up  our  popular  reputation  for  deep  perfidious  calcula- 
tions. In  the  present  instance  the  attitude  of  '  masterly  inac- 
■*  tivity '  lasted  nearly  ten  years,  an  unusually  long  term  for 
India.  Bajputdna  was  being  desolated  during  this  interval. 
General  Arthur  Wellesley,  the  soundest  of  Indian  politicians, 
iiad  long  before  pointed  out  how  the  cessation  of  arms  enforced 
over  one  large  portion  of  India  must  for  the  time  aggravate 
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disorder  in  that  other  portion  with  which  the  pacifying  autho- 
rity refiises  to  interfere.     Large  bodies  of  disbanded  troops  go 
from  the  pacified  or  protected  countries  to  become  banditti  too 
strong  for  the  weak  police  of  the  states  left  by  us  to  their  own 
resources ;  while  round  these  unlucky  states  the  British  Go- 
vernment establishes  a  cordon  of  rigid  irresistible  order  which 
shuts  up  all  the  brigands  of  India  within  a  ring-fence.     The 
roving  bands  had  increased  and  multiplied  in  Central  India 
into  Findaree  hordes,  until,  in  1814,  Ameer  Khan  was  living 
upon  Rajptit&na  with  a  compact  army  of  at  least  30,000  horse 
and  foot  and  a  strong  artillery.     That  a  regular  army  of  this 
calibre  should  have  been  moving  at  large  among  the  Rajpdt 
states,  entirely  disconnected  with  any  recognisable  government 
or  nationality,  and  absolutely  free  from  the  trammels  of  any 
political  or  civil  responsibility,  is  a  strong  illustration  of  the^ 
condition  of  the  country.     The  Bajptit  chieftainships  of  Jodh-- 
poor  and  Jeypoor  had  brought  themselves  to  the  verge  of  ex- 
tinction by  the  famous  war  between  the  two  ruling  chiefs  for 
the  hand  of  the  princess  Kishen  Konwar,  of  Oodeypore.     The 
story  is  well  known  and  perfectly  authentic  (though  it  is  of 
precisely  the  kind  which  a  little  play  of  the  imagination  might 
transmute  into  a  solar  myth);   and   the  fact  that  these   two 
states,  surrounded  by  mortal  enemies  and  in  the  direst  politi- 
cal peril,  should  have  engaged  in  a  furious  blood  feud  over  a 
dubious  point  of  honour,  shows  at  once  that  the  Bajputs  were 
a  people  quite  apart  from  the  rest  of  India,  and  strikes  the 
primitive  note  in   their  political   character.     The  plundering 
Marathas  and  Pathdns,  to  whom  such  a  casus  belli  must  have 
appeared  supremely  absurd,  encouraged  and  strenuously  aided 
the  two  chiefs  to  destroy  each  other,  until  the  dispute  was  com- 
promised upon  the  basis  of  poisoning  the  princess — a  termination 
which  very  fairly  illustrates  the  real  nature  of  barbaric  chivalry. 
The  Marquis  of  Hastings  thought  it  high  time  to  interpose 
before  Scindia  and  the   Pindaree  captains  should  have  eaten 
up  all  the  minor  principalities  and  set  themselves  up  as  for^ 
midable  fighting  powers  in  their  stead.     He  determined  to  ex>^ 
tinguish  the  predatory  system,  to  stop  the  annexations  of  the 
Maratha  chiefs,  and  to  extend  over  Rajpdt&na  British  supre- 
macy and  its  correlative — protection  and  territorial  guarantee. 
This  was  done  by  the  treaties  of  1818  and  by  the  Pindaree 
war ;  the  free  companies  were  driven  out ;  Ameer  Khan  and 
the  Marathas  were  partly  bribed  to  let  go  the  Rajptit  terri- 
tories, and  partly  driven  off  by  threats ;  there  was  a  great  re- 
storation of  plundered  districts  and  rehabilitation  of  boundaries ; 
the  chiefs  acknowledged  the  British  Government  as  supreme 
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political  arbiter ;  and  from  that  year  internal  peace  haa  suc- 
ceeded the  war  which,  with  one  brief  interval,  had  been  chronic 
in  and  round  Bajpdt&na  from  time  immemorial. 

Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  as  we  began  by  saying,  the 
only  ancient  political  institutions  now  surviving  upon  any  con- 
siderable scale  in  India,  have  been  saved  by  the  English. 
There  pan  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  Kajptit  states  would 
have  been  broken  up  in  a  few  years  had  the  English  not  inter- 
posed ;  their  primitive  constitution  rendered  them  quite  unfit 
to  resist  the  professional  armies  of  Marathas  or  Fath&ns,  which 
included  regular  troops  under  European  officers.  The  clans 
would  have  dissolved  and  become  mixed  with  the  great  com- 
posite multitude  of  India,  which  is  made  up  out  of  innumer- 
able tribal  dispersions;  leaving  only  a  few  insignificant  septs 
in  the  highlands  of  Central  India,  and  some  strong  cultivating 
conununities  in  the  plains.  The  fortunate  escape  of  these 
states  has  rescued  out  of  the  flood  of  ordinary  Asiatic  des- 
potism what  are  perhaps  the  best  specimens  of  early  institu- 
tions that  can  now  be  found  within  the  purview  of  compara- 
tively settled  civilisation.  But  peace  and  prosperity  are  as 
•disinte^ating  to  primitive  societies  as  war  and  rapine,  though 
.in  a  different  way;  nor  is  it  likely  that  these  institutions  will 
remain  many  years  without  radical  changes.  And,  therefore, 
some  account  of  the  more  striking  peculiarities  of  the  Kajp&t 
chieftainships  has  at  least  the  interest  that  attaches  to  a  photo- 
graph of  things  that  are  passing  away,  and  that  are  sure  not 
to  re-appear  in  the  world,  when  their  day  has  passed  and  they 
have  once  left  it. 

There  are,  moreover,  few  things  more  important  to  the  Eng- 
lish in  their  dealings  with  India,  than  a  right  understanding 
of  the  real  constitution  and  historic  growth  of  the  native  states; 
particularly  in  these  latter  days  of  the  creation  of  empire  by 
narrow  Parliamentary  majorities.  Upon  this  subject  mislead- 
ing analogies  and  most  fallacious  misnomers  have  for  at  least  a 
century  influenced  public  opinion  generally  upon  Indian  afifairs, 
and  appear  still  to  darken  the  ideas  of  some  of  our  leading 
statesmen.  The  main  source  of  these  misconceptions  may 
probably  be  traced  back  to  th^  great  Indian  orations  of  Burke, 
who  was  never  wearied  of  denouncing  the  oppressors  of  Indian 
nationalities,  the  degraders  of  ancient  nobUity,  and  the  de- 
throners  of  sovereign  princes.  When,  in  1784,  he  compared 
our  possessions  in  India  with  the  empire  of  Germany  as  '  the 
'  nearest   parallel '  *  he  could  find — likening  the   Nawab  of 

*  Speech  on  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill. 
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Oudh  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  Cheyte  Singh  of  Benares  to  the 
Prince  of  Hesse,  the  Nawab  of  Arcot  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  and  classing  the  Northern  zenundars  and  the  poly- 
gars  of  Madras  with  counts  and  bishops  of  the  empire — he 
committed  (be  it  said  with  all  respect  to  the  clarum  et  venera^ 
bile  namen)  one  of  the  most  notable  political  solecisms  on 
record.  This  may  be  called,  literally  as  well  as  by  Eastern 
metaphor,  the  great-grandfather  of  all  the  false  analogies  that 
have  since  been  current ;  and  at  the  present  day  even  the  re- 
collection of  it  must  be  still  exceedingly  painful  to  those  sensi- 
tive historic  nerves  which  vibrate  at  the  slightest  breath  of  a 
blunder  regarding  the  Holy  Homan  Empire.  The  famous 
story  of  Warren  Hastings'  sale  of  the  *  whole  nation  of  the 
*  Rohillas '  is  discoloured  throughout  by  a  similar  abuse  of  the 
word  nation,  which  has  darkened  the  reality  of  the  case  up  to 
our  own  day.  And  one  consequence  has  been  that  the  best 
known  writings  about  Indian  politics  have  rather  confirmed 
than  dislodged  the  popular  notion,  drawn  from  very  modern 
analogies  in  Western  Europe,  that  a  state  under  a  distinct  po- 
litical designation  denotes  in  Asia  a  territory  occupied  by  a 
people  of  one  nation  under  a  king  or  ruler  of  their  own  nation- 
ality, as  in  France,  England,  or  bpain  at  the  present  day.*  It 
follows  logically,  from  this  conception  of  nationalities  in  Asia, 
that  when  the  governing  class  in  a  state  is  known  to  be  dis- 
tinct in  race  and  religion  from  the  mass  of  its  subjects,  that 
state  is  vaguely  supposed  to  be  under  foreign  rule.  But  it 
cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that  the  unwilling  subjec- 
tion of  one  nationality  to  another,  as  sometimes  happens  in 

*  The  history  of  modem  India  forcibly  illustrates  what  is  pointed 
out  in  Maine's  *  Ancient  Law '  that  during  a  very  long  period  of  history 
no  such  conception  has  been  entertained  as  that  of  territorial  sove- 
reignty. In  India  territorial  political  titles  are  extremely  rare ;  if  any 
exist,  thef  English  are  almost  sure  to  have  had  a  hand  in  inventing 
them.  Nothing  can  better  mark  the  distinctive  ideas  of  sovereign!^ 
which  are  described  in  '  Ancient  Law/  than  a  comparison  of  the  in- 
scription on  the  coin  of  the  Moghal  Emperor  in  a.d.  1700,  with  that  on 
the  coin  of  the  contemporary  Chief  of  the  Germanic  Empire.  On  the 
former  we  read  only  that  it  was  issued  by  Shah  Aurungzeb  Alamgir, 
with  some  religious  titles  on  the  reverse ;  on  the  latter  we  have  all  the 
great  provinces  of  the  house  of  Hapsburgh  claimed  by  different  feudal 
tenures.  In  Rajputana  the  State  takes  its  name  from  its  capital,  the 
residence  and  citadel  of  its  chief,  which  itself  almost  always  takes  its 
name  from  the  ancient  chief  who  founded  it.  This  nomenclature  is  a 
p<iculiar  sign  of  a  prefeudalic  origin,  if  it  is  true  that  in  feudalised 
conatries  the  family  always  takes  its  name  from  the  place,  when  the 
two  names  correspond. 
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Europe,  is  a  political  condition  absolutely  different  in  kind 
from  that  forcible  domination  of  one  clan  or  family  over  other 
races  or  tribes  which  we  so  constantly  find  in  Asia.  It  maj 
be  said  broadly  that  from  China  to  Constantinople  the  great 
states  of  Asia  consist  of  heterogeneous  populations  under  dy- 
nasties of  foreign  race;  that  is,  distinct  from  the  great  majority  of 
the  population  by  descent,  religion,  and  (usually)  by  language. 
This  may  be  called  foreign  rule,  if  we  keep  in  mind  exactly 
what  the  words,  thus  used,  mean;  but  the  meaning  is  not 
always  quite  clear  even  when  the  term  is  used  by  experts 
Colonel  Malleson,  for  instance,  in  this  very  useful  book  on  the 
Native  States  of  India,  says  that  the  period  of  Mahomedan 
empire  in  India,  from  1206  to  1707  a.d.,  is  one  of  the  longest 
periods  of  foreign  rvle  which  any  country  has  ever  witnessed. 
Even  if  Colonel  Malleson  here  meant  rule  by  an  alien  domi- 
nant race,  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain  was  much 
longer;  but  he  only  means  rule  by  dynasties  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion, and  the  casual  reader  would  hardly  have  guessed  him  to 
mean  so  little.  That  these  'dynasties  maintained  themselves 
entirely  by  force,  is  only  an  incident  common  to  all  tenures  of 
rule  in  Asia. 

The  first  step,  .therefore,  towards  understanding  the  constitu- 
tion of  native  states  in  India  is  to  keep  in  mind  clearly  that 
they  are  in  no  sense  nationalities.  The  second  step  is  to  master 
the  great  difference  in  structure  between  different  groups  of 
these  states.     Colonel  Malleson's  sketch  of  the  Native  States 
(already  cited)  divides  them  into  six  geographical  groups.  His 
work  deals  mainly  with  the  history  of  the  reigning  families, 
and  with  their  external  relations  with  the  British  Government, 
not  with  the  internal  economy  of  the  states   themselves.    So 
that  no  ordinary  reader  would  suspect  a  radical  difference  of 
constitution  between  the  Maratha  group  and  the  Rajptit  group 
— between  the  state  ruled  by  Maharaja  Scindia,  for  instance, 
and  the  conterminous  state  of  Jeypoor  or  Oodeypoor.    Any 
difference  existing  between  the  two  states  would  probably  be 
assumed  in  England  to  be  this — that  the  Maratha  Prince  ruled 
over  Marathas,  and  the  Rajptit  Chief  over  Rajpfits.     But  this 
would  be  all  wrong ;  for  there  are  very  few  Marathas  in  the 
dominion  of  the  Maratha  Prince,  and  he  probably  has  more 
Rajptit  subjects   than  the  Rajput  Chief  of  Oodeypoor,  the 
oldest  Rajpdt  territory.     The  real  difference  is  that  Scindia  is 
the  representative  of  the  single  family  of  a  successful  captain 
of  freebooting  bands  who  encamped  so  long  in  one  place  that 
his  camp  grew  into  his  capital  some  sixty  years  ago ;  while  the 
B^jptit  CBef  is  the  head  of  a  clan  which  nas  for  many  centu- 
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ries  been  lords  of  the  soil  which  now  makes  up  the  Oodeypoor 
state's  territory.  And  this  distinction  of  origin  represents  a 
vast  distinction  in  the  whole  constitution  and  political  classifi- 
cation of  the  two  states.  Scindia  is  a  despot  of  the  commonest 
Asiatic  species ;  ruling  absolutely  the  lands  which  his  ancestor 
seized  by  the  power  of  a  mercenary  army ;  but  the  Kajptit 
chieftain  is  a  very  different  personage,  of  a  much  rarer  and 
more  instructive  type  politically  and  socially ;  insomuch  that 
we  think  some  accurate  description  of  this  type  may  be  useful 
and  even  interesting  to  general  readers  in  £ngland. 

The  wojd  Kajpiitdna,  then,  does  not  mean  the  country  of 
the  Rajpfits  in  the  sense  in  which  France  now  means  the 
country  of  the  French,  but  in  that  much  earlier  sense  accord- 
ing to  which  Lombardy  once  denoted  the  country  taken  by 
the  Lombards,  and  France  the  coimtry  occupied  by  the  Western 
Franks.    And  a  Kajptit  State,  where  its  genuine  form  has  been 
least  modified,  denotes  the  territory  over  which  a  particular 
clan,  or  division  of  a  clan,  claims  dominion  for  its  chief  and 
possession  for  itself  by  right  of  conquest  and  settlement     In 
the  Western  States  the  conquering  clans  are  still  very  much 
in  the  position  which  they  took  up  on  first  entry  upon  the 
lands.    They  have  not  driven  out,  slain,  or  absolutely  enslaved 
the  anterior  occupants,  or  divided  off  the  soil  among  groups  of 
their  own  cultivating  families,  after  the  manner  of  the  children 
of  Israel  entering  Palestine,  and  of  many  another  invading 
tiibe  in  Asia.     Their  system  of  settlement  was  rather  that  of 
the  Gothic  tribes  after  their  invasion  of  the  Danubian  pro- 
vinces of  the  Boman  empire,  who  ^  never  formed  the  bulk  of 
'  the  population  in  the  lands  which  they  occupied,  but  were 
^  only  lords  of  the  soil,  principally  occupied  in  war  and  hunt- 
*ing.'*     In  a  Rajpfit  State  of  the  best  preserved  original 
type  we  still  find  all  the  territory  (with  a  few  exceptions  in 
favour  of  particular  grantees)  partitioned  out  among  the  Raj- 
puts, in  whose  hands  is  the  whole  political  and  military  organi- 
ntion,  though   the  mere  officials,  or  agents  in   the   central 
administration,  form  an  influential  class  apart.     In  the  South- 
western States,  however,  there  are  long  stretches  of  wild 
hilly  tracts  occupied  by  the  aboriginal  tribes,  who  only  pay  a 
very  loose  kind  of  tribute  to  the  dominant  Rajputs,  and  who, 
while  they  are  nominally  under  the  Chief's  rule,  swarm  out 
like  wild  bees  whenever  he  sends  his  police  into  their  country. 
Authentic  history,  as  well  as  all  tradition,  points  to  the  first 
hand  of  successful  adventurers  as  the  nucleus  out  of  which  has 

*  Einlay,  Greece  under  the  Romans,  p.  302. 
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grown  directly  the  existing  separate  Rajptit  State.     A  sept, 
or  the  oifehoot  from  a  sept^  of  a  particular  clan,  sets  out  on  an 
expedition,  takes  as  much  land  as  it  can  hold,  and  builds  the 
forts  which  are  still  the  palaces  or  strongholds  of  the  ruling^ 
family.     The  case  of  Bikanir,  a  state  in  the  desert  on  the 
north-west  border  of  Rajpdt&na,  is  a  fair  illustration.     It  was 
founded  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Bika,  who  was 
the  sixth  son  of  Jodha,  chief  of  the  Rathore  clan,  which  then^ 
as  now,  possessed  the  lands  that  constitute  the  modem  State 
of  Jodhpoor.     Jodha  had  twelve  sons,  and  as  the  land  avail- 
able for  their  proper  maintenance  had  become  hard  to  find,  he 
gave  his  sons  a  broad  hint  to  do  something  for  themselves.    So 
Bika  set  off  to  win  new  lands,  with  five  uncles,  three  brothers, 
and  six  hundred  kinsmen.     The  expedition  was  also  accom- 
panied by  men  of  the  mercantile  and  writing  castes ;  the  land 
was  gradually  conquered,  and  to  this  day  the  territory  of  the 
Bikanir  State  is  divided  among  the  descendants  of  the  original 
adventurers,  the  chieftainship  belonging  to  the  stock  of  Bika, 
while  the  posterity  of  the  merchants  and  writers  claims  here- 
ditary office.     The  whole  story  of  this  adventure  is  a  counter- 
part of  the  episode  of  the  Danites  in  the  Book  of  Judges; 
when  that  tribe  sought  them  an  inheritance  to  dwell  in,  and 
six  hundred  men,  ^  well  appointed  with  weapons  of  war,'  emi- 
grated to  Laish,  where  they  smote  the  people  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  built  a  city,  and  dwelt  therein,  while  the  sons  of 
the  Levite  whom  they  carried  off  on  their  road  remained  here- 
ditary priests  of  the  sept.     It  ^hould  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  Bajpdt  immigrants  are  never  stated  to  have  exter- 
minated those  whom  they  found  in  possession  of  the  land,  as 
the  Israelites  seem  usually  to  have  done,  but  were  quite  con- 
tent to  remain  the  dominant  minority.     Of  the  300,000  people 
who  now  inhabit  Bikanir  about  12,000  only  are  Rajptits.    The 
fact  that  the  Rajptits  of  Bajptitdna  never  settled  down  to  cul- 
tivate the  land  which  they  divided  off  '  among  the  tribes  ac- 
*  cording  to  their  families '  (to  use  the  words  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua),  and  that  some  of  their  clans  have  retained  for  so 
many  centuries  that  earliest  form  of  a  conquering  tribal  settle- 
ment in  which  the  victors  merely  distribute  themselves  as  lords 
of  the  soil,  is  the  prominent  peculiarity  of  their  history  and 
existing'political  status.    Elsewhere  in  India  the  Hajpfits  form 
great  cultivating  communities  ;   but  this  is  where  their  chiefe 
have  long  lost  tribal  sovereignty,  and  where  the  land,  being 
very  fertile,  is  very  valuable.    In  the  barren  regions  of  North- 
west Rajptitdna  where,  as  they  say,  there  are  more  spears  than 
spear-grass  heads,  and  where  blades  of  steel  grow  better  than 
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blades  of  com^  in  such  regions  war  and  foray  are  more  profit- 
able than  tillage,  and  this  state  of  constant  fighting  kept  the 
dominant  clan  together  like  a  standing  army. 

Such  being  the  origin  and  way  of  growth  of  a  Bajpdt  State, 
the  governing  authority  is,  of  course,  in  the  hands  of  the  here- 
ditary chief  of  the  dominant  clan.  Mr.  (now  Sir  Henry) 
Maine,  when  discussing  in  his  ^  Ancient  Law '  the  origin  of 
primogeniture,  observed  that  in  India  the  succession  to  public 
office  or  political  power  forms  an  exception  to  the  principle  of 
equal  distribution  of  property,  being  almost  universally  aocord- 
ing  to  the  rules  of  primogeniture. 

'  There  seems,  in  truth,'  he  wrote,  *  to  be  a  form  of  family  de- 
pendency still  more  archaic  than  any  of  those  which  we  know  from 
the  primitive  records  of  organised  civil  societies.  The  agnatic  union 
of  the  kindred  in  ancient  Roman  Law,  and  a  multitude  of  similar  intii- 
cations  point  to  a  period  at  which  all  the  ramifying  branches  of  the 
&mily  tree  held  together  in  one  organic  whole ;  and  it  is  no  presump- 
tuous conjecture  that,  when  the  corporation  thus  formed  by  the  kindred 
was  in  itself  an  independent  society,  it  was  governed  by  the  eldest  male 
of  the  oldest  line.  It  is  true  we  have  no  actual  knowledge  of  any  such 
society.' 

This  extract  is  taken  from  the  third  edition  of  ^Ancient 
*  Law,'  published  in  1866,  and  it  is  curious  to  remember  that 
about  that  very  time  the  author  must  have  been  occasionally 
in  the  company,  at  Simla  or  elsewhere  in  India,  of  chiefs  who 
hold  precisely  the  position  here  described  conjecturally  at  the 
head  of  societies-  of  the  very  kind  for  which  Mr.  Maine  was 
then  searching.  The  passage  is  a  fine  example  of  successful 
deduction ;  since  the  conclusion  that  such  an  organisation  must 
have  existed  appears  to  have  been  reasoned  out  from  the  indi- 
cations and  structural  characteristics  of  later  forms,  without 
any  knowledge  that  the  earlier  species  could  actually  be  ob- 
served in  existence.  In  Rajput&na  the  chief  is  supposed  to  be 
the  nearest  legitimate  descendant  in  direct  line  from  the 
founder  of  the  state  according  to  the  genealogy  of  tiie  tribe ; 
and  the  heads  of  the  branches  from  this  main  stock  are  the 
leading  Rajpfit  nobles,  the  pillars  of  his  state.  And  here  it 
may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  it  does  not  follow,  because 
a  tribe  claims  its  descent  from  a  god,  that  the  divine  founder 
is  a  personage  entirely  mythical,  as  certain  comparative  my«> 
thologers  do  vainly  imagine.  He  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  a 
real  hero  deified,  for  the  founder  of  at  least  one  Rajpdt  State, 
who  is  authentic  as  any  historic  personage  can  be  in  India,  is 
freely  worshipped  by  his  clan  to  this  dav.  The  Chief,  there- 
fore, must  belong  to  certain  families  of  the  founder's  kin ;  and 
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among  sons  the  succession  now  always  goes  by  primogeniture, 
though  the  rule  has  by  no  means  been  observed  from  time 
immemorial.  There  are  several  good  precedents  showing  that 
an  eldest  son  has  been  passed  over  for  another  more  worthy, 
though  the  reason  for  such  a  step  must  be  extraordinary,  and 
almost  always  the  choice  had  to  stand  the  test  of  appeal  to  the 
sword.  But  the  characteristic  of  every  important  rule  (poli- 
tical, religious,  or  social)  in  India,  is  that,  whereas  it  is  always 
assumed  m  theory  to  be  inflexible,  it  is  nevertheless^  always 
rqadily  flexible  in  practice.  And  it  seems  probable  that  pri- 
mogeniture as  the  rule  in  theory  of  the  demise  of  tribal  sove- 
reignty has  prevailed  ever  since  the  first  successful  leader 
founded  the  otate.  If  a  chief  has  no  issue  to  his  body,  he  can 
of  course  adopt  a  son  in  his  lifetime  from  one  of  the  founder's 
kin;  but  he  has  usually  very  sound  reasons  against  giving 
some  ambitious  or  impatient  youth,  or  family,  an  interest  in 
his  death;  and  the  same  feeling  has  at  the  present  moment 
much  to  do  with  the  constant  default  of  legitimate  male  issue 
from  the  marriages  of  the  reigning  chief.  So  too  often  he  dies 
childless,  and  then  the  successor  must  be  chosen  from  among 
the  branches  of  the  founder's  original  stock,  which  are  repre- 
sented by  the  families  aforesaid.  Here  again  the  nearest  in 
degree  to  the  deceased  has  a  primd  facie  right,  thoueh  one  by 
no  means  indefeasible ;  for  the  selection  virtually  ues,  when 
there  is  any  doubt  at  all,  with  the  heads  of  the  great  agnatic 
branch-families,  subject  to  a  sort  of  wider  appeal  to  the  whole 
of  the  leading  families  of  the  clan.  It  is  true  that  when  the 
chief  dies  without  an  heir,  either  by  blood  or  adoption,  the 
recognised  form  is  that  the  widows  shall  adopt ;  but  the  person 
to  be  adopted  is  usually  settled  in  concert  among  the  widows 
and  the  leading  families,  and  if  the  widows  adopt  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  kinsfolk,  there  is  dissension^  and  a  storm 
begins  to  gather.  It  has  sometimes  happened  that  the  chief 
widow  has  been  instigated  by  a  cabal  to  adopt  one  whom  the 
families  do  not  desire  for  a  ruler  over  them,  or  whose  legal 
claim  seems  inferior;  thence  comes  a  rifb  which  has  often 
widened  into  civil  war.  The  families  are  almost  always  in 
the  right ;  they  usually  look  first  to  birth-right,  and  secondly 
to  capacity,  requiring  a  fair  combination  of  both ;  but  the 
widow's  choice  is  apt  to  be  the  result  of  some  backstairs  in- 
trigue of  which  the  object  is  to  gain  the  regency  for  herself 
during  a  long  minority  with  some  favourite  official  of  the  Ma- 
zarin  or  G  odoy  type  as  prime  minister.  One  or  two  families  of 
the  clan  may  join  her,  she  gains  over  her  mercenary  forces, 
summons  her  own  kinsfolk   (it  will  be  remembered  that  a 
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Bajptit  never  marries  into  his  own  clan),  and  perhaps  seizes 
the  capital.  Then  the  heads  of  the  families  retire  to  their  own 
estates,  muster  their  septs,  declare  the  chief  whom  they  have 
chosen,  and  fierce  struggles  have  ensued  between  the  two  fac- 
tions in  days  before  the  English  arbitration  had  been  tho- 
roughly acknowledged.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  ^  Subjection 
'  of  Women,'  made  the  striking  general  assertion  that  when- 
ever any  intervals  of  good  government  are  recorded  in  the 
anuals  of  native  Indian  states,  it  will  be  always  found  that  a 
woman  was  concerned  in  them.  Unluckily,  the  same  might 
be  predicated  of  almost  all  violent  paroxysms  of  misrule  in 
India;  so  that  upon  a  complete  survey  of  experiences  we 
begin  to  perceive  that  Mill's  observation  is  only  part  of  the 
wider  popular  generalisation  as  to  a  woman  being  at  the  bottom 
of  all  strange  or  eccentric  combinations  of  human  circumstance. 
In  regard  to  the  influence  of  women  on  public  affairs  in  India, 
all  that  the  candid  observer  can  fairly  say  is  that,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  princesses  with  a  taste  for  politics  have  usually  em- 
ployed amazing  energy  towards  gaining  their  ends,  and  have 
shown  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  short  and  sharp  methods  with 
adversaries.  In  Bajptitdna  an  ambitious  widow  has  at  her 
peculiar  command  one  resource  for  creating  political  dilemmas 
— that  of  declaring  herself  enceinte  immediately  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  and  of  demanding  adjournment  of  the  question 
of  a  successor.  But  as  to  abide  the  result  of  this  declaration 
would  be  to  give  ample  time  for  spreading  a  complicated  net 
of  fraud  and  intrigue,  with  a  long  minority  as  the  most  favour- 
able upshot  possible,  the  chiefs  are  apt  to  receive  the  an- 
nouncement with  disloyal  scepticism,  and  sometimes  to  dis- 
regard it  utterly.  What  they  want  is  a  man  at  the  head  of 
their  clan,  which  is  just  what  the  palace  or  court  party  does 
not  want. 

Indeed,  before  the  English  stopped  free  fighting  over  de- 
bateable  vacancies,  and  insisted  on  the  establishment  of  some 
peaceable  and  fairly  consistent  practice  of  succession,  even  the 
eldest  son  or  the  nearest  of  kin  indisputably  was  liable  to  dis- 
qualification on  the  ground  of  incapacity.  There  have  been 
recent  cases  in  which  the  clan  simply  chose  the  fittest  kinsman 
of  full  age,  though  of  course  such  an  election  raised  issues  to 
be  tried  by  hard  blows;  but  the  political  faction  interested  in 
a  chief's  weakness  or  imbecility  has  usually  been  a  minority, 
as  the  idea  of  divine  right  has  never  reached  that  phase  when 
it  is  concentrated  upon  an  individual.  Divine  right  in  Rajpu- 
t&na  exists  only  in  the  primitive  sense  of  right  by  descent  from 
a  divinised  ancestor,  and  this  divinity  does  not  yet  hedge  a 
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king  only,  but  includes  whole  families  within  its  aureole.  It 
is  well  worth  while  to  observe  how,  under  English  arbitration, 
this  scrambling  custom  of  succession  is  being  steadily  though 
very  cautiously  moulded,  by  the  natural  bias  of  pacific  influ- 
ences towards  consistency,  into  some  invariable  law  of  inherit- 
ance. Here,  as  elsewhere  in  India,  the  English  found  native 
institutions  at  the  stage  in  which  they  are  forms  to  which  the 
facts  usually,  but  not  at  all  necessarily,  correspond — ^the 
people  obeying  facts  while  they  make  immense  show  of  respect 
for  forms,  and  being  only  moderately  distressed  by  glaring  in- 
consistencies between  the  two.  The  English  cannot,  if  they 
would,  help  compressing  facts  into  correspondence  with  the 
forms  they  have  recognised,  being  compelled  to  do  so  partly  by 
the  modern  spirit  which  abhors  irregularity,  partly  by  our  un- 
lucky habit  of  purging  by  positive  statutes  the  loose  customs 
of  the  natives,  and  partly  because,  according  to  our  notions, 
there  is  no  political  continuity  or  security  until  forms  and  facts 
of  this  kind  do  correspond.  For  Kajp^tdna,  as  for  all  other 
native  states,  the  imperial  policy  is  to  abstain  from  directing 
successions,  and  to  let  the  natural  guardians  of  the  state  settle 
doubtful  cases.  But  when  doubt  warms  into  dispute,  every 
one  looks  to  the  paramount  power  for  a  decision;  and  the 
English,  as  we  have  said,  cannot  help  deciding  according  to 
some  consistent  rule.  Thus  the  practice  of  succession  must 
tend  gradually  more  and  more  to  conform  to  a  strict  principle 
of  indefeasible  hereditary  right.  Now  even  in  Europe  this 
principle,  as  distinguished  from  the  earlier  practice  which  ad- 
mitted also  the  claims  of  superior  strength  and  fitness,  has 
never  been  very  successful  in  supplying  decent  kings,  so  long 
as  kings  were  expected  to  govern  as  well  as  reign.  The  rule 
seems  to  answer  well  only  in  highly  civilised  kingdoms,  where 
the  competency  or  incompetency  for  actual  government  of  the 
hereditary  prince  is  a  matter  of  indifference  and  the  only  thing 
essential  is  a  stable  principle.  But  Asia  has  never  been  able 
to  develop  any  principle  except  that  of  personal  government, 
in  which  the  competency  of  the  monarch  is  of  the  first  and  last 
importance ;  and  therefore  in  Asia  hereditary  succession  actu- 
ally means  the  succession  to  each  vacancy  of  the  ablest  and 
most  popular  of  the  ruling  dynasty  or  tribal  family,  the  incom- 
petent being  rapidly  eliminated  as  failures  after  short  and 
sharp  experiment.  When  no  able  man  turns  up  for  a  dynastic 
vacancy,  the  dynasty  collapses ;  though  the  tribal  sovereignty 
has  stood  hitherto  on  a  much  broader  foundation,  because 
nothing  short  of  dispersion  of  the  clan  could  break  up  the 
State's  continuity ;  while  if  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  elders 
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of  the  tribe  did  not  name  the  right  man^  he  would  have  been 
identified  in  earlier  times  bj  the  process  of  diligent  fighting. 
Now  the  English  are  being  slowly  compelled,  by  the  necessity 
of  orderly  administration,  to  abolish  this  effective  preliminary 
test  of  capacity  to  rule  ;  and  it  is  becoming  very  questionable 
whether  any  equally  serviceable  method  of  furnishing  the  pro- 
tected native  states  with  tolerable  rulers  can  be  substituted. 

The  normal  condition,  then,  of  hereditary  sovereignty  in  a 
Rajput  State  may  be  shortly  described  thus :  The  primary 
right  to  a  vacancy  is  by  primogeniture,  and  the  sovereign  is 
also  the  chief  of  the  clan,  who  is  understood  to  represent  the 
oldest  and  purest  blood  of  the  political  group  which  traces 
back  its  consanguinity  to  the  vanishing  point  of  a  far  distant 
common  ancestor.  But  even  primogeniture  must  qualify  up 
to  a  low  standard  of  competency ;  and  when  direct  heirs  faU 
the  chief  may  be  chosen  from  any  branch  of  the  common  stock, 
the  choice  sometimes  going  from  one  branch  to  another,  ac- 
cor&ig  to  critical  needs  and  circumstances — the  electors  being 
the  heads  of  the  branch  families  and  the  elders  of  the  tribe 
generally.  The  constant  default  of  direct  heirs  keeps  alive 
this  elective  machinery,  which  would  fall  into  disuse  and  decay 
under  a  powerful  and  prolific  dynasty,  as  it  has  done  elsewhere. 
A  standard  case  in  the  matter  of  succession  to  Brajput  suze- 
rainty is  that  of  Kerowlie,  a  small  territory  on  the  eastern 
border  of  Kajputdna  belonging  to  a  very  ancient  sept  of  the 
bluest  blood,  where  in  1852  the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the 
chief  on  his  deathbed  was  set  aside  by  the  heads  of  the  branch- 
families  of  the  ruling  house,  partly  because  there  was  a  nearer 
kinsman  (though  both  candidates  were  very  distant  collaterals), 
but  mainly  because  the  clan  wanted  a  grown-up  man  at  the 
head  of  their  affairs.  ^  This  is  the  reason,'  said  one  of  their 
leaders,  *  for  adopting  a  grown-up  person — the  splendour  and 

*  government  of  the  otate  are  preserved  ; — ^but  by  adopting  a 

*  child  injury  and  evil  come  upon  the  State.'  And  in  reply  to 
a  suggestion  of  some  legal  axiom  (elaborated  by  an  English 
officer)  that  only  a  child  could  be  adopted,  the  Rajput  answered 
broadly  that  if  any  grown-up  heir  (i.  e.,  person  of  founder's 
kin)  can  be  found,  a  child  cannot  be  adopted,  '  because  injury 
^  to  the  State  is  apparent  from  a  child's  reigning.'  This  may 
or  may  not  have  been  correct ;  but  the  two  different  views 
contrast  very  curiously  two  widely  distant  stages  in  the  for- 
niation  of  a  rule  of  hereditary  succession.  In  the  primitive 
stage  the  birthright  is  primarily  subordinate  to  practical  ex- 
pediency, and  infancy  is  a  disqualification ;  in  the  latest  and 
purely  legal  phase  the  rule  disregards  practical  expediency  alto- 
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gether,  and  the  adoption  of  a  child  is  assumed  to  be  necessary 
above  all  things,  by  reason  (apparently)  of  its  accordance  with 
some  assumed  law  of  nature.  In  the  present  day  the  feudal 
notion  of  a  Rajput  State  escheating  in  default  of  lineal  de- 
scendants has  almost  vanished  below  the  political  horizon ;  but 
the  foregoing  example  proves  how  important  is  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  multiform  societies  with  which  an  Indian  go- 
vernment has  to  deal^  and  how  unsafe  it  is  to  follow  imperfect 
European  analogies.  In  the  Kerowlie  papers  the  words  escheat, 
fief,  suzerainty,  and  feudal  superior,  constantly  recur.  The 
analogy  of  feudalism  so  completely  filled  the  mind  of  even  our 
best  writers  upon  Bajput&na  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  in  this  case 
Lord  Dalhousie  to  some  extent  adopted  it,  though  perhaps  only 
as  a  convenient  formula  to  aid  his  real  convictions  as  to  the 
right  policy  with  native  States.  He  was  much  too  great  a 
statesman  to  be  the  servant  of  a  formula ;  he  may  have  in- 
tended to  make  the  formula  serve  him. 

But  it  was  the  interior  constitution  of  a  complete  Kajptit 
State  that  most  forcibly  suggested  the  analogy  of  feudalism. 
The  whole  territory  is  understood  (for  there  are  exceptions  to 
every  rule  in  Asia)  to  be  divided  off  and  inherited  among  the 
branch  families  of  the  dominant  clan  and  their  offshoots.  The 
chief  himself  possesses  the  largest  portion,  though  not  always  a 
larger  portion  than  the  aggregate  holdings  of  other  families; 
and  apportions  large  grants  to  his  nearest  agnatic  kinsfolk, 
providing  of  course  for  his  wives  and  his  predecessor's  widows, 
and  sometimes  for  their  relatives.  A  few  estates  are  owned  by 
families  of  a  clan  different  from  the  ruling  clan,  these  being 
sometimes  relics  of  a  clan  whose  anterior  dominion  upon  that 
part  of  the  soil  has  been  superseded,  and  sometimes  the  descend- 
ants of  allied  clans  who  came  over  to  join  the  chiefs  standard  in 
some  old  war,  and  obtained  grants  of  land  for  their  services.  The 
proportion  of  territory  under  the  direct  administration  of  the 
chief  of  the  state  varies  widely  in  different  states;  where  the 
clan  organisation  is  strongest  and  most  coherent  the  chiefs 
dominion  is  smallest ;  and  largest  where  the  chief  is,  or  has 
lately  been,  a  strong,  energetic,  and  therefore  acquisitive  ruler. 
Large  tracts  of  land  are  possessed  by  the  hereditary  heads  of 
the  branch  septs  which  have  spread  out  from  the  main  stock, 
and  by  the  kindred  families  which  are  as  boughs  to  the  great 
branches.  Sometimes  these  branches  have  ramified  into  a 
numerous  sept ;  sometimes  they  are  represented  only  by  a  family 
— they  take  greater  or  lesser  rank  and  power  according  to  birth, 
possessions,  and  number.  The  family  chief  also  apportions  out 
his  land  among  his  nearest  brethren ;  in  fact  he  is  the  State 
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Chief  in  miniature^  and  his  group  is  a  sub-group ;  but  it  must 
be  distinctly  understood  that  the  petty  landholders  are  not 
vassals  of  the  larger  ones,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
subinfeudation.  Where  the  Rajptit  himself  cultivates  he  pays 
little  or  no  rent ;  his  '  freehold  '  has  its  original  signification 
of  the  holding  of  a  free  man^  though  he  may  hold  his  fields  on 
condition  of  service,  of  protecting  the  roads,  and  the  like. 
The  relations  of  these  minor  chiefs  to  the  Chief  of  the  State 
vary  in  different  states ;  in  some  of  the  eastern  States  they  are 
now  little  more  than  grantees  of  land  or  of  rents  assigned  to 
them  who  pay  some  sort  of  fine  to  their  suzerain,  have  a  right 
to  maintenance  as  the  chiePs  kinsmen  but  have  no  political 
power.  In  the  best  preserved  States  of  the  west,  as  in  Oodey- 
poor  or  Jodhpoor,  they  exercise  almost  complete  jurisdiction 
within  their  own  domain,  though  not  over  all  the  domains  of 
their  family ;  and  their  obedience  to  the  State  Chief  depends 
mainly  upon  his  power  to  meddle  with  them.  They  pay  him 
certain  dues,  regulated  according  to  immemorial  custom  ;  they 
are  bound  to  render  military  service  against  the  foreigner  or 
against  rebels ;  and  their  lands  are  usually  rated  at  so  many 
horsemen  to  be  furnished  for  the  ordinary  public  service.  At 
every  succession  to  their  states  the  heir  is  bound  to  do  homage 
to  the  Chief,  and  to  pay  into  the  state  treasury  a  fine  of  some 
value — these  acts  being  essential  to  his  entry  into  legal  pos-> 
session  of  his  inheritance ; — he  also  pays  some  other  customary 
dues  of  a  feudal  nature.  In  the  States  of  the  west,  belonging 
to  the  Rathorc  and  Sesodia  clans,  the  domains  of  all  the  subor- 
dinate chiefs  are  rated  at  a  certain  valuation  of  annual  rent- 
roll  ;  and  for  every  thousand  rupees  a  certain  number  of  armed 
horsemen  and  footmen  must  be  provided  for  the  state's  service. 
The  attempt  has  often  been  made  by  the  rulers  to  commute 
this  militia  service  for  cash  payment;  but  the  great  landholders 
have  always  resisted  any  such  attempts  with  united  obstinacy. 
They  know  well  enough  that  to  fill  their  Chief's  treasury 
with  hard  cash  instead  of  providing  him  with  a  rabble  of  their 
own  retainers  would  be  to  transfer  all  real  strength  from  their 
side  to  his.  Their  jealousy  of  his  power  never  sleeps.  Dis- 
obedience to  a  lawful  summons  or  reftisal  to  do  homage  in- 
volves sequestration  of  the  lands — if  the  Chief  can  enforce  it ; 
but  if  he  has  not  got  right  on  his  side  in  a  quarrel  over  the 
homage  to  be  done  or  the  fine  to  be  paid,  he  will  usually  not 
find  it  easy  to  enforce  his  claim.  The  recusant  holds  out  as 
Ions  as  he  can  in  the  ancestral  fort,  or  even  takes  to  the 
holds  with  his  band  of  kinsmen  until  the  guerilla  warfare  ends 
with  a  compromise  and  a  reconciliation.     At  the  worst  the 
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estate  is  only  made  over  to  another  near  kinsman  of  the  out- 
law ;  for  it  is  veiy  rarely  indeed  that  an  estate  is  ever  con- 
fiscated outright  and  annexed  to  the  fisc  by  the  suzerain. 
The  whole  federation  of  kindred  families  would  combine  against 
such  an  absorption  if  there  were  any  practical  alternative. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  complete  and  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  interior  organisation  of  a  Rajptit  State^  or  of  the 
land  tenures.     We  have  said  quite  sufficient  to  explain  why 
the  organisation  of  Rajptit  society  has  been  almost  always 
said  to  be  feudal;  and  indeed  the  resemblance  to  feudal  society 
is  at  the  first  sight  striking  enough.  Even  Colonel  Tod,  whose 
intimate  knowledge  of  Rajpdtdna  has  been  never  equalled, 
and  whose  work  upon  Rajp^t&ia  is  perhaps  the  best  and  most 
exhaustive  special  study  of  Indian  history  and  manners  that 
has  ever  been  produced,  has  been  so  far  misled  by  the  likeness 
as  to  miss  the  radical  distinction  between  the  two  forms  of 
society,  tribal  and  feudal.     Although  he  clearly  understands 
the  connexion  of  those  whom  he  calls   *  vassals '  with  their 
suzerain  to  be  affinity  of  blood,  still  he  insists  that  the  work- 
ing system  of  Rajput&na  is  feudal.     He  devotes  several  chap- 
ters to  proving  the  extraordinary  identity  of  the  feudal  in- 
cidents of  the  European  system   with  that  which  he  found 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  in  Rajptit&na ;  and  it  is  he 
who  is  chiefly  responsible  for   the  introduction  into  writings 
about  Rajpdtdna  of  all  those  mediaeval  terms  (escuage,  re- 
liefs, knights'  fees,  subinfeudation,  &c.),  which   were  seized 
upon  as  convenient  phrases  by  others  who  had  not  Tod's  inti- 
mate qualifying  acquaintance  with  the  facts.     Now  in  these 
days  the  difficulty  of  eradicating  an  accepted  but  inaccurate 
theory  is  enormous,  because  the  habit  of  general  reading  dis- 
seminates it  so  widely,  and  because  even  men  who  could  collect 
and  examine  their  own  facts  find  it  so  much  easier  to  go  to  the 
standard  books  of  reference ;  in  short,  because  over-indulgence 
in  book-reading  and  too  implicit  reliance  on  authorities  produce 
an  atrophy  of  the  observing  faculty.     Colonel  Tod,  however, 
gathered  all  his  materials  at  first  hand;  and  perhaps  we  should 
not  blame  him  for  failing  to  see  that  feudalism  was  not  the 
basis  of  Rajptit  society,  but  an  incomplete  and  modern  su- 
perstructure, and  that  Rajptit&na,  as  he  surveyed  it,  was  a 
group  of  tribal  suzerainties  rapidly  passing  into  the  feudal 
stage,  which  we  now  know  to  have  been  largely  built  up  in 
Europe  over  the  tribal  foundations.     There  are  some  most 
valuable  passages  in  his  book  which  indicate  that  much  of  the 
peculiar  feudation  of  Rajpiit&na  took  its  rise  out  of  the  political 
confusion  of  the  eighteenth  century.     Nevertheless  the  lands 
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held  by  the  head  of  a  branch  family  in  a  clan  he  persists  in 
calling  fiefs  held  of  the  chief  as  of  a  feudal  sovereign^  and  he 
quotes  Hallam  to  show  how  the  feudal  structure  was  based 
immediately  upon  the  necessity  of  mutual  preservation — a 
compact  between  lord  and  vassal  for  exchange  of  service  and 
protection.  This  identical  compact  he  discovers  in  Kajptitdna ; 
and  yet  the  invaluable  documents  which  he  has  cited  might 
have  shown  him  that  the  cement  of  the  system  was  something 
much  stronger  than  feudalism.  The  subordinate  chiefs  of  the 
Jodhpoor  State  had  been  driven  from  their  lands  by  the  op- 
pression of  their  Maharaja^  the  head  of  their  clan  and  the  ruler 
of  their  state.  They  write  thus  (1821  a.d.),  to  Colonel  Tod  : 
'  The  Maharaja  and  ourselves  are  of  one  stock,  all  Bathores. 

*  His  forefathers  have  reigned  for  generations,  our  forefathers 
'  were  their  ministers  and  advisers,  and  whatever  was  performed 
'  was  by  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  council  of  our  chiefs. 

*  Whenever  Marwar  (the  Jodhpoor  country)  was  concerned, 

*  there  our  fathers  were  to  be  found,  and  with  their  lives  pre- 

*  served  the  land.  .  .  .  When  our  services  are  acceptable,  then 
'  he  is  our  lord ;  when  not,  we  are  again  his  brothers  and 
'  kindred,  claimants  and  laying  claim  to  the  land,^  Such  pro- 
tests (and  many  other  instances  could  be  given)  take  their 
stand  on  rights  far  beyond  the  feudal  conception ;  and  indeed 
it  is  universally  assumed  in  every  clan  of  Bajptit&na  that  the 
chief  and  ruler  of  the  state  is  only  primus  inter  pares. 

It  is  of  course  easy,  for  those  who  write  after  reading  the 
'  History  of  Early  Institutions,'  to  show  cause  for  maintaining 
that  a  society  of  this  nature  is  by  origin  primitive  and  pre- 
feudalic.  Sir  Henry  Maine's  remarkable  power  of  insight 
into  the  real  meaning  and  connexions  of  archaic  customs  so 
alien  to  modern  ideas  as  to  be  ordinarily  incomprehensible,  and 
his  luminous  generalisations  upon  the  materials  found  scattered 
over  these  obscure  fields  of  research,  have  greatly  influenced 
local  inquiries  in  India.  He  surveys  and  marks  out  the  whole 
line  of  penetration  into  difficult  and  entangled  subjects,  and 
workers  in  the  field  are  constantly  verifying  the  extraordinary 
precision  of  their  chief  engineer's  rapid  sdignments.  In  the 
actual  condition,  for  example,  of  the  Bajptit  clan-society,  with 
its  tribal  chief  at  the  head  of  a  cluster  of  families  and  sub- 
families, each  having  a  separate  representative,  we  find  a  living 
illustration  of  that  set  of  ideas  to  which  Sir  H.  Maine  points 
as  the  true  origin  of  some  European  aristocracies — the  con- 
ception of  an  aristocracy  deriving  from  blood  alone,  the  fami- 
lies being  noble  according  to  the  degree  of  nearness  of  their 
consanguinity  with  the  pure  stock  of  their  chief,  and  nobility 
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depending  entirely  upon  a  man's  position  in  his  own  clan, 
while  outside  of  all  the  clans  there  is  no  nobility  at  all.  There 
are  in  most  States  a  few  noble  families  belonging  to  a  clan  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  territorial  Chief;  but  we  can  usually 
trace  them  back  to  the  group  upon  which  the  clan  now  ruling 
imposed  its  supremacy  by  conquest,  and  with  these  the  test  of 
nobility  is  intermarriage  with  the  ruling  tribe.  If  they  inter- 
marry, they  also  are  of  good  Rajptit  blood,  though  the  clan  is 
alien.  Land  tenure  is  not  the  foundation  of  this  nobility;  but 
their  pure  blood  is  the  origin  of  their  land  tenure ;  from  the  vast 
estates  of  a  sub-chief  who  lives  in  independence  almost  com- 
plete at  the  head  of  a  branch  family  which  has  multiplied  into 
a  sept,  down  to  the  single  free-holding  Rajptit  who  is  bound  to 
follow  his  kinsmen  to  the  field. 

We  have  thus  the  starting  point  for  a  wide  survey  of  the 
filiation  of  historic  institutions.  Let  us  imagine  Bemier,  who 
travelled  from  Paris  to  Delhi  towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  surveying  the  whole  line  of  connexion  between 
the  Rajptit  noblesse  and  the  noblesse  of  Versailles,  as  he  sav 
them  both.  In  India,  at  one  end  of  his  range  of  survey,  is  a 
primitive  stratification  society,  with  its  tribal  chief  at  the  head 
of  jx)werful  kinsfolk,  and  nobility  beginning  and  ending  with 
the  kinship ;  with  its  tenures  of  land  (excepting  reu^ous 
tenures)  corresponding  to  distinctions  of  birth,  its  hereditary 
officials  forming  a  separate  caste,  and  the  mass  of  its  commercial 
and  cultivating  population  ranked  in  classes  altogether  apart 
from  the  *  upper  ten  thousand,'  as  the  Rajp6ts  might  be 
literally  called  in  more  than  one  state.  At  the  other  end  is 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  absolute  as  an  Asiatic  despot  through- 
out his  dominions,  having  reduced  to  political  nonentity  a  no- 
bility which  was  mainly  the  lineal  and  political  offspring  of  a 
tribal  organisation  powerfully  distorted  by  feudalism.  At 
Ajmere  as  at  Versailles  the  noblesse  of  blood  are  alike  pre- 
dominant and  rigidly  exclusive ;  but  in  Rajptitdna  the  noblesse 
are  the  clan,  and  the  clan  is  the  State,  which  is  as  yet  only 
half  feudalised.  Whereas  in  France  the  King  is  the  State, 
while  nobilty  has  passed  clean  through  and  beyond  the  feudal 
phase,  and  has  not  only  lost  its  political  independence  or  in- 
fluence, but  for  the  most  part  even  its  hold  on  the  land,  yet 
it  still  hangs  together  as  a  separate  caste  by  the  archaic  tie  of 
blood.  The  current  of  a  thousand  years  has  hollowed  out  the 
primitive  organism  into  a  thin  shell,  which  breaks  at  the  first 
serious  social  pressure. 

Side  by  side  with  these  two  extreme  forms  of  true  aristocra- 
tic institutions  we  have' in  the  history  of  India,  as  of  Europe, 
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specimens  of  societies  in  which  the  primitive  forms  have  been 
ntterlv  crushed  out  and  obliterated.  '  The  only  man  noble  in 
*  my  dominions/  said  the  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia  in  reply  to 
a  question  as  to  the  status  of  fiussian  nobility, '  is  the  man  to 
'  whom  I  speak  for  the  time  I  am  speaking  to  him ; '  and  Sir 
H.  Maine  observes*  how  such  a  pretension  would  have 
been  resented  in  Bourbon  France,  by  the  Due  de  St  Simon 
(we  may  add)  for  example.  The  Russian  answer  is  just  what 
might  have  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  Moghal  emperor  of 
India  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  while  the  resentment  of  a 
Sajptit  chief  at  the  bare  notion  of  such  a  status  would  have 
been  twice  as  great  as  a  French  noble's.  Within  both  the 
fiussian  and  the  Moghal  empires  proper,  the  only  dignitaries 
were  official,  and  by  Court  favour.  Yet,  as  we  said  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article,  there  is  no  more  favourite  commonplace 
about  our  English  rule  in  India  than  that  it  has  levelled  the 
native  aristocracy;  though  it  is  impossible  to  do  much  levelling^ 
npon  a  dead  flat,  such  as  had  been  prepared  for  us  by  the*>. 
steam-roller  of  Musulm&n  despotism  and  its  satrapies.  The- 
only  ancient  aristocracy  which  the  Musulm&n  emperors  spared;. 
in  North  India  survives  still  among  the  clans  which  they  could 
oot  subdue  or  break  up ;  and  the  only  aristocracy  which  they 
created  consisted  of  a  few  lucky  individuals  who  managed  to^*. 
bold  and  transmit  for  a  few  generations  the  grants  of  land  ob- 
tained as  rewards  for  service,  often  as  bigots,  lackeys,  or  pan- 
ders. It  is  worth  noting  that  the  emperors  were  never  able  to  < 
reduce  the  Bajptit  chiefs  even  to  the  status  of  beneficiaries,  or 
to  pass  them  into  the  feudal  stage  proper,  for  the  plain  reason 
that  if  the  chiefs  were  willing  their  kinsmen  were  not ;  and  the 
ruling  chiefs  had  never  sufficient  power  to  have  their  own  way 
in  a  matter  of  this  sort. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  written  above 
that  the  political  organism  of  the  ruling  clan  prevails  with 
equal  integrity  in  all  the  Bajptit  States.  It  is  least  damaged 
in  the  Western  and  Northern  States,  which  are  held  by 
the  clans  of  the  Kuchwdhas,  the  Bathores,  and  the  Sesodias^ 
but  even  in  these  states  the  organism  is,  as  we  have  shown^ 
much  overlaid  by  feudal  growth,  the  state  of  incessant  war 
having  prominently  developed  the  obligations  of  military  ser- 
yice  in  return  for  protection,  and  the  practice  of  building 
isolated  strongholds.  But  this  feudalism  is  of  no  earlier 
powth,  for  the  most  part,  than  the  last  centurv,  and  nowhere 
has  the  system  become  entirely  feudal ;  that  is. 
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mUiiary  tenure  obliterated  altogether  the  original  tenure  hj 
blood  and  birth-right  of  the  clan;  although  there  are  some 
few  estates  held  entirelj  as  assignments  for  service,  by  families 
not  belonging  to  any  Rajpiit  clan.  As  the  tribal  chief  is  kept 
in  order  by  his  powerful  kinsmen,  so  the  powerful  kinsman 
has  to  reckon  with  his  brdtherhood.  The  only  class  that  can 
be  taxed  or  trodden  upon  in  real  feudal  fashion  is  the  alien 
peasantry ;  but  even  here  the  cultiyator  is  so  valuable  that  he 
must  not  be  driven  away.  In  the  South-Eastem  Bajpiit 
States,  which  were  most  exposed  to  the  disintegrating  ravages 
of  the  Moghal  and  Maratha,  the  tribal  organisation  has  been 
much  effaced  politically,  and  the  chief  has  centralised  his  power 
and  acquired  almost  complete  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of 
his  territory.  So  that  whereas  in  the  north  and  west  a  ruling 
chief  could  not  break  through  the  compact  front  which  bis 
clansmen  would  at  once  oppose  to  any  serious  political  en* 
croachment,  and  has  a  dubious  jurisdiction  within  the  domains 
of  his  leading  kinsn^en,  in  the  south  a  chief  rules  a  State  more 
^r  less  under  his  own  administrative  orders,  and  a  population 
of  which  his  own  clansmen  form  but  a  small  part.  In  a  State 
of  this  kind,  indeed,  the  chief  families  are  decaying  into  i 
French  noblesse  of  the  eighteenth  century,  living  on  the  rents 
<and  fees  of  manors  assigned  to  them  for  maintenance ;  a  dis- 
tinct class  with  right  to  appear  on  all  state  occasions  and  to 
be  provided  for  upon  the  lands,  but  having  no  independent 
strength  or  separate  following,  while  the  ruler  is  gradually 
centralising  all  power.  It  is  manifest  that  these  States  hafe 
long  been  sliding  into  the  normal  type  of  ordinary  oriental 
government,  irresponsible  personal  despotism ;  and  these  are 
precisely  the  States  which  were  nearest  to  the  brink  of  de- 
struction when  the  English  interposed  in  1817.  In  this  late 
stage  of  the  decay  of  the  tribal  system,  when  a  Sajptit  chief 
lias  managed  to  cut  away  all  round  himself  the  power  and  in- 
dependence of  his  kinsmen,  the  State  topples  over  at  the  first 
^rigorous  push  like  any  other  ephemeral  Asiatic  principality, 
it  is  a  sound  political  as  well  as  a  mechanical  truth  that  yon 
can  have  no  real  support  without  resistance,  or  the  capacity  to 
resist. 

We  may  conjecture  that  primogeniture^  as  a  rule  of  political 
succession,  was  bom  out  of  a  combination  between  expediency 
and  the  right  of  blood.  To  have  any  settled  political  existence 
A  tribe  wants  a  leader,  but  as  that  leader  must  be  of  the  purest 
blood  of  the  founder  of  the  tribal  dominion,  the  choice  is  re- 
stricted to  founder's  kin.  Among  these  the  candidate  niost 
likely  to  unite  the  two  desiderata,  purity  of  blood  and  influence 
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in  the  society^  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  last  ruler ;  and  thus  may 
come  to  be  formed  the  rale  of  primogeniture^  always  subject  to 
qualification  for  the  office^  which  seems  to  have  usually  gov- 
erned succession  to  tribal  states  in  Hajput&na.  The  advantage 
of  primogeniture  as  the  first  step  towards  political  amalgama- 
tion may  be  measured  by  observing  that  in  one  or  two  very 
peculiar  tracts  of  Rajputdna,  where  the  rule  has  never  got 
established,  the  septs  have  never  been  able  to  build  up  any 
political  system  at  all.  On  the  western  border  of  Kajput&na 
is  a  tract  called  Mullfinee,  nominally  within  the  territory,  of  the 
Chief  of  Jodhpoor.  It  is  possessed  by  a  sept  which  clain^s 
descent,  every  man  of  them,  from  the  divinised  ancestor  of  the 
whole  Sathore  clan,  by  a  line  earlier  and  more  direct  than 
that  of  the  Jodhpoor  Chief  himself,  the  acknowledged  political 
head  of  the  Kathore  clan.  According  to  primitive  ideas  this  su- 
perior lineage  gives  a  sort  of  right  to  demur  at  discretion  to  the 
Jodhpoor  Chiefs  authority,  and  the  sept  being  wild  borderers, 
fond  of  feuds  and  forays,  any  good  pretext  for  demurring  to  es- 
tablished authority  is  heartily  welcome.  But  the  peculiarity 
of  this  sept  is  that  though  it  descends  from  one  stock,  it  has  no 
Chief  of  its  own ;  it  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  distinct  family 
groups,  each  separate  and  independent  under  its  head.  A^id 
the  .land  is  not  only  parcelled  off  among  these  groups,  but  there 
goes  on  a  conatant  struggle  between  theordinaiy  rule  of  Hindu 
succ^sion  to  property,  which  divides  off  the  land  among  the 
sons  at  each  succession,  and  the  instinct  of  political  expediency 
which  inclines  towards  primogeniture.  The  ordinary  outcome 
of  this  struggle  is  a  sort  of  inchoate  primogeniture,  allotting  a 
larger  portion  of  the  family  lands  and  superior  authority  to  the 
elder  heir  of  the  chief  family  in  a  group.  But  the  blood  feuds, 
family  and  faction  fights,  and  general  anarchy  caused  by  these 
chronic  quarrels  over  the  land  are  incessant^  and  have  totally 
prevented  any  political  consolidation  of  the  sept  into  a  State. 
The  whole  tract  would  long  ago  have  been  incorporated  quietly 
into  the  Jodhpoor  State,  to  which  it  does  nominally  belong, 
had  it  not  been  an  outlying  country,  full  of  hardy  caterans  not 
easily  tamed.  There  is  also  at  the  north-east  of  RajpHtana 
another  tract  in  a  very  similar  condition,  within  the  territory 
of  the  Chief  of  Jeypoor,  but  peopled  by  a  sept  of  his  clan 
which  pays  very  unpunctually  the  allegiance  it  owes  him. 
Here  .again  this  sept  consists  of  the  descendants  of  a  son  of  an 
ancient  chief  of  the  nuun  stock  of  the  clan,  wlio  went  fortii 
and  conquered  this  ti*act  on  his  own  score  and  private  venture. 
They  have  never  formed  a  St$tte  under  one  tribal  leader;  pri- 
mogeniture exists,  but  as  a  rare  exception  to  the  general  rule; 
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and  they  still  continue  in  the  molecular  condition  of  an  un- 
'  certain  federation   of  family  groups  of  different  magnitudes, 
'  usually  dividing  and  subdividing  the  land  down  to  the  point 
consistent  with  some  kind  of  cohesion  for  self-protection  and 
the  recognition  of  a  head  to  each  family.     These  groups  seem 
to  represent  the  fluid  unconsolidated  stage  of  tribal  aggrega- 
tions, before  they  have  begun  to  crystallise  round  an  acknow- 
ledged head,  and  to  harden  into  political  shape.     And  latterly 
their  consolidation  has  been  greatly  hindered  by  the  policy 
of  the  chiefs  of  Jodhpoor  and  Jeypoor,  who  being  unable  tt> 
control  these  unruly  communities  became  alarmed  lest  they 
should  unite  under  one  head  and  become  formidable  inde- 
pendent rivals.     With  much  the  same  motive  as  that  which, 
according  to  Sir  H.  Maine,  induced  the  English  to  gavel  the 
lands  of  the  Irish  Papists  and  make  them  descendible  to  all  the 
children  alike,  the  Jeypoor  chiefs  exerted  their  influence  to 
push  forward  among  the  refractory  sept  the  custom  of  equal 
division  of  the  land  among  males  on  each  succession ;  using  it 
as  a  wedge  to  split  up  the  groups  as  they  began  to  form. 
Under  this  impetus  each  field  has  in  some  villages  been  repeat- 
edly parcelled  off  into  lots  of  heritage ;  and  as  no  real  central 
authority  has  been  imposed  in  this  tract,  the  interminable  blood- 
letting over  these  landmarks  has  efl^ectively  kept  down  the 
strength  of  the  sept,  and  prevented  political  amalgamation. 

Marriage  plays  so  important  a  part  both  in  the  political  and 
social  systems  of  the  Rajptits  that  some  brief  description  of  it 
is  essential.     The  invariable  custom  is,  to  use  the  term  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  J.  F.  McLennan,  that  of  exogamy,  or  the  custom 
which  prohibits  intermarriage  within  the  clan,  so  that  every 
clan  depends,  for  wives,  upon  the  other  clans ;  for  of  course  no 
Hajptit  can  take  a  wife  elsewhere  than  from  Rajptits.     Thus  a 
Rathore  clansman,  for  instance,  could  never  wed  a  woman  from 
the  most  distant  sept  that  bears  the  Rathore  name ;  if  he  doei, 
the  children  are  certainly  not  pure  Rathores,  whatever  else 
they  may  become.     This  custom  is  very  widespread  and  well 
known  aJl  over  Asia ;  but  the  Mahomedan  law  (of  which  one 
peculiar  effect  is  to  break  up  the  archaic  tables  of  prohibited 
degrees)  has  very  largely  obliterated  it,  and  now  exogamy 
could  hardly  be  better  exemplified  than  in  Rajpiit£na,  wheve 
we  can  trace  it  directly  and  palpably  back  to  its  source  in  tbe 
assumption  that  the  whole  of  a  great  clan  scattered  over  many 
distant  parts  of  a  large  country  are  blood  relations.     Here,  as 
wherever  exogamy  prevails,  marriage  by  abduction  of  the  bride 
flourishes  universally  in  form,  wherever  it  has  decayed  in  fact; 
and  the  ceremony  may  be  witnessed  in  great  perfection  at  any 
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marriage  in  high  life,  when  the  bridegroom  arrives  with  his 
wedding  band  of  armed  kinsmen,  who  dash  their  arms  and  rush 
in  with  a  shout  upon  the  bride's  party.  It  can  be  easily  under- 
stood that  exogamy  has  always  operated  to  stimulate  jealousies 
and  heart-burnings  between  clans,  and  to  make  the  taking  of  a 
wife  a  still  more  troublesome  and  perilous  business  than  even 
in  civilised  life.     For  it  leaves  the  supply  of  wives  in  the 
hands  of  a  neighbouring  clan,  always  jealous,  and  often  at  open 
feud,  who  may  suddenly  refuse  to  give  their  daughters,  as  in 
die  famous  story  in  the  Book  of  Judges  of  the  war  between 
Israel  and  Benjamin.    Disputes  over  brides  and  betrothals  have 
been  important  in  Bajptit  history ;  and  the  observer  begins 
to  understand  the  enormous  part  played  by  such  matters 
in  all  primitive  time.     In  Europe  from  the  days   of  Helen 
of  Troy  down  to  those  of  La  Cara  in  Spain,  we  find  a  woman 
mixed  up  with  the  great  tribal  invasions.  Socially  the  exogamous 
custom  makes  marriage  difficult  by  narrowing  the  field  of  selec- 
tion, for  a  man  cannot  go  very  far  among  strange  tribes  to  seek 
bis  wife,  nor  a  father  to  seek  a  husband ;  so  that  a  poor  man 
often  does  not  marry  at  all,  while  a  rich  man  of  high  birth  who 
can  maintain  a  number  of  wives  is  besieged  with  applications 
&r  his  hand,  in  order  that  the  stigma  of  an  unmarried  daughter 
may  at  least  be  formally  removed.    And  if  there  were  space  here, 
we  might  give  some  curious  facts  to  show  how  this  difficulty  of 
marriage  has  been  one  cause  of  that  constant  morcellement,  or 
splitting  up  into  isolated  groups,  the  larger  group  into  smaller 
ones,  which  is  a  radical  law  of  the  dynamics  which  govern  the 
eonstruction  of  primitive  societies.    In  the  old  war  times  many 
<!ompanion8  of  Bajpdts  took  service  with  the  emperors  in  their 
distant  expeditions  to  the  frontiers,  and  were  placed  under  their 
own  leader  in  charge  of  the  distant  border  forts.    They  settled 
on  the  lands  close  round  these  forts,  became  the  hereditary 
garrison ;  and  their  descendants  may  be  found  occupying  the 
niined  enclosure  to  this  day.     But  as  these  military  colonists 
often  could  not,  by  reason  of  distance  and  the  dangers  of  travel, 
obtain  wives  from  the  legitimate  clans,  they  sometimes  took 
ftrange  wives  in  the  country  of  their  adoption,  and  sometimes 
intermarried  amongst  themselves.    In  the  former  case  they  un- 
^'^Qgly  founded  a  new  sub-caste ;  in  the  latter  they  cut  them<- 
selves  off  from  the  parent  clan,  and  became  a  separate  impure 
plan,  with  internal  subdivisions.     Then  again  the  disintegrat- 
es effect  of  sectarianism  among  the  Bajptits  must  at  one  time 
We  been  great;  for  there  are  in  Bajput&na  many  distinct 
<tttea  who  are  of  pure  Bajpiit  origin,  but  were  detached  many 
generations  ago  by  following  a  peculiar  religious  movement . 
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When  a  Rajpfit  turns  aside  after  the  new  light  ihown  fay  one 
of  the  spiritual  teachers  who  are  incessantly  .ansing  in  EUfiduisin, 
and  completely  adopta  a  new  faith  or  ritual,  he  ezchangei  a 
tribe  fot  a  caste.  And  it  appears  (though  the  subject  is  very 
obscure)  that  whereas  his  tribal  bond  of  consanguinity  eztend<M 
round  his  whole  clan,  in  the  caste  his  kinship,  is  at  onoe  nar- 
lOwed  down  to  that  section  of  the  great  caste  group  which  wa& 
originally  Kajpdt  The  naost  famous  sect  in  Ka/put&na  holds 
within  its  pale  no  less  than  1,444  distinct  groups ;  all  apparently 
formed  by  this  process  of  partial  accretion,  intermarrying  one 
with  another,  but  never  within  themselves.  In  this  instance,  so 
far  as  can  be  learnt,  aU  this  spreading  reticulation  of  spirxtnal 
relationship  has  grown  out  of  the  original  following  after  a 
single  revivalist  who  appeared  only  four  ce&turies  ago.  There 
is  also  in  Bajptitluia  a  very  curious  fraternity  of  warlike  de- 
votees claiming  to  be  founded  by  a  Bajptit  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  fighting  ascetic,  disdaining  any  other  garments 
save  shield  and  sword  belt;  and  these  men,  being  Yowed  to 
strict  celibacy,  recruit  their  ranks  by  adoption,  purchase,  or 
abduction  of  children.  The  orphanage  of  India  for  males  is 
very  commonly  a  religious  order.  ... 

'  Then  there  are  of  course  assignments  of  lands  to  t^nples  and 
religious  bodies,  which  give  nearly  as  much  trouble  to  Bajpfit' 
chiefs  as  ever  churches  and  monastic  orders  did  to  medisval 
European  princes.  It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  a  holy  man  whose 
disciples  are  ready  to  bury  themselves  alive  if  the  government 
puts  pressure  on  their  master  for  land  taxes,  and  thus  to  bring 
down  a  curse  upon  the  whole  administration.  This  is  the  Hmda 
itiethod  of  excommunication,  very  effective  still  in  Kajplitdna, 
ilnd  not  to  be  faced  with  impunity  by  the  most  powerful  chief; 
the  best  known  remedy  being  to  negotiate  a  private  arrange- 
ment with  some  influential  Balaam,  whereby  curses  are  suddenly 
turned  into  blessings. 

The  institution  of  fosterage  of  course  flourishes  among  com- 
munities so  distinctively  of  the  primitive  Aryan  type  as  the 
Rajputs.  And  though  the  foster  family  of  a  chief  is  never  of 
the  Kajptit  clan,  but  belongs  almost  always  to  some  particular 
family  of  a  well-known  pastoral  tribe,  yet  the  foster  brothers 
often  attain  much  influence  and  position  at  his  court ;  and  the 
family  has  a  recognised  hereditary  status  of  ^  kinship  by  the 
*milk.' 

After  this  manner,  therefore,  does  the  cross  of  blood,  the 
change  of  faith,  or  other  variation  from  ancestral  custom,  con- 
tinually operate  to  cut  off  the  diverging  family  from  the  parent 
species,  which  is  kept  pure  through  this  careful  pruning  away 
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oi  irrefpilar  o^hpts.  And  thus  the  pure  Bajpdt  dans  are  those, 
great  kindred  groups  which  have  kept  immaculate  the 'rules 
and  conditions  of  exogamic  connubium  throughout  the  geneal- 
ogy of  their  tribal  tree  in  all  its  branches^  eyerj  family  dbawing 
its  pedigree  leading  back  to  some  branch,  however  insignificant^ 
which  springs  out  of  the  origmal  stem  and  root  of  the  tribe. 
This  is  the  real  aristocracy  of  India,  with  which  every  Hindu 
dynasty  and  family  of  influence  or  new  wealth  (except  Brah^ 
mins)  tries  to  find,  beg,  or  buy  a  connexion,  from  the  petty 
non- Aryan  chief  of  the  Central  Indian  woodlands  up  to  the 
greatest  Maratha  ruler,  the  kings  of  Nepal,  and  the  half-Chinese^ 
princes  on  the  far  north-eastern  frontiers  of  India  and  Burma. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  describe  any  class  of  the- 
population  of  Bajptit&na  besides  the  Bajp6ts,or  much  might  have 
been  said  of  the  enterprising  commercial  class,  with  its  leading 
bankers,  who  made  their  head-quarters  in  the  fenced  cities  of 
Jodhpoor  and  Bikfoir-oases  in  the  desert  which-  marauding 
bands  could  not  reach — and  who  conducted  exchange  operations- 
all  over  India  in  the  midst  of  the  anarchy  of  the  eighteenth  cen* 
tary.  There  is  much  vague  talk  about  the  English  regime  in 
In£a  being  the  paradise  of  money-makers;  but  the  great 
bankers  of  Upper  India  with  one  accord  look  back  regrennlly 
from  these  levelling  times  of  railway  and  telegraph  to  the  golden 
days  of  immense  profits  upon  daring  ventures,  when  swift  run«^ 
ners  brought  early  secret  news  of  a  decisive  battle,  or  a  great 
military  leader  offered  any  terms  for  a  loan  which  would  pay 
his  mutinous  troops.*  In.  those  times  a  man  whose  bills  were 
duly  cashed  in  every  camp  and  court  of  the  Northern  Pro- 
vinces had  often  to  remit  specie  at  all  hazards,  and  the  best 
swords  of  Rajptitdna  were  at  the  service  of  the  longest  purse. 
A  tremendous  insurance  policy  was  paid  to  some  petty  chief 
or  captain  of  banditti,  who  undertook  by  hook  or  crook  to  cut 
bis  way  across  country  and  deposit  the  treasure  at  its  ap-< 
pointed  place.  Something  might  also  have  been  said  of  the 
curious  religious  sects  and  divinities  of  Rajput&na,  and  much  of 
tbe  non- Aryan  tribes.    But  this  is  merely  a  political  sketch 

*  One  of  the  few  picturesque  touches  in  Grant  DuflTs  Histozy  of  the 
Marathas  is  where  he  tells  how  Bajee  £ao,  the  great  Peshwa,  lay  in 
camp  on  the  bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  waiting  anxiously  for  news  of  the 
grand  army  which  he  had  sent  to  conquer  North  India.  He  could 
bear  nothing  until  his  scouts  brought  in  a  runner  they  had  stopped, 
who  had  undertaken  to  run  in  nine  days  across  India  from  beyond 
Delhi  to  Aurungabad  in  the  Deccan,  with  a  message  to  some  bankers 
from  their  correspondents  in  the  North  that  the  Maratha  army  had 
h^en  routed  with  vast  alaughter  on  the  plains  of  Paneeput. 
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of  institutioiiB  that  are  interesting  not  only  by  their  past  his* 
tory^  but  by  the  speculations  which  are  suggested  as  to  the 
transmutations  which  await  them.  Change  these  institutions 
musty  and  rapidly ;  for  under  the  weighty  pressure  of  the 
English  empire  everywhere  we  see  the  old  order  changing, 
givmg  place  to  new,  because  the  English  rule  is  itself  sudi 
an  entire  alteration  of  political  circumstances  in  India.  The 
future  of  these  states  is  a  question  well  worth  the  deepest  con- 
sideration of  those  who  guide  the  policy  of  our  empire ;  for, 
as  we  began  by  saying,  these  states  contain  the  only  ancient 
institutions  in  India  which  have  shown  stability  and  are  worthy 
of  free  men.  Every  other  indigenous  experiment  at  political 
development  in  India  has  broken  down ;  for  the  last  eight  cen- 
turies there  have  been  none  except  ephemeral  tyrannies — a 
hopelessly  sterile  species.  The  Rajput  States,  in  spite  of  all 
their  de&cts,  stand  out  in  marked  contrast  against  the  indi- 
genous despotisms  which  we  overturned,  and  which  are  still 
cropping  up  elsewhere  throughout  India,  or  against  the  Moghal 
empire  at  its  best.  -Our  modem  notions  are  apt  to  make  us 
too  readily  disgusted  and  disheartened  with  turbulent  nobles, 
a  weak  central  administration,  a  bad  police,  and  a  general 
indifference  to  the  great  civilising  watchwords  of  order  and 
progress.  Each  ruling  chief,  in  proportion  to  his  dexterity 
or  ambition,  attempts  to  enlist  these  notions  on  his  own  side 
against  his  nobles.  Now  that  he  no  longer  needs  the  support 
of  his  powerful  kinsfolk  against  external  enemies,  he  feels  their 
restraint  upon  his  internal  authority.  They  help  him  neither 
in  the  field  nor  in  the  cabinet,  for  there  is  no  such  usage  as 
would  necessitate  an  assembly  of  the  notables ;  and  the  minor 
chiefs  often  live  apart  in  their  forts,  hating  and  hated  by  the 
supple  ministers  who  advise  their  ruler,  who  arc  of  another 
caste  altogether,  and  whose  interests  are  entirely  absolutist 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  tendency  of  modem  officialism  would 
be  to  strengthen  the  sovereign  against  the  nobles.  We  have 
the  same  feeling  of  impatience  with  these  troublesome  half- 
barbarous  communities  that  prompted,  and  still  prompts,  many 
able  men  to  rejoice  at  the  crushing  out  of  the  Polish  kingdom, 
with  its  quarrelsome  diet  and  unreasonable  assemblage  of  tu- 
multuous nobles.  Military  rulers  in  Europe,  and  experienced 
European  officials  in  India,  declare  that  order  and  a  strong 
centralised  government  is  the  one  thing  needful.  So  it  is ;  but 
we  must  give  hard^  plants  time  to  grow.  It  is  certain  that 
these  Rajpdt  societies,  held  together  by  all  the  cumbrous  bonds 
and  stays  of  a  primitive  organism,  present  far  more  promising 
elements  of  future  development  than  even  strong  and  well- 
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ordered  despotisms  of  the  normal  Asiatic  type,  where  a  mixed 
multitude  is  directly  under  the  sway  of  one  ruler,  however 
able,  who  degrades  or  dignifies  at  his  will.  Let  anyone  con- 
trast the  account  which  we  have  here  given  of  Bajptit  institu- 
tions with  ihe  descriptions  which  Bemier  (an  excellent  observer, 
and  a  subject  of  Louis  Quatorze)  fives  of  society  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  under  the  Mogfaiu  empire,  when  it  was  still 
flourishing  like  a  green  bay-tree.^  Nor  is  there  any  around 
for  hoping  that  we  are  likely  soon  to  see  in  any  native  Indian 
state  a  race  of  princes  so  able  as  the  descendants  of  Baber,  or 
that  European  education  and  tutorial  superintendence  by  Eng- 
lish officers  will  rear  up  a  generation  of  wise  and  benevolent 
Sajahs  and  Naw&bs.  On  the  contrary,  the  princes  of  India  seem 
to  deteriorate  under  the  listless  security  produced  by  our  pro- 
tection, by  the  absence  of  personal  danger,  and  above  all  by 
reUef  from  the  fear  of  annexation.  The  surroundings  are  too 
strong  for  artificial  training ;  when  a  youth  is  set  up  securely 
as  a  ffolden  imaee  of  wealth  and  power,  he  must  so  wrons  as  a 
rule/if  there  If  nothing  to  stopLn  but  an  Enflish  pofitical 
officer.  In  Rajput&na  there  do  actually  exist,  more  or  less 
dilapidated,  the  natural  institutions  which,  in  various  forms 
and  stages,  have  checked  and  graduated  the  power  of  sovereigns 
all  over  the  world.  The  incessant  bickering  and  contests  be- 
tween encroaching  chief  and  jealous  kinsmen,  the  weak  central 
power,  the  divided  jurisdictions,  the  obstinacy  with  which  a 
mati  of  high  birth  insists  on  the  proper  punctilio  to  be  recipro- 
cated between  himself  and  his  chief — all  these  are  the  tokens 
of  free  society  in  the  rough.  To  make  haste  to  help  the  chief 
to  break  the  power  of  his  turbulent  and  reactionary  nobles,  in 
order  that  he  inay  establish  police  and  a  uniform  administra- 
tion over  his  whole  territory,  is  to  an  Englishman  at  first  sight 
an  obvious  duty,  at  the  second  look  a  dangerous  undertaking. 

*  Take  this  passage  as  a  sample : — '  Instead  of  men  of  this  descrip- 
tion '  (opulent,  educated,  and  well  bom),  *  the  Great  Moghal  is  sur- 
'  rounded  by  slavea  ignorant  and  brutal ;  by  parasites  raised  from  the 
'  dregs  of  society ;  strangers  to  loyalty  and  patriotism ;  full  of  insuffer- 
'  able  pride,  and  destitute  of  courage,  of  honour,  and  of  decency.  The 
'  country  is  ruined  by  the  necessity  of  defraying  the  enormous  charges 
'  required  to  maintain  the  splendour  of  a  numerous  court,  and  to  pay 
'  a  large  army  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  people  in 
'  subjection.  No  adequate  idea  can  be  conveyed  of  the  sufferings  of 
'  that  people.  The  cane  and  the  whip  compel  them  to  incessant  labour 
^  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  driven  to  despair  by  eveiy  kind  of  cruel 
'  treatment,  their  revolt  or  their  flight  is  only  prevented  by  the  prepence 
'  of  a  nulitaiy  force.' 
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J£  these  rough-hewn  obetraetions  to  equality  under  tike  orders 
of  a  central  government  are  once  smoothed  away  they  will  a»* 
suredly  neyer  be  set  up  again ;  and  as  there  is  nothing  that  could 
take  their  place^  the  tribal  chieftain  will  have  oonveited  him- 
self  into' a  petty  autocrat,  responsible  for  his  doings  only  to  the 
paramount  power  which  sustains  him.  Now  the  protected  auto* 
drat  in  a  natire  Indian  state  has  not  as  yet  turned  out  sach  a 
success  that  the  English  nation  can  feel  proud  of  having  brought 
him  out  upon  the  political  stage.  So  it  will  be  wise  to  have 
patience  with  the  wild  ways  of  Bajplit&na  as  long  as  we  can, 
to  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  interference,  and  to  main- 
tain, so  far  as  we  do  interfere,  the  equilibrium  of  weight  be- 
tween chief  and  nobles,  until  it  can  be  adjusted  by  the  light  of 
improved  intelligence  and  education  on  both  sides. 

Whether  such  a  time  will  ever  arrive  is  an  open  question 
with  some  who,  like  the  Comte  Grobineau,*  affirm  that  the 
civilisation  of  Europe  never  has  taken,  and  never  will  take, 
root  among  the  old  races  of  Asia.  And,  looking  to  the  present 
social  condition  of  tiie  Rajptit  clans,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
they  are  declining  fast  in  vigour  and  in  numbers.  It  may  be 
possible,  indeed,  that  throughout  all  Asia  the  warlike  tribes  are 
decaying  under  the  spread  of  European  dominion,  which  seons 
to  be  favourable  only  to  the  prosperity  of  the  industrial  races,  the 
soft  weak  populations  which  swarm  in  the  tropical  regions.  Bat 
these  races  have  no  real  political  future,  and  only  damage  free 
institutions  by  burlesques  that  we  shall  some  day  become  tired 
and  ashamed  of  bringing  out  under  the  patronage  of  her  Ma^ 
jesty  the  Queen.  If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  a  more  polished 
and  reasonable  despotism  is  the  only  political  improvement  that 
Europeans  are  likely  to  introduce  into  India,  then  no  sacrifice 
of  modem  notions  of  uniformity  is  too  great  for  the  object  of 
preserving  as  long  as  possible  in  the  B.ajp(it  countries  these 
last  relics  of  institutions  which  have  elsewhere  proved  fruitful 
in  their  development  of  some  real  advantages  to  political  well- 
being.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  tribal  system  appears 
occasionally  to  stand  right  in  the  path  of  reforms  which  to  a 
European  appear  of  prime  and  peremptory  necessity.  The 
system  would  fall  in  a  few  years  before  an  efficient  State  annj, 
or  even  a  strong  police,  in  the  hands  of  an  able  and  ambitious 
chief;  it  would  be  ground  to  atoms  under  the  regular  mechan- 
ism of  effective  law  courts  after  the  Anglo-Indian  model.  The 
chicane  of  half-civilised  avoca$serte — that  bane  of  all  British 
India — would  make  short  work  of  all  these  vague  customs^ 

*  Trois  Ans  dans  FAsie. 
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and  unwrittea  priyibgea.  When  W6  have  confesded  that  these 
primitive  uistitutioBs  are  at  present  incompatible  with  the  ma* 
chiiiery  of  civilised  law  and  police,  many  persons  will  reply 
that  .tiiejr;.$tand  self^condemned.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  a< 
source  of  :regcet  hereafter  if  these  institutions,  which  have  sur* 
vived  such  .perilous  ages,  and  have  resisted  so  many  despotic 
dynasties,  should  now  under  the  rule  of  a  free  people  auocumb 
prematurely  to  the  ^  cankers  of  a  calm  world,'  before  it  is  clearly 
understood  bow  the  void  which  they  will  leave  can  be  filled  up. 


Akt.  VIII. — Deux  Chanceliers.  Le  Prince  Gortchakof  et  le 
Prince  de  Bismarck.  Par  M.  Julian  Klaczko.  Deux- 
ieme  Edition.     Paris:  1876. 

Tn  this  volume  Mr.  Julian  Klaczko  unites  the  interesting 
■  articles  which  he  had  published  in  the  ^  Kevue  des  deux 
'  Mondes'  on  the  two  leading  statesmen  of  our  epoch.  The 
author  is  a  Polish  patriot,  and  next  to  his  own  cause  that  of 
France  is  dear  to  him ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  when  for  a 
short  time  in  the  Austrian  service,  where  he  worked  with  Count 
Beust  to  achieve  an  Austro- French  alliance,  he  resigned  his 
place  as  soon  as  the  victorious  march  of  the  German  armies 
compelled  his  chief  to  make  '  bonne  mine  k  mauvais  jeu,'  and 
to  accept  the  proffered  hand  of  Count  Bismarck.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  M.  Klaczko  cannot  love  either  Russia  or  Grer- 
many,  still  less  the  two  statesmen  whose  combined  efforts  have 
successively  crushed  Poland,  Austria,  and  France.  He  de- 
plores the  course  events  have  taken ;  he  finds  that  whatever 
may  have  been  the  complaints  of  the  German  Liberals  against 
the  old  Confederation^;  it  was  a  marvellous  conception  from  the 
European  point  of  view  in  order  to  maintain  peace  and  a  just 
equipoise,  and  he  calls  Sadowa,  which  hopelessly  annihilated 
that  venerable  fabric,  a  ^  bataUle  n^faste.'  It  cannot,  however, 
be  said  that  his  antipathy  against  the  authors  of  this  change 
blinds  him  to  their  personal  eminence;  on  the  contrary,  he 
is  fully  alive  to  it,  and  as  regards  Prince  Bismarck,  rather 
overstates  his  case  in  exalting  the  German  Chancellor  into 
a  sort  of  infernal  genius,  whom  nobody  can  resist.  Nor 
does  his  sympathy  with  his  Polish  countrymen,  France,  and 
Austria  carry  him  so  far  as  to  overlook  the  grievous  faults  by 
which  they  have  all  played  into  the  hand  of  their  adversaries. 

In  endeavouring  to  introduce  our  readers  to  the  contents  of 
this  interesting  volume,  we  shall  rapidly  pass  over  the  first  part 
of  Prince  Bismaifek's  career,  which  has  been  treated  iu  a  former 
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Number  of  thia  Review  (No.  cclxvi.)  Of  Prince  GrortchakoflTs 
early  life  there  is  little  to  say.  Sprung  from  a  family  which 
traces  its  orijrin  back  to  the  Rouriks^  he  was  educated  in  the 
Lyceum  of  Tsarskoe-S^ld,  where  he  imbibed  a  strong  taste  for 
the  classics,  of  which  traces  are  still  to  be  found  in  his  de- 
spatches; but  although  he  early  entered  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs,  fortune  was  slow  to  acknowledge  his  merits, 
and  at  fifty  he  still  found  himself  Minister  at  a  secondary 
German  Court  There  at  last  he  was  able  to  render  a  signal 
service  to  his  sovereign,  by  negotiating  the  marriage  of  the 
present  King  of  Wurtemberg  with  the  Grand-Duchess  Olga, 
the  favourite  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  whose  dis- 
tinguished attention  was  henceforth  secured  to  so  successful 
a  servant.  Thoroughly  conversant  with  German  affairs.  Prince 
Gortchakoff,  in  the  midst  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  pre- 
dicted to  his  Government  the  infallible  downfall  of  that  demo- 
cratic and  unitarian  movement,  and  when  at  the  end  of  1850 
the  old  Confederation  was  re-established,  he  found  himself  by 
the  nature  of  things  designated  to  represent  his  country 
at  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  which  his  master,  in  an  autograph 
letter  of  November  11,  saluted  ^  as  a  guarantee  for  the  main- 
*  tenance  of  the  general  peace.'  Henceforth  placed  on  a 
larger  theatre,  he  did  his  best  to  encourage  the  secondary 
German  States  in  their  resistance  to  the  policy  of  the  Western 
Powers  during  the  Crimean  war,  and  was  actively  supported 
by  his  young  Prussian  colleague,  who,  arriving  as  a  stout 
champion  of  legitimacy  and  of  the  Austrian  alliance,  soon 
found  out  that  the  Confederation  was  a  rotten  fabric  and  a  tool 
in  the  hands  of  the  Vienna  Cabinet  to  humiliate  Prussia.  The 
feeling  of  deep  hatred  to  Austria,  which  was  the  conse-. 
quence  of  this  change,  was  fully  shared  by  Prince  Gortchakoff 
on  account  of  the  ^  stupendous  ingratitude '  which  the  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  had  shown  in  1854.  After  having 
saved  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  by  crushing  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  the  Czar  felt  so  sure  of  Austria's  support  that 
he  ventured  to  assure  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  that  in  speaking 
for  himself  he  was  likewise  speaking  for  Austria.  In  this 
belief  he  was  grievously  deceived,  for  the  supreme  law  of 
politics  is  for  each  country  to  defend  its  vital  interests,  and 

S'atitude  can  never  go  the  length  of  suicide.  The  Emperor 
icholas,  in  askine  Austria  to  submit  to  his  Eastern  pretensions, 
simply  demanded  ner  abdication  as  a  great  Power.  If  she  ever 
allows  Turkey  to  come  even  indirectly  under  the  control  of 
Russia,  or  the  latter  Power  to  command  the  Lower  Danube 
and  the  Bosporus,  Austria's  fate  would  be  sealed.     Mettemich's 
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policy  bad  always  been  opposed  to  the  southern  progress  of 
Kussia,  and  Count  Buol  told  his  brother-in-law,  the  Russian 
Minister  in  Vienna,  M.  de  Meyendorf,  that  his  policy  in  the 
Eastern  question  was  inscribed  in  the  map.*  But  the  fault  of 
Austria  was  that  she  did  not  know  how  to  take  a  clear  position 
in  1854.  Placed  between  the  duty  of  gratitude  and  the  demands 
of  political  interest,  she  could  never  make  up  her  mind  to  adopt 
a  decided  policy,  and  by  her  attempts  at  conciliating  antagonistic 
policies  only  managed  to  fall  between  two  stools,  bhe  in-* 
disposed  the  Western  Powers,  which  in  consequence  of  her 
neutrality  could  only  attack  Russia  in  her  extremities,  and 
she  exasperated  the  Russians,  though  she  covered  their  vul- 
nerable side.  It  was  in  this  difficult  situation  that  Prince 
GrortchakoiF  was  called  to  represent  his  country  in  Vienna^ 
and  certainly  he  rendered  it  a  great  service  by  contri- 
buting, particularly  at  the  Vienna  Conference  in  toe  begin- 
ning of  1855,  to  restrain  Austria  from  taking  an  active  part 
with  the  Allies ;  but  he  fully  shared  the  hatred  of  his  country- 
men against  her,  and  when  at  last  she  mustered  courage  to 
transmit,  as  an  ultimatum,  the  very  moderate  conditions  oi  the 
Western  Powers  to  St.  Petersburg,  he  advised  his  Government 

♦  The  Vienna  *  Neue  Freie  Presse '  of  May  4  relates  an  incident 
which  throws  a  remarkable  light  on  the  relations  of  Austria  and  Russia 
in  the  Eastern  question.  In  1853,  shortly  after  the  Menchikoff  mission, 
the  Czar  consulted  Prince  Paskievitsch  on  the  policy  to  be  followed 
by  Russia.  The  old  Field-marshal  said :  '  If  your  Majesty  had  asked 
'  my  ad  rice  before,  I  should  not  have  counselled  any  provocation,  it  being 
'  Russia's  interest  to  abandon  Tiu*key  to  its  natural  disintegration.  Let 
'  us,  I  should  have  said,  not  attack  her,  but  rather  constitute  ourselves 
'  her  protectors.  Our  friendship  will  lull  her  into  security,  and  she 
'  will  continue  to  govern  her  Christian  subjects  badly.  The  Slavonic 
'  Provinces  will  graduaUy  emancipate  themselves  so  fiur  as  to  form  vassal 
'  principalities,  which  yet  must  lean  upon  our  protection.  Let  us  at 
'  the  same  time  extend  our  influence  in  Asia  Minor,  so  that  at  a  given 

*  time  we  may  enter  Constantinople  from  Asia,  while  our  Slavonic  alliea 
'  will  approach  it  from  the  west.  In  this  way  the  solution  of  the  Eastern 
'  question  would  simply  have  been  a  question  of  time.  As,  however,. 
'  your  Majesty  has  not  consulted  me  previously,  and  war  has  become- 
'  inevitable,  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  must  begin  it  by  attacking  Austria 

*  before  we  send  our  troops  against  Turkey.  I  must  take  Vienna,  for 
'  the  defeat  and  the  dismemberment  of  Austria  must  precede  that  of 
'  the  Porte.'  The  late  Lord  Sandhurst,  whose  recent  loss  we  have  to 
deplore,  used  to  lay  it  down  as  a  military  maxim  that  Constantinople 
could  only  he  taken  through  Vienna,  Probably  Lord  Sandhurst,  when 
Consnl-Genend  at  Warsaw  in  1856,  had  heard  Prince  Paskievitsch 
hold  similar  language* 
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to  accept  them^  as  Buesia  was  not  able  to  risk  a  war  witb 
Austria,  whilst  in  a  few  years  she  would  have  recovered  her 
forces,  aaid  mi^ht  then  take  her  revenge  against  the  perfidious 
Power  which  had  imposed  upon  her  the  territorial  cession  of  a 
slice  of  Bessaarabia.  Nor  did  he  take  the  pains  to  conceal  his 
sentiments  towards  Austria,  but  on  the  contrary  gave  an 
ostentatious  publicity  to  them,  which  made  him  popular  in 
BuBsia ;  and  when  after  the  peace,  Count  Nesselrode  retired 
from  a  post  which  he  had  filled  for  fifty  years.  Prince  Alex< 
ander  GortchakofF  was  designated  as  his  successor  equally  by 
his  services  and  by  the  voice  of  llie  nation. 

Among  the  former  Foreign  Ministers  of  Bussia  there  had 
certainly  been  distinguished  men,  but  neither  Bestujef,  nor 
Panin,  nor  Nesselrode  ever  occupied  a  position  such  as  in 
France  was  taken  by  Bidielieu,  Mazarin,  or  even  Choiseul ;  in 
Austria  by  Kaunitz  or  Mettemich.  Since  Peter  the  Great 
raised  his  country  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  Power,  the 
Imperial  authority  had  been  -so  paramount,  particularly  in 
foreign  affairs,  that  every  Minister  was  simply  considered  die 
executive  officer  of  the  sovereign's  will.  It  is  well  known  that 
Nesselrode  had  the  gravest  objections  to  his  headstrong  master's 
Eastern  policy,  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  obliged  to  endorse 
it.  Priiice  Giortehakoff  for  the  first  time  knew  how  to  obtain 
and  to  maintain  a  more  independent  position ;  he  is  not  only  the 
faithful  servant  of  Alexander  II.,  but  the  veritable  leading  and 
responsible  chief  of  his  department,  and  leans  on  theeupport 
of  his  country,  as  well  as  on  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign; 
he  is  proud  of  being  a  National  Minister,  and  the  nation  is 
proud  of  him.  This  position  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
Chancellor  has  in  many  respects  broken  with  the  traditional 
policy  of  Bussia,  which  hitherto  had  strongly  supported  legiti- 
mist {»*inciples  against  revolutionary  passions;  had  endeavoured 
to  maintain  an  equipoise  between  Austm  and  Prussia;  and 
protected  and  patronised  the  secondary  German  States.  It  has 
been  the  destiny  of  Nesselrode's  successor  to  bring  about  a 
complete  change  in  Bussia's  foreign  policy.  He  seconded 
Napoleon's  designs  on  Italy  by  his  proposal  of  a  Congress, 
which  was  the  signal  for  the  rupture  with  Austria  in  1859 ;  he 
tried  to  calm  the  minor  German  Governments,  eager  to  come 
to  Austria's  rescue,  by  telling  them  in  his  famous  despatch 
of  March  27,  1859,  that  the  Confederation  was  ^  ai  combina- 
^  tion  purely  and  exclusively  defensive,'  which,  permitted 
to  localise,  ^  a  war  became  inevitable ; '  and  he  discovered  that 
the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  confirmed  by  a  sham  pl^ 
biscite    was   quite   a  'regular  transaction.'    It  is  true,  he 
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lectured  Coimt  Cavour  for  his  xeTolutionarj  proceedings,  and 
reealled  the  Russian  Mihistev  from  Turin,  but  his  anger  was 
ephemeral,  and  he  soon  recognised  the  Italian  Kingdom.  He 
quietlj  looked  upon  the  dismemberment  of  Denmark,  the 
annexation  of  the  Duchies,  Hanover,  and  Hesse  by  Prussia,  the 
exclusion  of  Ausla-ia  from  the  German  Empire,  and  the  total 
oyerthrow  of  France  in  1870.  There  are  many  Russians  who 
severely  criticise  this  policy,  but  even  they  cannot  deny  that 
Prince  Gortchakoff  without  a  great  war  had  raised  Russia  tao 
a  position  not  less  eminent  than  that  she  occupied  before  the 
Crimean  d^eat.  In  entering  upon  his  office  he  issued  a  circular, 
which  expressed  his  country's  situation  by  the  celebrated  phrase, 
'  La  Russie  qui  ne  boude  pas,  mais  qui  se  recueille  T  but  whilst 
the  national  mind,  after  a  long  period  of  compressicm,  threw 
itself  into  a  movement  of  literary  and  social  expansion ;-  whilst 
the  Emperor  inaugurated  a  new  era  by  the  abolition  bf  serfdom 
and  the  construction  of  railways;. his  Minister,  during  this 
epoch  of  internal  change,  continued  to  follow  an  active  foreign 
policy.  Immediately  after  the  coronation  in  Moscow  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  Caucasus  was  undertak^i,  and  by  a  thorough 
subjugation  of  the  Transcaucasian  Mohammedan  tribes  the 
most  vulnerable  ^de  of  the  empire  against  Turkey  and  Persia 
was  effisctually  secured.  Having  thus  obtained  a  firm  footing 
on  that  mountain  range^  Russia  proceeded  to  the  gradual 
conquest  of  Central  Asia  by  a  concentric  movement  from  the 
Caspian  and  Siberia,  and,  one  after  the  other,  the  Khanates  of 
Bokhara,  Khiva,  and  Khokand  were  reduced  to  a  state  <^  vas- 
salage, soon  to  be  followed  by  incorporation.  Closely  united 
with  France,  he  protected  Montenegro  in  its  squabbles  with 
Turkey ;  he  took  die  part  of  the  Servian  Assembly  when  it  de- 
posed Prince  Kara  Georgevitch  for  having  been  too  favourable 
to  the  Western  Powers  during  the  war,  and  recalled  to  the  throne 
MHosch  Obrenovitch«  In  the  question  of  the  Danubian  Princi- 
palities France,  and  Russia  had  eagerly  pleaded  the  complete 
union  of  Moldavia  and  Yalachia;  Austria  and  England,  how- 
ever, being  strongly  opposed  to  it,  a  combination  was  agreed 
upon  which  maintained  the  separation  but  completely  assimilated 
the  administration  of  the  two  countries.  The  Emperor  Napo- 
leon and  Prince  GortchakofF  then  inaugurated  that  system  of 
national  strategy,  afterwards  to  be  used  by  Count  Cavour  on 
a  much  larger  scale  in  Italy,  which  annulled  diplomatic  ar- 
rangements l>y  a  popular  yot^;  the  double  election  of  Prince 
Conza  practically  achieved  the  union  of  the  Principalities, 
notwithstanding  the  indignant  prc^tesls  of  the  Porte  and 
AnstrioL     Tuncey,  it  is    true,  acknowledged  this  inficing^ 
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ment  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  for  this  occasion  only ;  but  when, 
seven  years  afterwards^  Couza  on  his  turn  was  deposed  and 
Friuce  Charles  of  HohenzoUem  was  proclaimed  hereditary 
chief  of  Roumania,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  declared  that, 
though  he  could  not  officially  patronise  this  election,  it  had  his 
fullest  sympathy.  Prince  Gortchakoff  remained  a  silent  spectator, 
till  the  establishment  of  the  new  dynasty  was  effected,  and  then 
profited  by  this  infraction  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  to  argue  that 
the  whole  instrument  had  lost  its  binding  character. 

The  principal  aim  of  the  Crimean  war  was  to  put  an  end 
to  the  separate  interveotion  of  Russia  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey. 
In  the  identical  note  of  August  8,  1854,  the  Western  Powers 
declared  that  peace  could  not  be  re-established  as  long  as 
Russia  claimed  a  protectorate  over  subjects  of  the  Porte,  to 
whatever  creed  they  might  belong.  The  rights  of  the  Christians 
were  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  initiative  of  the  Porte  itself, 
and  the  solution  of  this  problem  was  attempted  by  the  Hatr-i- 
Hamayoum  of  February  18,  1856.  It  is  true  that  its  contents 
were  pressed  upon  AU  Pasha  by  England,  France,  and  Austria ; 
the  three  Powers  presented  a  common  memorandum  (January 
19,  1856)  on  the  necessary  reforms,  and  obtained  a  verbal  ac- 
ceptance of  their  demands.  But  formally  Turkey  maintained 
her  stand-point,  the  Hat-i-Hamayoum  was  an  authentic  act 
of  the  Sultan.  The  Powers  assembled  at  the  Congress  of 
Paris  declared  that  they  fully  appreciated  its  importance,  but 
at  the  same  time  acknowledged  that  it  gave  them  no  right  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  afiairs  of  the  Porte  and  the  relations 
of  the  Sultan  to  his  subjects.  (Art  9  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.) 
Russia,  as  the  vanquished  party,  was  not  at  that  time  able  to 
oppose  the  principle,  but  at  once  discerned  that  the  Hat  would 
remain  a  dead  letter,  just  as  that  of  Gulhane  of  1839  had  been, 
of  which  it  was  simply  the  enlarged  repetition.  Scarcely  four 
years  afterwards  (May  4,  1860)  Prince  Gortchakoff  invited 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Great  Powers  to  his  office,  in  order  to 
examine  with  them  the  'painful  and  precarious  situation '  of 
the  Christians  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Bulgaria,  and  soon 
afterwards  he  insisted  in  a  circular  upon  the  nece^ity  of  a  new 
conference,  whose  task  it  would  be  to  revise  the  stipulations  of 
1856.  '  The  time  of  illusions  is  gone,'  he  said;  '  hesitation  or 
*  adjournment  can  only  produce  grave  inconveniences.'  Whilst 
in  his  despatches  he  carefully  kept  within  the  boundaries  of 
diplomatic  language,  he  left  free  play  to  the  Russian  Press,  ap- 
pealing to  the  national  sympathies  for  the  deliverance  of  their 
unfortunate  brethren  south  of  the  Danube,  united  by  the  common 
bonds  of  religion  and  race.    He  even  actively  seconded  the 
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aspirations  of  the  Turkish  Christians  to  independence  bj  the 
diplomacy  of  his  secret  agents.  These  intrigues  were  de- 
nounced at  the  time  hj  Lord  Palmerston  with  great  spirit  in 
a  letter  to  Count  Brunnow  which  lias  recently  been  published. 
They  are  in  fact  the  source  of  the  disturbances  now  occurring 
in  Turkey. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  inconsistent  and  contradictory 
policy  of  Napoleon  III.  powerfully  aided  the  Russian  Chan- 
cellor,  but  his  skill  was  shown  in  adroitly  seizing  every  chance 
which  fortune  threw  in  his  way.  Thus  GortchakofF's  intimation 
after  the  battle  of  Solferino,  that  it  would  no  longer  be  possible 
to  restrain  Germany  from  coming  to  the  rescue  of  Austria, 
contributed  to  the  hasty  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Villafranca^ 
which  was  as  favourable  to  Russia  as  it  was  unfortunate  for 
Austria  and  France.  The  complete  execution  of  the  pro- 
gramme *free  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic '  would  have  given 
a  totally  different  direction  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  would 
have  made  possible  a  sincere  reconciliation  between  the  two 
belligerents ;  whilst  after  the  half-solution  of  Villafranca  the 
shadow  of  Yenetia  continued  to  separate  them,  obliged  Napo* 
leon  to  plot  continually  how  he  could  accomplish  by  indirect 
means  the  result  for  which  he  could  not  risk  a  second  war, 
and  therefore  made  the  friendship  of  Russia  doubly  important 
for  France.  At  the  same  time  it  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
strange  alliance  between  Prussia  and  Italy,  which  afterwards 
gave  rise  to  such  important  consequences. 

Grreat,  however,  as  had  been  the  statesmanship  by  which 
Prince  Gortchakoff,  without  drawing  the  sword,  reconquered 
a  position  in  European  politics,  where  his  support  was  eagerly 
sought  by  all  the  Great  Powers,  it  was  perhaps  less  penetrated  by 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  than  his  policy  in  the  Polish  question, 
which  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  the  true  national  Minister.  But 
as  with  this  question  begins  his  joint  action  with  his  future 
brother^Chancellor,  we  must  beg  leave  to  return  for  a  moment 
to  the  latter,  whom  we  left  in  Frankfort,  deeply  dissatisfied 
with  his  personal  position  as  with  that  of  his  country,  and 
firmly  convinced  that  the  policy  of  steel  and  fire  could  alone 
produce  a  change  for  the  better. 

The  accession  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia,  in  the  autumn 
of  1858,  delivered  Bismarck  from  the  false  position  of  a  su- 
perior man  condemned  to  fill  an  inferior  place ;  he  was  recalled 
from  Frankfort^  where  he  had  in  vain  launched  his  biting  sar* 
casms  against  the  inanity  of  federal  diplomacy.  It  is  true, 
that  named  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  did  not  find  there 
a  theatre  for  immediate  action,  although  circumstances  seemed 
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to  press  it  upon  his  Government,  The  new  Ministry  which 
had  been  called  to  take  the  reins  at  Berlin  was  popular  and  com- 
manded a  vast  majority  in  the  Chamber;  the  Prince  Regent,  who 
dismissed  Manteuffel  for  having  lowered  Prussia's  position  in 
Europe,  was  bent  upon  raising  it,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Italian  campaign  offered  an  excellent  opportunity.  Napo- 
leon III.  was  most  willing  to  give  free  play  to  Prussia  in  Ger- 
many if  she  would  let  him  have  his  way  in  Italy ;  he  sent  word 
to  Berlin  by  the  Marquis  Pepoli,  related  to  Prince  Hohenzol- 
lem,  then  chief  of  the  Ministry,  that  he  regarded  Austria  as 
representing  the  past,  Prussia  the  future,  in  Germany ;  *  In 

*  chaining  herself  to  Austria  Prussia  condemns  herself  to  im- 
^  mobility,  but  she  is  called  to  a  higher  fortune ;  she  must 
^  accomplish  the  great  destiny  which  awaits  her,  and  which 

*  Germany  awaits  from  her.'  (Massari,  il  Conte  Cavour,  p. 
268.)  Bismarck,  who  a  year  before  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Emperor,  and  had  heard  words  to  the  same  effect  from 
him,  was  heart  and  soul  for  such  a  policy,  and  warmly  recom- 
mended his  Government  not  to  lose  this  magnificent  oppor- 
tunity of  assuming  an  independent  position.  *  We  shall,'  he 
wrote  to  his  chief,  *  not  easily  find  more  favourable  conditions 

*  in  Austria,  Kussia,  or  France  to  permit  us  to  ameliorate  our 

*  position  in  Germany.'  But  the  weak  and  indolent  Minister 
who  directed  the  foreign  policy  of  the  new  era  had  not  the 
slightest  taste  for  these  adventures.  He  made  fine  speeches 
on  the  rights  and  interests  of  Germany,  wrote  despatches  in 
excellent  French,  lost  his  time  in  fruitless  attempts  of  media- 
tion, and  one  fine  morning  was  overtaken  by  the  news  of  the 
Peace  of  Yillafranca.  It  may  well  be  imagined  how  Bis- 
marck's fiery  soul  chafed  und^r  this  impotent  policy  of  his 
Government,  which,  as  he  said,  did  not  know  how  to  win  from 
golden  opportunities  even  the  smallest  dish  of  lentils ;  his 
anger  was  such  that  he  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  was,  as  he 
says,  only  saved  by  his  strong  constitution  and  by  copious 
potations.  But  if  he  was  disbarred  from  action  he  did  not  lose 
his  time  at  St.  Petersburg ;  on  the  contrary  he  there  laid  the 
first  foundations  of  his  uiture  success.  The  position  of  the 
Prussian  envoys  at  the  Russian  Court  had  always  been  an 
exceptional  one;  since  Princess  Charlotte,  the  daughter  of 
Frederic  William  III.,  had  married  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas, 
as  family  ambassadors,  they  enjoyed  an  intimacy  of  the  Impe- 
rial family,  rarely  granted  to  the  representatives  of  other 
Governments.  Bismarck  improved  these  favourable  conditions 
by  his  personal  attractions.  Known  as  a  warm  friend  of  Russia* 
lie  was  most  cordially  receive  by  the  Emperor,  who  invited 
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liiin  regularly  to  his  bear-hunts,  where  he  did  not  fail  to  ap- 
pear in  the  national  costume,  and  he  was  also  admitted  at  the 
interviews  at  Warsaw  and  Breslau  with  the  Prince  Kegent. 
With  Prince  Gortcbakoff  he  found  himself  united  by  a  cordiaji 
hatred  of  Austria.  Bismarck  became  a  great  favourite  in 
Russian  society ;  never  had  a  Prussian  Minister  been  known  of 
so  bright  and  gay  a  humour,  who  freely  cut  his  jokes  at  the 
Philistines  of  the  Spree  and  the  periwigs  of  Potsdam.  He 
took  advantage  of  his  comparative  leisure  to  study  the  country, 
the  language  and  customs,  and  pushed  his  local  predilections 
80  far  as  to  keep  in  his  house  two  young  bears,  which  during 
dinner  came  to  lick  his  hands  and  play  at  his  feet. 

In  the  meantime  a  constitutional  struggle  had  broken  out  in 
Berlin.  The  King,  by  the  experience  of  the  mobilisation  of 
the  army  in  1859,  had  acquired  the  conviction  that  its  organ- 
isation was  unequal  to  the  wants  of  the  time.  If  at  that  epoch 
a  Minister  in  whose  energy  the  legislative  majority  had  con- 
fidence bad  come  forward,  presenting  the  reform  of  the  army 
as  the  necessary  means  for  a  great  national  end,  he  would 
have  carried  it  victoriously.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  military 
cabinet  of  the  King  had  no  such  views ;  they  deliberately 
considered  the  project  of  the  organisation  of  the  army  as  the 
means  to  bring  about  a  constitutional  conflict  in  order  to  over- 
throw the  Liberal  Ministry;  and  they  succeeded.  In  this 
conflict  Bismarck  had  as  little  to  do  as  Moltke,  and  General 
von  Boon,  the  Minister  of  War,  was  merely  the  instrument  of 
the  military  cabinet. 

But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  leading  advisers  of  the 
King  had  long  ago  thought  of  the  Prussian  envoy  at  St. 
Petersburg  as  the  man  fit  to  take  the  helm  when  the  conflict 
should  have  reached  its  crisis,  and  Bismipt^k  in  his  frequent 
visits  to  Berlin  took  good  care  to  improve  his  relations  withthese 
influential  men  and  with  his  sovereign.  His  next  stepping- 
stone  to  the  Ministry  was  his  appointment  as  envoy  in  Paris, 
after  the  sudden  death  of  Count  Pourtales.  During  his  short 
residence  there  he  naanaged  to  win  the  favour  of  Napoleon  IIL, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  position,  but  whom  Bismarck  even  at 
that  time  did  not  scruple  to  call  in  intimate  conversation  '  a 
^  great  misunderstood  incapftcity '  (une  grande  incapacite  me* 
connue\  shrewdlv  discerning  the  truth  of  Tocqueville's  saying, 
that  this  man  did  not  know  how  to  distinguish  between  thinking 
and  dreaming.  ,  He  made  no  secret  of  his  conviction  that  he 
would  soon  be  called  to  take  the  reins  at  Berlin,  and  sketched 
his  future  policy  with  great  frankness.  France,  he  .said,  had 
no  rebson  to  be  jealous  of  a  rising  and  aggrandised  Prussia, 
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which  would  never    overstep  her  natural  boundary  of  the 
Maine ;  south  of  it  Austria  might  keep,  or  even  increase,  her 
preponderance,  whilst  Prussia,  in  her  present  distracted  state, 
was  condemned  to  depend  upon  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg. 
She  would  have  the  liberty  of  alliances  as  soon  as  she  had 
acquired  her  natural  configuration  by  the  missing  limbs  of 
Hesse,  Nassau,  and  Hanover  (^EUe  manque   de   ventre  dtt 
'  c6t^.  de  Cassel  et  de  Nassau,  elle  a  T^paule  demise  du  cdt^  da 
'  Hanovre,' p.  158),  and  no  alliance  would  be  more  eligible 
to  her  than  that  of  France.     The  Emperor  and  his  Ministers 
listened  to  these  suggestions  complacently,  and  thought  that  if 
M.  de  Bismarck  was  not  quite  a  serious  man  he  yet  might 
prove  a  useful  one.     M.  Klaczko  also  tells  a  curious  anecdote 
that  the  Pru3sian  envoy  tried  to  win  over  M.  Thiers  to  his  ideas, 
and  offered  to  reconcile  him  with  the  Emperor,  which,  how* 
ever,  the  French  statesman  declined,  little  thinking  under  what 
different  circumstances  they  were  to  meet  eight  years  later  in 
Versailles.     Bismarck  was  not  more  successful  in  attempting 
to  win  the  goodwill  of  Lord  Palmerston  for  his  projects  during 
a  visit  he  made  to  England,  and  he  then  went  to  tiie  south  of 
France.     At  Avignon  he  was  met  by  a  telegram  which  sum- 
moned him  to  Berlin,  where  at  last  the  long-expected  crisis 
had  occurred.     The  House  of  Deputies  had  finally  refused  to 
vote  the  increased  military  budget.    Baron  von  der  Heydt  and 
Count  Bemstorff  declining  to   spend  th6  money  without  the 
vote,  resigned,  and  Bismarck  was  called  upon  to  extricate  the 
King  from  a  situation  which  appeared,  constitutionally  con- 
sidered, hopeless.     The  future  has  shown  how  grievously  his 
former  associates,  who  brought  him  into  power,  were  deceived 
when  they  hoped  that  he  would  firmly  establish  Conservative 
principles.     In  taking  leave  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  Paris,  he 
said,  *  Liberalism  is  a  foolery  which  it  is  easy  to  put  to  reason, 
'  but  revolution  is  a  force,  and  one  must  know  how  to  use  it' 

Little  transpired,  however,  at  first  of  his  real  intentions ;  it  is 
true  he  spoke  of  them  to  the  members  of  the  Liberal  majority 
as  frankly  as  he  did  in  Paris,  hinting  that  Prussia  ought  to 
collect  her  forces  for  a  favourable  moment,  and  that  German 
unity  was  not  to  be  won  by  speeches  and  resolutions,  but  by 
blood  and  iron.  It  is  equally  true  that  he  frankly  warned  die 
Austrian  Minister  not  to  expect  any  help  in  future  complica- 
tions from*  Berlin,  and  ingenuously  advised  his  former  col- 
league at  Frankfort,  Count  Bechberg,  to  renounce  Austria^s 
position  in  Grermany,  transferring  her  centre  of  gravitation  to 
J^esth.  But  as  M.  Klaczko  jusUy  observes,  it  is  one  of  Bis- 
manik*B  greatest  arts  to  tell  the  truth  in  such  a  way  that  nobody 
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believes  him;  the  deputies  as  well  as  the  diplomatists  took 
his  declarations  for  mere  swagger;  a  constitutional  contest 
seemed  a  bad  preparation  for  national  action^  and  both  in- 
dignantly protested.  Undoubtedly  his  position  at  that  time, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  govern  without  a  legally  voted 
budget,  was  awkward.  The  Constitution  gave  the  Crown  the 
right  of  levying  existing  taxes,  and  in  this  way  he  might  carry 
on  the  government ;  but  where  was  he  to  find  the  funds,  with- 
out which  his  great  plans  could  scarcely  be  executed?  It  was 
in  this  critical  situation  that  for  the  first  time  he  met  with  one 
of  the  extraordinary  turns  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  which  apart 
from  his  ability  have  so  much  favoured  him.  France  and 
Bussia  since  the  Peace  of  Paris  had  been  on  cordial  terms, 
and  whatever  Bismarck  had  done  to  become  a  third  party  in 
their  understanding,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  as  long  as 
they  remained  united  they  would  allow  the  establishment  of  a 
great  military  monarchy  in  the  centre  of  Europe ;  therefore  the 
greatest  possible  chance  the  Prussian  Minister  could  look  for 
was  an  event  which  separated  these  two  Powers ;  and  this  event 
not  only  took  place,  but  it  took  a  turn  which  revived  the  old 
animosity  of  Kussia  against  Austria. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  had  extended  his  liberal  reforms  to 
Poland ;  he  had  sent  his  brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 
as  governor  to  Warsaw,  and  had  confided  the  civil  adminis- 
tration to  a  highly  gifted  Polish  nobleman,  the  Marquis  Wielo- 
polski,  who   established   a  national    government.      But  the 
incorrigible  political  incapacity  of  the  Poles  was  not  satisfied 
with  these  large  concessions ;  insurrections,  fomented  by  cosmo- 
politan demagogues,  broke  out  in  January  1863,  and  soon  took 
alarming  proportions.    The  European  Powers  at  first  remained 
silent  spectators,  although  already  in  1863  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  did  not  half  like  the  Busso-French  understanding,  in  a 
speech  of  April  4,  had  exalted  the  ^  invincible,  inextinguishable, 
'  inexhaustible  patriotism  of  the  Poles,'  warning  them  not  to 
forget  the  cruel  deceptions  which  at  another  epoch  a  French 
•Bmperor  had  caused  to  them.     France  particularly  held  back. 
The  *  Moniteur '  had  formerly  protested  against  the  idea  that 
she  could  encourage  hopes  of  national  independence  for  Poland, 
and  declared  that  everything  was  to  be  expected  from  the  gener- 
ous intentions  of  the  Czar ;  even  on  February  5,  M.  Billault 
<^ndemned  in  the  Corps  L6gislatif  the  insurrection  as  brought 
^^bout  by  revolutionary  passions.      Suddenly  the  world  was 
startled  by  the  news  that  Prussia  had  concluded  a  convention 
With  Russia,  stipulating  that  the  troops  of  the  two  governments 
should  be  authorised,  on  the  requisition  of  the  military  authori- 
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tiesr  of  the  other,  to  cross  the  frontier,  and  in  case  of  necessity, 
should  be  permitted  to  pursue  insurgents  into  the  territory  of 
the  other. 

This  act  was  at  that  time  considered  as  a  most  imprudent 
provocation,  and  it  is  true  that  Bismarck,  before  the  combined 
representations  of  England  and  France,  w&s  obliged  to  draw 
back  and  to  assure  them  that  the  agreement  had  no  poCtical 
significance  whatever,  but  was  simply  an  arra;ngement  for  the 
maintenance  of  security  on  the  borders  of  the  two  countries ; 
he  even  informed  them  somewhat  later,  that  the  necessary 
instructions  to  carry  the  convention  into  effect  had  never  been 
drawn  up ;  it  might  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  a  dead  letter. 
But  if  this  was  a  retreat,  it  was  more  than  compensated  by  the 
advantage  he  drew  from  it ;  it  provoked  England,  France,  and 
Austria  into  a  diplomatic  catnpaign,  which  ended  by  pro- 
foundly dividing  them,  by  shaking  the  good  understanding  be- 
tween France  and  Russia,  and  thus  creating  ^  tiew  situation, 
of  which  Prussia  was  to  reap  all  the  benefit 

Bismarck  knew  beforehand  that  Russia  would  never  yield 
in  the  Polish  question  to  diplomatic  representations,  and  at 
once  discovered  that  Prince  GortchakofF  only  accepted  the 
discussion  with  the  Western  Powers  in  order  to  gain  time  for 
crushing  the  insurrection.  He  therefore  not  only  declined  to 
support  the  concessions  tirhich  England  and  France  recom- 
mended iu  St  Petersburg,  but  franBy  took  the  sideof  Rusd^, 
and  .'60  secured  her  gratitude  and  future  aid,  whilst  his  real 
adversary  Austria,  in  strange  blindness,  not  only  joined  the 
Western  Powers  in  their  unsuccessful  diplomatic  campaign^ 
but  actually  favoured  the  insurrection  from  the  Galician  side. 
The  Vienna  Cabinet  thus  managed  first  to  compromise  anew 
its  relations  with  Russia,  and  then  to  dissatisfy  France  by 
drawing  back  when  the  moment  for  action  was  at  hand.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon,  greatly  embarrassed  by  his  ill  luck,  took  a 
hint  from  Prince  GortchakofF,  transndtted  by  the  Marquis 
Pepoli,  Italian  Minister  at  St  Petersburg,  and  started,  his  pro- 
ject of  a  Univereal  Congress,  which  broke  down  under  the 
curt  refusal  of  Lord  Russell,  greatly  resented  by  the  Emperor. 
In  this  way  all  the  former  relations  of  the  Great  Powers  were 
dissolved.  England,  France,  and  Austria  were  mutually  es- 
tranged ;  Prince  GortchakofF,  to  whose  firmness  and  skill  the 
nation  ascribed  its  escape  from  a  great  danger,  rose  to  the 
height  of  popularity,  and  Prussia,  hitherto  isolated,  was  hence- 
forth sure  of  the  Russian  alliance. 

As  long  as  the  Polish  negotiations  lasted  Bismardk  hfld 
shown  a  supreme  indifference  to  the  much- vexed  question  of 
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ihe  Dacbies ;  even  in  October  1863,  when  the  Diet  of  Frank- 
fort resolved  upon  the  Federal  execution  in  Holstein,  he  pro~ 
znised  the  British  envoy  in  Berlin,  Sir  A.  Buchanan,  to  prevent 
what  he  called  a  whim  of  the  Secondary  States,  if  Denmark 
accepted  tiie  English  mediation ;  but  no  sooner  had  Napoleon 
launched  his  congress-project,  than  he  found  that  he  could  no 
longer  oiFer  any  objection  to  the  exeqution.  At  this  moment 
an  event  took  place  which  gave  a  wholly  new  turn  to  the  whole 
situatiom  The  King  of  Denmark  died  November  15 ;  his  sue. 
cessor  sanctioned  the  constitution,  to  which  the  Diet  had  ob- 
jected^  and  the  national  agitation  in  Denmark,  as  well  as  in 
Germany^  made  a  conflict  inevitable.  .We  think  M.  Klaczko 
goes  too  far  in  representing  Bismarck  as  having  from  the  be- 
ginning pursued  a  deeply  premeditated  game,  in  order  to  swallow 
the  Duchies ;  on  the  contrary,  his  first  plan  was  to  crush  the 
movement,  and  when  he  found  this  impossible,  from  the  violent 
excitement  prevailing  in  Germany  on  this  question,  he  con- 
trived to  seduce  Austria  into  a.  plan  of  joint  operations,  which 
proved  singularly  mischievous  to  herself.  During  the  whole 
course  of  this  affair  he  was  discreetly  but  effectively  supported 
by  his  Russian  colleague,  who  constantly  assured  Lord  Napier 
that  Bismarck  himself  had  moderate  views,  and  was  only  obliged 
to  act  in  order  not  to  be  overruled  by  the  King  and  the  national 
movement.  When  at  th^  London  Conference  the  Prussian 
Premier  was  compelled  by  Austria  and  the  Diet  to  join  in  the 
memorable  declaration  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the  Prince  of 
Augustenburg,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  did  him  the  service  to 
'Cede  his  very  distant  claims  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg^ 
and  so  enabled  him  to  play  out  a  harmless  candidate  against  a 
dangerous  one.  When  Austria  had  acquiesced  in  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  conflicting  rights  of  these  two  princes,  and 
had  blindly  signed  the  joint  peace  with  Denmark  without  re- 
quiring any  guarantees  as  to  the  erection  of  the  Duchies  into 
an  independent  federal  State,  he  found  himself  e7i  tete-ct^tite 
with  her,  and-  now  seriously  set  to  work  for  the  annexation  of 
Sleswig-Holstein. 

It  is  in  executing  this  plan  that  he  finally  proved  the  mas- 
tership of  his  unscrupulous  diplomacy.  Sure  as  he  felt  of 
Russia's  silent  support,  he  knew  that  he  absolutely  needed  the 
complicity  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon^  and  with  great  dex- 
terity managed  to  secure  it.  The  French  sovereign,  after  the 
successive  failures  of  the  Polish  affair  and  of  his  project  of  a 
General  Congress,  was  bent  upon  re-establishing  his  prestige 
by  some  great  stroke,  and  thought  that  the  menacing  conflict 
between  the  two  German  Powers  presented  a  good  opportunity 
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for  it  When,  therefore,  Bismarck  in  the  autumn  of  1864 
paid  a  visit  at  Biaritz,  he  was  well  received ;  he  assured  the 
Emperor  that  his  alliance  with  Austria  had  been  a  mere 
incident,  and  that  he  looked  to  France  and  Italy  as  the 
natural  allies  of  Prussia ;  he  knew  that  Napoleon's  mind  was 
bent  upon  the  completion  of  his  Italian  programme,  and  repre^ 
sented  the  joint  action  of  Prussia  and  Italy,  under  the  diplo- 
matic assistance  of  France,  as  the  most  effective  means  to 
accomplish  this  end.  Although  no  fixed  plan  was  agreed 
upon,  it  is  not  doubtful  that  the  Emperor  listened  with  com- 
placency to  this  idea,  and  shortly  afterwards,  M.  Benedetti,  i 
warm  friend  of  the  Italian  cause,  was  appointed  French  amr 
bassador  at  Berlin.  In  the  execution  of  his  designs  Bismarck 
had,  however,  to  overcome  great  impediments ;  he  still  was  in 
open  conflict  with  the  Legislature  and  with  public  opinion  ia 
Germany ;  the  King  and  the  Court  would  not  hear  of  a  war 
with  Austria,  still  less  of  an  alliance  with  revolutionary  Italy. 
The  Minister,  therefore,  while  pursuing  with  relentless  tenacity 
his  plan,  had  to  make  frequent  halts  on  his  way,  of  which 
the  most  important  was  the  Convention  of  Gastein;  but  he 
succeeded  in  convincing  Benedetti,  as  well  as  the  Italian 
statesmen,  that  these  complications,  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
necessity  of  circumstances,  would  not  imperil  the  ultimate  re- 
sult. Moreover,  he  had  at  once  penetrated  the  complicated 
strategy  of  Napoleon,  which  was  disclosed  in  1866  in  the 
famous  letter  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  : — The  aggrandisement 
of  Prussia,  in  the  North  of  Germany,  as  an  equipoise  to  Bussia, 
whilst  Austriil  was  to  maintain  her  great  position  in  Germany, 
perhaps  even  to  win  back  Silesia  as  a  compensation  for  Yenetia, 
which  she  was  to  cede  to  Victor  Emmanuel;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  Middle  State  on  the  Bhine,  destined  to  form, 
with  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  *  a  union  more  intimate,  an  ox^ani- 
*  sation  more  powerful,'  i.e.  a  new  Bhenish  Confederation  under 
the  de  facto  protectorate  of  France ;  and  lastly,  a  rectification 
of  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  French  Empire.  Such  were 
the  visions  floating  before  the  eyes  of  Napoleon,  which  he 
hoped  to  realise  by  the  conflict  of  the  two  German  Powers,  and 
which  Bismarck  wisely  abstained  from  dispelling  from  the 
mind  of  the  Imperial  dreamer,  who  only  knew  the  Germany 
of  his  youth  and  not  of  the  present  day.  He  saw  Napoleon's 
doubts  whether  even  Prussia  and  Itsdy  united  would  be  a 
match  for  the  Austrian  army,  which  France  had  been  scarcely 
able  to  vanquish  in  1859 ;  he  discerned  the  Emperor's  design 
to  interfere  as  mediator  when  the  two  rivals  would  be  ex- 
hausted ;  but  he  did  not  impugn  the  plan,  knowing  it  to  be 
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hollow,  and  without  taking  any  engagement  he  came  back 
from  his  second  visit  to  Biaritz  sure  of  the  friendly  neutrality 
of  France  in  the  impending  struggle.  M.  Klaczko  has  an 
eloquent  page  on  the  walks  of  the  Emperor  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  Prosper  M^rim^e  along  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
caye,  followed  at  a  respectful  distance  by  the  Prussian  Prime 
Minister,  developing  his  ideas,  and  generally  receiving  only  a 
slightly  incredulous  look  as  answer.  Napoleon,  in  listening 
to  the  plans  by  which  his  interlocutor  disposed  in  the  most  o£ 
hand  manner  of  the  destinies  of  Europe,  is  even  said  to  have 
whispered  to  his  poet-companion,  '  he  is  mad; '  little  thinking 
that  this  maniac,  at  whose  fertile  imagination  he  inwardly 
smiled,  would  turn  out  a  terrible  realist,  who  five  years  after- 
wards would  consign  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Wilhetmshohe. 

There  is  a  grain  of  folly  in  every  great  genius ;  and  it 
certainly  required  an  audacity  next  to  foolhardiness  in  Bis- 
marck to  risk,  even  with  all  the  elements  of  strength  of  which 
he  was  conscious,  the  game  on  which  he  staked  the  future 
greatness  of  his  country,  but  possibly  also  its  utter  ruin. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  was  fully  'aware  of  the 
odds  against  him ;  he  was  still  at  variance  with  the  King,  the 
Court,  and  the  Nation,  nor  was  the  army  enthusiastic  for  a  con- 
flict with  Austria  and  an  alliance  with  Italy,  the  only  Power 
from  which  he  could  look  for  active  help.  What  would  have 
been  his  position  if  Austria  had  resigned  herself  to  the  sacrifice 
of  Venetia,  which  she  was  to  lose  sooner  or  later,  in  exchange 
for  the  Danubian  Principalities  proposed  by  Italy?  ^  What  if 
she  had  only  maintained  her  simple  adherence  to  the  proposition 
of  a  Congress,  as  advanced  by  Napoleon  ?  Was  the  Prussian 
Premier  prepared  to  declare  before  a  European  Areopagus  that 
he  must  have  the  Duchies  because  the  frontiers  of  Prussia 
were  ill  defined?  In  the  confidential  conversations  with 
General  Govone,  whose  despatches  Lamarmora  has  published, 
the  difiiculty  of  drawing  on  the  King,  of  overcoming  his  super- 
stitions, his  old-fashioned  ideas,  his  legitimist  scruples,  con- 
stantly recur.     The  Minister  was  afraid  of  leaving  Berlin  for 

*  In  fact,  though  M.  Klaczko  does  not  seem  aware  of  it,  Austria 
did  offer  to  France  to  make  that  concession  as  early  as  May  10  in 
exchaDge  for  the  French  alliance.  With  supreme  infatuation  Napoleon 
III.  rejected  that  offer.  That  was  the  one  &tal  incident  on  which  the 
"whole  decline  and  fall  of  the  Second  Empire  turned.  The  most  accu- 
rate and  complete  account  of  these  complicated  diplomatic  transactions 
which  we  have  seen,  is  to  be  found  in  M.  SoreVs  *  Guerre  Franco- Alle- 
'  mande/  a  work  of  great  merit  and  interest,  to  which  we  regret  that 
we  cannot  devote  more  space  in  these  pages. 
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a  Conference^  because  occult  infiuenbes  might  bring  about  aa 
interview  of  his  master  with  the. Emperor  Prancis  Joseph ;  he 
felt  obliged  to  have  the  avenues  of  the  palace  carefully  watched 
(Beuedetti, '  Ma  Mission  en  Prusse/  p.  129).  Even  when  the 
loi^-desired  war  was  at  hand^  Bismarck,  though .  convinced  of 
Prussia's  military  superiority,  was  well  aware  of  the  magnitude 
,of  the  struggle  upon  the  result  of  which  his  whole  fate  de- 
pended. ^Almighty  God  is  sometimes  capricious,'  he  said 
in  I  his  flippant  way  to  Count .  Barral,  the  Italian  envoy,  at 
the.  moment  when  hostilities  had  begun  (Lamarmora, '  Un  po' 
'  piii  di  luce,'  p.  332) ;  he  assured  a  friend  that  he  wojuld  retuxii 
victorious  or  perish  with  the  last  charge  of  cavalry ;.  he  even  is 
reported,  we  do.  not  know  upon  what  authority,  to  have  given 
it  as  his  opinion  that  in  certain  drcumstanoes.  death  on  the 
scaffold  was  neitlier  the  most  degrading  nor  the  worst  end  one 
might  meet  with  (p.  234);  and  when,  aflber.  the.  battle  of 
Sadowa,  an  officer  accosted  him  with  the  words, '  .Now  your 
'  Excellency  is  a  great  man ;  if  we  had  lost  the  day  you  would 
'  have  been  a  great  criminal,'  ho  answered  with  a  hearty,  laugh, 

*  You  are  perfectly  right.'  The  result  decided  for  hw;  and 
however  we  may  condemn  the  means  by  which  he  brought  it 
^about,  however. fortune  has  favoured  him  in  some,  of  the  most 
critical  moments,  every  impartial  observer  must  acknowledge 
that  the  ability  with  which .  he  conducted  this  difficult  jswn- 
paign,  the  perspicacity  with  which  he  profited  by  his  adversaries' 
faults,  the  energy  with  which  he  turned  to  account  every  ele- 
ment, apt  to.  come  to  his  aid,  were  prodigious,  and  would 
alone  suffice  to  mark  his  place  as  one  of.  the  first  men  of  his 
age.  But  he  surpassed  himself  during  the  two  momentous 
months  which  .followed  the  decisive  victory,  when  he.  pushed 
his  unscrupulous  boldness  to  the  very  last  lamits,.  without  one 
moment  losing  sight  of  what  was  possible.     *  We  shall  have  a 

*  peace  which  will  be  worth  the  trouble,'  he  wrote  to  his  wife, 
^  if  we  do  not  exaggerate  our.  demands,  and  do  not  believe  we 

*  have  conquered  the  world. .  Unfortunately,  we  are  .inclined 
^  to  be  as  easily  intoxicated  as  to  despair^  and  I  have  the  dis- 
^  agreeable  task  to  put  water  into  boiling  wine,  and  to  insist  that 
/  we  are  not  alone  in  Europe,  but  have  three  neighbours.'  It 
was  certainly  difficult  to  preach  cool  reason  to  the  miUtary 
men,  who,  elated  by  their  victories,  would  fain  have  swallowed 
all  Germany,  and,  as  he  said,  'though  not  seeing  further  than 
.*  their  noses,  were  basking  on  the  foaming  wave  of  phrases.' 

^  The  news  of  Sadowa  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  Tmle- 

^ries,  destroying  the  whole  political  edifice  of  the  planning 

Caesar,  and  filling  with  patriotic  anxiety  even  th<a  most  de- 
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oided^  Bonapartist  partisans  of  Bismarck.  Yenetia,  it  is  true, 
"was  ceded ;  but  what  became  of  the  G-erman  programme  of  the 
Emperor  ?  of  his  assurance  that  no  question  in  which  France 
had  an  interest,  would  be  decided  without  her  assent  ?r  among 
which  questions  was  expressly  mentioned  '  every  modification 
'  df  the  map  of  Europe  for  the  exclusive  profit  of  a  great 
^  Power.'  Prussia  proceeded  to  annex  the  Duchies^  Hanover, 
Hesse^  Nassau^  and  Frankfort,  and  to  exclude  Austria  from 
Germany,  though  the  Emperor  had  promised  to  maintain 
her  great  position  in  Germany.  Bismarck  himself  acknow- 
ledged in  his  celebrated  speech  of  January  14,  1874,  in  the 
Reichstag,  that  Prussia's  situation  at  that  moment  ,had  been 
moat  critical.  '  If  France,'  he  said,  ^  had  only  a  smaJl  force  at 
^  her  disposition,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  f onn  a  very 
'•^  respectable  army  by  uniting  with  the  South-Germdn  contin- 

*  gents ;-  an  army  which  Would  have  immediately  compelled  us 

*  to  abandon  all  our  successes  in  Austria  in  order  to  protect 
'Berlin.'  But  Napoleon,  su£fering  already  from  the  disease 
which  had  for  some  time  been  undermining  his  health,  was 
so  overcome  with  the  untoward  results  of.  the  war,  which  he 
himself  bad  promoted,  that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
for"  a  decided  policy.  In  vain  did  Count  Walewski  urge  him 
to  place  at  least  a  corps  of  100,000  men  on  the  Rhine ;  the 
Emperor  replied! that  he  had  not  got  them*  In  vain  did  the 
Due  de- Gramont  write  from  Vienna  that  Prussia^  although 
victorious;  was  well-nigh  exhausted,  and  was  not  ableto  risk  a 
war  with  France..  In  vain  Baron  Beust,  whb  had  come  to  Paris 
to  implore  the  support  of  France,  urged  upon  the  Emperor  that 
he  might  dominate  the  situation  by  a  simple  military  demon- 
stration; and  that  if  he  allowed  that  moment  to  escape^  he 
would  be  forced  to  go  to  war  not  only  with  Prussia 'but  with 
all  Germany.  In  vain  the  Queen  of  Holland  pressed  upon  the 
French  Minister  at  the  Hague  that  it  was  more  than  a  crime, 
that  it  was  a  fault,  to  allow  the  strangling  of  Austria;  that  the 
future  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  was  at  stake,  the  Emperor  was 
of  opinion  that  it  was  not  advisable  ^  de  courir  des  aventures  ; ' 
he  did  not  even  think  at  this  critical  moment  of  his  former 
project  of  a  European  Congressj  altiiough  it  would  certainly 
have 'been  more  opportune  after  a  great  war  than  before  it, 
and  was  even  contemplated  as  desirable  by  Prince  Gortchakoff 
under  the  first  impressioh  of  Sadowa.  At  one  moment  after 
-Sadowa,the  wiseiand  energetic  advice  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
^had  all  but  prevailed.  It  had  been  decided  at  a  Cabinet  held 
St  St.  Cloud .  that  the  Legislative  Body  should  be  convoked 
and  the  army  placed  on  a  war  footing.     The  ordonnance  to  that 
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effect  was  actually  drawn,  and  was  to  have  appeared  in  the 

*  Moniteur '  the  next  morning.  But  in  the  night  everythiiig 
changed ;  M.  de  Lavalette  and  M.  Rouher  regained  their  as- 
cendancy over  the  Emperor ;  the  ordonnance  was  suppressed ; 
and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  resigned.  We  give  this  anecdote 
on  the  personal  authority  of  the  chief  actor  in  this  remarkable 
transaction.  M.  Rouher  thought,  as  we  have  learnt  by  a  letter 
published  in  the  ^  Papiers  et  Correspondance  de  la  FamUle 
^  Imp^riale/  vol.  ii.  p.  225,  that  public  opinion  would  be  satisfied, 
if  Prussia  consented  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  frontiers 
of  1814,  in  this  way  effacing  the  consequences  of  Waterloo. 
This  rectification  would,  however,  not  be  considered  as  a  full 
acquittance  for  the  future.  Germany  was,  in  his  opinion,  only 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  numerous  oscillations  through  which 
she  would  have  to  pass  before  reaching  her  consolidation ;  the 
Southern  States,  particularly,  would  be  in  a  short  time  the 
apple  of  discord,  and  France  would  then  be  more  ready  to 
profit  by  circumstances. 

It  was  for  this  purpose  that  M.  Benedetti  was  sent  to  the 
Prussian  headquarters  in  Moravia,  and  he  has  himself  in- 
genuously told  the  world  how  he  was  outwitted  by  the  Prussian 
Premier.  The  first  aim  of  Bismarck  in  this  momentous  situa- 
tion was  to  gain  time  in  order  to  settle  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
with  Austria ;  he  found  himself  obliged  to  make  some  conces- 
sions to  France,  as,  for  instance,  the  integrity  of  Saxony  and 
the  eventual  retrocession  of  the  northern  districts  of  Slesvig  to 
Denmark,  destined  to  remain  a  dead  letter ;  but  he  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  French  diplomatist  aloof  from  the  negotiation 
with  the  Austrian  plenipotentiaries,  by  assuring  him  that  be 
was  perfectly  disposed  to  accept  combinations  by  which  France 
and  Prussia  might  solve  most  of  the  pending  questions  which 
still  menaced  the  peace  of  Europe.  Closely  united,  these  two 
Powers  would  not  have  to  fear  an  armed  resistance,  either 
from  England  or  from  Russia-     '  I  shall  not  say  anything  new 

*  to  your  Excellency,'  wrote  Benedetti  from  Nicolsburg  to  his 
chief,  *  in  announcing  that,  in  M .  de  Bismarck's  opinion,  we 
'  ought  to  look  for  a  compensation  in  Belgium,  and  he  has 

*  offered  me  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  this  subject 

*  He,  however,   thinks  it  possible  to  find  also  something  in 

*  the  Palatinate.'  But  nothing  was  settled.  The  Prussian 
Minister  obtained  his  chief  end ;  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
were  signed  with  Austria ;  and  when  tired  by  this  procras- 
tination the  Emperor  afterwards  asked  simply  for  the  ces- 
sion of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  he  told  Benedetti  tiiat 
this  would  be  war,  and  invited  him  to  direct  his  sovereign's 
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attention  to  the  circumstance^  that  in  such  a  conflict^  pregnant 
with  revolutions,  the  German  dynasties  might  prove  more  solid 
than  that  of  Napoleon.  The  Emperor  was  frightened,  and 
drew  hack,  but  Bismarck  turned  the  demand  admirably  to 
account  by  communicatingit  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Southern 
States,  who  had  come  to  JBerlin  to  conclude  their  peace  with 
Prussia.  He  had  at  first  asked  enormous  sacrifices  from  them, 
and  they  had  implored  the  mediation  of  France,  which  was 
granted.  He  now  showed  himself  more  lenient;  proved  to 
them  that  France,  whilst  feigning  to  help  them,  had  tried  to  get 
compensations  at  their  expense,  and  offered  to  defend  them 
against  the  conunon  enemy.  They  accepted,  and  concluded 
with  Prussia  a  secret  alliance  defensive  and  ofiensive,  by  which 
the  contracting  parties  guaranteed  to  each  other  the  integrity 
of  their  territories,  and  the  Southern  States,  in  case  of  war, 
placed  their  military  forces  under  the  conmiand  of  the  King  of 
Prussia. 

As  long,  however,  as  the  definitive  peace  with  Austria 
was  not  signed,  Bismarck  thought  it  prudent  to  continue  the 
game,  which  he  has  later  designated  by  the  name,  hitherto 
unknown  to  diplomacy,  of  ^  dilatory  negotiations.'  He  still 
assured  Benedetti  that  Prussia  needed  the  alliance  of  a  great 
Power,  and  that  France  would  be  the  most  desirable;  it 
was  impossible  to  cede  an  inch  of  German  territory,  but 
'other  arrangements  miffht  be  made  apt  to  satisfy  the  re- 
'  spective  interests  of  both  countries.'  Napoleon  had  hitherto 
refused  to  entertain  any  project  on  Belgium;  he  had  even, 
as  M.  Klaczko  tells  us,  qualified  such  an  enterprise  as  '  an 
'  act  of  brigandage.'  BafBed  in  all  his  plans  of  compensa- 
tion, and  yet  bent  upon  obtaining  an  equivalent,  he  began  to 
listen  to  Benedetti,  who  came  to  Paris  about  the  middle  of 
August,  proposing  to  accept  boldly  the  principle  of  nationality, 
and,  as  there  was  no  Belgian  nationality,  to  negotiate  a  secret 
treaty  with  Prussia,  by  which  the  latter  Power  would  take  the 
engagement  not  to  oppose  the  aggrandisement  of  France  in  the 
north.  Authorised  by  the  Emperor  to  negotiate  a  secret  act 
in  this  sense,  Benedetti,  after  his  return  to  Berlin,  pursued  this 
dark  project  without  the  knowledge  of  his  official  chief,  and 

E resented  the  draft  of  a  convention  to  that  efiect  in  his  own 
andwriting  to  Bismarck,  who  made  some  observations,  asked 
for  certain  changes,  and  in  this  way  gained  time  till  the  Peace 
of  Prague  was  signed  (August  26) ;  then  suddenly  he  showed 
hesitation ;  he  was  afraid,  he  said,  lest  the  Emperor  might  use 
thiB  neeotiatton  to  produce  a  conflict  between  Prussia  and 
£nglana«    The  ambassador^  surprised  by  this  sudden  evolution^ 
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asked  for  new  instructions.  The  Emperor,  greatly  embar- 
rassedy  having  dismissed  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  ordered  M.  de 
Lavalette  to  publish  the  famous  circular  of  September  15,  which 
was  a  plea  for  large  national  agglomerations.  Bismarck  mean- 
while had  left  for  his  country-seat,  where  he  stayed  till  De- 
cember ;  and  the  only  result  of  this  profligate  negotiation  was 
a  most  compromising  document,  which  placed  France  at  the 
discretion  of  Prussia,  who  did  not  fail  to  turn  it  to  a  terrible 
use  when  war  had  become  inevitable. 

M.  Benedetti  has  indeed,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  our  author, 
attempted  to  disculpate  himself;  but  M.  Klaczko  in  his  atiswer 
has  fully  shown  that  in  this  discreditable  affair  the  late  aiii-> 
bassador  was  morally  quite  as  guilty  as  his  great  tempter, 
with  the  additional  fault  that  he  was  outwitted,  in  a  manner 
scarcely  credible,  by  his  grim  antagonist.  His  eyes  were 
opened  too  late  when  he  discovered  that  Bismarck  had  fonnd 
elsewhere  the  support  which  he  had  pretended  to  look  for  from 
France,  when  General  Manteuffel  was  sent  on  a  confidential 
mission  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  Russian  Court,  whatever  the 
partiality  of  its  leading  members  for  Prussia  might  be,  was 
somewhat  hurt  by  the  dethronement  of  sovereigns  rdated  to 
the  Imperial  family.  The  general  was  to  plead  the  extenuat- 
ing circumstance  of  necessity,  but  principally  to  communicate 
the  projects  by  which  France  had  tried  to  shake  to  her  profit 
the  alliance  of  the  two  Powers,  to  assure  that  his  Grovemment 
remained  faithful  to  it,  and  to  offer  free  play  to  Russia  in  the 
East,  if  she  would  do  as  much.  This  mission  perfectly  sue- 
oeeded.*  When  somewhat  later  Austria  and  France  tried  to 
win  the  goodwill  of  Russia,  Baron  Beust  proposing  a  revision 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  was  to  cancel  the  neutraliaatioQ 
of  the  Black  Sea,t  and  to  favour  the  autonomy  of  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte,  Napoleon  IIL  pleading  for  an  under- 
standing on  Eastern  af&irs,  and  warmly  supporting  the  cession 
not  only  of  Candia,  but  even  of  Epirus  and^Thessalia  to  Greece, 
Prince  Gortchakoff  of  course  did  not  neglect  to  turn  these 
overtures  to  the  best  possible  account.  He  declared  that  M. 
de  Beust  had  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  large  and  elevated 

*It  is  remarkable  that  immediately  after  S^dowa,  the  'Moscow 
'  Gazette/;  the  leading  ultia^nationsd  organ,  pleaded  th^  continuation  of 
an  active  alliance  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  because  thje  latter  Power 
had  no  interests  of  her  own  in  the  East,  and  would  always  "back  those 
of  her  ally. 

t  *  C*e8t  aller  centre  la  nature  des  choseS  que  d*interdire  k  nn  Etat 
d'une  6tendue  et  d'une  population  aussi  immenses'  sii  liberte  d*allures 
dans  le  cercle  de  son  action  l^^time.'     (D^p^he  du  1  Janvier,  1867.) 
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Tiews  in  the  Austrian  policy^  atid  was  the  first  statesman  of 
that  country  soaring  above  paltry  jealousies ;  he  teceived  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction  the  communications  of  the  Marquis  de 
Moostier,  and  had  only  to  temper  the  ardour  of  Napoleon  III., 
who  did  not  scruple  to  press  the  cession  of  Candia  personally 
upon  the  Sultan  coming  as  his  guest  to  the  Exhibition  of 
Paris.     But  Prince  Gortchakoff  saw  very  well  that  both  these 
Powers  did  not  intend  simply  to  make  him  a  present  by  thus 
modifying  their  policy  in  the  East ;  that  they,  on  the  contrary, 
expected  in  exchange  to  obtain  his  support  in  the  coming  com- 
plications of  Western  Europe.     He  continued,   however,  to 
maintain  his  intimate  relations  with  his  old  colleague  of  Frank- 
fort    Very  enthusiastic  for  a  plebiscite  in  Candia,  which  was 
the  undoubted  territory  of  the  Porte,  he  cared  nothing  for  the 
plebiscite  stipulated  by  the  Treaty  of  Prague  for  the  north  of 
Slesvig;  and  when  in  March,  1867,  Bismarck  refused  France 
even  the  satisfaction  of  buying  Luxemburg  from  the  King  of 
Holland,  he  seemed  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  publication  of 
the  military  treaties  between  Prussia  and  the  Southern  States, 
which  literally  abolished  the  *  independent,  international  situa- 
'  tion  *  stipulated  at  Nicolsburg.     He  favoured  the  panslavist 
propaganda,  for  which  the  famous  circular  of  Lavalette  had 
famished  the  pretext,"^  and  which  reached  its  height  in   a 
strange  ethnological  exhibition  at  Moscow.     Science  had  little 
to  gain  from  this  motley  gathering  of  Slav  types,  costumes, 
arms,  domestic  utensils,  &c.;  patronised  as  it  was,  however,  by 
the  Court  and  the  highest  dignitaries,  it  served  the  purpose  of 
appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  the  *  unfortunate  and  disin- 
*  herited  Slavs  of  Austria  and  Turkey,'  whose  delegates  came 
as  pilgrims  td  the  Mons  Sacer  of  the  Kremlin,  and  were  mag- 
nificently received  as  brethren  of  the  same  race.    The  fostering 
of  the  Slav  sympathies  on  the  Danube  and  the  Balkan  was' 
nothing  new,  but  the  encouragement  they  had  met  with  hither- 
to had  chosen  less  conspicuous  ways  and  means.     Now  for  the 
first  time  the  Russian  Govemment  openly  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  propagaaida,  and  unfolded  the  flag  of  the  Saints 
Cyril   and  Methodius.     In  an  empire,  where   everything  is 
watched  and  directed  from  above,  and  nothing  is  spontaneous, 
the  subjects  of  two  neighbouring  and  friendly  Powers   were 
allowed  to  expose  their  grievances,  and  to  ask  assistance  and 

**—  ■■■■■*■  II  ■  —  — i.^—     .  .    ■   ■   -- ..  ■■■M»  „■■■  M.  »■■-  —  ■    ■  -  ■      ,     ^  —p   .        ^  ■  * 

*  ^Une  puissance  irresistible  pousse  les  peuples  k  se  r^unir  en 
giandes  agglpm^ations  en  fairant  disparattre  les  £tats  secondaires,  et 
cette  tendatice  est  pent- etre.inspir^e  par  tine  lorte  de. provision  provi* 
dentielle  des  destinies  de  ce  monde.* 
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deliverance  in  the  name  of  the  new-fangled  law  of  unity  of 
races.  The  ^  Correspondance  Russe/  a  paper  superintended 
by  the  Home  Office,  said :  ^  Our  guests  will  believe  that  they 

*  have  come  to  a  sister-nation,  from  which  they  have  every- 
^  thing  to  expect  and  nothing  to  fear ;  we  shall  listen  to  their 
'  complaints,  and  the  explanation  of  the  wrongs  from  which 
'  they  suffer  can  only  serve  to  strengthen  the  ties  which  unite 

*  them  to  us.     If  they  are  inclined  to  compare  their  political 

*  condition  with  ours,  we  shall  not  be  simple  enough  to  convince 
'  them  that  theirs  is  the  more  favourable  for  the  Slav  develop- 
'  ment.'  Appeals  were  addressed  to  the  Czar  to  revenge  the 
secular  outrages  of  the  Turks  and  to  plant  the  Kussian  flag  on 
Santa  Sophia,  a  permanent  committee  was  founded  to  promote 
the  unity  of  the  Slavs,  whose  agents  were  soon  to  be  found 
among  the  Ruthenes,  Tchechs,  and  Croats  of  Austria,  the 
Rumanians  and  Bulgarians  of  Turkey,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
the  Greeks  openly  fomented  the  Cretan  insurrection^  and  these 
things  were  done  with  the  direct  knowledge  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  Russian  Government.  The  insurrection  in  the 
Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  is  their  natural  result. 

As  to  Prussia,  we  think  M.  Benedetti  goes  too  far  in 
ascribing  to  Bismarck  the  authorship  of  all  these  troubles 
(^despatch  of  Jan.  5,  1868);  but  it  is  true  that  he  looked  at 
them  with  silent  complacency,  ^  for  he  found  it  his  advantage 
to  see  Austria  disquieted  by  Russia,  just  as  he  maintained  his 
relations  with  the  Hungarians,!  and  welcomed  Garibaldi's  in- 
surrection, which  forced  France  to  renew  the  occupation  of 
Rome,  and  helped  to  neutralise  her  liberty  of  action  on  the 
Rhine.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  Prussian  Premier,  as 
Benedetti  observed,  carefully  abstained  from  taking  any  de- 
finite engagement  with  Russia  in  the  Eastern  question ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  he  wished  to  avoid  any  conflict  which  would 
have  compelled  him  to  side  openly  with  her;  he  even  took 
the  initiative  of  the  Paris  Conference  in  January,  1868,  which 
prevented  the  conflict  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  im- 
posed upon  the  latter  the  better  observation  of  her  inter- 

*  His  principal  organ,  the  'North  German  Gazette/  speaking  of 
the  Congress  of  Moscow,  declared  that  the  pretensions  of  BiUBia  to 
introduce  a  certain  unity  in  the  intellectnal  development  of  the  SIats 
was  perfectly  legitimate. 

f  After  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  as  King  of 
Hungary  at  Pesth  (June,  1867),  Baron  Werther,  the  Prussian  Biinister, 
wrote,  that  notwithstanding  their  reconciliation  with  Austria,  the 
Hungarians  contLaned  to  look  on  Prussia  as  their  natural  protector 
against  Vienna. 
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national  obligations.     ^  Russia/  wrote  the  French  ambassadorj 
'  is  a  card  in  his  game  for  the  complications  which  may  arise 

*  on  the  Rhine,  and  he  will  take  good  care  not  to  invert  the 

*  parts,  and  to  become  a  card  in  the  game  of  the  Cabinet  of 

*  St.  Petersburg.* 

This  cautious    reserve  of  Bismarck   did  'not  prevent  his 
Russian  colleague  from  taking  frankly  the  Prussian  side,  when 
at  last  the  HohenzoUem  affair  brought  about  the  crisis  between 
France  and  Germany.      M.  Klaczko  does  perfect  justice  to 
the  perspicacity   with   which   Benedetti,   once   cured  of   his 
illusions,  endeavoured  to  enlighten  his  Government  on  the  real 
situation.     He  was   not  for  a   moment  blinded  by   the  dis- 
tinguished reception  which  the  new  French  ambassador.  Gene- 
ral Fleury,  met  with  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  but 
persisted  in  asserting  the  continued  understanding  between 
the  two  Northern  Powers  ;  he  constantly  warned  his  sovereign 
not  to  place  any  confidence  in  the  support  of  the  Southern 
German  States,  which  would  be  compelled  by  the  national  feel- 
ing of  their  populations  to  side  with  Prussia ;  and  he  insisted 
that  France,  in  face  of  the   inevitable  unity  of  Germany, 
ought  to  make  up  her  mind  either  to  accept  it  frankly  or 
to.  prepare  resolutely  for  war ;  stating  repeatedly  that  if  the 
Emperor  decided  for  the  first  eventuality  and  renounced  all 
interference  in  German  affairs,  Bismarck  had  not  the  slightest 
wish  for  a  conflict    But  Kapoleon  could  not  come  to  a  decision 
for  either  alternative,  and  in  this  situation  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  first  misunderstanding  must  lead  to  war.     It  is,  we 
think,  not  generally  known  that  the  project  of  placing  a 
HohenzoUem  on  the  throne  of  Spain  had  oeen  discussed  before 
between  France  and  Prussia,  but  it  was  then  the  second  son 
of  the  reigning  prince    who  was  in  question,  the   Emperor 
making  it  a  condition  that  he  should  marry  the  niece  of  the- 
Empress,  a  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Alba.  This  the  young 
prince  refused  to  do,  and    the  matter  drooped.     Somewhat 
later  it  was  taken  up  by  Bismarck  and  Prim  without  the 
knowledge  of  the   French   Court,  and  then  the   hereditary 
prince  became   the  candidate.     The  project  was  to   remain: 
secret  till  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes  in  autumn  1870,  when 
they  hoped  to   make  France  swallow  the  accomplished  fact. 
But  Pnm's  heart  failed  him;    he  was  afraid  to  offend  the 
Emperor,  and  prematurely  tried  to  break  the  news  to  him 
through  the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid.     In  this  way  the 
crisis  occurred,  when  the  prince-candidate  was  hunting  in- 
Tyrol,  and  Bismarck  spending  his  holiday  at  Yarzin.     It  i» 
certain  that  Russia  did  great  service  to  Prussia  by  the  part  she 
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took  at  liie  outbreak  of  the  war.  She  declared  positiyely  at 
.Vienna  that  she  would  not  allow  Austria  to  take  the  side  of 
Francey  and  prevented  Denmark  from  doing  so.  Gortchakoff  in^ 
sisted  upon  the  necessity  of  localising  the  conflict,  and  adopted 
the  Italian  idea  of  a  league  of  the  neutral  Powers,  only  in 
order  to  counteract  Count  Beust's  plan  of  a  coUecttve  inter- 
vention between  the  belligerents ;  he  remained  indifferent  when 
Germany  asked  the  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  declared 
that  the  power  of  Prussia  could  not  alarm  Kussia. 

It  was,  therefore,  no  more  than  just  that,  in  announcing 
the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  at  Versailles,  the 
J^peror  William  assured  his  nephew  of  his  everlasting  grati* 
tude,  because  Prussia  owed  it  to  him  that  the  war  had  not  taken 
more  extended  proportions.  The  services  of  the  Bussian  Chan- 
cellor were,  however,  not  wholly  disinterested ;  it  may  be  that  be 
did  not  expect  such  signal  victories  of  the  Germans  as  Woerth 
and  Sedan ;  that  he  even  advised  the  King  of  Prussia  to  be 
jnoderate ;  but  he  succeeded  in  repudiating  the  neutralisation 
of  the  Black  Sea,  imposed  upon  Bussia  by  the  Treaty  of  Pari& 
From  a  moral  point  of  view  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  too 
•strongly  on  this  audacious  act ;  the  pretexts  by  which  Frioce 
Gortchakoff  tried  to  veil  this  breach  of  international  law  were 
so  utterly  futile  that  they  scarcely  deserve  discussion ;  he  simplj 
tore  the  treaty  to  pieces  because  the  political  situation  en- 
abled him  to  do  so.  ^  The  proceeding  of  Bussia,'  observed  Earl 
Granville  in  his  despatch  to  Sir  A.  Buchanan  of  December  10. 
'  annuls  all  treaties ;  the  object  of  a  treaty  is  to  bind  the 
'  contracting  parties  to  each  other ;  according  to  the  Bussian 
*  doctrine,  every  party  submits  everything  to  its  own  authority, 
f  and  is  only  obliged  to  itself.'  No  doubt,  as  M.  Klaczko's 
book  demonstrates,  the  Two  Chancellors  have  played  success- 
fully enough  into  each  other's  hands,  though  each  of  them  was 
thinking  of  his  own  game  more  than  of  his  partner  or  his 
antagonist.  Prince  Gortchakoff  deliberately  accepted  an  im- 
mense au^entation  of  the  political  and  military  power  of  the 
Crown  of  Prussia.  But  when  symptoms  occurred  in  the 
spring  of  1875  that  Bismarck  contemplated  a  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities against  France,  his  Bussian  friend  intimated  clearlj 
enough  ^at  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  Bussia  to  see 
the  political  position  of  France  further  lowered. 

The  figure  of  Prince  Bismarck  as  it  stands  in  contempo- 
rary history  is  much  more  imposing  than  that  of  his  Bussian 
ally.  It  is  certain  that  he  could  never  have  accomplished  his 
object,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  German  unitarian  tendencies 
had  not  been  a  real  power ;  and  if,  on  the  other,  he  bad  not 
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ipmA  the  admirable  inatrtiment  of  the  Prusi^ian  army,  wielded 
by  the  first  strategist  of  the  age.  But  it  is  equally  true  that 
he  directed  both  to  a  thoroughly  successful  use.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  was  wonderfully  favoured  by  circumstances, 
and  particularly  by  the  faults  of  his  adversaries ;  but  it  must 
be  equally  admitted  that  he  had  to  grapple  with  unprece- 
dented diflicultieB,  particularly  in  the  first  stage  of  his  minis- 
terial career.  He  had  the  confidence  of  the  King,  especially 
in  maintaining  the  reorganisation  of  the  army ;  but  he  had 
dowly  to  educate  his  Koyal  master  as  to  the  means  by  which 
he  was  to  execute  his  vast  plans,  leading  him  with  gentle  pres- 
sure from  one  position  to  the  other  tUl  it  was  impossible  to 
draw  back.  Confronted  with  a  hostile  Legislature,  he  had  to 
lean  upon  the  military  and  Conservative  party,  whose  principles 
he  had  long  ago  inwardly  repudiated ;  he  used  them  as  long 
as  he  found  himself  obliged  to  rely  upon  their  support,  but 
threw  over  his  former  friends  as  soon  as  success  allowed  him  to 
do  60.  He  relegated  General  ManteufFel,  who  had  been  the 
principal  instrument  of  bringing  him  into  power,  to  the  post  of 
a  provincial  governor,  and,  later  on,  he  persecuted,  proscribed, 
smd  destroyed  Count  Arhim,  in  whom  he  saw  another  pos- 
sible rival.  He  broke  up  the  Conservative  party  by  aban- 
doning the  position  in  which  they  had  supported  him,  asking 
an  indemnity  from  the  House  of  Deputies  for  having  governea 
without  a  Budget,  introducing  universal  suffrage,  and  realising 
the  reforms  which  made  up  the  substance  of  the  German 
Liberal  creed.  He  publicly  disavowed  his  former  legitimist 
tendencies,  dethroned  sovereigns  and  became  the  ally  of  revo- 
lutionists ;  thus  achieving  the  national  unity  by  blood  and  iron, 
imd  fulfilling  the  prediction  which  he  confidently  ventured  upon 
at  the  moment  when  the  whole  force  of  public  opinion  was 
arrayed  against  him,  that  he  still  would  become  the  most 
popular  man  in  Germany.  But  whilst  governing  with  the 
support  of  the  national  Liberals,  he  has  taken  care  not  to  be- 
come their  instrument,  he  has  simply  changed  the  horses  <>f  his 
carriage.  One  of  his  most  weighty  reasons  for  beginning  the 
fatal  Culturkampf  was  that  he  knew  the  anti-religious  passions 
of  the  German  Liberals,  and  discerned  dieir  readiness  to  go  to 
any  length  with  him  against  the  Church.  By  this  means  he 
has  harnessed  them  to  his  car,  and  compelled  them  to  disown 
the  best  part  of  their  former  programme,  enacting  with  their 
help  exceptional  penal  laws  gainst  the  Catholic  clergy,  and 
forcing  upon  the  Evangelical  Church  a  constitution  placing  it 
at  the  mercy  of  the  State.  Significant  symptoms  of  a  Conser- 
vative reaction  are,  however,  beginning  to  appear,  going  far  to 
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demonstrate  that  the  country  Is  getting  tired  of  the  jiresent 
ecclesiastical  and  economical  policy ;  and  as  soon  as  Bismarck, 
who  has  a  very  nice  perception  of  the  elements  of  real  strength, 
perceives  that  the  current  of  public  opinion  goes  against  the 
liiberals,  he  will  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  dismiss  them 
after  having  ruined  them,  just  as  he  formerly  did  with  the  Con* 
servatives.     The  only  question  will  be,  whether  the  latter, 
after  the  experience  they  have  made,  will  be  as  docile  as  he 
requires  his  adherents  to  be ;   for  he  divides  men  only  in  two 
classes — those  who  consent  to  be  his  instruments  and  those 
who  do  not,  and  consequently  are  his  adversaries,  or,  as  he 
says,  the  enemies  of  the  State.     Truth  and  its  reverse,  loyalty 
and  revolution.  Conservative  and  Liberal  principles,  are  to  \nm 
only  so  many  forces  to  be  used  according  to  circumstances ; 
he  has  coalesced  with  Garibaldi,  Mazzini,  Klapka,  as  well  as 
with  Francis  Joseph  and  Alexander ;  he  tries  to  make  the 
most  of  those  who  can  serve  his  aims,  but  throws  the  orange 
aside  as  soon  as  it  is  squeezed.     If,  therefore,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge  iu  Bismarck  gifts  of  the  very  first  order,  directed 
by  a  will  as  indomitable  as  it  is  unscrupulous,  we  must  deny 
to  him  the  claim  of  moral  greatness.     He  hates  real  liberty 
and  the  control  which  is  inseparable  from  it ;  he  accepts  the 
show  of  constitutional  government,  but  will  never  submit  to  its 
essential  conditions.     As  soon  as  the  Legislature  makes  aa  at- 
tempt at  independence  and  passes  a  resolution  which  is  distaste- 
ful to  him,  his  anger  is  roused ;  he  sends  a  peremptory  request 
by  one  of  his  parliamentary  jackals  to  withdraw  it,  and  the  so* 
called  Liberals  have  to  eat  their  words.     It  is  in  this  point  that 
he  is  particularly  inferior  to  the  great  Italian  statesman  of  our* 
age ;  undoubtedly,  Cavour,  in  founding  the  unity  of  his  country, 
also  sometimes  employed  means  of  doubtful  morality,  but  his 
ambition  was  always  to  be  the  leading  Minister  of  a  really  free 
country ;  even  in  the  delirium  of  his  death-bed  he  excbumed, 
*  No  dictatorship,  no  martial  law ;  anybody  can  govern  with 
'  that.'    Bismarck  from  the  very  first  has  aimed  at  obtaining 
dictatorial  power ;  the  more  he  gets  it  the  more  he  wants  it,  and 
he  becomes  impatient  even  of  the  mildest  contradiction.   Cavoar, 
like  Pitt,  Canning,  and  Peel,  formed  a  school ;  he  left  states- 
men  as  Ricasoli,  Sella,  Minghetti ;  diplomatists  as  Nigra  and 
Visconti-Yenosta.      Bismarck's  sway  has  nipped  in  the  bud 
every  rising  political  talent,  and  successively  destroyed  all  the 
men  of  note  whom  he  found  in  oflSce  one  after  the  other; 
Sydow,  Usedom,  Savimy,  Thile  were  dismissed,  and  even  the 
long-enduring  Delbriick,  who  certainly  did  not  aspire  to  inde- 
pendence, found  the  haughty  treatment  of  his  chief  too  unpa* 
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latable  and  at  last  retired.  The  Finance-Minister  Camphaosen 
excepted,  all  his  so-called  colleagues — men  such  as  Falk,  Achen- 
hach,  Friedenthal — are  mere  clerks,  who  have  submissively  to 
xe^ster  his  decrees.  It  is  natural  that  such  a  temper  cannot 
tolerate  a  really  Free  Press ;  the  German  journals  are  placed 
«uider  the  strictest  regulations;  the  Chancellor  resents  the 
slightest  irreverential  utterance,  and  the  public  prosecutors 
Jmow  that  severity  against  the  opposition  papers  is  the  best 
means  to  make  a  rapid  career.  But  far  worse  than  this 
direct  pressure  is  the  corruption  of  the  Press,  which  has  been 
pushed  to  a  degree  scarcely  attained  in  France  under  the 
Second  Empire.  The  way  in  which  Bismarck  procured  the 
funds  for  this  purpose  is  characteristic  of  him;  in  1867  he 
passed  a  law  authorising  him  to  pay  16,000,000  of  thalers 
to  the  £ing  of  Hanover  and  the  Elector  of  Hesse  as  in- 
demnity for  the  loss  of  their  civil  list ;  then  suddenly  he 
declined  to  pay  that  sum  on  account  of  the  dangerous  ma- 
noeuvres of  tnose  two  dispossessed  sovereigns  against  Prussia, 
and  obtained  the  authorisation  of  the  Chamber  to  spend  the  in- 
terest of  the  16,000,000  thalers  in  thwarting  those  attacks. 
The  Elector  is  dead,  and  the  attempts  of  King  George  against 
Prussia  are  at  an  end;  nevertheless  nearly  1,000,000  thalers  a 
year  are  spent  under  the  old  pretext,  but  in  fact  as  secret  ser- 
vice money,  chiefly  in  corrupting  the  Press.  The  tenacity 
with  which  the  Chancellor  labours  to  secure  the  subserviency 
of  public  opinion  by  officious  writers  is  the  more  remarkable, 
^  a  man  in  his  position  would  certainly  not  lack  the  support 
of  disinterested  pens;  but  it  is  rooted  in  his  contempt  of  men^ 
his  impatience  of  blame,  and  his  incapacity  of  appreciating 
purely  intellectual  forces. 

This  latter  quality  also  accounts  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
bas  entered  upon  his  struggle  with  the  Catholic  Church ;  he 
<Mijoled  it  as  long  as  he  thought  it  convenient  to  lean  upon  the 
clergy  against  tne  Liberals,  but  in  the  fulness  of  power  which 
he  had  reached  after  vanquishing  France  he  felt  strong  enough 
to  dispense  with  the  Catholic  support.  He  would  have  been 
perfectly  justified  if  he  had  simply  re-asserted  the  necessary 
rights  of  the  State  against  the  Ultramontane  pretensions  and 
encroachments  upon  the  civil  authority ;  but  such  was  not  his 
aim.  Himself  indifferent  to  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question, 
he  would  willingly  have  allowed  the  Prussian  Catholics  to 
obey  the  Pope  if  only  the  Pope  would  have  obeyed  him ;  but 
Pio  Nono  not  being  inclined  to  do  so,  he  turned  against  the 
Church  in  order  to  crush  the  independent  power  most  able  to 
oppose  the  omnipotence  of  the   State.     He,  however,  com- 
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pletely  miscalculated  the  means  by  Which  he  hoped  to  attaia 
that  end;  he  began  the  war  against  a  spiritnal  and  cosmcv 
politan  power  just  as  if  he  had  to  prepare  a  conflict  with  France 
or  Austria;  heedless  of  all  warnings  he  enacted,  with  the 
applause  and  help  of  the  Liberals,  a  series  of  laws  destined  to 
reduce  Catholicism  in  Germany  to  a  mere  State  Church,  cut 
•  asunder  from  its  Roman  centre.  Of  the  twelve  Prussian  Ca- 
tholic Bishops  fiye  have  been  imprisoned  or  deposed  by  the  civS 
authority,  twb  are  dead,  five  only  remain  to  be  the  objects  of 
fresh  persecution.  If  he  had  studied  the  history  of  Joseph  11. 
and  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  would  have  seen  how  utterly 
such  a  crucial  experiment  must  fail  against  a  spiritual  power. 
The  Catholic  Church  of  Prussia  of  course  toners  matenBllj 
under  the  heavy  blows  of  a  strong  centralised  Grovemment,  but 
it  will  never  submit  to  the  Falk  Laws,  because,  in  doing  so, 
it  would  cease  to  be  itself;  if  the  bishops  are  fined  and  put 
into  prison  they  appear  as  martyrs  to  their  cause ;  the  clergy  are 
deprived  of  their  salary,  but  they  are  supported  by  their  flocks ; 
the  Government  has  authorised  the  parishes  to  elect  priests  foit 
vacant  places,  and  not  a  single  election  has  taken  place ;  it  hss 
favoured  to  the  utmost  the  Old-Catholic  movement,  but'th&t 
weak  plant  will  not  take  root.  The  result  of  the  enormoilB 
pressure  which  during  five  years  has  been  brought  to  weigh 
upon  the  Prussian  Catholic  Church,  has  only  been  to  render 
it  internally  more  united,  more  homogeneous,  than  it  was 
<ever  before,  and  to  split  the  nation  into  two  hostile  camps. 
The  dignity  of  the  State,  of  course,  suffers  if  one-third  of  ite 
^citizens  refuses  on  principle  to  submit  to  laws  which  are  l^ally 
enacted,  but  the  dignity  of  the  State  does  not  require  that  its 
rulers  should  deem  themselves  infallible ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
fault  is  with  them  who  do  not  strive  to  correct  the  blunders 
they  have  committed,  but  proceed  from  bad  to  worse.  Prince 
Bismarck  may  by  this  time  have  discovered  that  he  has  rashly 
embarked  in  a  contest  without  justly  appreciating  the  dimen- 
sions it  would  take,  but  his  indomitable  pride  and  self-will  still 
rebel  against  avowing  that  he  has  made  a  mistake.  He  has 
preferred  to  divert  public  opinion  from  ecclesiastical  affairs 
oy  starting  a  new  gigantic  project — the  buying  up  of  the 
German  railways  by  the  Empire.  We  greatly  doubt  the  ex* 
pediency  of  this  policy,  which  forces  the  Middle  States  into 
opposition  against  the  central  power,  and  will  probably  only 
add  a  new  schism  to  the  old  one.  Nor  would  a  new  succeasfal 
war  break  up  the  Ultramontane  party,  as  Sadowa  split  the 
Liberals.  Questions  such  as  the  relation  of  State  and  Church 
iiaving  once  been  opened  cannot  be  settled  by  arbitrary  power. 
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It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the 
Two  Chancellors^  as  related  by  M.  Klaczko^  that  they  have 
drawn  up  their  plans  and  followed  their  schemes^  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  England^  Prince  Bismarck  especially 
has  never  concealed  his  unmitigated  contempt  for  the  policy  of 
this  country,  and  has  been  known  to  say  that  a  State  which 
gives  anything  up,  as  we  gave  up  the  protectorate  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  must  be  regarded  as  a  thing  of  the  past.  We 
may  be  permitted  to  say  that  in  their  jubilant  calculations 
tiieae  bold  and  sagacious  ministers  appear  to  us  to  hs^e 
redconed  witiiout  their  host.  There  is  not  one  of  their 
schemes  which  England  is  not  powerful  enough  to  traverse 
and  defeat,  if  she  thinks  the  time  is  come  for  her  to  take  a 
more  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  Andrassy 
Note^  to  which  England  gave  a  qualified  assent ;  the  projected 
Note  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  which  has  fallen  to  the  ground; 
the  intrigues  by  which  Russia  acting  on  Servia,  Montenegro, 
and  the  Slavonian  provinces  of  Turkey,  has  brought  them  to^ 
actual  war,  have  all  been  more  or  less  foiled  by  the  appear^ 
ance  of  the  British  fleet  in  Besika  Bay ;  not  only  because- 
that  fleet  is  a  powerful  armament,  but  because  it  is  backed  by 
the  public  opinion  of  Eur(^e.  .  France,  Austria,  Italy,  Turkey 
know  very  well  that  whatever  may  be  plotted  between  the  Twa 
Chancellors  at  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  that  fleet  represents 
the  principles  most  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
international  law.  Accordingly  the  Northern  Courts  have  not 
been  slow  to  acknowledge  that  for  the  present  at  least  the  game 
has  turned  not  to  their  advantage.  Perhaps  they  have  by  this 
time  discovered  that,  in  spite  of  their  vast  military  armaments 
and  unscrupulous  political  combinations,  they  are  not  masters 
of  the  board.  The  British  Government,  acting  without  the- 
slightest  appearance  of  bravado  or  irritation,  has  shown  fore-^ 
sight  and  ability  in  putting  forth  its  strength.  The  country, 
irrespective  of  party,  is,  we  venture  to  say,  well  satisfied  with 
the  position  which  has  been  assumed  on  the  basis  of  the  Treaties 
of  1856,  as  far  as  that  policy  has  been  made  known.  It  is  not 
our  business  to  inquire  how  far  Prince  Gortchakoff  conceiveci 
himself  to  have  advanced  in  the  process  of  undermining  th(|ise 
Treaties.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  current  of  recent  events 
has  been  adverse  to  him ;  that  the  policy  of  Bussia  in  the  East 
is  placed  in  the  alternative  of  a  rash  war  or  an  inglorious  peace ; 
and  that  at  the  most  critical  moment  the  Emperor  William  of 
Germany  and  his  powerful  Minister  appear  to  have  withheld 
their  support  from  the  Cabinet  of  St<  Petersburg. 


•*' 
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Art.  IX.— iVeir  Guinea  and  Polynesia,  Discoveries  and  Sur- 
veys in  New  Guinea  and  the  D^£ntrecasteaux  Islands.  A 
Cruize  in  Polynesia  and  Visits  to  the  PearU  Shelling  Statiant 
in  Torres  Straits  of  H.M.S.  Basilisk.  By  Captain  John 
Moresby,  R.N.     London:  1876. 

Tn  a  recent  Number  we  reviewed  the  wonderful  story  which 
that  modern  Maundeville — Captain  Lawson — published 
about  a  year  ago  as  to  his  wanderings  in  New  Guinea.  It  was  a 
book  that  spoke  for  itself,  as  one  of  the  most  daring  romances  of 
travel  ever  concocted.  We  now  call  our  readers'  attention  to  a 
work  of  quite  another  stamp — a  real  honest  account  of  a  series 
of  voyages,  the  result  of  which  has  been  a  great  extension  of 
our  knowledge  as  to  the  south-east  and  north-east  coasts  of 
New  Guinea ;  not  to  mention  the  surveying  and  ascertaining 
the  true  geographical  position  of  many  islands  in  Torres  Straits 
and  the  adjacent  waters,  where  the  coral  formations  burst  ont 
on  the  surface  in  islands  like  mushrooms  in  meadows  in 
autunm.  Truth,  it  is  well  known,  is  often  stranger  than 
fiction ;  but  we  can  hardly  hope  that  Captain  Moresby's  modest 
and  sober  narrative  will  prove  so  fascinating  to  the  general 
reader  as  the  marvels  related  by  Lawson.  There  was  a  reck- 
less disregard  of  time  and  space  in  the  one  writer  which  at 
once  places  the  other,  who  is  bound  by  those  vulgar  obstacles 
the  laws  of  nature,  at  an  immense  disadvantage.  How  can  an 
hpnest  British  sailor  compete  in  fiction  with  a  man  who,  when 
he  lands  in  New  Guinea,  puts  his  foot  ashore  at  a  spot  which, 
according  to  his  own  observations,  is  several  miles  out  at  sea, 
and  when  he  quits  the  island  after  his  wonderful  adventures, 
sails  in  a  Chinese  junk,  against  the  north-west  monsoon,  1,000 
miles  in  five  days  ?  In  a  word,  Lawson's  *  New  Guinea '  and 
Moresby's  ^  Surveys  and  Discoveries '  in  that  great  island  are 
further  even  than  the  poles  apart,  and  differ  as  much  as  truth 
does  from  fiction.  On  a  former  occasion  we  revelled  in  fiction 
and  found  it  very  amusing.  Let  us  now  turn  to  truth,  and  see 
if  she,  too,  when  she  tells  of  New  Guinea,  has  not  something  to 
say  for  herself. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  January,  1871,  that  H.M.S. '  Basilisk/ 
a  steamship  of  1,031  tons,  400  horse-power,  and  five  gunSi 
manned  by  178  officers  and  men,  left  Sydney  under  orders  to 
proceed  to  Cape  York,  with  horses  and  stores  for  that  settle- 
ment, and  to  spend  three  months  in  the  cruise.  Touching  ftt 
Brisbane  in  Moreton  Bav,  she  proceeded  to  Cape  York  by  the 
route  inside  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  which,  as  is  well  known> 
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runs  north  and  south  along  the  coast  of  what  is  now  the  Colony 
of  Queensland,  for  no  less  a  distance  than  1,200  miles.  Its 
distance  from  the  mainland  varies  from  seven  to  eighteen  miles, 
and  though  the  waters  thus  protected  from  the  restless  surf  of 
the  Pacific  are  everywhere  studded  with  islets,  banks,  and  reefs, 
they  have  been  admirably  surveyed  by  Owen  Stanley  and 
Blackwood ;  so  that  relying  on  his  chart  the  navigator  moves 
inside  this  great  breakwater  on  a  perfect  summer  sea  over  calm 
and  transparent  water,  and  while  he  sails  along  in  security  sees 
the  surf  and  hears  the  roar  of  the  Pacific  thundering  against  its 
everlasting  wall  outside.  As  the  '  Basilisk '  thus  sped  on  she 
came  upon  a  strange  sail,  strange  indeed  as  the  ship  of 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner !  With  a  heavy  water-logged  look 
she  swayed  slowly  up  and  down  upon  the  swell ;  her  sails  were 
weathei^beaten  and  her  ropes  slack.  Just  as  they  had  made 
up  their  minds  that  she  must  be  abandoned,  one  or  two  gaunt 
mid-looking  creatures  rose  up  in  the  stem,  and  others  were 
discovered  lying  on  the  deck.  Boarding  the  vessel,  they  found 
her  crew  were  Solomon  Islanders,  the  remains  of  160  kid- 
napped natives,  who  had  been  brought  to  Bewa  in  Fiji,  and 
thence  transferred  to  the  *  Peri ' — that  was  the  ship's  name — for 
distribution  among  the  islands  of  that  group.  The  natives  were 
in  charge  of  three  white  men  and  a  Fijian  crew,  but  during  the 
voyage  food  ran  short,  strife  arose,  the  kidnapped  natives  rose 
on  the  crew  and  threw  them  overboard,  whites  and  Fijians 
alike.  Then  left  to  themselves,  they  had  drifted  helpless  and 
starving  for  five  weeks  before  the  south-east  trade  wind,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  1,800  miles  to  the  spot  where  the  'Basilisk' 
found  them.  Thirteen  out  of  the  eighty  alone  survived — Olivine 
skeletons,  who  fumbled  at  their  rusty  muskets  and  vainly  tried 
to  point  them  at  the  boarding  party.  Having  buried  the  dead 
and  fed  the  living,  the  '  Basilisk '  took  the  '  Peri '  with  her  to 
Cardwell,  a  newly-made  Queensland  settlement  at  the  top  of 
Rockingham  Bay.  Except  Cape  York,  this  is  the  most 
northerly  port  of  the  colony ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  well  chosen,  and,  according  to  Captain  Moreshy,  has  few 
recommendations  for  a  commercial  harbour.  There  they  left 
the  'Peri'  under  the  charge  of  four  men  and  a  midshipman, 
and  went  to  Cape  York,  which  they  reached  on  the  16  th  of 
February,  anchoring  off  the  settlement  of  Somerset,  which  was 
founded  in  1866,  under  an  expectation  which  has  not  yet  been 
realised — that  from  its  geographical  position  it  would  become 
another  Singapore  in  importance.  At  the  same  time  a  party  of 
Soyal  Marines  were  landed  there  as  a  guard,  and  if  our  memory 
aervea  us  right,  forgotten  by  the  naval  auUioritieSj  till  remon- 
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strances  and  questions  arising  at  home,  thej  were  withdrawn, 
and  Somerset  was  left  to  its  fate.  There  were  at  Somerset  od 
this  first  visit  of  the  '  Basilisk '  but  six  white  settlers — ^the 
Government  police  magistrate  and  his  boat's  crew.  Besides 
these  there  were  fifteen  or  twenty  natives  employed  either  as 
troopers  or  pearlnshell  divers.  The  wooden  honses  were  falling 
into  de(»iy,  and  the  gardens  growing  wild.  Snch  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  northernmost  settlement  in  Australia.*    Here  the 

*  Basilisk'  safely  landed  her  horses  and  stores,  and  went  on  to 
fturvey  the  islands  in  Torres  Straits,  which  exttod  for  200 
miles  with  a  breadth  of  80  miles  between  Cape  York  and  the 
opposite  coast  df  New  Guinea.  They  are  fiSl  ^of  rodcs  and 
reefs,  and  though  admirably  sounded  and  surveyed  by  Gaptaixi 
Blackwood  and  others  for  a  portion  of  their  space,  much  re* 
inained  to  be  done  on  their  northern  shores,  and  especially 
about  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
New  Guinea,  to  which  navigators,  with  one  consent,  seem  to 
have  given  a  very  wide  berth.  Having  done  good  service  in 
surveying,  and  having  visited  the  pearl-shell  diving  stations, 
the^chief  of  which  is  at  Warrior  Island,  the  *BasiKsk'  returned 
inside  the  great  Barrier  Reef  to  Cardwell.  Of  this  pearlnihell 
diving  industry  it  suffices  to  say  that  it  is  principally  worked 
by  capital  from  Sydney,  at  which  port  the  pearl-shell  fetches 
from  150/.  to  180/.  per  ton.  The  divers  were  partly  hired  and 
partly  kidnapped,  till,  as  we  shall  see,  legislation  mitigated,  if 
it  did  not  entirely  stop,  that  nefarious  practice.  Mr.  Bedford, 
the  manager  of  the  enterprise  at  Warrior  Island,  ^  a  roughmd 
^  ready,  but  kindly  organiser,  had  succeeded  in  enlisting  the 

*  fierce  islanders  in  the  service,  and  the  *'  Basilisks,"  daring  their 
^  visit,   saw  their  formidable  war  canoes  drawn  up  on  the 

*  beach,  and   the  six-foot  bows  requiring  muscle  as  strong  as 

*  that  which  shot  at  Agincourt  to  draw  them '  in  the  hands 
of  men  whose  forefathers  with  the  same  weapons  had  beaten 
off  a  British  man-of-war. 

At  Cardwell,  which  was  reached  on  March  15tb,  Captain 
Moresby  found  the  *  Peri '  and  learnt  the  sad  tidings  of  the 
wreck  of  the  *  Maria,'  a  crazy  old  brig  of  167  tons,  on  board 
which  several  *  fine-spirited  young  men  from  Sydney '  had  em- 
barked on  a  prospecting  e:spedition  to  New  Guinea,  whieh  we 
may  say,  once  for  all,  seems  to  excite  the  attention  of  all  the 
enterprising  adventurers  of  the  Antipodes.  Their  fistte  reminds 
one  of  what  we  read  in  Hackluyt  and  Smith  and  the  fint 
|]&oneerB  of  American  colonisation.  In  this  case  the  expeditioii 
did  not  get  very  far  on  its  way.  The  adventurers  bold  on  land 
were  feeble  at  sea ;  the  master-  wjis  incompetent,  and^  as  w« 
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have  seeh,  their  vessel  crazy.  On  the  morning  of  February 
26th,  the  '  Maria  '  stmck  on  Bramble  Reef,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Card  well.  It  might  seem  that  ^thin  so  short 
a  distance  of  a  British  settlement,  escape  was  easy  if  they 
eoidd  only  reach  the  land,  but  those  who  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  main  were  murdered  piecemeal  by  the  saVf^es,  and  to  cut 
this  tragical  story  short,  eight  emaciated  creatures  were  all  that 
were  resetted  of  the  band  of  seventy-five.  These  murdets  by 
the  blacks  demanded  punishment  if  thel  town  of  Cardwell  Was  to 
be  safe.  The  camp  of  the  tribe  which  had  committed  these  mur^ 
ders  was  therefore  surrounded  and  destroyed,  while  several  of 
its  inmates  were  shot  down  by  the  native  troopers,  whose  fero- 
city when  led  by  civilised  men  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  miti*- 
fated.  On  April  6  th  the  ^  Basilisk '  reached  Sydney,  and  her 
rst  flight  of  discovery  was  over. 
'  At  ^is  time  the  atro^citi^  of  the  kidnapping  system  had 
excited  indignation  both  in  the  colonies  and  at  home ;  and  in 
1872  a  local  Act  was  passed  to  restrain  the  unprincipled  owners 
of  vessels,  who  not  only  inflicted  such  evils  on  the  islanders  of 
the  South  Seas,  but  by  provoking  retaliation  virtually  caused 
the  death  of  such  men  as  Patteson  and  Goodenough.  That 
Act  was  not  passed  when  the  '  Basilisk '  sailed  from  Sydney  in 
May  of  that  year ;  but  her  orders  were  to  visit  as  mafty  groups 
as  possible  in  the  South  Seas,  and  to  check  kidnapping ;  work- 
ing, as  Captain  Moresby  happily  expresses  it,  *  with  eyes  open 

*  and  hands  tied.'  Any  voyage  in  that  direction  would  seem 
to  be  incomplete,  unless  Norfolk  Island  was  visited,  and 
accordingly  on  May  26th  the  '  Basilisk  *  was  off  that  island.  It 
may  be  described  as  the  abode  of  all  the  passive  virtues,  but 
according  to   Captain  Moresby,  'a  development  of   mental 

*  muscle  is  needed '  to  make  the  descendants  of  the  '  Bounty  * 
mutineers  '  energetic,  industrious,  and  persevering.'  So  in- 
dolent do  they  seem,  that  they  had  not  replaced  &eir  signal 
flagHStaff,  by  which  alone  communication  can  be  maintained 
with  passing  ships,  but  which  had  been  blown  down  some  time 
before.  After  the  remonstrances,  and  by  the  help  of  Captain 
Moresby,  this  necessary  duty  was  performed.  The  next  island 
they  visited  was  one  of  which  nothing  had  been  heard  since 
1832.  This  was  Keppel  Island,  and  it  was  found  to  be  nothing 
less  than  a  Garden  of  Eden  inhabited  by  men  '  lithe  and  strong 

*  as  Apollo,'  and  by  women  far  above  the  average  stature, 
but  with  limbs  so  symmetrical  as  to  give  an  idea  of  physical 
perfection.  Their  features  are  straight  and  noble,  their  rich 
brown  skins  as  soft  as  satin,  and  their  dark  eyes  full  of  ex- 
pression.    By  these  happy  islanders  the  *  Basilisks '  yrere  re- 
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-ceived  with  charming  natural  politeness.  No  wonder  that  on 
the  very  same  evening  the  good  ship  stood  away  from  such  a 
Capua  for  Niva  or  Good  Hope  Island.  Thus  they  went  on 
from  island  to  island^  everywhere  hospitably  received,  and 
everywhere  hearing  sad  tales  of  the  ruin  wrought  on  them 
when  kidnappers  came  among  them.  At  Fotuna,  Captain 
Moresby  trusted  himself  in  a  canoe  with  native  rowers,  and 
was  entertained  at  a  banquet  by  the  king,  who  treated  him  to 
a  bowl  of  avay  prepared  by  the  usual  process  of  chewing  and 
spitting.  When  this  was' over,  a  young  man  rose,  and  like  a 
Belgravian  butler  called  out '  The  ava  is  ready ! '  at  which  all 
4he  natives  clapped  their  hands,  while  Captain  Moresby  and 
his  officers  awaited  the  end  with  some  fear.  *  Who  is  this  for  ?  * 
-said  the  king's  public  orator  as  he  passed  the  bowl :  ^  For  the 
^  king,'  and  the  king  quaffed  off  the  cup.  Then  came  the 
question  *  Who  is  this  for  ?  ' '  For  the  captain '  was  the  dreadful 
answer.  *  I  had  foreseen,'  says  Captain  Moresby, '  that  Fate 
'  had  this  honour  in  store  for  me,  and  with  no  small  effort  had 
"*  made  up  my  mind  to  taste  the  ava.^  But  in  spite  of  the 
honour  and  in  defiance  of  the  fact  that  the  midshipmen  and  a 
French  priest  drank  lar^e  draughts  of  it — ^for  midshipmen  at 
least,  if  not  priests,  will  drink  anything — Captain  Moresby 
found  the  taste  to  be  more  like  that  of '  a  mild  mixture  of 

*  rhubarb  and  magnesia '  than  anything  else  I  It  is  a  good 
old  saying  that  what  does  not  poison  fattens;  the  officers  of  the 

*  Basilisk '  were  none  the  worse  for  their  potations,  and  sailed 
away  on  July  30th  for  a  cluster  of  islands  called  Mitchell's 
Group,  of  which  the  very  existence  was  doubted.  The  islands 
were  sighted,  and  on  landing  on  the  principal  island  the  in- 
habitants were  found  to  be  Christians  by  the  efforts  of  a  native 
missionary  from  Samoa.  They  were  strikingly  clean  and  very 
quiet.  They  numbered  70  souls,  but  in  1857  they  had  been 
450,  all  living  in  peace  and  plenty.  A  German  among  them 
told  Captain  Moresby  that  he  was  away  at  Samoa  in  1864, 
and  found  but  fifty  worn-out  people  and  children  left  on  his 
return.  The  rest  had  all  been  swept  away  by  Spanish  kid- 
nappers in  one  day,  who  carried  them  in  three  lar^e  barques 
for  the  Guano  Islands  of  Peru,  and  since  then  no  tidings  had 
been  heard  of  them.  Thus  the  'Basilisk'  passed  on  from 
island  to  island,  each  exceeding  the  other  in  loveliness,  though 
in  none  do  thev  seem  to  have  found  that  type  of  perfect  phy- 
sical beauty  which  had  so  enchanted  them  at  Keppel  Island ; 
on  the  contrary,  at  Espiritu  Santo  they  found  the  women 
'  hideously  ugly  by  nature  and  fashion,'  so  that  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  the  men  showed  no  jealousy  of  the 
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strangers.  So  they  passed  to  Santa  Cruz  in  that  fatal  group 
where  both  Patteson  and  Goodenough  perished ;  to  Erromanga, 
pernicious  to  missionaries,  where  two  Gordons  in  succession 
had  recently  been  murdered  by  the  natives,  and  where  at  an 
earlier  date  the  good  John  Williams  was  killed.  Here  Captain 
Moresby  made  a  demonstration  of  his  power  by  landing  hia 
marines,  and  exhibiting  some  military  practice.  No  wonder 
that  the  guilty  savages  swore  never  to  harm  a  hair  of  a  white 
man's  head,  an  oath  which  we  have  little  doubt  they  will  keep 
— till  the  next  temptation  to  break  it  occurs.  On  September 
6th  they  reached  Tanna,  infamous  for  kidnapping,  and  where 
they  found  on  his  cotton  plantation  'one  of  the  most  notorious 

*  of  those  lawless  men  who  have  been  charged  with  the  com- 

*  mission  of  frightful  crimes  for  procuring  labourers,  and  who 

*  yet  establish  themselves  alone  on  such  islands,  relying  on  the 

*  terror  of  their  name.'  He  was  a  big  burly  middle-aged  man 
with  a  long  red  beard,  and  restless  blue  eyes,  and  a  low  square 
forehead.  There  he  lived,  surrounded  by  gangs  of  natives  who 
seemed  well  fed,  but  holding  his  life  in  his  hand.  Under  his 
very  eyes  was  the  grave  of  his  partner,  shot  nine  months  before 
by  the  natives  in  an  ambush,  and  he  himself  walked  with  diffi- 
culty, limping  from  more  than  one  gunshot  wound  received  from 
the  same  hands.  At  Tanna  of  course  they  saw  the  famous  vol- 
cano, and  then  they  worked  their  way  to  New  Caledonia  on 
September  12th,  where  the  *  Basilisk'  found  orders  to  return 
to  Sydney,  which  they  made  on  the  24th,  having  visited  fifty- 
three  islands ;  and  so  the  second  flight  of  the  *  Basilisk '  came 
happily  to  an  end. 

They  were  not  destined  to  stay  long  in  Port  Jackson.  On 
December  8th  the  ^Basilisk'  started  on  another  cruise  to 
Torres  Straits  and  New  Guinea ;  and  this  time,  as  the  Kid- 
napping Act  had  come  into  force,  his  hands  were  not  tied^ 
for  he  was  expressly  ordered  to  visit  the  pearl-shell  diving- 
stations,  and  to  make  prize  of  any  vessels  which  should  be  found 
transgressing  the  law.  At  the  same  time  he  was,  when  off 
New  Guinea,  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  fate  of  Mr.  Miklucko 
Macklay,  a  Russian  naturalist,  who,  it  was  known,  had  landed 
on  that  island.  On  January  2nd,  1873,  they  again  reached 
Cardwell,  and,  hastening  on  to  the  Straits,  chased  and  over» 
hauled  two  schooners,  which  were  sent  as  prizes  to  Sydney^ 
So  they  passed  on  capturing  other  kidnappers,  till,  on  the  18tb 
of  the  month,  they  anchored  off  Somerset,  where  they  fell  in 
with  *  a  lonely  waif  of  society  *  named  Cockerill,  who,  with 
his  son  and  two  natives,  sailed  about  the  South  Seas  in  a  tiny 
vessel  of  eight  tons^  collecting  specimens  of  beautiful  birds. 
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and  especially  new  species  of  Bitds  of  Paradise.  .  Having 
accomplished  his  duty  in  repressing  kidnapping,  the  second 
portion  remaiined  in  the  survey  of  Torres  otraits  and  New 
Guinea.  At  the  very  start  from  Cape  York  Captain  Moresby 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  splendid  harbour  in  Jarvis' 
Island^  between  which  and  Cape  York  lie  the  only  channels 
through  Torres  Straits.  These  are  not  more  than  two  miles 
wide,  and  as  the  coast  on  each  side  belongs  to  England,  this 
country  commands  the  passage  of  this  great  ocean  highway. 
On  February  11th  Captain  Moresby  approached  more  closely 
to  New  Guinea,  that  island  towards  the  geography  of  which  it 
has  been  his  good  fortune  to  contribute  so  much  fresh  infonna* 
tion.  On  that  day  he  stood  across  the  Gulf  of  Papua  for  Beds* 
car  Bay,  on  the  east  coast  of  New  Gkiinea.  At  this  point  of  the 
coast  there  was  a  station  of  missionaries,  three  of  whom  they 
found  so  near  death  from  fever  that  they  had  to  be  removed  on 
board  the  *  Basilisk '  without  loss  of  time.  As  for  the  natives, 
they  were  totally  different  from  the  *  tall,  muscular,  fierce-look- 
^  ing,  naked  black  Papuans '  of  the  islands  in  Torres  Straits. 
They  were  more  of  the  Malay  type — small  and  lithe  copper- 
coloured  people,  with  clear-cut  features,  and  a  pleasing  expres- 
sion of  countenance*  They  were  wholly  unarmed,  and  gave 
the  ^  Basilisks '  a  hearty  welcome.  The  name  of  the  settlement 
was  called  Towton,  and  it  lies  on  the  shore  of  an  estuary 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  many  streams.  One  of  these, 
which  he  named  the  Usborne  River,  Captain  Moresby  deter- 
mined to  explore ;  but  here  he  was  much,  and  we  should  add, 
needlessly,  crippled  by  his  Admiralty  orders,  which  only 
allowed  him  six  weeks  for  his  cruise  in  these  waters,  three  of 
which  had  already  expired.  Besides  exploring  the  river 
Captain  Moresby  was  anxious  to  examine  the  almost  unknown 
coast  of  New  Guinea  farther  to  the  eastward,  the  outline  of 
which  had  been  taraced  from  a  distance  by  Captain  Owen 
Stanley  twenty-five  years  before,  and  had  never  since  been 
visited  by  white  men. 

To  begin  with  the  river-  This  he  explored  by  boat^  finding 
that  it  has  a  rapid  current,  about  100  yards  wide,  with  an 
average  depth  of  twelve  feet.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  river. 
The  banks  are  black  fetid  mud,  out  of  which  spring  tall 
Oielancholy  mangrove-trees.  It  was  in  vain  to  try  to  penetrate 
this  jungle  laterally,  so  they  toiled  on,  drinking  at  nightfall 
doses  of  quinine,  and  cruelly  tormented  with  mosquitos.  Next 
day  they  passed  the  mangrove  fringe,  and  the  banks  becanie 
more  open,  and  afforded  glimpses  into  a  forest,  in  which  huge 
palms  and  breadfruit  trees  and  tree-ferns  flourished.     Parrots 
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tod  cockatoos  and  pigeons  abounded,  as  w^l  as  ^sit  etdrkd^ 
but  no  iouT^footed  animals ;  and  though  there  might  have 
been  alligators  in  those  waters,  they  were  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  see  hundreds  at  once,  as  was  the  good  fortuiie  of  the 
veracious  Lawson.  Towards  the  end  of  the  day  the  current 
grew  stronger,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  deeper,  but  their 
further  progress  was  arrested  by  a  vast  floating  island,  or 
accumulation  of  uprooted  trees,  which  bridged  the  river,  which 
was  here  sixty  feet  broad.  With  this  obstacle  Captain 
Moresby's  hope  of  opening  a  communication  with  the  interior 
of  New  Guinea  vanished.  Turning  their  boat's  head  they  swiftly 
glided  down  with  the  current,  and,  reaching  Towton,  slept  at 
die  niission  house. 

His  next  object  was  the  exploration  of  the  coast  eastws^rd,  and 
in  this  he  was  more  successful.    The  coast  of  New  Guinea,  like 
that  of  Australia,  is  friuged  with  reefs,  which  form  a  barrier  to  the 
sea  beyond.     Inside  this  reef  Captain  Moresby  now  proceeded 
east  by  boat,  leaving  the  ^  Basilisk '  in  Redscar  Bay,  which  is 
open  to  the  sea.    His  first  cbject  was  to  find  a  passage!  through 
this  reef  into  which  the  ship  might  pass,  for  Bedacar  Bay  is 
an  open  roadstead  without  a  harbour.     To  his  great  joy,  after 
two  days,  he  discovered  such  an  opening,  and  had  at  the  same 
time  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  an  excellent  harbour,  to 
'which  he  gave  the  name  of  Port  Moresby,  after  his  father, 
while  the  passage  through  the  reef  he  called  Basilisk  Channel. 
This  discovery  was  effected  by  a  boat  expedition,  during  which 
the  ^  Basilisk '  was  left  in  Rcdscar  Bay,  while  Captain  Moresby 
surveyed  the  coast  for  fifty  miles  to  the  eastward.     For  this 
^stance  the  coast  changes  from  low  mangrove  swamps  to  hilly 
xsountry  backed  by  h^her  ranges.    Between  the  jbiUs  are  fertile 
valleys,  in  which  villages  nestle,  while  others  are  built  on  poles 
standing  far  out  into  the  sea  after  the  Malay  fashion.     The 
•natives,  who  probably  now  saw  white  men  for  the  first  time, 
were  unarmed,  and  showed  no  fear,  turning  out  with  their 
women  and  children  to  behold  and  handle  the  strangers.     It 
was  on  the  second  day  of  this  expedition  that  Captain  Moresby, 
standing  on  the  mainland  at  Pyramid  Point,  at  an  elevation  of 
643  feet,  beheld  the  Barrier  Reef  stretching  away  like  a  green 
ribbon  in  the  blue  sea,  its  edge  fringed  with  a  line  of  snow- 
white  surf.     At  one  point  the  ribbon  was  broken  in  two — a 
piece  of  blue  untroubled  water  lay  between.     That  was  the 
break  in  the  reef  which  he  was  seeking,  and  on  the  following 
day  he  ascertained  from  a  visit  to  the  spot  that  a  passage  did 
exist '  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad.     This   led  into 
tPort  Moresby  and  Fairfax  HarbcMir,  %nd  its  importance  may 
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be  imagined  when  we  state  that  up  to  that  time  the  exposed 
anchorage  of  Bedscar  Bay  had  been  the  only  known  shelter 
for  ships  on  the  entire  south  coast  of  New  Guinea  east  of 
Torres  Straits.     After  this  discovery  the  boats  returned  to  the 
ship  to  pilot  her  outside  the  reef  to  the  channel  which  was  to 
be  called  after  her  name ;  and  so  the  good  ship  was  conned 
by  her  commander  through  Basilisk  Channel,  and  passing  over 
the  still  waters  of  Port  Moresby  anchored  in  five  fathoms  of 
water  in  the  land-locked  Fairfax  Harbour,  much  to  the  wonder 
of  the  natives,  who  flocked  on  board  in  hundreds,  chattering 
like  monkeys.     Their  arms  were  of  stone  and  wood,  and  they 
would  not  look  at  hoop-iron,  the  common  article  of  barter 
with  savages  in  the  South  Seas.     The  women  started  back  at 
the  reflexion  of  their  faces  in  a  looking-glass,  and,  very  unlike 
their  civilised  sisters,  refused  to  look  a  second  time.     As  for  a 
watch,  they  regarded  it  as  something  alive — an  insect  probably, 
and  would  not  touch  it.     All  their  agriculture,  which  was 
considerable,  was  done  with  stone  adzes,  only  capable  of  pene- 
trating the  soil  for  about  four  inches.     Very  difierent  indeed 
these  from  Captain  Lawson's  natives,  whom  he  found  smoking 
tobacco-pipes  and  wearing  trousers ;  nor  was  the  grass  at  all 
equal  to  his,  though  Captain  Moresby  describes  it  as  '  shoulder 
*  high,'  and  says,  *  if  we  had  possessed  an  army  of  Irish  scythes 
^  and  an  English  market,  we  might  have  cut  down  our  fortune ; ' 
a  remark  in  which  we  quite  agree  with  him,  judging  from  the 
price  which  meadow  hay  is  fetching,  and  is  likely  to  fetch  in 
England  this  year.     Having  completed  the  survey  of  the  east 
coast  for  100  miles  to  Cape  Hood,  Captain  Moresby  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  '  Basilisk '  back  to  Bedscar  Bay  by  the  inner 
passage.     It  was  an  anxious  experiment,  but  the  ship  never 
touched.    With  pardonable  pride  the  discoverer  of  Port  Mores- 
by contrasts  the  insecurity  of  Bedscar  Bay  with  the  safety  of 
his  new  harbour,  and  adds,  '  was  it  any  wonder  that  we  were 
'  all  inclined  to  exult  a  little  ? '     After  making  a  second  un- 
successful attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  island 
by  another  stream  which  runs  into  the  estuary  in  Bedscar  Bay, 
Captain  Moresby  returned  to  Somerset  on  March  5th.     Here 
he  had  expected  to  receive  orders  from  the  Admiral  as  to  his 
further  movements,  but  none  came.     Two  months,  till  June 
1st,  now  lay  at  Captain  Moresby's  disposal,  and  these,  as  we 
shall  see,  he  made  use  of  to  very  good  purpose. 

After  visiting  the  pearl-shelling  stations,  and  finding  all 
right  in  them,  under  the  working  of  the  Kidnapping  Act, 
Captain  Moresby  again  made  for  New  Guinea,  part  of  his 
instructions,  as  we  have  seen,  having  been  to  ascertain  the  fate 
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of  the  Russian  naturalist.  It  was  rather  like  looking  for  a 
needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay  to  seek  for  a  lone  man  in  one  of  the 
largest  islands  in  the  world ;  but  Captain  Moresby  did  ulti- 
mately find  him^  though  not  till,  he  had  discovered  much  more* 
His  first  point  on  the  New  Guinea  Coast  was  Yule  Island^  a 
little  to  tne  west  of  Bedscar  Bay^  and  where,  from  the  mass  of 
drift  wood  oflf  the  coast,  it  seemed  likely  that  a  large  river — that 
Eldorado  of  New  Guinea  discoverers — flowed  into  the  sea.  On 
April  7th  they  anchored  ofi*  Yule  Island,  between  which  and 
&e  mainland  they  soon  discovered  a  sheltered  harbour,  where 
hundreds  of  vessels  might  lie,  and  which  they  named  Bobert 
Hall  Sound, '  after  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty.'  It  lies  in 
lat.  9**  N.  and  long.  146**  3'  E.  At  the  head  of  the  harbour 
two  rivers  issue,  one  the  Hilda,  a  rapid  stream,  with  too  swift 
a  current  to  be  ascended  by  row-boats  ;  the  other,  Ethel  Biver, 
is  a  sluggish  stream,  80  or  100  yards  wide,  and  twelve  feet 
deep,  flowing  through  a  continuous  mangrove  swamp  for  ten 
miles,  where  it  divided  into  several  arms  leading  to  nowhere 
in  particular.  Its  banks  were  monotonous  in  the  extreme,  and 
flying  foxes  and  a  few  parrots  the  only  animals  seen.  Here 
they  found  the  natives  friendly  though  shy,  and  very  jealous 
of  letting  the  strangers  see  their  women  and  children.  They 
had  no  conception  of  the  use  of  iron,  and  would  not  barter 
their  handsome  stone  implements  for  axes,  and  when  the  supe- 
riority of  metal  to  stcme  was  shown  by  cutting  and  chopping 
branches,  they  smiled  incredulously  and  preferred  their  own 
rude  instruments.  When  a  gun  was  fired  and  they  beheld  the 
hole  made  by  the  ball,  their  fear  increased,  and  they  made 
signs  that  they  wished  such  dangerous  strangers  to  depart. 
They  are  of  the  Malay  type,  but  less  in  stature,  coarser  in  fea« 
ture,  thicker  lipped,  and  with  less  hair,  which  the  men  wear 
frizzed  out  into  a  mop,  while  the  women  cut  theirs  short.  On 
the  whole  they  were  not  such  interesting  savages  as  those 
at  Port  Moresby,  and  evidently  more  suspicious  and  less 
friendly  in  their  dispositions.  Perhaps  they  had  already  some 
acquaintance  with  what  is  called  '  civilised  man,'  that  type  of 
humanity  who  is  often  so  uncivilised  in  his  dealings  with 
savages. 

And  now  we. have  reached  the  great  feature  of  Captain 
Moresby  book,  to  which  all  that  we  have  already  narrated 
was  preliminarv.  He  seems  to  have  been  drawn  towards  New 
Guinea  by  a  kmd  of  fascination ;  and  not  he  alone,  but  what 
may  be  called  the  Australian  public,  by  which,  before  the 
*  Basilisk '  left  Sydney,  the  exploration  of  the  unknown  south- 
east coast  of  that  island  had  been  publicly  discussed.     Bightlj 
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or  wrongly,  the  Antipodean  mind  seems  to  consider  that  the 
possession  of  New  Guinea  is  a  necessity  to  Attstralia,  and 
that  Russian,  French,  and  Italian  travellers  are  exploring  an 
island  which,  from  its  proximity  and  strategical  importance,  if 
occupied  at  all,  ought  to  be  occupied  by  Great  Britain.  In 
these  views  Captain  Moresby  frankly  tells  us  he  agreed.    '  I 

*  deeply  felt,'  he  says,   '  the  importance  of  forestalling  any 

*  attempts  of  other  nations  to  establish  a  claim  to  this  great 

*  island,  knowing  that  foreign  possession  might  lead  to  c(»npli* 

*  cations,  and  feeling  that  the  development  of  the  Great  Aus- 

*  tralian  Empire  would  be  cramped  in  the  future  should  its 

*  progress  be  arrested  in  the   North.'     These  were  Captain 
Moresby's  political  and  international  views ;  whether  they  are 
sound  remains  to  be  proved,  and  also  whether  Australia  has 
not  enough  already  on  her  hands,  without  stretching  them  out 
to  grasp  one  of  the  longest  and  most  straggling  islands  on  the 
face  of  the  globe ;   not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  at 
one  end  of  it  at  least  have  long  since  asserted  a  right  of  occupa- 
tion.    It  is  probable  that  the  political  necessities  of  Australia 
may  be  satisfied  by  the  occupation  of  the  south-east  extremity 
of  New  Guinea,  which  is  situate  so  close  to  Cape  York,  which, 
colonially  speaking,  belongs  to  Queensland.    To  this  portion  we 
may  be  said  to  have  a  claim  of  discovery  after  the  explorations 
of  Captain  Moresby ;  and  if  that  healthy  region  be  occupied 
on  account  of  its  strategical  importance,  we  may  very  well 
leave  the  mangrove  swamps  of  the  ^uth-west  coast,  and  even 
Captain  Lawson's  fabulous  Houtree,  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  Dutch  and  other  nationalities.     Having  disposed  of  this 
rather,  questionable  subject,  we  return  to  another  reason  ^ven 
by  Captain  Moresby  for  his  operations,  and  one  which  strikes 
us  as  much  more  legitimate  for  the  commander  of  a  British 
ship. sent  out  on  a  surveying  expedition.     *  I  desired,'  he  says, 

*  to  secure  for  England  the  honour  due  to  a  country  which 

*  had  sent  Cook,  and  Dampier,  and  Owen  Stanley  to  these 
'  seas,  by  filling  in  the  last  great  blank  remainiufi:  in  their 

*  work,  and  laying  down  the  unknown  outlines  of  East  New 

*  Guinea  on  the  map  of  the  world.'  This  was  a  great  object, 
but  the  means  at  his  disposal  were  very  small.  He  had  barely 
two  months  in  which  to  accomplish  it,  besides  finding  the 
Kussian  naturalist,  and  he  was  cramped  by  his  orders,  which 
confined  him  to  the  eastern  limit  of  148**  E.  long.,  just  the 
longitude  of  Port  Moresby.  It  was  fortunate  that  his  own 
good  sense,  and  a  paragraph  in  those  orders,  which  allowed 
him  under  certain  circumstances  to  break  them,  enabled  him 
after  alt  to  carry  out  bis  purpose.    We  have  no  doubt  that  some 
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people,  who,  reckoning  up  the  various  surveying  expeditions 
in  the  South  Seas  and  Australian  waters,  will  say,  *  Why,  has 
'  not  New  Guinea  been  long  since  explored  ?  Is  there  any  part 
*  of  its  seaboard  still  to  be  discovered  ?'  The  exclamation  may 
be  natural,  but  the  inference  implied  in  it  is  false.  Borgain«T 
ville,  D'Entrecasteaux,  D'Urville,  and  Captain  Owen  Stanley, 
had  all  seen  what  they  took  to  be  the  eastern  extremity  of 
New  Guinea,  but  they  gave  its  coral  reefs  too  wide  a  berth, 
and  did  not  approach  near  enough  to  define  the  outline  of  the 
land.  Even  the  ^  Blanche,'  the  year  before,  had  approached  the 
eastern  shore  of  New  Guinea  from  ENE.,  but,  falling  on  danger- 
ons  shoals,  had  anchored  thirty-four  miles  from  the  nearest  point 
of  the  mainland,  and  retraced  her  steps  the  following  day,  report- 
ing that  the  south-east  extremity  of  New  Guinea  was  formed  of 
a  number  of  high  islands.  It  is  the  glory  of  Captain  Moresby, 
that  by  resolutely  grappling  mth  the  land  he  has  really  dis- 
covered the  geographical  configuration  of  the  east  end  of  New 
Guinea  and  its  adjacent  islands.  Some  of  these  islands  had  been 
previously  laid  down  as  the  mainland,  while  portions  of  the 
mainland  appear  on  charts  as  islands.  The  reader  who  wishes 
really  to  see  what  the  state  of  geographical  knowledge 
was  before  the  explorations  of  the  ^  Basilisk '  should  look  at 
the  map  contained  in  this  volume.  He  will  there  see  how 
completely  the  configuration  of  this  portion  of  the  island  had 
been  mistaken  by  previous  discoverers.  Indeed  we  know  of 
no  greater  instance  of  false  surveying,  except  that  Antarctic 
continent,  discovered  by  the  American  Commodore  Wilks, 
which  was  sailed  over  by  the  '  Challenger  '  on  her  recent 
voyage. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Captain  Moresby  that  he  has  now 
accurately  laid  down  several  hundred  miles  of  a  coast  which 
before  only  existed  in  imagination ;  nor  is  this  the  case  with 
New  Guinea  alone.  It  is  equally  true  of  the  D'Entrecasteaux 
Islands  beyond  the  South-east  Cape,  which,  though  named 
after  that  navigator,  were  never  visited  by  him,  and  were  so 
unknown  to  the  scientific  world,  that  in  the  sailing  directions 
supplied  to  the  ^  Basilisk '  it  was  suggested  that  they  would 
probably  be  found  not  to  be  islands  at  all,  but  an  integral  part 
of  New  Guinea.  If  we  ask  why  it  is  that  previous  naviga- 
tors have  left  the  geography  of  the  south-east  end  of  New 
Guinea  in  such  a  nebulous  state,  it  will  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  approach  to  the  island  from  that  quarter  is  guarded 
by  the  enormous  coral  barrier  called  the  Louisiade  Keef,  which 
extends  from  Teste  Island  to  the  east  for  200  miles,  and  is 
beaten  by  continual  surf,  and  exposed  for  eight  months  in  the 
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year  to  the  S.E.  monsoon^  besides  being  beset  by  strong  and 
baffling  currents.     Then,  again,  the  natives  were  supposed  to 
be  peculiarly  ferocious,  so  tnat  Borgainville,  even  in  his  dis- 
tressed condition,  preferred  to  beat  to  windward,  round  the 
entire  Louisiade  group,  rather  than  seek  a  passage  round  New 
Guinea  on  his  way  to  the  Dutch  settlements.     Should  such  a 
passage  be  found  through  the  Louisiade  Keef,  the  navigation 
between   Australia  and   North-east  New   Guinea  would  be 
opened  up,  and  a  far  shorter  route  between  Australia  and 
China  would  be  discovered.     Captain  Moresby  had  a  convic- 
tion that  such  a  passage  existed,  just  as  he  had  found  Basilisk 
Passage  through  the  reef  off  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea; 
and  strong  in  this  feeling,  he  steered  on  April  9th  for  Teste 
Island,  twenty-two  miles  from  the  then  supposed  south-eastern 
extremity  of  New  Guinea.     This  island  had  been  sighted,  bot 
not  visited,  by  Captain  Owen  Stanley.     It  was  found  to  be 
fertile,  and  inhabited  by  a  race  who,  though  cannibals,  were 
not  otherwise  offensive.     They  had  never  seen  white  men,  and 
when  coaxed  on  board  were  ludicrously  afraid  of  sheep,  which 
they  thought  a  ferocious  animaL     Hoop-iron  here  was  in  great 
demand,  but  even  cocked-hats,  manufactured  out  of  news- 
papers, for  a  time  had  their  value.     *  The  good  feeling  shown 
^  to  us  by  these  poor  savages,'  says  Captain  Moresby, '  was  an 
'  unspeakable  comfort  to  me  for  every  reason ;  not  the  least 
^  being  that  any  hostility  on  their  part  would  have  hindered, 
'  or  even  stopped,  our  work.'     That  work  was  more  serious 
than  the  contemplation  of  any  savages,  however  interesting, 
and   Captain   Moresby  now  prepared   to    accomplish  it  by 
climbing  to  the  top  of  Teste  Island,  600  feet  high,  and  taking 
a  good  survey  of  the  New  Guinea  coast.     Here  he  had  an  ex- 
perience something  like  Captain  Lawson's.     The  hill  seemed 
covered  with  a  velvet  sward  of  emerald  grass,  but  on  closer 
acquaintance  the  grass  turned  out  to  be  coarse,  sharp-edged, 
and  prickly;   it  was  also  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  high. 
Through  this  the  party  had  to  force  their  way,  the  leader 
throwing  himself  bodily  forward  and  pressing  down  the  grass 
by  his  dead  weight,  while  the  rest  followed,  each  becoming 
leader  in  his  turn.     This  was  such  hard  work  that  one,  at 
least,  of  the  party  gave  in;  the  rest,  after  two  hours'  toil, 
stood  at  the  top,  with  clothes  torn  to  tatters  and  lacerated 
skins.     But  what  of  that  ?  a  glorious  prospect  rewarded  them ! 
There  lay  the  south-east  end  of  New  Guinea,  with  its  great 
mountain   chain,  cleft   suddenly  in  twain   by  a  bright  blue 
thread  that  lay  across  it.     That  was  enough  to  indicate  that 
water  lay  between  them  and  the  true  south-east  extremity  of 
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the  island.  This  happened  on  Grood  Friday,  and  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  Fortescue  Straits,  cutting  off  nearly  fourteen 
miles  of  New  Guinea,  and  forming  them  into  Moresoy  Island. 
Thus  one  channel  round  the  great  island  was  opened,  but  more 
remained  behind.  By  a  boat-expedition  it  was  discovered  that 
between  Fortescue  Straits  and  the  main  there  was  yet  another 
island,  and  another  and  safer  channel.  The  island  was  named 
after  the  '  Basilisk,'  and  the  channel,  the  future  highway  to 
Asia,  China  Straits.  To  these  discoveries  were  added  Hayter 
Island  and  Heath  Island,  the  latter  of  which  affords  a  fine 
prospect  of  a  great  rounded  bluff,  which  dips  from  a  height 
of  2,000  feet  into  the  blue  waters  of  the  strait  This  is  the 
majestic  termination  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Range,  called  after 
that  enterprising  and  lamented  discoverer,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  south-easternmost  foreland  of  New  Guinea.  Feeling 
all  the  importance  of  these  discoveries.  Captain  Moresby  re- 
solved to  occupy  the  new  territory  in  a  formal  manner,  and 
thus  to  annex  them  to  the  British  dominions.  On  April  24th, 
1873,  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  trunk  of  a  tall  cocoa- 
nut  tree,  on  Hayt«r  Island,  under  salutes  and  a  guard  of 
honour,  while  the  following  proclamation  was  read : — 

^  I,  John  Moresby,  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  commanding  H.M.S. 
''  Basiliflk,"  having  discovered  three  considerable  islandfl,  from  hence- 
forth to  be  known  as  Moresby,  Hayter,  and  Basilisk  Islands,  off  the 
east  coast  of  New  Guinea,  together  with  various  groups  of  detached 
islets ;  and  deeming  that  the  possession  of  these  islands  may  hereafter 
prove  of  considerable  importance,  do  hereby,  by  right  of  discovery,, 
take  possession  of  all  the  aforesaid  islands  and  islets  within  the  pa- 
rallels of  lO""  25'  and  10°  40'  south  latitude,  and  between  the  me- 
ridians of  150°  35'  and  151°  20'  east  longitude,  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  her  heirs  and 
successors ;  in  token  whereof  I  have  hoisted  and  saluted  the  British 
Flag  on  the  shores  of  these  islands.' 

While  these  important  proceedings  were  going  on,  the 
few  natives,  the  aboriginal  lords  of  the  soil,  looked  on  with 
amazement,  little  guessing  how  much  they  were  concerned  in 
them.  The  salute  and  cheers  of  the  *  Basilisks '  drove  them  offin 
terror  to  the  bush,  whence  they  will  one  day  emerge  to  find 
that  the  ownership  of  the  soil  passed  away  from  them  on  that 
memorable  day.  When  the  '  Basilisk '  doubled  the  grim  fore- 
land which  looks  down  on  China  Strait,  she  opened  a  great  bay, 
which  was  named  Milne  Bay,  after  a  well-known  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  beyond  that  arrived  at  the  true  East  Cape 
of  New  Guinea.  By  this  time  the  term  allotted  to  Captain 
Moresby  by  his  instructions  had  more  than   expired,   and 
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gedgriaphically  he  had  far  exceeded  his  limits.  The '  Basilisk' 
therefore  returned  to  Somerset,  whence  she  started  on  May  24th, 
bidding  that  unpromising  settlement,  what  everyone  on  board 
thought  would  be  an  eternal  farewell.  On  June  2 let  she 
reached  Brisbane,  and  on  July  2nd  was  safe  at  Sydney,  where 
the  ship  was  thronged  with  the  curious  anxious  to  hearthe  last 
news  of  New  Guinea,  the  golden  island  of  their  expectations. 
No  wonder  the  sailors  found  a  ready  bargain  for  their  lumber 
dead  and  alive.  A  New  Guinea  pig  in  particular  was  sold  at 
once  for  5/.,  immediately  shaved  by  its  new  owner,  painted  in 
stripes  of  many  colours,  and  otherwise  decorated.  It  was  then 
exhibited  as  the  'wonderful  New  Guinea  Pig,'  brought  by 
^  H.M.S.  Basilisk,'  at  a  charge  of  six-pence  a  head,  with  a 
result,  adds  Captain  Moresby,  which  answered  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  spirited  purchaser. 

!put  besides  the  ignorant  public,  others  in  authority  took  an 
interest  in  Captain  Moresby's  discoveries,  and  his  wish  to 
return  to  England  by  the  route  which  he  claimed  to  have 
discovered  was  agreed  to  with  the  somewhat  niggardly  stipula- 
tion that  his  surveys  on  the  New  Guinea  coast  were  not  to 
exceed  six  weeks.  This  leave  came  to  the  '  Basilisk '  while  she 
was  at  New  Zealand,  and  whence  she  could  scarcely  be  spared; 
but  at  last,  all  obstacles  overcome,  the  '  Basilisk,'  now  accom- 
panied by  the  schooner  '  Sandfly,'  sailed  from  Sydney,  whither 
she  had  gone  to  refit,  on  February  1,  1874.  Their  first  week 
at  sea  was  delayed  by  contrary  winds  and  strong  currents, 
and  it  was  not  till  February  17th  that  they  neared  Teste 
Island,  which  they  reached  on  the  20th ;  the  only  accident 
on  the  way  being  that  Mr.  Mudge,  the  cheery  boatswain,  fell 
overboard  in  a  heavy  sea,  and  was  nearly  drowned,  being  only 
rescued  by  the  exertions  of  a  gallant  boat's  crew.  Though  six 
weeks  were  all  that  the  instructions  allowed  Captain  Moresby 
to  spend  on  the  prosecution  of  his  survey  round  the  East  Cape 
of  New  Guinea  and  along  its  unknown  northern  shore,  he 
wisely  resolved  to  begin  his  operations  by  a  trigonometrical 
survey  of  the  space  between  Teste  Island  and  East  Cape,  and 
to  decide,  once  for  all,  whether  an  available  entrance  to 
the  new  route  existed  both  for  large  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels.  The  year  before  we  have  seen  that  he  first  thought 
Fortescue  Strait  was  the  real  road  to  China ;  then  he  changed 
his  preference  to  China  Strait ;  but  the  result  of  his  survey  in 
1874  convinced  him  that  the  true  channel  was  round  the  east  end 
of  Moresby  Island,  between  Grant  and  Shortland  Islands,  as 
may  be  seen  more  clearly  on  the  map.  This  fact  established, 
Captain  Moresby  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  D'Entrecasteaux 
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group,  the  existence  of  which  as  iislands  he  settled  beyond  all 
doubt.  They  culminated  in  mountains  7,000  feet  high,  and 
though  hitherto  untrodden  by  civilised  man,  the  'Basilisks' 
found  the  inhabitants  friendly  and  communicative.  The  rest 
of  the  time  allowed  by  the  Admiralty  was  spent  in  surveying 
and  laying  down  the  accurate  position  of  several  bays  and  head- 
lands and  islands  at  the  east  end  of  New  Guinea  and  the 
D'Entrecasteaux  group.  On  April  27th  the  *  BaslisK's'  head 
was  turned  towards  the  westward  to  complete  a  running  survey 
of  the  unknown  north-east  coast  of  New  Guinea.  This  was 
also  the  way  home,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  crew,  who  had 
undergone  great  hardships,  and  were  for  the  most  part  at- 
tacked by  fever  of  a  mild  type,  which,  though  not  positively 
dangerous,  was  prostrating. 

jTothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between  the 
northern  and  the  southern  shores  of  New  Guinea.  On  the 
latter  there  is  no  outlying  barrier  reef;  the  shores,  instead  of 
shelving  outwards,  are  steep  to,  and  the  mountains  run  down 
to  the  coast.  There  are  few  harbours,  but  several  open  an- 
chorages. Speaking  generally,  the  coast  here,  from  East  Cape 
to  Cape  Cretin,  a  distance  of  300  miles,  is  a  series  of  bold 
headlands  running  out  from  twenty  to  forty  miles  into  the  sea, 
T^ith  deep  bays  between ;  a  configuration  which  much  increased 
the  labour  of  the  exploration.  Thus  in  succession  the  ^  Basilisk  ^ 
discovered  and  named  Goodenough  Bay,  Ward  Hunt's  Strait, 
and  Cape  Vogel,  after  the  enterprising  premier  of  New  Zealand. 
In  succession  followed  Bentley  Bay  and  Cape  Ducie  and 
Chads  Bay,  and  Cape  Frere  and  Cape  Bartle,  all  discovered 
and  named.  After  Cape  Vogel  the  land  trends  away  WNW. 
for  nearly  fifty  miles,  when  another  lofty  promontory  runs  out 
for  forty  miles,  and  above  it  a  double-peaked  mountain  rises 
4,000  feet  high.  These  features  were  so  striking  that  Cap- 
tain Moresby  resolved  to  honour  them  with  great  names.  The 
cape  therefore  is  Cape  Nelson,  and  the  two  summits  of  the 
fountain  are  Mounts  Victory  and  Trafalgar,  while  the  great 
hay  above  which  they  culminate  is  CoUingwood  Bay.  Bounding 
Cape  Nelson  they  came  in  contact  with  the  natives,  who  were 
<luite  naked,  repulsive-looking  beings.  They  were  dark,  and 
wore  their  hair  in  long  ugly  ringlets  like  pipe  stems.  West 
^  Cape  Nelson  another  large  bay  was  discovered,  and  named 
after  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland.  The  western  ex- 
tremity of  this  bay,  dimly  seen  by  D'Entrecasteaux,  figures  in 
his  chart  as  Cape  Sudest,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  south- 
^t  extremity  of  New  Guinea,  a  fact  which  in  itself  is  suflS- 
cient  to  show  what  a  flood  of  new  light  has  been  thrown  on 
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this  portion  of  that  island  by  the  voyage  of  the  '  Basilisk.' 
On  May  7th  they  reached  a  point  of  land  in  lat.  8^  10'  S.  and 
long.  148^  12'  E.,  which,  on  account  of  the  uncertain  soundines, 
was  named  Cautious  Point,  but  it  was  worthy  of  that  appeUa- 
tion  for  another  reason ;  here  they  fell  for  the  first  time  on 
decidedly  hostile  natives,  who  met  them  with  war-songs  and 
defiance.     Worse  than  this,  they  tried  to  cut  off  a  wooding 

Earty  which  had  landed  from  the  ship,  and  would  probably 
ave  turned  their  hands  to  massacre  had  not  Captain  Moresby, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  fired  a  snap  shot  at  the  leading 
savage.  The  bullet  took  effect  on  his  shield,  and  spun  him 
completely  round,  but  did  not  wound  him.  There  was  no  need 
to  fire  again,  for  the  whole  body  of  warriors  turned  at  once 
in  consternation,  and  ran  for  their  canoes,  chased  down  to  the 
beach  by  the  sailors.  This  bay,  which  will  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  best  anchorages  on  the  north  coast,  was  named  Traitors' 
Bay  on  account  of  the  perfidious  attempt  of  the  natives. 

After  Traitors'  Bay  their  surveying  work  was  nearly  done; 
but  the  *  Basilisk '  continued  her  running  survey  of  the  coast  for 
250  miles  further,  as  far  as  Astrolabe  Gulf,  as  it  was  but 
slightly  known.  Between  Cape  Cretin  and  Dampier's  Cape 
a  grand  range  of  mountains  was  revealed,  which,  though  not 
equal  to  the  Mount  Hercules  of  Captain  Lawson,  lift  their 
heads  11,400  feet  above  the  sea.  Two  of  the  grandest  peaks 
close  together  were  named,  the  one  Gladstone  and  the  other 
Disraeli,  and  Captain  Moresby,  in  spite  of  the  impartiality 
with  which  he  assigns  his  names  without  respect  of  party,  adds 
the  pious  ^  wish  that  one  of  these  great  antitypes  may  emerge 

*  ere  long  from  the  clouds  in  which  he  has  veiled  his  lofty  brows 

*  and  front  his  rival  as  of  old.'  So  they  ran  along  the  north 
coast  until,  on  May  27th,  the  '  Basilisk '  reached  the  eastern 
extremity  of  New  Guinea,  and  was  only  a  week's  sail  from 
Amboyna.  By  this  time  the  old  ship  was  in  a  very  rusty 
condition,  and  it  was  necessary  to  put  her  into  a  better  state 
to  meet  the  Dutch  men  of  war  at  Amboyna.  These  repairs 
were  done  in  Threshold  Bay,  forty-six  miles  south  of  the 
Equator,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Rajah  of  Salwatti,  who  is  the 
supreme  ruler  in  those  parts.  He  appeared  before  the  new 
arrivals  in  a  twofold  capacity,  once  as  a  Rajah  in  great  pomp, 
and  again  later  on  in  the  day  as  a  dealer  in  bird  skins,  in 
which  capacity  he  made  such  keen  bargains  that  the  officers  of 
the  *  Basilisk  '  repented  of  them  at  their  leisure.  He  was  very 
glad  to  see  the  English,  as  under  all  the  circumstances  he  weU 
might  be,  and  held  the  Dutch  in  small  esteem,  possibly  because 
they  were  as  keen  in  their  bargains  as  himself. 
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On  the  30th  of  May  the  « Basilisk '  finally  quitted  New 
Guinea,  and  on  the  2nd  of  June  reached  Amboyna,  where  her 
officers  and  crew  met  with  every  attention  from  the  Dutch. 
Captain  Moresby  had  now  accomplished  all  his  instructions 
except  one.  He  had  suppressed  kidnapping,  surveyed  Torres 
Straits,  and  in  spite  of  the  Admiralty,  turned  over  an  entirely 
new  page  in  the  discovery  of  New  Guinea ;  but  he  had  not 
discovered  the  Russian  naturalist,  Miklucko  Macklay,  con- 
cerning whose  fate  he  had  been  ordered  to  make  all  possible 
inquiry.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of  such  a 
quest*  Miklucko  Macklay  was  not  found  by  Captain  Moresby 
in  New  Guinea,  but  he  fell  upon  him  at  Amboyna,  whither  he 
had  been  brought  by  a  Russian  frigate  sent  specially  for  the 
purpose  from  Astrolabe  Bay.  He  was  in  a  deplorable  state  of 
health,  and  had  not  penetrated  into  the  interior.  He  described 
the  Papuans  of  that  part  of  the  island  as  quiet  and  inoffensive. 
He  had  never  heard  of  wars  or  fightings,  and  in  this  respect 
his  experiences  seem  to  confirm  those  of  Captain  Moresby. 

Of  the  remaining  voyage  of  the  '  Basilisk '  little  remains 
worthy  of  narration.  On  the  29th  of  June  she  reached  Singa- 
pore, and  on  the  19th  of  December  her  pennant  was  pulled 
down  at  Sheemess,  after  an  eventful  commission  which  had 
lasted  thirty-three  days  short  of  four  years. 

The  remainder  of  Captain  Moresby's  book  is  devoted  to  a 
supplementary  chapter  on  *  our  duty  to  New  Guinea,'  and  to 
another  exposing  the  fallacies  of  Captain  Lawson.  The  latter 
we  may  leave  to  confute  himself.  It  is  twice  slaying  the  slain 
to  anatomise  his  statements  with  the  ci*uel  particularity  which 
Captain  Moresby's  experiences  enable  him  to  bring  to  bear 
on  that  geographical  romance.  But  as  for  *  our  duty  to  New 
'  Guinea,'  we  have  already  intimated  that  we  do  not  agree  with 
Captain  Moresby  as  to  the  paramount  necessity  of  immediately 
seizing  and  occupying  that  immense  island.  So  far  from  there 
being  any  fear  that  other  nations  will  rush  in,  this  very  voyage 
of  the  ^  Basilisk,'  which  has  circumnavigated  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  island,  shows  that  there  is  absolutely  no  foreign 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Papuans.  Even  the  Dutch, 
who  have  been  for  centuries  trying  to  establish  themselves  at 
the  western  end  close  to  their  settlements  in  the  Spice  Islands, 
have  accomplished  nothing,  and  the  Rajah  of  Salwatti  is  in- 
dependent in  Threshold  Bay,  under  their  very  noses.  All  that 
their  interference  has  brought  about  is  to  bring  them  rather 
into  disrepute.  We  observe  by  the  latest  maps  that  they  still 
claim  about  half  the  island,  but  it  is  easy  to  claim,  and  very 
hard  to  occupy.     As  for  the  journeys  of  naturalists  like  the 
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Russian  Miklucko  Macklay  and  the  Italians  d'Albertis  and 
Beccari^  they  are  purely  scientific,  and  not  connected  with  any 
dynastic  influences.  If  we  add  to  this  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  south  coast  is  little  better  than  a  continuous  mangrove 
swamp  and  proverbially  malarious,  while  the  natives  in  the 
"north,  as  in  Traitors'  Bay,  are  ferocious  and  hostile,  besides 
being  numerous,  we  think,  that  for  some  time  to  come,  our  duty 
to  New  Guinea  is  to  let  it  alone.  The  ^  Challenger '  when  she 
touched  a  year  ago  at  Port  Humboldt  on  the  north-east  coast, 
found  the  savages  ^  in  all  their  native  and  naked  grandeur/ 
armed  with  spears  and  bows,  and  standing  with  arrows  drawn 
to  the  head  against  landing  parties.  The  day  may  arrive 
when,  as  the  Tyber  overflowed  into  the  Orontes,  so  Australia, 
filled  with  a  superabundant  population,  will  throw  herself  for 
sheer  want  of  room  on  New  Guinea ;  but  that  day  is,  humanly 
speaking,  ages  off;  and  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  the 
question  when  it  arises.  We  say  this  with  the  highest  respect 
for  Captain  Moresby's  geographical  discoveries,  and  for  the 
patience  with  which  he  has  carried  out  his  explorations  in  the 
New  Guinea  waters  in  the  face  of  many  obstacles.  It  is  only 
with  his  political  and  annexing  notions  that  we  are  indined 
to  quarrel;  let  him  be  content  with  having  advanced  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  not  one  step,  but  many  steps.  Those 
steps  of  science  can  never  be  retraced.  They  never  lead  back, 
but  ever  onward.  But  political  speculations  on  the  future 
destiny  of  New  Guinea  are  uncertain  and  likely  to  prove 
illusory,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  they  are  based  on 
hazy  speculations  and  ardent  anticipations  which  rest  on  no 
surer  basis  than  the  lively  imaginations  out  of  which  they  have 
sprung.  It  will  be  quite  enough  for  England  and  Australia 
if  the  new  highway  to  China,  which  Captain  Moresby  has 
undoubtedly  discovered,  be  made  secure  by  the  occupation  of 
a  cape  or  an  island  or  two  which  command  the  channel  through 
the  Louisiade  Beef;  but  as  for  the  colonisation  and  occupation 
of  New  Guinea,  they  are  likely  to  burn  the  fingers  of  anj 
Power  that  attempts  them. 
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Art.  X. — Memoir  of  Viscount  Althorp^  Earl  Spencer.  By 
the  late  Sir  Dexis  Le  Marchaxt,  Bart  8vo.  London  : 
1876, 

npnis  ifl  a  book  of  great  merit.  Avoiding  the  fault  of  modern 
bic^raphers,  that  of  flooding  their  pages  with  correspond- 
ence which  has  lost  its  interest.  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant  has 
compressed  within  a  single  volume  the  life  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  statesmen  of  modern  times,  and  has  not  omitted,  or 
unduly  abridged,  a  single  circumstance  of  interest  which  the 
subject  comprised.  The  work  Vas  long  retained  in  an  incom- 
plete state  by  its  late  accomplished  author,  and  we  were  per- 
mitted to  quote  from  the  then  unfinished  fragment  some  years 
ago  in  reviewing  the  autobiography  of  Lord  Brougham.  The 
present  editor,  Sir  Henry  Le  Marchant,  is  responsible  for  a 
small  portion  of  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  and  he  has  executed 
his  part  with  care  and  fidelity. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  best  known  by  his  courtesy 
title  of  Lord  Althorp,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  memorable  Govern- 
ment (^  Earl  Grey.  Lord  Althorp  was  the  son  of  the  Earl 
Spencer  whose  administration  at  the  Admiralty  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  revolutionary  war  distinguished  him  as  one 
of  the  few  state^nen  of  capacity  who  served  under  Mr.  Pitt. 
Earl  Spencer  was  moreover  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  science ;  he 
read  Cicero  with  Gibbon  in  the  library  at  AJthorp,  and  would 
have  succeeded  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  the  chair  of  the  Koyal 
Society,  bad  not  his  modesty  led  him  to  decline  the  honour. 

*  He  had  lived,'  says  Lord  Brougham,  *  with  the  very  best 
'  society  all  his  life,  foreign  as  well  as  English.     He  was  full 

*  of  anecdote  accordingly,  and  his  mode  of  relating  was  excel- 

*  lent,  being  both  succinct  and  accurate,  and  so  were  all  his 
^  political  recollections,  of  which  he  had  the  richest  store  of 

*  almost  any  man  I  have  known.'  Lord  Althorp's  mother  is 
described  by  Gibbon  as  ^  a  charming  woman,  who,  with  sense 
^  and  spirit,  has  the  playfulness  and  simplicity  of  a  child.'  At 
Spencer  House,  men  eminent  in  literature  and  science,  mingled 
with  statesmen  and  courtiers,  formed  a  society  not  less  at- 
tractive than  that  of  Holland  House  in  the  next  generation. 

John  Charles,  Viscount  Althorp,  and  third  Earl  Spencer 
— ^the  subject  of  this  memoir — ^was  bom  at  Spencer  House  on 
May  30, 1782.  It  had  once  been  the  intention  of  Lord  Spencer 
to  be  his  own  biographer.  *  My  intention,'  he  says,  *  is  to  write 
'  down  literally  my  own  recollections.  ...     I  intend  to  state. 
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^  without  any  reserve^  mj  opinion  of  the  characters  and  motiYCs 
'  of  those  whose  actions  will  be  brought  under  view ;   and 

*  among  others^  I  shall  most  unreserveoly  state  my  opinion  of 
'  mjself,  and  avow  all  the  motives,  as  far  as  I  know  them, 

*  which  have  operated  on  my  conduct  In  doing  this,  I  shall 
'  endeavour  to  divest  myself  of  all  partiality,  and  I  hope  that 

*  the  temper  of  my  mind  is  such  that  I  am  not  likely  to  put  a 

*  worse  construction  upon  the  motives  of  others  than  their 
^  apparent  conduct  requires.  I  shall  begin  with  my  earfiest 
'  recollections.  These,  of  course,  will  apply  to  a  period  of  life 
'  which  can  be  but  little  interesting ;  but  even  this  may  be 

*  useful,  as  it  will  lead  to  a  better  appreciation  of  my  own 

*  character,  and  may  perhaps  point  out  why  it  has  been,  that  a 
^  man  without  education,  and  possessed  of  such  very  slender 

*  natural  abilities,  should  have  risen  to  such  high  eminence  as 

*  I  have,  and  should  have  possessed  the  power,  which  up  to 
'  the  period  of  my  quitting  the  House  of  Commons  it  was  my 

*  fate  to  enjoy.'  This  plan,  however,  for  some  reason  which  is 
unexplained,  was  not  carried  into  execution*  Two  brief  para- 
grapns  containing  the  writer's  recollections  of  his  grandfather 
and  grandmother  follow  the  passage  we  have  quoted,  and  widi 
them  the  intended  but  unexecuted  memoir  abruptly  termi- 
nates. 

Sir   Denis  Le  Marchant  has  endeavoured  to  supply  the 

I)lace  of  the  work  thus  abandoned  at  the  commencement.  His 
ong  friendship  with  Lord  Althorp,  and  his  personal  knowledge 
of  the  political  transactions  in  which  Lonl  Althorp  bore  so 
conspicuous  a  part,  rendered  Sir  Denis  peculiarly  qualified  for 
such  a  task ;  while  the  judgment  and  good  taste  with  which  it 
has  been  executed  remove  the  objection  which  sometimes  exists 
to  the  publication  of  contemporary  political  memoirs.  The 
events  which  form  the  principal  subject  of  this  memoir  are 
precisely  the  same,  in  point  of  time,  as  those  which  are  des- 
cribed with  even  greater  minuteness  in  Mr.  Charles  Greville's 
Journals ;  but  as  forty  years  or  more  have  now  elapsed  since 
they  occurred,  we  cannot  regard  such  disclosures  as  premature, 
and  they  may  now  be  discussed  without  any  of  the  passion  and 
prejudice,  from  which  more  remote  periods  of  history  are  not 
yet  free.  There  is  probably  more  difference  of  opinion  at  this 
day  about  the  Revolution  of  1688  than  the  Revolution  ef 
1830. 

The  family  papers  placed  at  his  disposal  enabled  Sir  Denis 
to  furnish  many  particulars  of  the  early  years  of  Lord  Althorp. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  his  childhood  was 
much  neglected.     He  was  taught  to  read  by  a  Swiss  footman; 
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in  hia  eighth  year  he  was  sent  to  Harrow^  and  after  remaining 
there  ten  years  without  distinction,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge. 
At  that  time  young  men  of  rank  entered  the  University  under 
great  disadvantages.  They  were  entitled  to  their  de^ees 
without  examination ;  they  were  not  required  to  attend  college 
lectures ;  they  were  not  permitted  to  compete  for  honours ;  and 
they  were  practically  exempted  from  discipline.  Nevertheless, 
with  the  aid  of  an  able  tutor,  Mr.  Allen,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Ely,  in  his  second  year  of  residence,  our  young  Viscount  ob- 
tained the  first  place  in  the  first  class  at  Trinity  with  such 
competitors  as  Parke,  afterwards  Lord  Wensleydale,  and  Mr. 
Pryme.  Having  achieved  this  distinction,  Lord  Althorp 
closed  his  books.  The  last  year  of  his  residence  at  the  Univer- 
sity was  given  up  to  hunting,  racing,  and  betting ;  and  when 
he  left  college  on  taking  his  master's  degree  in  1802,  his 
debts  amounted  to  several  thousand  pounds.  During  the  short 
peace  of  Amiens,  he  was  sent  upon  the  ordinary  Continental 
tour ;  but  from  an  almost  rustic  indifference  to  polite  company, 
he  refused  to  avail  himself  of  his  introductions,  and  even 
boasted,  on  his  return  to  England,  of  being  unable  to  speak 
French. 

In  1804,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Althorp  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  the  close  borough  of  Okehampton ; 
but  he  seemed  to  have  as  little  taste  for  public  life  as  for 
fashionable  pursuits.  He  took  no  part  in  debate,  and  seldom 
attended  a  division.  Yet  his  father's  efforts  to  push  him  for- 
ward were  unabated.  In  1806,  when  the  Whigs  returned  to 
power  with  Lord  Grenville  on  the  death  of  Pitt,  Lord  Spencer, 
having  joined  the  new  administration  as  Secretary  of  State, 
obtained  for  his  son  the  place  of  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
induced  him  to  stand  for  the  vacancy  in  the  representation  of 
Cambridge  University.  It  is  a  notable  example  of  the  loose 
cohesion  of  the  several  parties  which  contributed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  broad-bottomed  Government  that  a  Cabinet  Minister 
should  send  his  son,  also  a  member  of  the  administration,  to 
oppose  his  principal  colleague ;  the  other  Whig  candidate  for 
the  University  being  Lord  Henry  Petty,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Such  a  proceeding  in  these  days  would  be  con- 
sidered hardly  consistent  with  decency  or  good  faith,  even 
under  the  most  casual  and  temporary  coalition  of  parties ;  but 
in  the  last  century  it  was  a  common  practice  for  members  of 
an  administration  to  oppose  each  other,  not  only  on  the  hus- 
tings, but  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Fox,  indeed,  in  defending  the 
appointment  of  the  Chief  Justice,  Lord  EUenborough,  to  this 
very   Cabinet,  vehemently  denied  the  responsibility  of  the 
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Cabinet  Council  as  a  collective  body  for  the  measures  of  ad- 
ministration. The  contest  for  the  Universitj  ended  in  the 
return  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  by  a  majority  of 
more  than  two  to  one  over  his  official  subordinate.  At  the 
general  election  which  took  place  a  few  months  after^  Lord 
Althorp  was  returned  for  Northamptonshire,  a  seat  which  he 
retained  until  his  succession  to  the  Upper  House.  The 
Ministry  scarcely  survived  their  first  year  of  office.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Fox  in  the  autumn  of  1806  had  disclosed  the 
inherent  weakness  of  the  Coalition ;  a  feeble  and  hesitating 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs  to  deal  with  a  fragment  of 
the  Catholic  question  afforded  the  King,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Tory  section  of  the  Cabinet,  the  opportunity  which  ^jad 
been  eagerly  watched  of  putting  a  period  to  its  existence.  The 
Ministers  were  required  by  his  Majesty  to  pledge  themselves 
in  writing,  not  only  not  to  renew  the  measure  of  partial  relief 
which  they  had  abandoned,  but  never  more  to  .propose  anything 
connected  with  the  Catholic  question.  A  demand  so  inconsistent 
with  the  duty  of  constitutional  advisers  of  the  Crown  was  only 
an  offensive  form  of  dismissal ;  and  the  Whigs  retired,  after 
having  rendered  their  single  year  of  office  for  ever  memorable 
by  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  Lord  Althorp  took  an  active 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  in- 
quiry into  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York,  when,  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  he  moved  and  carried  a  resolution 
that  in  consequence  of  the  Duke  having  resigned  the  command 
of  the  army,  the  inquiry,  so  far  as  it  referred  to  the  condnct 
of  his  royal  highness,  should  not  be  pursued.  The  speech,  in 
which  he  dealt  with  a  subject  which  had  given  rise  to  so  much 
scandal  and  controversy,  was  short,  sensible,  and  moderate. 
Up  to  this  time  Lord  Althorp  had  formed  no  party  attach* 
ment.  He  had  been  educated  as  a  Tory,  and  his  father  bad 
been  a' staunch  adherent  and  faithful  colleague  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
When  he  went  to  Cambridge,  he  had  been  enjoined  by  his 
mother  to  ^  beware  of  Whigs ; '  but  it  so  happened  that  his 
friends  and  associates  at  the  University  were  connected  with 
the  Opposition  ;  and  Lord  Spencer  himself,  after  the  death  of 
)iis  great  chief,  inclined  to  the  sect  of  latitudinarian  Tories 
who  rejected  the  infallibility  of  the  Addingtons  and  the 
Percevals.  Mr.  Fox  became  an  occasional  visitor  at  Spencer 
House ;  and  the  charm  of  the  Whig  leader  could  hardly  fail 
to  make  an  impression  on  a  youth  of  unfixed  opinioDs  and 
candid  temper.  Among  Lord  AJthorp's  contemporaries  and 
friends  who  inherited  the  traditions  of  the  old   Opposition 
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were  Lord  Henry  Petty,  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton^  Lord 
Folkestone,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  Impatient  of  control,- 
high-spirited  and  gifted  young  men  of  this  stamp  followed,  for 
the  most  part,  their  own  ardent  impulses  towards  reform  and 
ohange ;  and  in  the  absence  of  recognised  leaders,  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  had  the  greatest  influence  with 
Ae  party  of  progress.  But  the  times  were  not  yet  ripe  for 
concerted  action  on  the  great  question  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, and  the  other  changes  which  followed  in  the  track  of 
that  measure.  The  Opposition  therefore  soon  fell  back  upon 
their  old  divisions.  The  party  Whigs,  whose  leading  doctrine 
was  to  displace  the  Tories,  were  averse  to  organic  changes ; 
while  the  reforming  Whigs  looked  forward  to  power  as  the 
means  of  effecting  radical  reforms.  It  was  with  this  latter 
section  that  Lord  Althorp  connected  himself. 

For  some  years,  however.  Lord  Althorp  took  little  interest- 
m  politics.  He  seldom  addressed  the  House,  and  still  more 
rarely  with  effect;  nevertheless,  he  was  gradually  acquiring 
a  reputation  for  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  be- 
came known  by  the  appellation  of  *  honest  Jack  Althorp.'  His 
time  was  mostly  passed  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  field  sports,' 
towards  which  his  temperament  and  tastes  vehemently  inclined 
him.  Many  years  after  he  had  given  up  hunting,  he  said  that 
his  leading  passion  was  '  to  see  sporting  dogs  hunt.'  He  was 
a  hard  rider,  and  if  he  never  became  a  good  shot,  it  was  not 
for  want  of  practice.  He  kept  an  account  of  every  shot  he 
fired ;  and  his  hunting  journals  contained  regular  and  minute/ 
details  of  each  day's  sport.  For  some  years  he  was  master  of 
the  Pytchley  hounds. 

Lord  Althorp  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty-two  before  he 
thought  of  marriage ;  and  so  little  disposed  had  he  been  to 
change  his  condition,  that  he  wished  to  delegate  to  his  brother 
Robert  the  duty  which  devolves  upon  the  heir  of  a  great 
estate  to  perpetuate  his  line.  Within  a  year,  however,  his 
feelings  had  undergone  a  change. 

*  In  that  interval  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  and  gained  the  affec- 
tions of  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Acklom,  of  Wiseton  Hall,  Notting- 
hamshire, a  young  heiress,  about  ten  years  his  junior,  whom  he  married 
on  the  14th  of  April,  1814.  A  singular  dispensation  from  the  ordinary 
laws  o£  courtship  alone  brought  him  this  piece  of  good  fortune.  The 
love,  I  may  now  venture  to  say,  without  a  serious  breach  of  confidence, 
was,  at  first,  all  on  the  lady's  aide.  Having  become  on  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  deeply  interested  in  Lord  Althorp,  she  contrived  to  let 
him  know  it — a  hazardous  experiment,  onlj  to  be  justified  by  the  re* 
salt,  which  in  this  instance  was  a  very  satisfactory  one,  for  a  more. 
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attached  sind  united  couple  than  Lord  and  Lady  Althorp  perhaps  nerer 
existed/     (Memoirj  p.  148.) 

Lord  Althorp's  marriage  to  Miss  Acklom  was  the  one  ro- 
mantic incident  of  his  life ;  but  it  threw  over  it  a  tinge  of 
enthusiasm  and  devotion  which  remained  with  him  to  the  end. 
His  biographer  has,  therefore,  done  well  to  supply  us  with 
some  characteristic  details  of  the  young  lady  who  inspired  a 
plain  simple-hearted  country  gentleman  with  so  pure  a  passion 
and  such  lasting  regret.  Sir  Denis  relates  that  she  was  a 
person  of  great  energy  and  spirit,  and  that,  when  still  a  girl, 
she  contrived  to  obtain  from  Marshal  Mortier,  commandant  of 
Vienna  after  the  battle  of  Wagram,  a  pass  which  rescued 
herself  and  her  family  from  the  danger  of  being  consigned  to  a 
foreign  prison.  The  anecdote  is  interesting,  but  unfortunately 
Sir  Denis  must  have  been  misinformed  as  to  all  the  particulars 
of  it.  Marshal  Mortier  was  not  at  Vienna  at  that  time,  for  in 
July  1809,  when  the  battle  of  Wagram  was  fought,  he  was 
serving  under  Suchet  in  Spain.  Mr.  Acklom  and  his  daughter 
found  themselves  at  Vienna  in  1805,  during  the  campaign,  not 
of  Wagram,  but  of  Austerlitz.  We  happen,  by  a  curious  co- 
incidence, to  have  in  our  possession  the  journal  of  an  English 
gentleman,  who  was  a  fellow-traveller  with  Mr.  Acklom  at 
that  time,  and  spent  that  memorable  winter  with  him  and  his 
family  in  Vienna.  They  descended  the  Danube  together,  and 
reached  the  Austrian  capital  on  October  28  th.  War  imme- 
diately afterwards  broke  out,  and  the  position  of  British 
travellers  in  1805,  in  a  capital  threatened,  and  eventually  occu- 
pied, by  a  French  army  under  Napoleon,  was  somewhat 
perilous..  Nevertheless  they  resolved  to  stay  in  Vienna.  The 
invasion  came ;  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  fought  and  lost  on 
December  2nd ;  but  the  little  English  party  held  on,  and  Mr. 
Acklom  gave  them  their  Christmas  dinner.  In  fact  they  did 
not  leave  Vienna  at  all  until  some  time  after  the  French  troops 
were  withdrawn  ;  and  on  January  28th,  a  little  ball  was  given 
by  one  of  the  party,  which  he  opened  with  Miss  Acklom  her- 
self, who  was  then  a  little  more  than  sixteen.  She  must, 
therefore,  have  been  iive-and-twenty  when  she  married  Lord 
Althorp  nine  years  aflerwards. 

Lord  Althorp's  married  life  was  passed  mostly  at  Wiseton, 
a  homely  manor-house,  which  had  been  the  family-seat  of  the 
Ackloms  for  many  generations.  Lady  Althorp  had  travelled  a 
great  deal  with  her  father  on  the  Continent,  but  in  England 
her  life  had  been  that  of  a  country  gentlewoman,  a  character 
far  more  suited  to  the  simple  and  manly  tastes  of  her  husband 
than  that  of  a  lady  of  fashion.     And  she  was  passionately 
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attached  to  her  own  estate^  to  which  she  succeeded  on  Mr. 
Acklom's  death.  The  domestic  happiness  of  this  well-assorted 
pair,  which  had  every  quality  of  endurance,  was  unhappily 
short-lived.  In  the  fourth  year  of  their  union.  Lady  Althorp 
died  in  London  after  giving  birth  to  a  still-bom  son.  '  When 
'he  had  deposited  her  remains  in  their  last  resting  place,' 
says  Lord  Altborp's  biographer, '  he  seemed  as  if  left  without 
'  an  object  on  earth.  Shrinking  even  from  the  affectionate 
'  attentions  of  his  family,  he  went  at  once  to  Wiseton,  where 
'  he  passed  several  months  in  complete  retirement.  His  chief 
'  occapation  was  in  reading  the  Bible.  At  first  he  was  per- 
'  plexed  with  doubts  and  difficulties,  the  natural  result  of  a 
'  previous  (comparative)  neglect  of  religion,  but  these  gradually 
'yielded  to  a  humble  and  earnest  search  after  truth.'  In 
answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  his  old  tutor,  Mr.  Allen, 
some  time  after  his  bereavement,  he  writes : — 

'  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  in  a  state  at  all  resembling  happiness ;  yet  I 
camiot  either  say  that  I  am  miserable.  Sometimes  I  am  one,  and  some- 
times the  other.  If  I  was  confident  that  I  should  be  able  to  persevere 
— so  as  to  go  to  Heaven  and  again  be  with  Esther — I  should  feel  much 
happier ;  but  I  have  no  confidence  in  myself  from  my  past  experience, 
if  my  time  of  trial  here  is  to  be  a  long  one.  You  see  by  what  I  am 
saying  that  I  really  do  not  know  how  to  answer  you  as  to  whether  my 
mind  is  really  recovering  its  tone  or  not.  If  by  recovering  the  tone  is 
meant  that  it  is  to  get  into  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  before,  I 
should  be  Very  soxry  that  it  should.  Of  all  my  former  pursuits,  the 
only  one  in  which  I  now  take  any  interest  is  farming — ^that  is,  breed- 
ing of  stock ;  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  I  can  build  castles  in  the  air. 
I  have  been  reading,  of  course,  a  good  deal — ^my  two  lines  of  reading 
are  divinity  and  political  economy ;  the  first  to  do  myself  good ;  the 
other  to  enable  me  to  do  good  to  o&ers.  I  read  them  alternately — first, 
a  treatise  on  one,  then  a  treatise  on  the  other ;  and,  if  you  can  recom- 
mend me  any  book  on  Divinity,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  do  so, 
because  the  habits  of  my  life  render  me  ignorant  as  to  what  are  the 
best  books  to  read.'    (P.  169.) 

Though  left  a  childless  widower- at  thirty-six.  Lord  Althorp 
never  sought  to  repair  the  loss  which  he  had  sustained.  His 
grief  was  lasting,  and  ever  after  his  favourite  residence  was 
the  Nottinghamshire  manor-house,  which  had  few  attractions 
beyond  those  which  were  associated  with  the  memory  of  its 
former  mistress. 

The  general  election  of  1818  drew  him  from  his  retirement, 
and  he  was  returned  to  the  new  Parliament  by  his  former  con- 
stituency without  opposition.  His  marriage,  instead  of  with-^ 
drawing  him  still  more  from  public  life,  seemed  to  have  had 
the  effect  of  fixing  and  methodising  his  political  action.     The 
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death  of  Mr.  Whitbfead  in  1815,  according  to  our  author,  left 
a  void  which  has  never  since  been  filled  up ;  but  we  should 
rather  say  that  it  was  filled  up,  and  that  too  very  shortly,  by 
Lord  Althorp  himself.      Mr.  Whitbread,  since  the  death  of 
Mr.  Fox,  had  been  the  leader  of  that  more  earnest  section  of 
the  Whig  party  which  appealed  to  public  opinion  with  a  bold 
and  definite  policy  in  contrast  to  the  negative  opposition  of 
discontented  politicians,  and  the  fading  traditions  of  the  great 
Whig  families.     It   was  to   this   party  of  progress   and  re- 
form that  Lord  Althorp  had  attached  himseli  with  the  honest 
warmth  of  conviction.     Whitbread  had  been  his  friend  as  well 
as  his  political  guide ;  and  when  he  saw  the  party  dwindling 
away  for  want  of  a  leader,  public  spirit,  prevailing  agaiust  a 
too  modest  sense  of  his  capacity  and  a  want  of  ambition,  im- 
pelled him  to  take  up  a  cause  which  never  stood  in  greater 
need  of  honest  champions.    The  Tory  administration  was  secure 
of  a  majority  in  a  packed  Parliament,  which  instinctively  re- 
garding the  people  as  its  natural  enemy,  met  commerdal  dis- 
tress and  popular  discontent  with  suspensions  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  the  curtailment  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  persecution  of 
the  Press.    Against  these  arbitrary  and  short-sighted  measures, 
Lord  Althorp  vehemently  insisted  that  the  true  remedies  were 
to  be  found  in  retrenchment,  an  improved  system  of  adminis- 
tration, and  Parliamentary   Keform.     These  views  were  de- 
nounced by  the  party  in  power  as  seditious  and  dangerous,  and 
were  even  regarded  by  many  of  the  Opposition  as  wild  and 
exaggerated.    But  far  from  being  discouraged  by  denunciation 
from  one  side  and  cold  support  from  the  other.  Lord  Althorp 
became  more  determined  in  his  course ;  he  cast  aside  his  natural 
reserve  and  indolence ;  he  became  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
House ;  he  studied  public  business ;  and  during  the  following 
sessions  he  spoke  with  knowledge  and  often  with  effect  upon 
the  most  important  questions. 

The  depression  caused  by  his  great  bereavement  somewhat 
impaired  his  energy ;  but  after  a  time  he  sought  the  relnge 
from  sorrow  which  a  healthy  mind  seldom  fails  to  find  in  active 
employment.  He  took  in  hand  the  Insolvency  Laws,  which 
bad  been  long  undermining  the  commercial  credit  and  morality 
of  the  country.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  frankly 
avowed  his  inability  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  the  subject, 
and  readily  adopted  the  usual  resource  of  a  weak  government— 
a  select  committee  of  inquiry.  It  was  a  significant  admission 
of  his  growing  political  weight  that  Lord  Althorp  whs  called 
to  preside  over  this  committee ;  and  the  selection  was  amply 
justified ;  for  though  the  majority  of  the  committee  were  against 
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him^  he  succeeded  at  length  in  obtaining  their  assent  to  a  report^ 
which,  if  it  did  not  contain  all  the  chairman  desired,  formed 
the  foundation  of  a  substantial  and  salutary  amendment  of  the 
law.  The  next  subject  he  took  up  was  a  question  of  cognate 
character,  but  one  of  still  wider  range.  The  cheap  and  speedy 
recovery  of  small  debts  should  be  an  elementary  part  of  every 
system  of  jurisprudence  ;  but  the  law  of  England  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  a  debt  of  ten  pounds  and  one  of  a  thousand 
pounds.  The  want  of  a  summary  jurisdiction  for  petty  debts 
was  injurious  both  to  the  debtor  and  the  creditor.  To  the 
one  it  was  often  practically  a  denial  of  justice ;  to  the  other 
it  was  oppressive,  and  frequently  ruinous.  Lord  Althorp's 
repeated  efforts  to  provide  a  remedy  for  this  palpable  evil  were 
thwarted  by  the  opposition  of  the  lawyers  on  both  sides,  not- 
withstanding the  powerful  assistance  of  Mr.  Peel ;  and  it  was 
not  until  1846  that  adequate  legislation  on  this  subject  was 
effected  by  the  establishment  of  county  courts  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

Lord  Althorp  took  a  prominent  part  in  resisting  the  policy 
of  repression,  with  which  alone  the  Tory  Government  were, 
as  usual,  prepared  to  meet  the  portentous  disturbances  which 
agitated  the  country  in  1819-20;  and  in  the  committee  on  the 
Corn-Laws,  he  was  the  only  county  member  who  supported 
Mr.  Huski£»on  in  recommending  the  withdrawal  of  the  protec- 
tive duties.  We  pass  on  to  a  critical  period — ^the  illness  and 
retirement  of  Lord  Liverpool  in  1827.  This  event  revealed 
the  decay  into  which  the  old  Tory  party  had  fallen ;  and  what 
was  of  still  more  gravity,  the  growing  discredit  of  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  country  had  been  governed  for  the  last 
forty  years.  So  long  as  the  energies  of  the  nation  were  ab- 
sorbed by  the  great  war  in  which  its  imperial  pride  and  security 
were  involved,  questions  of  domestic  policy  were  neglected 
and  left  to  vulgar  and  violent  democrats,  who  adopted  the 
extreme  principles  of  the  French  Revolution;  and  thus  the 
nation  passively  acquiesced  in  the  suppression  of  opinion  by 
penal  enactments  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  jBut  after 
twelve  years  of  peace  trade  had  revived,  a  new  genei'ation 
had  arisen,  and  questions  of  reform  were  discussed  with  practi- 
cal earnestness  by  men  of  character  and  ability,  who  could 
neither  be  silenced  nor  intimidated.  Among  the  leading  poli- 
ticians were  Canning,  Huskisson,  Peel,  Brougham,  Tiernev, 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  Lord  Althorp,  all  of  a  cast  of  thought 
more  or  less  liberal.  The  three  former  were  members  of  Lord 
Liverpool's  administration ;  and  when  Lord  Liverpool  became 
incapacitated,  overtures  were  made  to  the  Whigs  to  assist  in 
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the  formation  of  a  new  Government  under  Canning.  It  is 
generally  supposed^  although  the  secret  history  of  the  Coali- 
tion is  still  untold^  that  the  scheme  originated  with  Brougham. 
If  so,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Lord 
Brougham's  latest  biographer,  that  the  combination  was  a  dis- 
interested one ;  for  the  Attorney-General  of  Queen  Caroline 
could  never  be  a  Minister  of  George  IV. ;  but  unquestionably 
Brougham  did  give  the  Canning  Administration  an  active  and 
efficient  support,  the  more  remarkable  as  this  partial  junc- 
tion of  the  Whigs  with  Canning  certainly  did  not  obtain 
the  general  approval  of  the  Opposition.  The  Whigs  were 
divided.  Lord  Grey  attacked  it;  Lord  Althorp  and  Lord 
John  Russell  did  not  join  it.  Lord  Althorp  distrusted  Can- 
ning, and  could  see  no  advantage,  either  to  the  party  or  the 
cause,  in  the  admission  of  three  Whigs  to  a  Cabinet  which  was 
not  to  include  Parliamentary  Reform,  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  as  cabinet  questions.  '  What 
^  good,'  he  asked, '  can  the  country  derive  from  our  accession 

*  to  office,  if  we  give  up  the  measures  which  formed  our  best 
'  title  to  the  public  support  ?     The  result  of  these  concessions 

*  will  be  a  divided  and  do-nothing  Government,  followed  very 
'  soon  by  what  I  dread  most  of  all,  the  dissolution  of  the 
'  party.'  He  declared  that  Mr.  Canning's  unqualified  hostility 
to  Parliamentary  Reform  would  alone  prevent  his  crossing  to 
the  ministerial  side.  There  was,  no  doubt,  great  force  in  Lord 
Althorp's  objections,  in  which  many  of  the  leading  Whigs 
concurred.  If  party  interests  only  were  to  be  consulted,  thej 
might  have  been  better  served  by  standing  aloof  than  by  sap- 
porting  a  Government  founded  on  the  exclusion  of  some  cardinal 
points  of  their  policy.  But  there  were  other  considerations 
which  might  actuate  an  Opposition  taking  a  large  view  of 
its  duties  and  responsibilities.  His  old  Tory  colleagues  had 
refused  to  serve  under  Canning;  his  friends  were  not  their 
friends,  nor  were  his  views  their  views.  He  might  be  sound 
upon  the  subject  of  rotten  boroughs  and  restricted  sufirage; 
but  they  had  no  toleration  for  a  statesman  who  was  for  relaxa- 
tion of  Catholic  disabilities  and  freedom  of  trade.  They 
dreaded  and  disliked  the  liberal  sympathies  of  his  foreign 
policy.  Without  the  assistance  of  the  Whigs,  Canning  could 
not  stand  for  a  moment  against  these  people ;  with  their  sup- 
port, he  might  be  able  to  hold  his  own.  The  question  was, 
whether  this  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  getting  rid  of  the 
old  Tories  at  once,  and  probably  for  ever,  by  supplying  their 
places  even  temporarily  with  Whigs?  The  formation  of  a 
pure  Whig  Government  was  impossible,  and  the  country  was 
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not  prepared  for  large  measures  of  Parliamentary  Reform  and 
Catholic  Emancipation;  but  an  important  step  would  be 
gained  towards  those  ends  by  removing  from  the  government 
of  the  country  an  incumbrance,  and  an  obstruction  to  every 
measure  of  reform.  We  think  therefore  that  in  this  instance, 
the  majority  of  the  Whigs  who  followed  the  counsels  of  Mr. 
Brougham,  and  the  example  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  took  the  best 
course.  Lord  Althorp,  with  his  usual  candour  and  public 
spirit,  supported  the  decision  of  the  party  on  the  broad  ground 
that  there  was  no  choice  between  a  government  generally 
actuated  by  liberal  and  enlightened  principles,  and  one  of 
Toryism  in  its  most  odious  form ;  a  declaration  which  removed 
the  scruples  of  many  of  the  independent  Whigs. 

Although  Mr.  Canning  died  in  the  first  year  of  his  troubled 
administration,  and  though  a  weak  attempt  to  reconstruct  its 
heterogeneous  elements  ended  in  the  return  of  the  Tories,  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  country  could  be  no  longer 
governed  on  the  principles  of  Lord  Liverpool's  administration, 
and  no  Tory  of  the  Eldon  school  has  ever  since  held  a  place 
in  the  Cabinet.  A  complete  change  had  already  come  over 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  failure  of 
Lord  Goderich  to  supply  the  place  of  Mr.  Canning  was  a 
difference  between  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr.  Herries  upon  the 
nomination  of  Lord  Althorp  as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. The  Tory  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  alarmed 
by  the  prospect  of  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  whole  fiscal 
system  of  the  country  under  the  guidance  of  a  reformer  who 
had  so  frequently  exposed  its  abuses  and  defects.  The  Prime 
Minister,  with  an  irresolution  bordering  on  imbecility,  could 
not  bring  himself  either  to  insist  on  the  appointment  or  to 
withdraw  it.  He  only  wrung  his  hands,  calling  God  to  witness 
that  he  had  no  wish  that  the  government  should  not  go  on, 
that  he  wished  to  heal  and  not  to  excite  differences !  The 
King,  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  disperse  the  Coalition, 
promptly  acted  upon  the  Minister's  indecision,  and  summoned 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  his  relief.  The  great  soldier,  who 
had  just  said  that  he  should  be  mad  to  think  of  being  Prime 
Minister,  obeyed  his  Majesty's  commands  with  prompt  and 
characteristic  loyalty.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  old  ad- 
nainistration  were  recalled,  with  the  significant  exception  of 
Lord  Eldon,  the  head  and  heart  of  the  ultra  Tories.  Three  of 
the  most  eminent  of  Canning's  friends,  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr. 
Grant,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  remained  in  office. 

The  three  great  measures  which  the  Whigs  demanded  were, 
the  Repeal  of  the  Test  Act^  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  Par- 
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liamentary  Keform.  Mr.  Canning  was  certainly  not  strong 
enough  to  deal  with  measures  of  such  gravity  during  Hba 
four  months  he  remained  in  office,  although  he  was  deeply 
committed  to  one  of  them.  But  the  work  which  awaited 
him  was  reluctantly  carried  on  even  by  his  antagonists  and 
successors.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Duke*s  administration  the 
Test  Act  was  given  up  after  a  faint  resistance  on*  the  part  of 
the  Government.  *  The  first  successful  blow,'  to  use  the  words 
of  an  annalist  of  the  day,  ^  that  had  been  aimed  at  the  supre- 
*  macy  of  the  Established  Church  eince  the  Kevolution.'  In 
the  following  year  Catholic  Emancipation  was  unconditionally 
granted.  The  last  and  greatest  of  the  Whig  measures  re- 
mained. But  here  the  Ministers  were  firm ;  and  after  abandon- 
ing their  exclusive  Protestant  principles,  which  might  have 
been  a  rock  of  defence,  they  determined  to  take  their  stand 
on  the  rotten  pails  of  the  Constitution.  A  petty  borough 
having  been  convicted  of  malpractices,  it  was  proposed  to 
transfer  the  franchise  to  Birmingham ;  but  the  Government, 
fearing  the  consequences  of  making  any  concession  to  the  nn- 
represented  manufacturing  towns,  insisted  on  extending  the 
area  of  the  corrupt  constituency.  Huskisson,  having  Yoted 
against  his  colleagues  for  the  more  just  and  rational  alternative, 
thought  it  necessary  to  tender  his  resignation,  but  without  any 
idea  that  it  would  be  accepted.  The  Duke,  however,  who  un- 
derstood only  straightforward  action,  took  him  at  his  word, 
and  after  a  correspondence,  which  did  not  redound  much  to 
Huskisson's  credit,  the  resignation  was  enforced.  The  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  who  were  known  as  Canning's  friends 
— Lord  Dudley,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  C.  Grant,  likewise 
resigned  upon  this  quarrel,  and  their  places  were  fiUed  up  by 
four  gentlemen,  who  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
were  of  little  note  in  political  life. 

Under  these  circumstances  Parliament  re-assembled  in  183C. 
While  the  Government  had  lost  some  of  its  ablest  members,  it 
had  to  face  a  new  Opposition,  consisting  of  the  old  Tories,  who 
had  been  betrayed,  as  they  said,  and  deprived,  as  they  cer- 
tainly were,  of  their  policy  and  their  cause.  It  would  have 
been  easy  for  the  Opposition,  with  the  aid  of  these  infuriated 
allies,  to  drive  the  Ministry  from  office.  But  though  such  a 
combination  was  too  absurd  to  be  thought  of,  the  rapid  growth 
of  liberal  opinions,  both  in  Parliament  and  throughout  the 
country,  together  with  the  declining  state  of  the  Government 
led  the  Whigs  to  consider  the  expediency  of  collecting  their 
scattered  forces,  with  a  view  of  agreeing  upon  some  concerted 
action  under  an  acknowledged  leader.     There  were  several 
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men  of  eminence  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  opposition — 
Tiemey,  Brougham^  Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  John  Bussell, 
and  Lord  Al thorp  himself;   but  none  of  them  had  the  re- 
quisite authority  to  speak  for  the  party,  or  to  direct  its  counsels. 
The  consequence  was   that  the  Opposition  could  seldom  or 
never  be  mustered  in  force.     Sometimes  a  few  members  met 
and  consulted  at  Lord  Althorp's  chambers  in  the  Albany ;  but 
such  meetings  being  of  a  somewhat  exclusive  character,  were 
little  calculated  to  promote  united  action.     '  You  are  a  mere 
'  loose  bundle  of  sticks/  said  Mr.  Dawson,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  to  Mr.  Portman,  the  Whig  member  for  Dorset- 
shire, *  and  will  always  be  beaten.'    These  words  were  repeated 
by  Mr.  Portman  to  other  gentlemen  of  standing  and  influ- 
ence; and  the  result  was  an  agreement  to  propose  to  Lord 
Althorp  to  undertake  the  lead  of  the  Opposition.     It  was  not 
the  first  time  such  an  offer  had  been  made  to  him,  but  he  had 
always  shrunk  from  assuming  the  responsibility.     He  wished 
to  see  Brougham  in  that  position ;  but  at  length  he  was  con- 
vmced  that  the  objections  to  that  arrangement  were  insuper- 
able, and  that  he  done  could  unite  the  suffrages  of  the  largest 
number  of  the  Opposition.    He  consented,  therefore,  to  act,  if 
forty-five  members  would  join  in  the  request.     More  than  this 
number  waited  on  him  a  few  days  after,  and  elected  him  as 
their  leader  ^vitIl  acclamation.     The  party  generally  approved 
of  the  choice ;  and  Lord  Althorp  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
intimating  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had  assumed  the 
position  of  leader  of  the  Opposition.    *  I  give  notice,'  said  he, 
^vith  reference  to  a  statement  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  *  that  we 
^  intend  to  take  the  sense  of  the   House  on  this  question.' 
Lord  Portman  told  the  author  that  he  could  not  forget  Sir 
Kobert  Peel's  start  when  Lord  Althorp  uttered  the  word  *  we.' 
The  death  of  George  IV.  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1830, 
and  it  was  resolved  by  the  Government  that  the  session  should 
be  ended  by  an  immediate  dissolution.     There  was  no  valid 
objection  to  this  course,  since  the  law  requires  that  a  new 
Parliament  should  be  summoned  within  six  months  after  the 
demise  of  the  Crown.     The  Opposition,  however,  fearing  that 
the  Government  would  acquire  strength  from  the  conjunction 
of  a  new  reign  with  a  new  Parliament,  made  a  vigorous  efibrt 
to  delay  the  elections.     But  they  were  signally  defeated,  and 
Parliament  was  dissolved  within  a  month  after  the  accession  of 
William  lY.     Both  parties  were  wrong  in  their  anticipations 
of  the  results  of  this  measure.     The  Government,  who  had 
thought  to  strengthen  their  position  by  a  prompt  appeal  to  the 
country,  under  the  vague  hopes  which  follow  a  new  reign ;  and 
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the   Opposition  grudging  the  Government  the   accession  of 
strength  usually  acquired  by  the  party  in  power  at  a  new  elec- 
tion, were  equally  mistaken.     A  feeling  pervaded  the  country- 
far  beyond  the  fleeting  influence  of  a  change  from  George  to 
William.    There  was  a  general  weariness  of  Tory  government ; 
a  revolt  of  the  Tories  themselves  against  their  leader,  who  had 
treacherously  surrendered  Protestant  ascendancy ;  and  above 
all,  the  French  Bevolution  of  July  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
election,   gave  fearful  impulse  to  the   floating   elements  of 
opinion.     Central  associations,  under  the   name   of  political 
unions,  with  organised  local  committees,  were  formed  with  ad- 
mirable skill  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  public  dis- 
content upon  a  definite  object,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
object  should  be  a  reform  of  the  representation.     Up  to  that 
moment  Parliamentary  Reform  had  been  advocated  by  radical 
enthusiasts  or  patriotic  philosophers,  but  it  had  not  become 
the  rallying  cry  of  the  popular  party  in  the  nation. 

The  new  Parliament  assembled  on  November  2nd,  and  the 
subject  of  Parliamentarj'  Eeform  was  broached  in  both  Houses 
by  the  leaders  of  Opposition.  It  was  a  memorable  day,  for  it 
decided  at  once  and  irrevocably  the  fate  of  the  Government. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  answer  to  Lord  Grey,  declared, 
in  the  most  distinct  and  emphatic  terms,  his  unalterable  ad- 
herence to  the  representative  system  as  it  then  existed,  and 
his  determination  to  resist  any  and  every  change  that  might 
be  proposed.  The  effect  of  these  words  was  mstantaneous. 
The  haughty  defiance  of  the  Minister  was  answered  by  a  roar 
of  indignation.  Meetings  were  held  all  over  the  country,  and 
the  rage  of  the  people  found  vent  in  language  which  alarmed 
even  many  of  the  firmest  friends  of  reform.  A  few  minutes 
before  the  Duke  of  Wellington  spoke,  Mr.  Brougham  had  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill  on  that  day 
fortnight — an  announcement  which  was  somewhat  coldly  re- 
ceived;  but  when  Lord  Althorp,  at  a  later  period  of  the 
evening,  declared  *  that  the  country  was  in  a  most  serious 
'  situation,  that  the  Ministers  were  not  fit  and  equal  to  it,  and 
'  that  he  was  prepared  to  support  any  measure  which  should 
*  dispossess  them  of  their  places,'  the  assent  of  the  majority  of 
the  House  was  signified  by  loud  and  protracted  cheers.  Lord 
Althorp  himself  told  the  author  of  the  memoir  that  a  few 
days  before  the  opening  of  Parliament  not  more  than  twenty 
members  attended  the  meeting  at  his  rooms ;  but  in  the  follow- 
ing week,  after  the  Duke's  declaration  against  reform,  the 
rooms  were  crowded  to  suffocation.  The  public  conunotion 
was  so  great  that  the  Ministers  were  advised  that  it  would  be 
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unsafe  to  let  the  King  attend  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner  in  the 
month  of  November.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  indeed,  believed  the 
country  to  be  on  the  verge  of  revolution. 

However  exaggerated  such  an  apprehension  might  be,  it 
was  felt  that  steps  must  be  promptly  taken  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  that  a  change  of  Ministry 
must  previously  take  place.  The  decisive  vote  was  expected 
on  the  16th  of  the  month,  when  Brougham  was  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  his  Bill.  But  the  House,  impatient  to  bring 
matters  to  a  crisis,  outvoted  the  Government  upon  an  amend- 
ment moved  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell  to  refer  the  Civil  List  to  a 
select  committee.  Neither  party  had  made  the  usual  prepara- 
tions for  a  trial  of  strength  on  this  occasion ;  but  an  adverse 
majority  of  twenty-nine  in  a  House  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  members  afforded  a  fair  opportunity  to  a  go- 
vernment -willing  to  escape  a  more  formal  and  decisive  con- 
demnation. 

As  Lord  Althorp  walked  home  after  the  division  with  his 
fiiend  Lord  Tavistock,  the  latter  very  naturally  remarked  that 
next  day  he  would  be  in  office,  and  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  Lord  Althorp  shrank  with  dismay  from  the 
prospect  of  filling  a  situation  so  foreign  to  his  tastes  and  habits ; 
nor  was  he  conviijced  by  the  obvious  argument  that  having 
accepted  the  leadership  of  Opposition,  he  had  contracted  an 
obligation  to  accept  office  of  which  he  could  not  divest  himself. 
The  friends  walked  up  and  down  the  streets  for  some  hours  on 
that  cold  November  night  arguing  the  question ;  and  it  is  said 
that  Lord  Althorp  was  at  length  so  far  impressed  with  his 
friend's  arguments  that  he  went  to  bed  in  a  very  melancholy 
frame  of  mind. 

As  we  have  occasion  to  mention  Lord  Tavistock  (afterwards 
seventh  Duke  of  Bedford),  we  pause  for  a  moment  to  quote 
the  just  and  pleasing  tribute  paid  by  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant 
to  the  memory  of  that  acute  and  honourable  man : — 

'No  friend  stood  higher  in  Lord  Althorp*8  estimation  than  Lord 
Tavistock.  They  had  played  together  in  childhood,  and  when  they 
grew  up  they  lived  together  as  hrothers.  With  many  of  the  same  tastes 
and  pursuits,  they  also  entertained  the  same  views  of  politics.  Lord 
Tavistock  told  me  that  he  made  Lord  Althorp  a  convert  to  Parlia- 
mentary Reform :  but  their  mutual  confidence  was  such  as  to  make  it 
Teiy  difficult  to  say  who  most  influenced  the  other.  Lord  Tavistock, 
however,  was  one  of  the  oldest  Reformers  among  the  Whigs,  with 
whom  he  had,  at  one  time,  the  character  of  going  too  &st,  for  he  had 
connected  himself  with  Mr.  Whitbread  when  the  latter  broke  loose  from 
party  ties,  and  he  was  often  found  supporting  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  Not 
that  Lord  Tavistock  acted  from  any  hot  impulses,  for  he  was  of  a 
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thoughtful  turn  of  mind,  and  remarkable  for  the  Boundneas  and  cool* 
ness  of  his  judgment  This  made  him  a  valuable  counsellor,  and  there 
could  not  be  a  more  honest  or  disinterested  one.  He  entered  much 
into  society,  and  had  friends  among  men  of  different  politics,  and  so 
thoroughly  did  they  trust  him  that,  notwithstanding  his  ultra- Whiggism, 
he  had  been  consulted,  at  critical  periods,  both  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Earl  Derby.  The  late  lamented  Prince  Consort  was  on 
the  most  confidential  terms  with  him.  He  invariably  declined  office, 
a1  though  Whigs  and  Tories  united  in  pressing  upon  him  the  Lord- 
Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  at  the  death  of  Lord  Besborough.  He  had  a 
noble  estate,  which  he  managed  very  ably.  It  had  descended  to  him 
frightfully  encumbered,  with  most  of  the  farmhouses  dilapidated,  and 
an  impoverished  peasantry.  At  first  he  thought  of  shutting  up  Wobuni 
and  living  in  retirement;  but,  on  reflection,  he  met  his  difficulties 
boldly,  and  overcame  them.  His  name  will  long  be  mentioned  with 
veneration  and  gratitude  in  Bedfordshire  and  Devon,  as  a  just  and 
liberal  landlord;  and  not  only  farmhouses,  but  whole  villages,  til 
erected  by  him,  attest  his  wise  administration  of  rural  affiurs,  and  espe- 
cially his  attention  to  the  comforts  of  the  poorer  classes.  No  landed 
proprietor  of  his  day  built  so  many  cottages,  or  had  taken  greater  pains 
for  their  improved  construction.  He  married,  soon  after  he  came  of 
age,  the  beautiful  Lady  Anna  Maria  Stanhope,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Har- 
rington, whose  death  cast  a  gloom  over  his  latter  years.  He  died  in 
J  861.' 

But  we  must  return  to  the  Eefonu  Ministry.  The  next 
day  the  Duke  of  Wellington  tendered  his  resignation,  and  the 
King  sent  for  Lord  Grey ;  and  Lord  Grey  having  undertaken 
to  form,  a  Government,  after  consulting  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  Lord  Holland,  sent  for  Lord  Althorp.  They  had  a  long 
interview,  *  the  particulars  of  which,'  says  our  author,  *  might 
^  furnish  a  wholesome  lesson  to  young  aspirants  for  office. 
^  Lord  Grey  was  deeply  dejected.  He  had  gained  the  great 
^  object  of  his  life,  but  the  prize  had  been  too  long  deferred ; 
^  and  at  his  advanced  age,  and  with  his  disgust  at  the  altered 

*  condition  of  the  Whig  party  since  their  league  with  Mr. 
^  Canning,  he  found  strong  reasons  against  quitting  his  retire- 

/  ment   at  Howick,  which  of  late  years  he  had  come  tho- 

*  roughly  to  enjoy.'  (P.  259.)  He  went  even  so  far  as  to 
propose  that  Lord  Althorp  should  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  but  the  latter  at  once  said  that  no  consideratioa 
should  induce  him  to  accept  the  post*  He  pleaded  hard  indeed 
to  be  excused  from  taking  office  altogether ;  but  Lord  Grey 
insisted  that  he  must  not  only  take  office,  but  that  he  must 
be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  alternative  of  his  refusal  would  have  been  an 
abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  form  a  Whig  Government. 
Lord  Althorp  therefore  was  forced  to  yield,  but  on  the  dis- 
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tmct  understanding  that  in  the  event  of  Lord  Grey's  retire- 
ment,  he  should  not  be  asked  to  succeed  him.     This  arrange- 
ment was  not  made  a  moment  too  soon.     The  same  afternoon 
Lord  Palmerston  offered  to  take  the  lead  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  a  fact  of  which  we  were  not  previously  aware. 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  Lord  Grey  would  never  have  been 
brought  to  accept  a  proposal  so  distasteful  as  the  appointment 
to  the  second  place  in  the  Government  of  one  of  the  iriends  of 
Canning;   it  was  a  bitter  necessity  that  compelled  him   to 
include  within  the  comprehensive  basis  upon  which  his  Ministry 
was  formed,  any  of  the  partisans  of  a  statesman  whom  he  had 
recently  denounced  in  a  memorable  invective  ^  as  the  principal 
'  supporter  of  every  invasion  of  civil  liberty  for  the  past  thirty 
^  years.*     Lord  Palmerston  readily  acquiesced  in  the  prefer- 
ence given  to  Lord  Althorp,  and  accepted  the  office  of  Foreign 
Secretary.      Lord  Goderich  and   Mr.    C.    Grant  were  also 
members   of  the   Cabinet;    and  the  high   Tories  who   had 
revolted  from  their  party  were  represented  in  the  reforming 
Government  by  the  Duke  of  Kichmond.     It  is  remarkable 
how  many  statesmen  of  different  antecedents  and  a  different 
shade  in  politics  were  included  in  what  is  regarded  as  the 
essentially  Whig  Cabinet  of  Earl  Grey.     Earl  Grey  even 
Moshed  to  retain  the  services  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  as  Chancellor, 
but  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  Mr.  Brougham  rendered  this 
arrangement  impracticable.     Brougham  had  indignantly  re- 
jected the  subordinate  post  of  Attorney-General ;  he  was  not 
unwilling  to  be  made  Master  of  the  KoUs ;  but  Lord  Althorp 
sagaciously  observed,  ^  If  Brougham  is  left  in  Parliament  with 
'  an  irremovable  office,  the  Ministry  will  not  last  three  months, 
'  and  I  certainly  will  not  belong  to  it.'     This  was  conclusive ; 
and  the  Great  oeal  was  given  without  farther  hesitation  to  the 
most  formidable  though  the  least  trusted  member  of  the  Whig 
party. 

Although  the  Government  was  formed  on  a  broad  basis,  the 
Whigs  greatly  predominated;  yet  a  few  months  before  the 
general  election,  the  Whig  party  proper,  or  the  old  Opposition 
as  they  were  styled,  numbered  onlj*^  forty  members  in  the 
Lower  House.  And  even  this  diminished  band  would  only 
pledge  themselves  to  united  action  upon  one  or  two  questions, 
la  the  spring  of  the  year,  they  had  agreed  to  act  with  Lord 
Althorp  upon  matters  relating  to  retrenchment  and  reduction 
of  taxation ;  bnt  on  all  other  points  they  were  ^  to  continue  as 
'  much  disunited  as  ever,'  and  on  no  pretence  were  they  to  act 

*  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  1827. 
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in  concerted  opposition  with  the  malcontent  Tory  and  Canning 
parties.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  even  this  limited  and 
temporary  compact  could  be  effected!  It  may  be  conceded 
without  discredit  to  the  party — and  this  truth  is  strikingly 
exemplified  by  the  narrative  now  before  us — that  the  Wl^gs 
do  not  owe  the  great  influence  they  have  exercised  over  the 
parliamentary  history  of  this  country  to  their  numbers.  They 
owe  the  power  they  have  enjoyed  to  their  principles,  to  their 
consistency,  to  their  unflinching  attachment  to  the  cause  of  dTiI 
and  religious  liberty,  to  their  social  position,  their  eloquence, 
their  wit,  and  to  the  manly  spirit  of  independence  of  which 
Lord  Althorp  was  an  illustrious  example.  The  actual  number 
of  the  band  of  statesmen  united  by  these  ties  may  have  been 
small.  We  have  just  seen  that  on  the  eve  of  the  Reform  Bill 
they  barely  exceeded  forty.  But  when  a  great  popular  im- 
pulse was  given  to  the  Liberal  cause  in  the  country,  the  nation 
found  in  that  small  body  of  men,  who  had  weathered  the  blasts 
of  unpopularity  and  opposition  for  five  and  twenty  years,  its 
most  trustworthy  and  capable  leaders.  It  is  not  amiss  to 
lay  this  observation  to  heart  at  a  moment  like  the  present 
when  the  Whig  pai*ty  is  again  contending  against  a  powerful 
numerical  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  time 
will  come  when  more  liberal  opinions  and  more  generous  sym- 
pathies again  assert  their  power  over  the  people  of  England ; 
and  we  may  venture  to  predict,  in  the  words  uttered  not  long 
ago  by  the  most  staunch  and  venerable  leader  of  the  party, 
that  whenever  the  Liberal  Party  is  thoroughly  reconstituted, 
it  will  be  reconstituted  by  Whig  influence.  The  strength 
of  the  Tories  under  Lord  Liverpool's  government  lay,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  in  a  divided  and  disorganised  opposition. 
When  discipline  and  union  were  restored  in  the  Liberal  army, 
by  the  authority  of  such  men  as  Lord  Althorp,  it  became 
master  of  the  field. 

The  demand  for  Reform  had  been  of  slow  growth,  and  might 
have  been  satisfied  by  moderate  concessions  at  an  earlier  period. 
With  a  love  of  freedom  deep  and  invariable,  the  people  of 
England  have  ever  been  averse  to  sudden  and  violent  change. 
It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  attribute  the  vehement  cry  for 
Reform  which  arose  throughout  the  country  in  1830  wholly  to 
a  sense  of  Tory  misgovemment.  The  discontent  among  the 
more  intelligent  classes  of  the  community,  coinciding  with 
distress  amonff  the  lower  orders,  had  given  rise  to  ominous 
rumours ;  and  probably  Catholic  Emancipation,  a  measure 
urgently  pressed  by  the  educated  friends  of  Liberal  principles, 
but  repugnant  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people^  had  more  to  do 
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with  the  clamour  for  reform  than  any  other  specified  grievance. 
The  French  revolt  happening  at  this  juncture  kindled  the 
various  elements  of  disaffection^  and  produced  a  state  of  things 
which  had  not  been  paralleled  in  England  since  the  Great 
Rebellion. 

The  general  election  of  1830  closed  the  long  reign  of  Tory 
ascendancy.  In  a  large  majority  of  the  open  constituencies 
Liberals  were  chosen.  Brougham  was  returned  by  acclama- 
tion for  the  great  county  of  York ;  and  Hume  was  brought 
in  for  Middlesex.  Reform  and  retrenchment  were  thus  repre- 
sented by  the  two  largest  constituencies  in  the  kingdom. 
Many  men  of  family  and  fortune  who  had  occupied  their  seats 
in  successive  Parliaments  were  forced  to  give  way  to  strangers 
and  adventurers.  This  sudden  and  unexpected  change  in  the 
temper  of  the  nation  spread  alarm  among  the  higher  classes ; 
and  even  statesmen  who  should  have  read  more  clearly  the 
signs  of  the  times  gave  expression  to  gloomy  forebodings.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  told  his  tutor^  Bishop  Lloyd,  that  he  believed  the 
monarchy  would  only  last  five  or  six  years  longer ;  and  even 
Lord  Grey  was  uneasy  lest  Reform  should  go  too  far. 

The  new  Ministers,  however,  were  not  so  strong  in  Parliament 
as  in  the  country.  The  Tories,  though  fearfully  beaten,  still 
held  most  of  the  counties  and  the  close  boroughs.  Dismayed 
and  terrified  as  they  were,  they  nevertheless  determined  to 
make  a  stand  in  Parliament,  and  they  fought  with  desperation. 
The  first  three  months  of  the  new  Government  were  not  pro- 
mising. They  attacked  the  Budget  with  such  success  that 
Lord  Althorp,  who  had  not  managed  his  financial  business  with 
much  skill,  was  forced  to  give  up  the  greater  part  of  an  elaborate 
scheme  for  relieving  traoe  and  industry  by  a  shifting  of  tax- 
ation. He  would  have  adopted  an  income  tax,  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel  did  with  such  signal  success  in  1842,  but  being  overruled 
by  the  Cabinet,  he  had  recourse  to  a  tax  on  the  transfer  of 
funded  property,  which  was  received  with  great  applause  by 
the  country  gentlemen,  but  met  with  a  very  difierent  reception 
in  the  city,  where  it  was  denounced  not  without  reason,  both 
as  a  breadi  of  the  Loan  Acts,  and  as  an  impolitic  restriction 
on  commercial  transactions.  The  tax  was  abandoned ;  and  as 
the  failure  of  the  Budget  in  its  main  principle  would,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  been  fatal  to  the  Government, 
the  Tories  looked  forward  to  an  early  return  to  ofiice.  But 
these  short-sighted  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
Government  rested  on  a  foundation  too  wide  and  deep  to  be 
seriously  affected  even  by  a  grave  financial  miscarriage. 

A  committee  of  four  members  of  the   Government  was 
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appointed  to  prepare  the  heads  of  the  Reform  Bill.  These  were 
Lord  Durham,  Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  Duncannon,  and  Lord 
John  Russell ;  all  staunch  members  of  the  Whig  party.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  measure  so  prepared  underwent  various 
changes  before  it  was  finally  adopted  hj  the  Cabinet ;  and  it 
was  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  firmness  of  Lord  Althorp, 
who  insisted  on  a  large  and  comprehensive  measure  based  on 
popular  principles,  that  the  Bill  assumed  the  bold  and  striking 
form  in  which  it  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Ist  of  March  1831  was  fixed  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill ;  and  Lord  John  Russell,  though  not  a  Minister  of 
Cabinet  rank,  was  chosen  for  the  high  honour  of  opening  the 
greatest  debate  of  modern  times.  But  the  choice  was  well 
made.  Lord  John  bore  a  name  which  had  in  evil  times  been 
associated  with  the  popular  cause ;  he  had,  with  the  courage 
and  constancy  which  have  distinguished  him  throughout  his 
public  life,  frequently  urged  Parliament  to  reform  itself  in 
times  when  such  proposals  were  met  with  insolence  by  the 
Tories,  and  coldness  by  the  Whigs.  He  had  already  rendered 
an  eminent  service  to  religious  liberty  by  carrying  the  Repeal 
of  the  Test  Act.  In  fact  it  was  remarkable,  not  that  Lord 
John  Russell  should  bring  in  the  Reform  Bill,  but  that  a 
man  of  his  rank  and  talents,  who  had  sat  in  Parliament  for 
eighteen  years,  should  not  have  been  included  in  the  first 
whig  Cabinet.  The  reason  was,  we  believe,  that  his  health 
and  strength  were  supposed  at  that  time  not  to  be  equal  to 
the  conduct  of  a  laborious  ofiSce.  Yet  since  then  he  has  filled 
almost  every  great  office  of  State,  and  he  still  lives  the 
honoured  and  sole  survivor  of  the  Ministry  of  1830. 

If  the  Government  had  misgivings  as  to  the  fortunes  of  Re- 
form, the  Tories,  though  muoh  alarmed,  were  still  fain  to 
{>er8uade  themselves  that  the  cause  had  no  real  support  in  the 
country ;  and  without  such  support  its  defeat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  an  easy  task.  Accordingly  on  March  1, 
they  thronged  the  Opposition  benches  prepared  to  listen  to  a 
proposal  for  some  mischievous  innovations,  such  as  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  larger  towns,  and  the  extinction  of  such 
nominal  constituencies  as  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum.  But  when 
Lord  John  Russell  calmly  unfolded  the  provisions  of  the  great 
Bill,  astonishment  and  terror  were  quickly  succeeded  by  rage 
and  scorn.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  nomination  seats  to  be 
absolutely  abolished  !  Forty-seven  small  boroughs  to  be  de- 
prived of  half  their  representation !  The  great  democratic 
towns  to  be  enfranchised !  A  legion  of  petty  householders 
to  become  voters  I     Shouts  of  derisive  laughter  hailed  these 
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numstrouB  proposals.  Lord  Althorp  said  that  the  Bill  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  thrown  out  had  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  once 
desh^d  its  rejection ;  and  Lord  Brougham  expressed  the  same 
opinion.  But  the  Tory  chief  was  better  advised,  and  though 
in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  debate,  he  spoke  against  the 
measure,  he  admitted  the  necessity  of  Reform — to  the  conster- 
nation and  disgust  of  many  of  his  uncompromising  followers. 
The  Bill,  which  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  most 
ardent  reformers,  was  received  with  enthusiasm  out  of  doors ; 
and  these  demonstrations  were  not  without  effect  upon  the 
House;  insomuch  that  the  adverse  decision  which  had  beetk 
calculated  on  the  first  night,  was  after  a  debate  of  seven  nights 
converted  into  a  majority  of  one.  The  Bill,  however,  was 
virtually  lost,  for  it  was  certain  that  the  Opposition  would 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  inflicting  a  wound  upon  it  in 
a  vital  part.  Accordingly  on  the  motion  for  going  into  Com- 
mittee, General  Gascoigne,  member  for  Liverpool,  carried  an 
amendment  against  a  diminution  of  the  members  for  England 
and  Wales,  the  weakest  part  of  the  Bill,  and  which  was  subse- 
quently given  up.  The  Government,  however,  wisely  and 
promptly  accepted  this  vote  as  a  defeat,  and  determined  upon 
an  immediate  appeal  to  the  country.  The  Tories  were  in  a 
transport  of  rage.  The  Peers  nearly  came  to  blows  when  the 
guns  announced  the  approach  of  the  King  to  prorogue  Parlia- 
ment as  a  preliminary  to  dissolution.  Even  Sir  Robert  Peel 
is  said  to  have  lost  his  temper,  and  to  have  declared  that  the 
time  was  coming  when  no  man  of  honour  could  serve  the 
Crown. 

The  answer  of  the  constituencies  was  decisive.  *  The  Bill, 
'  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill '  was  the  test  applied 
to  candidates,  and  no  other  pledge  or  profession  of  opinion  was 
required.  Such  a  general  election  was  without  precedent;  it 
showed  that  the  mind  of  the  country  was  concentrated  upon 
one  object ;  and  no  man  who  had  studied  the  temper  of  the 
people  of  England  could  doubt  the  result.  A  clear  majority 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty -six  was  ascertained;  a  majority  far 
larger*than  has  been  obtained  by  any  Ministry  before  or  since ; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  minority  consisted  in  a  large 
proportion  of  nominated  members,  and  that  most  of  the  lawyers 
and  almost  all  the  parsons  were  on  their  side,  it  becomes  mani- 
fest that  the  real  strength  of  the  Government,  or  rather  of 
Reform,  far  exceeded  what  was  indicated  by  the  Division  Lists. 
The  Tories,  however,  with  the  recklessness  of  despair  worried 
the  Bill  in  Committee  upon  every  detail,  and  it  was  mainly  to 
the  patience  and  fine  temper  of  Lord  Althorp  that  the  Bill  was 
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conducted  safely  through  this  perilous  stage.    This  was  warmly 
acknowledged  by  both  sides  of  the  House. 

On  September  22nd5  183],  the  Bill  was  carried  up  to  the 
House  of  Peers  by  Lord  Althorp  and  Lord  John  Bussell. 
London  was  illuminated,  and  dinners  and  meetings  in  cele- 
bration of  the  event  were  held  all  over  the  coimtry  as  if  the 
triumph  of  Reform  was  assured.  In  the  midst  of  this  rejoicing 
a  terrible  check  occurred.  The  Bill  was  rejected  in  the  Lords 
by  a  majority  of  forty-one.  The  crisis  was  one  of  extreme 
gravity.  An  adverse  majority  in  the  Hereditary  Chamber 
could  not  be  broken  down  like  an  adverse  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  an  appeal  to  the  country.  There  was 
but  one  mode  of  bringing  die  House  of  Lords  into  harmony 
with  the  representative  body,  and  that  was  to  change  the 
minority  into  a  majority  by  violence.  But  the  elevation  to  the 
Upper  House  of  fifty  men  for  the  express  purpose  of  over- 
bearing the  independent  action  of  that  assembly,  disguised  and 
justified  as  it  might  be,  would  be  nothing  less  than  the  ex- 
tinction of  one  branch,  and  that  the  most  ancient  branch,  of 
the  Legislature.  If  fifty  Peers  had  been  made  to  carry  the 
Beform  Bill,  the  House  of  Lords  could  never  again  have  held 
up  its  head,  and  the  support  of  manv  of  the  Peers  who  were 
favourable  to  reform  would  have  been  lost  by  a  measure 
savouring  of  revolution.  Every  man  outside  the  swollen  and 
turbid  current  of  popular  opinion  saw  this.  Lord  Grey  saw  it, 
80  did  Lord  Althorp ;  and,  ardent  reformer  as  he  was,  no  man 
saw  it  clearer  than  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord  Althorp  said, 
'  that  if  it  was  clearly  proved  that  a  revolution  would  be  the 
'  consequence  of  not  taking  this  step,  and  that  not  only  the 
'  House  of  Lords  but  every  other  thing  of  value  in  the  country 
'  would  be  overturned,  it  would  be  a  very  strong  thing  to  say 
^  that  it  ought  not  to  be  taken.'  *  He  described  it,  however, 
as  '  a  desperate  expedient,'  but  he  was  inclined  to  think  that 
if  the  King  put  the  power  in  their  hands,  *  the  possession  of  it 
*  would  render  the  use  of  it  unnecessary.' 

On  December  12th,  the  third  Beform  Bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Commons.  It  contained  a  few  modifications  of  the  original 
draft  with  the  view  of  conciliating  the  Opposition ;  but  Sir 
]Robert  Peel  put  an  end  to  the  hesitation  which  had  become 
apparent  among  some  of  his  followers  by  declaring  his  unabated 
hostility  to  the  measure.  The  second  reading  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  two  to  one.      The  Bill  remained  in  committee 

•  Letter  to  Earl  Grey,  Nov.  28,  1831. 
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twenty-two  days,  and  left  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  last 
time  on  March  19. 

'Lord  Althorp's  capacity  aa  a  leader  had  been  severely  tested 
throughout  this  tremendous  struggle,  and  it  extorted  the  praise  even 
of  his  political  opponents.  I  recollect  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  saying : 
"  It  was  Althorp  carried  the  Bill.  His  fine  temper  did  it.  Once,  in 
"  answer  to  a  most  able  and  argumentative  speech  of  Croker,  he  rose 
<^  and  merely  observed  '  that  he  had  made  some  calculations  which  he 
"  *  considered  as  entirely  conclusive  in  refutation  of  the  right  honour- 
*' '  able  gentleman's  arguments,  but  unfortunately  he  had  mislaid  them, 
"  '  60  that  he  could  only  say  that  if  the  House  would  be  guided  by  his 
"  *  advice  they  would  reject  the  amendment ' — which  they  did  accord* 
"  ingly.  There  was  no  standing  against  such  influence  as  this."  The 
Whigs  ascribed  Lord  Althorp's  influence  not  to  his  temper  alone,  but 
to  the  confidence  felt  by  the  House  in  his  integrity  and  sound  judg- 
ment— an  opinion  so  universal  that  Lord  Grey  was  induced  by  it  to 
press  upon  him  a  peerage,  that  he  might  take  charge  of  the  Bill  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Lords ;  and  the  design  was  abandoned  not  from  any 
hesitation  or  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  Lord  Althorp,  but  from  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  successor  to  him  in  the  Commons.'    (P.  400.) 

Meanwhile  a  certain  number  of  Peers,  led  by  Lord  Wham- 
clifie  and  Lord  Harrowby,  had  resolved  to  vote  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  in  order  to  avert  a  catastrophe.  They 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Lord  Grey,  which  have  been 
related  by  Mr.  Greville,  who,  as  Sir  D.  Le  Marchant  states 
with  truth,  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  compromise. 
Lord  Althorp,  however,  had  little  faith  in  it.  He  therefore 
reluctantly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  large  creation  of 
peers  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  this  step  should  be 
taken  at  once.  In  a  long  letter  to  Lord  Grey,  he  set  forth 
the  reasons  for  adopting  this  extreme  measure.  Lord  Grey's 
reply  was,  we  think,  complete.  He  denied  the  practical 
urgency  of  the  measure.  He  was  assured  that  the  Bill  would 
pass  the  second  reading,  and  that  though  amendments  would 
be  made  in  committee,  it  was  probable  that  its  main  pro- 
visions would  be  respected.  The  Tory  Lords,  who  were  now 
disposed  to  moderate  counsels,  would  relapse  into  iincompro- 
mising  opposition  if  coercion  was  resorted  to;  and  the  at- 
tempt to  compel  the  vote  of  the  assembly  by  a  creation  of 
peers  would,  if  successful,  inevitably  lead  to  a  repetition  of 
the  remedy,  until  this  branch  of  the  legislature  was  entirely 
destroyed.  The  event  proved  the  soundness  of  Lord  Grey's 
views.  The  Lords  yielded,  as  they  must  have  ultimately 
yielded,  to  the  determined  will  of  the  nation ;  but  they  vindi- 
cated their  dignity  and  independence  as  a  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature within  constitutional  limits ;  and  they  retired  at  last 
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from  the  struggle  beaten,  but  not  dishonoured.  The  people  of 
England  respect  a  manly  and  resolute  opponent.  They  were 
accustomed  to  carry  on  their  local  contests  at  the  poll  without 
animosity  ;  and  the  struggle  with  the  Lords  was  only  a  contest 
on  a  wider  scale.  We  pass  over  the  political  convulsions  which 
attended  the  last  stages  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  temporary  re- 
signation of  the  Ministry,  the  inability  of  their  opponents  to 
form  a  government,  and  the  closing  scene  when  the  Royal 
assent  was  given  to  the  Act.  Parliament  was  dissolved 
in  December ;  but  before  the  new  Parliament  assembled,  the 
Reform  Ministry  had  nearly  separated  upon  grave  ques- 
tions of  Irish  policy.  Lord  Althorp  disapproved  both  of  the 
coercive  and  remedial  measures  proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley — the 
former  as  going  too  far,  and  the  latter  as  not  going  far  enough; 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  be  induced  to 
remain  in  office. 

We  have  seen  that  Lord  Althorp's  first  essay  as  a  Financial 
Minister  was  not  very  successful.  The  Budget  of  1833  was 
more  carefully  adjusted.  Its  leading  feature  was  a  reduction 
of  expenditure  in  conformity  with  one  of  the  pledges  upon 
which  the  Government  had  taken  office.  The  estimates  were 
lower  by  three  millions  than  the  average  estimates  of  the  three 
preceding  years ;  and  Lord  Althorp  especially  gained  credit 
for  resisting  the  various  claims  to  a  remission  of  taxation  raised 
by  new  members  representing  merely  their  own  crotchets,  or 
the  particular  interests  of  their  constituents.  The  Budget  of 
1834  was  a  still  greater  success ;  its  principal  feature  was  a  re- 
duction of  the  4  per  cents,  to  a  3^  per  cent,  stock,  by  which  a 
great  saving  was  effected ;  while  the  house  and  window  duties 
were  reduced  by  1,200,000/.  This  was  a  concession  to  the 
newly  enfranchised  householders ;  it  was  nevertheless  a  measure 
justified  by  sound  principles  of  political  economy.  But  the 
Poor  Law  Bill  was  the  great  measure  of  this  session — a  mea- 
sure second  only  in  importance  to  that  of  the  Reform  Bill  itself. 
It  was  founded  oh  the  Report  of  a  Commission  which  laid  bare 
with  convincing  force  the  vicious  and  dangerous  system  upon 
which  the  poor  laws  had  been  hitherto  administered.  It  was  a 
measure  for  the  emancipation  of  the  working  classes  from  the 
degrading  and  depressing  thraldom  in  which  they  had  been  held 
by  the  abuse  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth ;  and  it  therefore  en- 
countered violent  opposition,  not  only  from  the  country  gentle- 
men and  farmers  and  other  great  employers  of  labour,  but  from 
radical  sciolists,  who  inveighed  against  the  policy  as  oppressive 
to  the  poor.  It  was  the  first  great  contest  between  the  doc- 
trines of  ignorant  and  scientific  legislation,  and  established 
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for  ever  the  ascendancy  of  the  latter.     Lord  Althorp  had  the 
conduct  of  the  Bill  in  the  Commons,  and  Lord  Brougham  in 
the  Lords,  and  it  was  mainly  due  to  their  persistence  and  au 
thority  that  it  was  carried  unimpaired  through  the  perils  of 
Committee. 

We  now  con^e  to  a  series  of  measures  which  caused  first  the 
dislocation,  and  subsequently  the  dissolution,  of  Lord  Grey's 
Government.  In  the  former  session,  the  critical  state  of  the 
Irish  Church  had  demanded  a  prompt  and  searching  remedy. 
The  magnitude  of  the  Establishment  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  Protestant  minority  had  long  been  a  crying  grievance  with 
the  Catholic  people,  and  had  been  stigmatised  as  a  scandal 
and  an  oppression  by  the  whole  Liberal  party  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Irish  Catholics  at  length  refused  the  payment 
of  tithes,  and  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  were  reduced  to 
a  state  of  destitution.  Public  grants  were  made  for  their  re- 
lief; a  temporary  expedient,  until  the  whole  question  could  bo 
dealt  with  by  Parliament.  Accordingly  in  1833  Lord  Al- 
thorp introduced  a  Bill  for  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  Church, 
and  the  redistribution  of  its  revenues.  The  details  of  the  mea- 
sure have  now  become  obsolete ;  but  one  important  provision 
was  the  reduction  of  the  episcopate  by  nearly  one-half,  and  the 
application  of  the  surplus  temporalities  to  secular  purposes. 
This  part  of  the  Bill  was  given  up,  and  the  Bill  passed  in  a 
modified  shape.  In  the  following  session,  however,  the  question 
of  secular  appropriation  was  brought  to  a  distinct  issue  by  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Ward,  member  for  St.  Albans.  The  Govern- 
ment were  greatly  embarrassed.  They  had  committed  them- 
selves to  the  principle  of  Mr.  Ward's  motion  in  the  preceding 
year;  but  a  powerful  section  of  the  Cabinet  were  determined 
in  their  resistance  to  the  principle  of  secular  appropriation.  The 
Chancellor  devised  a  mode  of  evading  the  difficulty  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Royal  Commission  of  inquiry  into  the  revenues 
of  the  Irish  Church,  and  Mr.  Ward's  motion  was  got  rid  of  by 
a  dilatory  amendment.  The  dissentient  Ministers,  however, 
were  not  satisfied.  Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr.  Stanley  re- 
signed ;  and  were  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Lord  Ripon.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  dis- 
turbed state  of  Ireland  bordering  on  anarchy  had  justified  a 
temporary  suspension  of  constitutional  rights  in  that  country  ; 
and  it  was  necessary  that  the  Coercion  Act,  as  it  was  called, 
should  be  renewed.  The  Repeal  party,  with  Mr.  O'Connell 
at  its  head,  had  denounced  the  Coercion  Bill  with  unmeasured 
violence ;  but  even  O'Connell  tacitly  admitted  that  some  mea- 
sure of  restriction  was  necessary.     The  clause  to  which  be 
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chiefly  objected  was  the  one  which  gave  power  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  to  suppress  public  meetings — a  power^  in  other 
words^  to  put  a  stop  to  the  agitation  by  means  of  which  the 
Irish  leaders  swayed  the  people.  The  secretary  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  was  at  this  time  Mr.  Littleton^  an  accomplished 
and  high-minded  English  gentleman^  who  had  recently  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Stanley  in  that  difficult  post.  Mr.  Littleton  felt, 
as  any  man  of  sense  would  have  felt,  that  in  performing  an 
unpleasant  duty  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  givihg  unnecessary 
offence,  and  to  do  no  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  Ac- 
cordingly after  consulting  Lord  Brougham,  to  whom  he  had 
been  expressly  referred  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  he  wrote  to 
the  latter  urging  the  abandonment  of  the  meetings'  clause,  and 
requesting  Lord  Wellesley,  if  he  concurred  in  this  view,  to 
communicate  his  opinion  to  Lord  Grey.  Lord  Wellesley  im- 
mediately expressed  his  entire  concurrence,  and  on  June  21, 
the  day  after  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Littleton's  letter,  he  wrote 
to  Lord  Grey  fully  on  the  subject,  distinctly  stating  that 
*  the  renewal  of  the  powers  would  only  serve  to  furnish  new 
^  grounds  for  agitation  and  violence.'  After  an  interval  oi 
nearly  forty  years  this  celebrated  and  mysterious  letter  was 
published  by  ourselves  (*  Ed.  Review,'  cxxxiv.  p.  299)  for  the 
first  time,  and  all  the  incidents  connected  with  the  transaction 
have  been  so  fully  discussed  in  these  pages,  in  our  reviews  of 
the  posthumous  Memoirs  of  Lord  Broughton  and  Lord  Hather- 
ton,  and  in  the  letter  addressed  to  us  by  the  present  Earl 
Grey,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  weary  our  readers  with  a  repe- 
tition of  them.  We  adhere  to  the  opinions  previously  ex- 
Eressed  in  this  Review,  and  we  find  nothing  in  the  volume 
efore  us  to  alter  that  view  of  the  case,  although  Sir  Denis 
Le  Marchant  attempts  to  withdraw  from   Lord  Althorp  a 

freater  share  of  the  responsibility,  and  to  cast  it  on  Mr. 
iittleton.  Mr.  Littleton's  opinion  was. that  Lord  Althorp 
should  either  have  compelled  the  omission  of  the  obnoxious 
clauses  at  the  Cabinet  of  June  29th,  or  should  have  then  re- 
signed. Lord  Althorp  himself  declared  in  writing  to  Mr. 
Littleton  that '  if  he  had  known  the  full  extent  of  the  commu- 
^  nication  made  to  O'Connell,  he  would  have  stood  firm  and 
'  smashed  the  Government  at  once.'  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant 
observes  on  this  point  that  Mr.  Littleton  must  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  '  Lord  Althorp  did  write  to  Lord 
'  Grey  on  the  evening  of  June  29th,  declining  to  move  the 
'  clauses  in  the  House  of  Commons,'  but,  he  adds, '  eventu- 
'  a%  yielded  only  to  Lord  Grey's  urgent  representations.'  If 
he  yielded,  his  previous  remonstrance  amounted  to  nothing  at 
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all.  Our  astonisluneiit  is  mainly  excited  by  Lord  Grey's 
pertinacious  adherence  to  a  part  of  the  Bill  which  several  of 
his  colleagues  thought  mischieyous^  and  which  was  subse- 
quently omitted  by  them  without  the  least  inconvenience. 
However,  our  only  object  in  reverting  to  the  subject  now,  is 
to  introduce  two  letters,  now  first  published  by  Sir  Denis  Le 
Marchant,  the  one  from  Lord  Brougham  on  Lord  Althorp's 
resignation,  and  the  other  from  Lord  Althorp  himself.  Both 
are  extremely  characteristic  and  curious. 

*  The  Lord  Chancellor  to  Viscount  Althorp* 

<  July  Othr  1834. 

*  My  DEAR  Althorp, — ^I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  King. 
I  stated  the  same  thing  in  my  place.  Your  step  of  resigning  has,  I 
fear,  sealed  the  fate  of  this  country.  Rather  than  be  plagued  by  two 
or  three  speeches  addressed  to  a  House  of  Commons  which  has  more 
confidence  in  you  than  ever,  you  have  done  your  best  to  dissolve  the 
only  Government  the  country  will  bear,  and  I  hear  that  Abercromby 
and  Rice  are  afraid  to  remain. 

'  I  regard  them,  next  to  you,  as  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief  whicli 
may  ensue ;  they,  too,  are  resolved  to  fly  from  their  posts  and  deliver 
US  over  to  the  Tories  and  the  mob,  in  succession,  because  they  don't 
like  being  badgered. 

*•  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  ward  off  the  calamity ;  but  how  can  I  if  every 
one  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  afraid  to  keep  his  ground  ?  At  least 
I  am  resolved  that  the  countiy  shall  see  who  it  has  to  thank  for  what* 
ever  is  to  happen. 

'  I  really  must  say,  I  look  upon  all  of  you  as  answerable,  and  most 
deeply  answerable,  for  the  event. 

'  One  thing,  of  course,  you  must  make  up  your  minds  to.  As  you 
and  your  companions  in  desertion  will  most  probably  prevent  a  Liberal 
Government  from  being  made,  you  are,  of  course,  prepared  to  give 
your  cordial  support  to  a  Tory  one.  Siurely  you  don't  mean  we  should 
have  no  Government  ? 

*  Yours  ever, 

'  H.  B.' 

*  This  letter  gave  Lord  Althorp  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
sentiments  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  which  he  did  in  a  dignified  remon- 
strance, reviewing  all  the  circumstances  without  the  reserve  necessary 
to  an  official  explanation  in  Parliament 

*  Downing  Street,  July  10,  1834. 
'  My  dear  Brougham, — I  admit  that  I  am  answerable  as  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Administration,  but  the  situation 
in  which  I  was  placed  was  not  by  any  act  of  my  own.  I  wish  you 
would  look  a  little  at  the  share  you  have  taken  in  the  business.  With- 
out colnmunication  with  one  of  your  colleagues,  with  the  view,  I  know, 
of  facilitating  business  in  j^arliament,  you  desired  Littleton  to  write  to 
Lord  Wellesley,  and  you  wrote  to  him  yourselfy  to  press  him  to  express 
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an  opinion  that  the  three  first  clauses  of  the  Bill  might  be  omitted. 
He  did  express  that  opinion,  and  I  thought,  and  still  think,  that  when 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Lreland  said  that  any  circumstance  of  expe- 
diency would  induce  him  to  carry  on  the  Goyernment  of  that  conntiy 
by  the  ordinary  law,  to  whatever  extent  he  made  that  admission,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Government  here  to  agree  with  him.  He  had  said, 
he  did  not  want  the  Court-Martial  clauses ;  we  properly  omitted  them. 
He  then  said,  he  could  go  on  without  these  three  clauses,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  omitted  them  also ;  but  you,  having  originally  pro- 
duced the  difficulty  by  "WTiting  to  Ix)rd  Wellesley,  gave  your  decision 
directly  against  what  you  had  advised  Lord  Wellesley  to  do.  The 
consequence  of  all  this  was  that  I  got  placed  in  a  position  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  me  to  go  on.  This  impossibility  was  mainly 
produced  by  Littleton's  communication  to  O'Connell,  but  even  without 
this  the  difficulty  was  likely  to  be  enormous. 

'  I  am  aware  that  the  man  who  by  his  resignation  produces  the  dis- 
solution of  an  Administration  takes  a  great  load  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  more  especially  when  there  is  so  much  difficulty  in  forming 
another;  this  load  is  increased  greatly  when  he  cannot  explain  the 
causes  which  compelled  him  to  take  such  a  step  "without  involving 
others,  whom  for  every  reason  he  is  determined  not  to  involve.  That 
load  I  must  bear ;  but  it  never  can  compel  me  to  support  measures  of 
which  I  disapprove,  though,  if  no  other  than  a  Tory  Government  can 
be  formed,  it  may  render  it  incumbent  upon  me  not  to  give  them  a 
factious  opposition. 

*  Yours  most  truly, 

*  Althorp.' 

It  was  due  to  the  promptitude  and  energy  of  the  Chancellor 
that  the  Tories  were  disappointed  in  their  expectation  of 
returning  to  power.  Lord  Brougham  persuaded  the  King  to 
entrust  the  reconstruction  of  the  Government  to  Lord  Mel- 
bourne ;  and  the  first  condition  which  Lord  Melbourne  made 
was  that  Lord  Althorp  should  resume  office.  At  the  instance 
of  Lord  Grey  he  reluctantly  consented,  stipulating  in  his  turn 
that  Mr.  Littleton  should  continue  Chief  Secretary  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  in  the  same  position,  and  must  stand  or 
lall  together.  *  It  was  a  noble  act,'  says  Lord  Hatherton, 
*  dictated  by  a  fine  sense  of  honour.'  The  only  measure  of 
importance  carried  by  the  new  Government  before  the  proro- 
gation was  the  Coercion  Bill  in  the  form  proposed  by  Lord 
Wellesley.  The  result  showed  that  the  obnoxious  clauses 
might  safely  be  dispensed  with. 

Lord  Melbourne's  first  administration  was  not  destined  to 
meet  another  session  of  Parliament.  In  the  recess,  Lord 
Althorp  was  called  to  the  House  of  Peers  by  the  death  of  his 
father ;  and  the  King  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  Govem- 
ment  was  so  much  weakened  by  this  event  as  to  be  incapahle 
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of  conducting  the  business  of  the  country.  His  Majesty 
therefore  determined  to  send  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Lord  Spencer's  public  life  was  now  closed.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  he  was  pressed  to  return  to  office  in 
Lord  Melbourne's  second  administration.  But  his  decision 
was  irrevocable,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  at 
Althorp  and  at  Wiseton.  Agricultural  pursuits  were  his 
favourite  occupation,  and  there  were  few  better  judges  of  stock. 
Occasionally,  however,  he  took  a  part  iu  public  affairs; 
notably  when  the  Whigs  were  in  adversity  by  the  general 
election  of  1841,  Lord  Spencer  came  from  his  retirement  "to 
move  the  address  and  vindicate  the  ])olicy  which  appeared  to 
have  fallen  into  disrepute.  In  1843,  he  seized  the  occasion  of 
a  public  dinner  at  Northampton  to  declare  for  Free  Trade  and 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  This  remarkable  speech  coming 
from  a  statesman  who  reminded  his  audience  that  he  was  '  a 
*  landed  proprietor,  and  an  occupier  of  land,  with  no  other 
'  means  of  subsistence,'  caused  a  great  sensation  throughout 
the  country.  It  was  followed  by  a  manifesto  from  Lord  John 
Russell,  his  successor  in  the  lead  of  the  Whigs,  to  a  similar 
effect.  In  the  following  year  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  Minister, 
amplified  and  fulfilled  the  great  commercial  policy  sketched  by 
his  opponents.  The  Northampton  speech  was  Lord  Spencer's 
last  political  utterance.  In  the  same  year  his  health  began  to 
fail,  and  he  perceived  his  end  approaching.  He  died  in  the 
autumn  of  1845  in  his  sixty-fourth  year. 

In  place  of  any  reflections  of  our  own,  we  shall  conclude 
this  article  by  a  masterly  portrait  of  Lord  Althorp  from  the 
impartial  pen  of  Mr.  Charles  Greville,  which  was  not  known 
to  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant,  and  has  not  before  been  published. 
This  fragment  has  a  vigour  of  touch  and  a  warmth  of  feeling 
in  it,  honourable  alike  to  the  writer  and  to  the  subject  of  it, 
and  we  know  of  few  compositions  of  the  kind  at  once  more 
finished  and  more  true. 

'  October  7th,  18i5. 
'After  a  very  short  illness,  Lord  Spencer  died  a  few  days  ago  at  his 
houae  near  Doncaster.  My  own  acquaintance  with  him  was  not  inti- 
mate,  but  I  had  a  great  respect  and  esteem  for  him,  and  no  man  ever 
died  with  a  fairer  character,  or  more  generally  regretted.  In  his  county 
He  was  exceedingly  beloved  and  respected,  not  less  by  those  who 
differed  from  him,  than  by  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  politics. 
His  personal  friends  and  former  colleagues,  who  were  warmly  attached 
to  him,  highly  valued  his  opinions  upon  public  matters,  and  on  all 
important  occasions  anxiously  sought  and  placed  great  reliance  on  his 
advice.  The  career  of  Lord  Spencer  presents  few  materials  to 
the  biographer,  for  he  had  neither  the  brilliant,  nor  even  plausible 
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esterior  which  interests  and  captivates  vulgar  imaginations,  but  he  had 
sterling  qualities  of  mind  and  character,  which  made  him  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  valuable,  as  he  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  amiable, 
men  of  his  day ;  filling  with  propriety  the  station  in  which  fortune  had 
placed  him,  and  making  the  best  use  of  the  abilities  which  nature  had 
bestowed  upon  him.  Modest  without  diffidence,  confident  without 
vanity,  ardently  desiring  the  good  of  his  country,  without  the  slightest 
personal  ambition,  he  took  that  part  in  public  afiairs  which  his  station 
and  his  opinions  prompted,  and  he  marjched  through  the  mazes  of 
politics  with  that  straightforward  bravery,  which  was  the  result  of 
sincerity,  singleness  of  purpose,  the  absence  of  all  selfishness,  and  a 
true,  genuine,  but  unpretending  patriotism.  His  tastes,  habits,  and 
turn  of  mind  were  peculiarly  and  essentially  English  ;  he  was  a  high- 
minded,  unaffected,  sensible,  well-educated  English  gentleman,  addicted 
to  all  those  rural  pursuits  and  amusements  which  are  considered 
national ;  a  practical  farmer,  and  fond  of  field  sports,  but  enjoying  all 
things  in  moderation,  and  making  eveiy  other  occupation  subordinate 
to  the  discharge  of  those  duties  to  his  country,  whether  general  or 
local,  the  paramount  obligation  of  which  was  ever  uppermost  in  hii 
mind.  In  his  political  principles  he  was  consistent,  liberal  and  en- 
lightened, but  he  was  too  much  of  a  philosopher,  and  had  too  deeplj 
studied  the  book  of  life  to  entertain  any  wild  notions  of  human 
perfectibility,  or  to  countenance  those  extravagant  theories  of  popular 
wisdom  and  virtue,  which  are  so  dangerous  to  peace,  order,  and  good 
government.  He  observed,  therefore,  a  just  proportion,  and  a  perfect 
moderation  in  his  political  views  and  objects,  firmly  believing  in  the 
capacity  of  the  Constitution  to  combine  the  utmost  extent  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  with  the  predominance  of  law  and  a  safe  and  vigorous 
administration  of  public  affairs.  His  whole  life,  therefore,  was  devoted 
to  the  object  of  widening  and  strengthening  the  foundations  of  the 
Commonwealth,  of  abrogating  exclusive  and  oppressive  laws,  of  extend- 
ing political  franchises,  of  giving  freedom  to  commerce,  and  by  the 
progress  of  a  policy  at  once  sound  and  safe,  to  promote  the  wel&ie  and 
happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  power  and  prosperi^  of 
the  country.  Lord  Spencer  came  into  office  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  Lord  Grej's 
Government  in  1830 ;  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1834,  his  elevation 
to  the  House  of  Lords  obliged  him  to  relinquish  that  office,  upon  which 
(as  is  well  known)  King  William  dismissed  the  Whig  Government,  on 
the  pretext  that  it  was  so  weakened  as  to  be  unworthy  of  public  con- 
fidence, and  incapable  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  country.  This 
was,  indeed,  only  a  pretext  for  getting  rid  of  an  obnoxious  Ministrj, 
but  the  King's  venturing  upon  so  bold  a  step  upon  such  grounds, 
affords  a  convincing  proof  of  the  high  consideration  which  Lord 
Spencer  enjoyed  in  t^e  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  country.  Nor, 
indeed,  was  it  possible  to  exaggerate  that  consideration.  The  greatest 
homage  that  ever  was  rendered  to  character  and  public  virtue,  was 
exhibited  in  his  popularity  and  authority  during  the  four  eventful 
years,  when  he  led  the  Whig  Government  and  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     Without  one  ebowy  accomplishment,  witiiout  wit  to  amuse 
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or  eloquence  to  persuade,  with  a  voice  unmelodioiis,  and  a  manner 
ungraceful,  and  barely  able  to  speak  plain  sense  in  still  plainer  lan- 
guage, he  exercised  in  the  House  of  Commons  an  influence,  and  even  a 
dominion,  greater  than  any  Leader  either  after  or  before  him.  Neither 
Pitt  the  &tiber,  nor  Pitt  the  son,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  magnificent 
dictatorships,  nor  Canning  in  the  days  of  his  most  brilliant  displays  of 
oratory  and  wit,  nor  Castlereagh,  returning  in  all  the  gloiy  of  an  ova- 
tion fiom  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  could  govern  wit£  the  same  sway 
that  unruly  and  fastidious  assembly.  His  friends  followed  this  plain 
and  simple  man  with  enthusiastic  devotion,  and  he  possessed  the  &culty 
of  disarming  his  political  antagonists  of  all  bitterness  and  animosily 
towards  himself;  he  was  regarded  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  sen- 
timents akin  to  personal  affection,  with  a  boundless  confidence  and 
a  nniversal  esteem.  Such  was  the  irresistible  ascendency  of  truth, 
sincerily,  and  honour,  of  a  probity  free  from  every  taint  of  interest, 
of  mere  character,  unaided  by  the  arts  which  captivate  or  subjugate 
mankind.  This  is  the  great  practical  panegyric,  which  will  consecrate 
the  memory  of  Lord  Spencer,  and  transmit  it  nobly  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity ;  but  it  is  a  panegyric,  not  more  honourable  to  the  subject  of  it 
than  to  the  national  character  which  is  susceptible  of  such  impressionBy 
and  which  acknowledges  such  influences.  We  may  feel  an  honest 
pride  and  a  happy  confidence  in  the  reflection,  that  it  is  by  such 
sterling  qualities,  by  the  simple  and  unostentatious  practice  of  public 
and  private  virtue  that  men  may  best  recommend  themselves  to  the 
reverence,  the  gratitade,  and  the  aflection  of  their  countrymen,  and  be 
remembered  hereafter  as  the  benefactors  of  mankind.* 
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Art,  I. —  The  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States  of  North 
America.  By  Hubert  Howk  Bancroft.  5  vols.  8vo. 
London  :  1875-76. 

'Phere  is  no  field  of  inquiry  more  fascinating  to  the  student 
of  human  progress  than  that  offered  by  the  great  con- 
tinent of  America,  in  which  the  native  races,  shut  off  from 
contact  with  the  old-world  civilisation  for  an  untold  number  of 
centuries,  have  found  room  for  development  in  various  direc- 
tions. In  it  the  theories  of  civilisation,  as  propounded  by  Mr. 
Buckle  and  others,  may  be  brought  to  a  practical  test,  for  it 
presents  us  with  peoples  in  each  of  the  different  stages  which 
connect  the  rude  savage  with  the  culture  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  Man  may  be  studied  as  a  hunter,  fisherman, 
farmer,  as  a  rude  and  unlettered  worshipper  of  fetishes,  or  as 
the  possessor  of  an  elaborate  literature,  burdened  with  as  com- 
plex a  ritual  as  that  of  the  Egyptians,  and  bound  fast  by  strict 
roles  and  observances  in  every  phase  of  social  life.  In  that 
vast  continent,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  there  was 
represented  every  phase  of  progress  through  which  man  in 
Europe  has  passed,  in  emerging  from  a  condition  of  the  rudest 
savagery  to  the  comparatively  high  culture  exemplified  in  the 
bronze  age  of  the  Etruscans.  The  subject  has  excited  the 
ima^nation  of  many  writers,  and  many  have  been  the  specu- 
lations regarding  the  derivation  of  the  native  tribes  and  of  the 
American  civilisations,  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  each  writer 
has  accommodated  his  facts  to  his  prejudices.  It  has  been 
reserved  for  Mr.  Bancroft  to  collect  together  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  five  bulky  volumes  before  us,  uie  facts  necessaiy  for  a 
preliminary  inquiry  into  these  questions.  His  work  is  a  most 
laborious  encyclopaedia  of  all  that  is  known  up  to  to-day  of 
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the  native  races  of  the  Pacific  States,  and  it  embraces  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  region  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  &om  the 
Arctic  Sea  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  His  aim,  as  he  tells 
us  in  his  preface,  is  not  so  much  to  write  history  as  to  provide 
materials  out  of  which  it  may  be  eventually  written  by  others. 
With  infinite  trouble  he  has  brought  the  ore  to  the  surface, 
and  piled  it  up  in  full  faith  that  it  will  undergo  eventaaily 
those  processes  bv  which  the  dross  is  purged  away,  and  pass 
current  as  the  bright  metal  of  history.  His  aim  is  modest,  and 
implies  true  nobility  of  mind. 

The  book  is  remarkable  in  many  ways.  Its  author,  a  book- 
seller in  San  Francisco,  when  he  set  himself  to  his  work  in 
1859,  found  that  the  necessary  books  and  manuscripts  existed 
m  no  library  in  the  world,  and  he  therefore  began  with  charac- 
teristic energy  to  secure  everything  within  his  reach  in  America. 
He  then  spent  two  years  in  obtaining  all  available  materials  in 
Europe,  being  singularly  favoured  by  fortune  in  his  enter- 
prise. On  the  dispersal  of  the  library  of  the  unfortunate 
Emperor  Maximilian,  he  obtained  three  thousand  volumes;  in 
1869  his  library  had  developed  into  sixteen  thousand  books, 
manuscripts,  and  pamphlets,  irrespective  of  maps  and  news- 
papers, in  English,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  and 
Mexican ;  and  he  soon  discovered  that  ^e  materials  for  his- 
tory which  he  sought  '  were  so  copiously  diluted  with  trash, 
'  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  follow  his  diflPerent  subjects  in 

*  the  manner  in  which  he  proposed  with  but  one  lifetime  to 

*  devote  to  the  work.'  In  this  emergency  he  devised  a 
system  of  indexing  the  facts  in  such  a  manner  that  all  tlie 
authorities  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  any  given  point.  This 
was  done  by  employing  a  large  staff  of  assistants  to  read  the 
books  and  write  down  references  on  little  cards  labelled 
according  to  the  subject.  When  we  visited  him  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  1875,  we  saw  the  work  in  full  operation,  and 
were  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  '  fact^catalogue'of  the 
library,  which  consisted  of  packs  of  cards,  each  under  its  own 
heading,  and  each  giving  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  whole  subject 
with  the  necessary  references.  In  this  manner  Mr.  Bancroft 
has  collected  materials  which  would  have  taken  one  man,  so  he 
tells  us,  about  sixtv  years  to  bring  together,  and  these  he  has 
used  in  the  books  before  us,  which  are  remarkable  not  merely 
for  the  vast  number  of  facts  which  are  recorded,  but  for  the 
singular  manner  in  which  they  have  been  collected  together 
by  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  one  man.  From  his  method 
of  work  it  was  imjpossible  that  dross  should  not  be  mingl^ 
with  the  ore,  but  this  can  easily  be  removed  by  the  hot  fire  of 
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criticism.  Indeed,  he  purposely  records  not  merely  those  facts 
which  are  indisputably  true,  but  the  larger  class  of  facts  which 
have  not  been  proved  to  be  untrue. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  call  attention  to  the  oppor- 
tuneness of  this  work.  The  red  man  is  swiftly  passing  away 
before  the  face  of  the  white,  and  every  day  destroys  some 
trace  of  the  former.  The  westward  advance  of  the  frontier  of 
the  Eastern  States  is  estimated  by  Professor  Wilson  to  average 
nine  miles  per  annum ;  *  and  the  trapper  and  woodsman,  the 
advance  guard  of  European  civilisation,  are  steadily  marching 
onwards  to  the  setting  sun,  followed  closely  by  the  ranchero  and 
tiller  of  the  soil.  The  Pacific  coast  affords  another  base  for  the 
approach  of  the  Europeans  from  the  east.  From  '  the  Golden 
*  Gate '  and  other  places  which  have  sprung  up  as  it  were  by 
magic,  the  banners  of  civilisation  have  steadily  passed  forward  to 
the  east,  until  the  lands  of  the  red  man,  from  the  British  posses- 
sions in  latitude  40°  down  to  the  frontiers  of  Mexico,  are  to  be 
found  mainly  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Mississippi; 
beyond  these  boundaries,  if  he  exist  at  all,  it  is  as  a  servant,  and 
even  in  this  tract  the  lines  of  railway,  which  may  aptly  be 
termed  the  iron  bonds  of  civilisation,  are  bases  of  attack.  The 
vast  mineral  wealth  of  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  California 
offer  irresistible  allurements  to  the  gold  and  silver  miner ;  the 
buffalo — the  great  staff  of  life — is  rapidly  perishing  under  the 
rifles  of  the  trapper  and  English  sportsmen,  and  consequently 
the  red  hunter,  listless  and  incapable  of  adapting  himself  to  the 
changing  conditions  of  life,  has  the  choice  of  dying  of  starva- 
tion, of  living  by  plunder  and  being  eventually  shot  down,  or 
of  submitting  to  the  charity  of  the  white  man,  exposed  to  the 
unutterable  evils  which  flow  from  the  contact  of  civilised  with 
uncivilised  peoples.  Their  history  must  be  seized  now,  or  it 
will  be  lost  for  ever.  '  To  us,'  says  our  author,  *  the  savage 
'  nations  of  America  have  neither  past  nor  future,  only  a  brief 
^  present,  from  which  we  may  judge  somewhat  of  their  past '  (iL 
81).  The  stone  implements,  tumuli,  and  rude  rock  sculptures  are 
rapidly  becoming  as  non-historic  as  similar  relics  of  barbarism 
in  Europe,  and  m  many  regions  the  memory  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  is  preserved  only  in  the  names  of  the  mountaina 
and  of  the  rivers.  At  this  time,  therefore,  such  a  work  as 
this,  done  by  a  man  living  in  the  great  metropolis  of  the  West^ 
and  personally  conversant  with  many  of  the  rude  tribes  about 
which  he  writes,  is  singularly  opportune.  Its  subject-matter, 
indeed,  is  not  accurately  expressed  in  its  title,  for  it  embraces 
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not  merely  the  native  races  of  the  Pacific  States^  but  also  the 
Eskimos  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
territories.  It  includes^  as  well^  the  history  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America. 

The  interest  which  Mr.  Bancroft's  book  has  for  us  does  not 
lay  so  much  with  the  rapidly  vanishing  savage  tribes  as  with 
the  evidence  as  to  the  origin  of  the  American  peoples,  and  of 
that  extraordinary  civilisation  which  was  crushed  in  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  Peru  under  the  heel  of  the  ignorant  and 
bigoted  Spaniard.  In  discussing  these  points  we  shall  use  the 
materials  collected  together  by  Professor  Wilson  in  his  lastedition 
of  *  Prehistoric  Man ; '  an  admirable  work,  in  which  the  history 
of  the  American  tribes  and  civilisation  lies  hidden  under  a  mis- 
leading title. 

The  first  point  which  offers  itself  for  examination  is  the 
vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  the  American  peoples : — 

'  The  problem  '  (writes  Mr.  Bancroft)  '  of  the  origin  of  the  American 
aborigines  is,  in  my  opinion,  enveloped  in  as  much  obscurity  now  as  it 
ever  was ;  and  when  I  consider  the  close  proximity  of  the  north-western 
and  north-eastern  extremities  of  America  to  Asia  and  Europe ;  the  nn- 
thought-of  and  fortuitous  circumstances  that  may  at  any  time  have  cast 
any  people  upon  the  American  coasts ;  the  mighty  convulsions  that 
may  have  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  during  the  unconnted 
years  that  man  may  have  dwelt  upon  its  surface ;  and  lastly,  the  im- 
<certainty,  perhaps  I  might  say  improbability,  of  the  descent  of  mankind 
from  one  pair ;  when  I  think  of  all  these  things  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
peopling  of  America  may  have  been  accomplished  in  so  many  ways 
that  no  more  hopeless  task  could  be  conceived  than  the  endeavour  to 
discover  the  one  particular  manner  of  it.'     (Vol.  v.  p.  6.) 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Bancroft  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
ascertain  the  precise  manner  in  which  man  first  arrived  in 
America^  but  we  believe  that  the  evidence  as  to  the  ancestry 
of  the  present  tribes  is  as  clear  as  such  e\idence  could  possibly 
be  under  the  circumstances.  In  discussing  this  question,  Mr. 
Bancroft  is  influenced  by  the  view  that  man  was  created  in 
several  regions,  and  that  America  was  one  of  the  primeval 
centres  of  creation — a  view  which  has  met  with  greater  favour 
in  America  than  among  the  naturalists  of  Europe.  The  unit;^ 
of  the  human  race,  that  all  mankind  sprang  from  one  pair,  is 
to  our  mind  as  indisputable  as  the  fact  that  all  horses  and 
eows  sprang  from  a  single  pair ;  and  when  we  consider  that 
the  main  features  traceable  in  the  American  races,  the  Eskimo 
excepted,  are  those  of  the  Polynesians,  of  the  Japanese, 
Chinese,  and  Samoides,  the  conclusion  that  they  are  of  Asiatic 
extraction,  held  by  Humboldt,  Prescott,  Tschudi,  and  WikoD, 
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seems  altogether  satisfactory.  Mr.  Bancroft  points  out  that 
the  north-eastern  districts  have  been  peopled  at  least  in  part 
from  Asia.  Since  1782^  according  to  Mr.  Brookes^  there  have 
been  forty-one  wrecks  of  Japanese  vessels  on  the  American 
coasts  twenty-eight  of  which  date  from  1850.  Only  twelve  of 
these  were  deserted,  and  the  survivors  of  the  rest  remained  in 
the  district  where  they  were  landed.  These  vessels  are  merely 
those  which  happen  to  have  been  recorded.  They  have  been 
swept  across  the  Pacific  by  the  great  current,  which  brings 
them  from  the  Japanese  seas  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an 
hour.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  the  belief  that  during  the 
untold  centuries  in  which  this  current  has  been  setting  towards 
America,  it  has  borne  upon  its  bosom  a  constant  supply  of  emi- 
grants from  Asia,  either  willingly  or  unwillingly.  Traces  of 
the  Japanese  language  are  to  be  found  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Chinooks.  The  population  round  the  region  of  Behring's 
Straits  is  indisputaoly  Mongoloid  (v.  38). 

The  physiciJ  barriers  imposed  by  the  wide  stretch  of  ocean, 
or  by  the  severity  of  winter  in  the  northern  latitudes,  are  cer- 
tainly not  greater  than  those  which  have  been  overcome  by  the 
Mongoloid  races  in  finding  their  way  to  New  Zealand,  or  to 
the  Society  or  the  Sandwich  Islands.  We  are  in  a  position  to 
say,  after  coming  fresh  from  the  first  two  of  these  places  into 
contact  with  the  Piutes  of  Nevada,  that  there  are  no  differ^ 
ences  between  the  two  which  cannot  be  explained  by  the  fact 
of  the  one  living  in  a  maritime  and  insular  region,  while  the 
other  lives  merely  by  hunting.  The  distribution  of  the  Mon- 
goloid type  of  mankind  as  defined  by  Professor  Huxley  is  in 
harmony  with  the  distribution  of  other  types  of  mankind,  and 
we  may  add,  with  that  of  some  of  the  wild  animals  also.  On 
the  north-east  it  touches  the  Baltic,  and  sweeps  on  uninter- 
rnptedly  through  Asia  to  Behring^s  Straits,  and  to  the  south 
and  east  it  is  met  with  in  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific ; 
and  if  identity  of  physique  be  of  any  value  in  classification^ 
and  man  be  treated  simply  as  a  wild  animal  would  be  treated, 
the  two  Americas  must  be  added  to  the  enormous  area  over 
which  the  Mongolians  have  wandered.  Professor  Wilson  has 
proved  that  the  so-called  American  type  is  altogether  mythic, 
and  that  among  the  native  tribes  there  are  diversities  of 
complexion,  hair,  feature,  skull-form,  and  physique  decidedly 
analogous  to  those  of  Asia. 

The  spreading  eastward  of  the  Mongolian  peoples  from  Asia 
may  have  been  largely  aided  by  geographical  conditions  which 
no  longer  exist.  The  elks,  remdeer,  foxes,  wolves,  bears,  and 
other  animals  common  to  Euro- Asia  and  North  America,  pro- 
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bably  crossed  over  from  one  region  to  the  other  on  a  bridge  of 
land.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Darwin  into  the  coral  ree&  proTe 
that  there  are  large  areas  in  the  Pacific  which  are  now  gradually 
sinking,  and  the  clusters  of  islands  are  merely  the  higher  parts 
of  a  submerged  continent.  America  may  have  been  peopled, 
and  probably  was,  in  three  different  ways,  successively  or  pos- 
sibly simul^neously ;  the  most  obvious  route  being  that  by 
way  of  Behring*s  Straits;  another  is  oflFered  by  the  Japanese 
current;  and  lastly,  the  same  kind  of  enterprise  which  led  the 
Sandwich  Islanders  to  find  their  way  to  Tahiti,  would  surely 
lead  some  of  the  bold  sailors  of  the  Pacific  to  the  shores  of 
the  New  World.  The  idea  of  any  people  whatever  being 
autochthones^  in  our  opinion  must  be  given  up,  in  the  face  of 
the  continual  migrations  and  drifting  to  and  fro  of  peoples 
revealed  by  the  modem  school  of  ethnology.  The  Mongoloid 
origin  of  the  American  peoples  is  proved  by  an  appeal  solely  to 
natural  history,  without  reference  to  the  relics  of  the  civilisa- 
tion of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  which  we  shall  discuss 
in  another  place. 

Man  must  have  inhabited  America  for  a  very  long  period 
to  allow  of  the  observed  diversities  in  language. 

*  On  any  theory  of  human  origin '  (writes  Professor  Wilson),  *  the 
blended  gradations  of  America's  widely  diversified  indigenous  races 
demand  a  lengthened  period  for  their  development ;  and  equally,  on 
any  theory  of  the  origin  of  languages,  must  time  be  prolonged  to  admit 
of  the  multiplication  of  mutually  unintelligible  dialects  and  tongues  in 
the  New  World.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  six  hundred 
languages,  and  dialects  matured  into  independent  tongues,  in  Europe. 
The  known  origin  and  growth  of  some  of  these  may  supply  a  standard 
whereby  to  gauge  the  time  indicated  by  such  a  multiplication  of 
tongues.  But  the  languages  of  the  American  continents  have  been 
estimated  to  exceed  twelve  hundred  and  sixty,  including  agglutinate 
languages  of  peculiarly  elaborate  structure,  and  inHectional  forms  of 
complex  development.*     {Prehistoric  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  12.) 

To  pass  over  the  idle  speculations  of  American  colonies  of 
Egyptians^  Phoenicians^  Hebrews,  and  Welsh — ^we  think  that 
our  author  might  have  omitted  the  book  of  Mormon  from 
among  his  authorities — ^the  evidence  that  the  Scandinavians 
found  their  way  to  the  New  World  in  pre-Columbian  times 
seems  to  us  conclusive.  It  has,  however,  been  disputed  by  no 
less  authorities  than  George  Bancroft,  the  historian  of  Ameri- 
can colonisation,  and  Washington  Irving,  who  have  sununarily 
disposed  of  their  claims  to  the  discovery  of  America,  without 
any  critical  analysis  of  the  historical  value  of  the  Icelandic 
Sagas,  on  which  they  are  based.     These  Sagas  are  known  as 
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the  Codex  Flatoiensis,  a  manuscript  dating  from  the  dose  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  supposed  to  have  been  lost  for  many 
years,  eventually  found  in  the  library  of  the  island  of  Flatoe, 
and  now  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Copenhagen.  The 
antiquity  of  this  work  has  never  been  seriously  disputed,  and 
the  story  of  the  voyages  of  the  Northmen  to  America  is  proved 
not  to  have  been  an  interpolation  in  an  old  work,  by  the  fact 
that  they  form  the  framework  of  the  narrative,  which  would  be 
utterly  destroyed  by  their  omission.  They  cannot  therefore 
be  viewed  as  post-Columbian  interpolations  into  a  record  of 
pre-Colnmbian  events.  They  are  a  plain  straightforward 
account  of  the  doings  of  certain  adventurers,  who  set  forth,  not 
for  purposes  of  discovery,  but  for  purposes  of  gain ;  and  there  is 
not  the  least  intimation  that  the  writers  had  any  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  discoveries  which  they  relate.  Had  these 
been  mere  echoes  of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  it  seems  to 
Qs  impossible  that  the  narrative  would  have  been  so  artless  and 
simple  as  we  find  it.  Their  style^  we  may  add,  is  distinctly 
that  of  the  heroic  age  of  Scandinavian  enterprise,  such  as  the 
Heimskringla,  or  the  Orkneyinga  Saga.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  for  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  have  imitated 
successfully  the  older  Sagas  without  being  detected  by  his  con- 
temporaries, or  betraying  himself  by  the  insertion  of  some  de- 
tail belonging  to  his  own  time.  We  therefore  believe  that 
the  Codex  is  genuine,  and  accept  the  narrative  to  be  as  truly 
historic  as  the  pages  of  Froissart,  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chroni- 
cle. We  are  quite  aware  that  there  is  a  prejudice  against  the 
historic  value  of  these  Sagas  among  some  modem  critics,  the 
^unds  for  which  we  have  never  been  able  to  discover.  It 
18  very  generally  urged  against  their  credibility  that  the  state- 
ments of  the  wintering  in  Greenland,  and  of  the  fruits  of 
Vinland  are  not  consistent  with  the  present  climate  in  those 
regions.  To  our  mind  they  give  the  stamp  of  genuineness 
and  antiquity  to  the  narrative,  because  now  we  have  evidence 
from  other  quarters  that  the  climate  of  Greenland,  and  conse- 
quently that  also  of  the  adjoining  coast  of  America,  has 
become  more  severe  than  it  was  when  the  deserted  Danish 
settlements  were  founded.  A  similar  change  has  also  taken 
place  in  the  climate  of  Iceland.  The  story  of  the  discovery  6f 
America  by  the  Northmen  is  not  generally  known  to  English 
readers,  and  we  will  therefore  give  it  in  some  little  detail. 

Ericthe  Bed  emigrated  from  Iceland  to  Greenland  in  the  spring 
of  986,  along  with  Heriulf  Bardson.  In  the  autumn  Biame> 
a  son  of  the  latter,  set  sail  from  Iceland  to  join  his  father,  and 
after  having  been  driven  out  of  his  way  by  fogs  and  winds  into 
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unknown  seas^  found  himself  in  sight  of  shore,  which  was  left  to 
larboard.  After  two  days'  sail  he  a^n  sighted  land,  and  once 
more,  after  standing  out  to  sea  for  tnree  days,  saw  land  agam, 
which  proved  to  be  an  island.  From  this  he  bore  away,  and 
reached  Greenland  after  four  days'  sail.  The  island  has  been 
identified  with  Newfoundland,  which  is  distant  from  Heriolfs- 
ness  (Ikigeit),  in  Greenland,  about  150  miles;  so  that  these 
distances  fairly  agree  with  the  ship's  log.  The  next  voyage 
from  Greenland  to  America  was  made  by  Leif,  a  son  of  Eric 
the  Bed,  about  the  year  1000,  who  set  sail,  with  a  crew  of  thirty 
men,  to  verify  Biarne's  discoveries.  The  first  land  they 
sighted  was  the  island,  which  they  named  Helluland.  They 
then  came  to  another  land  which  they  named  Markland  (pro- 
bably Nova  Scotia),  and  passing  westward  they  went  on  fihore 
at  a  point  where  a  river  issued  from  a  lake  and  fell  into  the 
sea.  They  brought  their  vessel  up  into  the  lake,  and  finding 
vines  in  the  country,  termed  it  Yinland  (New  England).  In 
the  spring  they  returned  to  Greenland.  Two  years  after  this 
voyage,  Thorwald,  Leif 's  brother,  borrowed  the  ship  which  had 
made  the  vojage,  and  set  sail  for  Yinland,  where  ne  perished 
in  a  fray  with  the  natives.  The  news  of  his  death  reached 
Greenland  in  1005,  and  Thorstein,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
Gudrida,  set  sail  to  obtain  the  body,  but  after  tossing  about 
for  the  whole  of  the  summer,  they  landed  again  on  the  coast  of 
Greenland,  where  he  died.  His  widow  married  Thomfinn 
Karlsefne,  who  was  the  most  successful  of  the  Norse  adven- 
turers in  America. 

In  1007  he  set  sail,  accompanied  bv  his  bride,  and  Biame 
Grimolfson  and  Thorhall  Gttmlason  jomed  him  with  a  ship,  as 
also  did  Thorward  and  Thorhall  ^  the  hunter.'  These  Uuree 
ships  first  made  Helluland,  following  the  old  track,  and  thence 
to  Markland.  From  this  they  sailed  to  Kialames  (Kiel  Cape 
=  Cape  Cod) ;  they  then  passed  some  deserts  and  reaches  of 
sand,  and  some  inlets.  There  they  put  on  shore  two  swift-footed 
Scots,  named  Hake  and  Hekia,  who  returned  in  three  days 
with  some  grapes  and  ears  of  wild  wheat.  They  then  continued 
their  voyage  until  thev  came  to  a  place  where  a  ^ord  (Vine- 
yard Sound^  penetrated  the  coast,  with  an  island  at  its  entrance 
(Egg  Islana),  so  covered  with  the  nests  of  the  eider  ducks  that 
they  could  scarcely  walk  without  treading  on  the  oses.  The 
country  which  they  explored  was  extremely  beauti^.  Here 
Thorhall  the  hunter  left  them  with  eight  men  and  a  ship,  and 
set  sail  northwards,  and  was  driven  by  westerly  winds  to  die 
coast  of  Ireland,  where  according  to  the  accounts  of  some 
traders  they  were  enslaved.     Kansefne,  however,  proceeded 
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with  the  rest  of  the  expedition^  numbering  151  (131)  men^  to 
the  south-west^  to  a  place  where  a  river  fell  into  the  sea  from  a 
large  lake,  into  which  they  steered  and  wintered.  Here  they 
fell  in  with  the  natives  (Skraelings),  'who  had  large  eyes  and 
'  broad  cheeks.'  No  snow  fell,  and  the  cattle  which  they  had 
with  them  found  their  food  in  the  open  country.  In  the  spring 
of  1008  the  Skraelings  returned  in  their  canoes,  and  a  barter 
sprang  up  of  cloth,  food,  and  milk  for  peltries,  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  bellowing  of  a  bull,  which  terrified  the  Skraelings 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  sailed  away.  It  is  important  to 
note  the  fact  that  we  have  cattle  mentioned  in  this  expedition^ 
for  it  is  one  of  the  few  cases  where  we  have  historical  evidence 
of  their  putting  cattle  on  shipboard.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned in  the  pages  of  this  review  the  fact  that  the  larger 
breeds  of  cattle  make  their  appearance  in  this  country  simul- 
taneously with  the  arrival  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  ;  here  we 
have  proof  that  the  Northmen  had  in  this  expedition  all  the 
elements  necessary  for  introducing  their  breeds  of  cattle  into 
America.  The  idea,  however,  of  establishing  themselves  was 
radely  dispelled  by  the  hostility  of  the  Skraelings,  who 
returned  in  great  force  in  the  following  winter,  and  were 
defeated  after  a  most  desperate  fight,  wnich  resulted  in  the 
break-up  of  the  expedition.  Karlsefne  took  one  of  the  two 
remaining  ships,  and  sailed  in  quest  of  Thorhall  to  Vinland  and 
Markland,  and  thence  to  Greenland,  where  he  arrived  about  the 
year  1011.  He  brought  with  him  two  natives  whom  he  taught 
the  Norse  language.  Biame  Grimolfson  with  the  other  ship 
was  driven  into  the  Irish  Ocean,  where  his  ship  was  destroyed 
bv  the  ship-worm,  some  of  the  crew  being  saved  in  a  boat. 
The  rest  of  the  voyages  of  the  Northmen  are  not  suflliciently 
important  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place. 

It  seems  to  us  impossible  to  condemn  such  narratives  as 
these,  which  are  mere  records  of  facts,  to  be  non-historic  and 
mere  idle  tales.  Their  truth  is  proved  not  merely  by  their 
style,  but  also  by  the  exact  correspondence  of  the  places  men- 
tioned with  the  distances  which  they  record.  If  a  settlement 
were  once  founded  in  Greenland,  the  bold  seamen  who  found 
their  way  thither  from  Iceland  would  meet  with  little  difficulty 
in  ex])loring  the  unknown  seas  which  separated  Greenland  from 
America.  The  traces  left  behind  by  the  Northmen  in  Greenland, 
such  as  the  fiunous  Bunic  inscription  on  a  slab  of  stone  found 
in  an  island  in  Baffin's  Bay,  and  now  in  Copenhagen,*  lend  inde- 
pendent testimony  that  the  ancient  Northmen  nad  penetrated 

•  Wilson,  Prehistoric  Matty  ii.  88. 
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into  that  region  before  the  arrival  of  the  modem  Danish  colo- 
nists. Nevertheless^  although  the  honour  of  the  first  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World  must  be  given  to  the  Northmen, 
those  wanderers  in  every  sea^  it  would  be  absurd  to  attribute 
to  them  any  share  in  the  peopling  of  North  America^  since 
their  physique  differs  so  completely  from  that  of  the  Bed 
Indian.     Mr.   Bancroft  forgets  this  point  when  he  draws  a 

Sarallel  between  the  so-called  *  Tartar  theory  *  and  the  Scan- 
inavian.  There  is  no  proof,  historical  or  otherwise,  that  any  of 
these  settlements  were  permanent ;  as  the  record  stands  ihej 
were  destroyed  by  the  natives,  or  by  internal  dissensions.* 

Mr.  Bancroft's  first  volume  is  devoted  to  a  history  of  the 
wild  tribes,  which  are  divided,  without  any  attempt  at  ethno- 
logical classification,  into  seven  geographical  and  artificial 
groups,  beginning  with  the  far  north.  In  treating  of  the  first, 
or  Hyperborean  group,  whose  territory  lies  north  of  the  fifty- 
fifth  parallel,  his  account  of  the  burial  customs  of  the  Eskimos 
requires  some  modification.  He  tells  us  that  the  corpse  is 
doubled  up  and  put  into  a  plank  box,  being  sometimes  elevated 
on  a  platform,  and  covered  with  planks  and  trunks  of  trees. 
This  applies  merely  to  the  we3tem  Eskimos,  for  in  the 
eastern  regions  round  BafiSn's  Bay,  Melville  Sound,  and  Banks' 
Land,  the  dying  and  the  dead  are  often  left  walled  up  in  a  snow 
hut,  after  being  plundered  of  everything  worth  taking,  vdthout 
any  precautions  against  the  attacks  of  the  gluttons,  wolves,  foxes, 
and  bears.  To  this  singular  want  of  reverence  for  the  dead 
may  be  referred,  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  a  former  article,! 
the  absence  of  human  skeletons  in  the  caverns  and  river  de- 
posits of  Europe,  in  association  with  the  extinct  animals  of  the 
Pleistocene  age.  Mr.  Bancroft  considers  that  the  Aleuts,  as 
well  as  the  Koniagas,  are  more  closely  allied  to  the  Eskimos 
than  to  the  North  American  proper.  The  Tlinkeetes,  how- 
ever, inhabiting  the  coast  from  Mount  St.  Ellas  to  the  river 
Nass,  he  classifies  with  the  latter.  All  these  are  seafaring 
peoples  equally  at  home  on  sea  or  land,  and  all  of  them  are 
remarkable  for  cleverness  in  carving,  none  of  them  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  potter's  art  Of  the  Tinneh,  which  consti- 
tute the  last  division  of  the  Hyperborean  group,  ranging  from 
Hudson's  Bay  through  the  great  Lone  Land  to  the  Pacific, 
we  would  merely  remark  that  one  of  their  tribes,  the  Kutcfains, 
has  a  peculiar  division  into  castes ;  there  are  three  castes,  and 
no  man  is  allowed  to  marry  into  his  own.     The  mother  gives 

♦  Bancroft,  v.  113. 

t  *  Edinburgh  Koview,'  October  1870,  p.  454. 
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caste  to  the  chfldren,  and  consequently  there  can  never  be 
intertribal  war  without  ranging  fathers  and  sons  against  each 
other.  When  a  child  is  named  the  father  receives  his  name 
from  the  child5  and  not  the  child  from  th^  father.*  All  these 
people  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing  before  they  were  influenced 
by  contact  with  Europeans;  the  only  evidence  of  a  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  agriculture  among  them  are  the  few 
small  plots  of  tobacco^  observed  by  Vancouver  among  the  Tlin- 
keetes. 

The  Tinneh,  which  have  passed  under  British  dominion^ 
are  escaping  to  some  extent  the  fate  of  the  native  races  of 
the  United  States  ;  the  hunters  and  trappers  of  the  fur 
companies  having  found  it  more  profitable  to  employ  them 
ID  obtaining  peltries  than  to  destroy  them.  The  Scotch  and 
French  adventurers  have  very  generally  married  Indian  wives, 
and  the  number  of  half-breeds  is  rapidly  increasing,  with  the 
practical  result  of  the  native  races  being  absorbed  into  the 
mass  of  civilised  whites.  We  would  remark  that  the  colonisi^ 
tion  of  the  British  possessions  in  America  differs  from  that  of 
the  United  States  in  this  particular.  In  the  inhospitable 
climate  of  the  Great  Lone  Land  and  Hudson's  Bay  the 
European  has  come  mainly  as  a  hunter,  competing  with  the 
natives  for  the  same  animals,  and  often  living  the  same 
kind  of  life.  As  a  rule  the  hunter  is  unmarried  when  he 
arrives,  and  gradually  becomes  fascinated  with  the  wild  life 
which  he  leads,  and  ends  by  marrying  a  native  woman.  In 
the  more  genial  regions  of  the  United  States,  the  settler  has 
generally  come  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  relies  more  par* 
ticularly  on  agriculture.  He  drives  away  the  wild  animals, 
which  are  the  staff  of  life  to  the  Indian,  who  has  the  choice  of 
three  alternatives — either  to  migrate  to  regions  as  yet  unpene- 
trated  by  white  men,  which  are  already  occupied  by  tribes  for 
the  most  part  hostile  to  him;  or  to  starve  on  the  Indian 
reservations,  defrauded  of  his  just  rights  by  the  Indian  agents  ;t 
or  to  subsist  by  the  plunder  of  the  settlers.  While  these 
pages  are  passing  through  the  press  the  news  has  arrived 
of  the  terrible  slaughter  of  General  Custer  and  his  whole 
command  in  the  Black  Mountains  by  the  Sioux,  and  of  the 
preparations  for  vengeance  by  General  Sheridan,     In  that 

•  L  117. 

't  On  this  point  we  would  call  attention  to  the  '  Statement  of  Afiairs 
'  at  Red  Cloud  Agency,  made  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
'  Profeaaor  O.  C.  Marsh,  July  1875,'  and  to  the  evidence  brought  before 
a  Committee  of  the  Senate  ia  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 
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region  at  least  the  bloodj  drama  will  soon  be  over;  for  tbe 
Indians  arc  determined  to  die  arms  in  hand,  as  the  writer  was 
informed  by  the  General  who  has  been  among  the  first  to  M. 
In  any  case  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  escape  ultimate  exter- 
mination. It  thus  happens  that  the  native  races  are  rapidly 
perishing  in  the  United  States,  while  in  the  British  dommion 
the  Indian  blood  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  veins  of  some  of 
the  leading  inhabitants.  Neither  Mr.  Bancroft,  who  writes 
from  the  point  of  view  offered  by  the  United  States,  nor  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  from  that  offered  by  his  Canadian  experiences, 
take  into  account  this  important  distinction  in  treating  of  the 
future  of  the  wild  tribes  of  America. 

The  Pueblos,  or  townspeople,  including  under  that  head  the 
Moquis,  Pimas,  and  other  cognate  tribes  which  inhabit  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  are  the  first  peoples  which  we  meet  with,  in 
passing  from  North  to  South,  livm^  in  villages  and  by  agri- 
culture. They  are  possessed  of  a  civilisation  and  socisJ  order 
which  is  by  no  means  despicable.  The  towns  of  the  Pueblos 
are  well  built,  sometimes  they  are  planted  on  elevations  almost 
inaccessible  and  reached  only  by  steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock ; 
sometimes  they  consist  of  one  or  more  squares,  each  enclosed 
by  three  or  four  buildings,  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  in 
length,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  at  the  base,  with 
from  two  to  seven  stories,  each  eight  or  nine  feet  high.  These 
stories  are  built  in  a  series  of  steps,  so  that  the  roof  of  the  story 
below  forms  a  terrace  for  that  above.  Sometimes  these  ter- 
races are  on  both  sides  of  the  building,  at  others  they  face  to 
the  outside  or  inside  only.  The  only  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  terraces  is  by  ladders  which  stand  at  con- 
venient distances  and  can  be  drawn  up  at  pleasure.  The 
terrace  is  divided  into  a  suite  of  rooms,  each  of  which  is 
inhabited  by  a  family,  while  some  are  set  apart  for  cookings 
others  for  grinding  com  and  preserving  winter  supplies.  In 
all  these  towns  there  is  the  estufa,  a  large  room,  half  buried  in 
the  earth,  which  is  at  once  bath  house,  town  house,  council 
chamber,  club  room,  and  church,  and  in  which  aromatic  plants 
are  constantly  kept  burning.  We  may  remark  in  this  place 
that  the  estuia,  in  some  form  or  another,  is  to  be  traced  among 
all  the  North  American  tribes  with  the  exception  of  the 
Eskimos.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  those  habits  brought 
by  the  Mongolians  into  the  New  World,  just  as  they  brought 
it  into  Europe.  The  stove  of  the  Russian  peasant  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  estufa  of  the  Americans.  These  towns  are 
built  of  dried  mud,  or  '  adobe/  or  of  cut  stone,  and  are 
obviously  intended  for  defence   against  the  nomad  tribes  to 
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whose  incursions  they  are  exposed,  such  as  the  Comanches, 
Appaches,  Navajos,  and  the  like. 

The  farming  operations  of  these  people  are  carried  on  with 
considerable  skill,  the  land  being  irrigated  by  common  conduits 
or  ditches  which  convey  water  to  the  property  of  the  community. 
Cotton,  com,  wheat,  beans,  many  kinds  of  fruit,  such  as  peaches 
and  melons,  are  grown;  all  the  farming  utensils  are  made  of  wood; 
their  pottery  is  well  made,  and  ornamented  with  paintings  or 
enamel,  and  their  baskets  of  willow  twigs  are  woven  so  tightly 
as  to  contain  water.  The  estufas  are  sometimes  ornamented 
with  well-painted  figures  of  birds  and  animals.  In  the  seven 
confederate  pueblos  of  the  Moquis  the  office  of  chief  governor 
is  hereditary ;  it  is  not,  however,  necessarily  given  to  the 
nearest  heir,  as  the  people  have  the  power  to  elect  any  member 
of  the  dominant  family,  like  that  exercised  by  Teutonic  nations 
in  Europe  in  early  times.  Among  some  of  the  Pueblo  tribes 
the  usual  order  of  courtship  is  reversed.  When  a  ffirl  is  dis- 
posed to  marry  she  selects  a  young  man  to  her  own  liking,  and 
consults  her  father,  who  visits  the  parents  of  the  youth,  and 
tells  them  his  daughter's  wishes  ;  the  father  of  the  bridegroom 
has  to  pay  the  parents  of  the  bride  for  the  loss  of  their  daugh- 
ter. Altogether  the  Pueblos  present  a  marked  contrast  in 
civilisation  to  the  surrounding  tribes,  and  may  lay  claim  to 
rank  with  the  civilised  rather  than  with  the  wild  peoples  with 
which  they  are  classified  by  Mr.  Bancroft. 

The  recent  exploration  of  Utah  and  southern  Arizona,  pub- 
lished last  March  by  the  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey 
of  the  United  States,  has  revealed  that  the  Pueblos  formerly 
inhabited  an  area  considerably  to  the  north  of  their  present 
habitation.  Their  houses,  and  especially  those  which  have  been 
huilt  into  the  cliffs  which  border  the  canons  of  the  Kio  San 
Juan  and  La  Plata,  are  the  same  in  plan  as  those  which  we 
have  just  described,  variously  modified  to  suit  the  varying 
requirements  of  the  site.  The  pottery  is  of  the  same  kind,  and 
the  com  and  implements  and  weapons  imply  the  same  mode  of 
life  as  the  Pueblos.  These  cliff-houses  are  obviously  built  for 
defence,  and  according  to  the  legends  connected  with  them  for 
defence  against  the  tribes  now  in  possession  of  the  country.  One 
structure,  described  by  Mr.  Holmes,'^  built  on  the  edge  of  a 
canon  of  the  San  Juan  resembles  the  round  towers  explored  by 
Mr.  Laing  in  Caithness.  It  forms  part  of  a  group  of  Duildings 
which  extend  into  the  caves  below,  and  present  us  with  the 

^  Bulletin  of  the  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Terri- 
tories, Vol.  ii.  No.  1,  p.  9,  pi.  8. 
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most  advanced  forms  of  cave-habitation  which  have  yet  been 
discovered  in  any  part  of  the  world.  They  are  met  with  in 
arid  districts^  while  they  are  not  found  in  others  that  are 
fertile;  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  hydrography  of 
this  region  has  changed  since  the  time  it  had  sheltered  a  dense 
agricultural  population.  The  fragments  of  pottery,  coloured 
red  and  black,  imply  a  considerable  artistic  skill,  the  ornaments 
being  generally  in  right  lines ;  among  which  may  be  observed 
the  step  pattern,  considered  by  Dr.  Wiberg  to  be  characteristic 
of  Phoenician  art  in  Europe,  as  well  as  various  modifications 
of  the  key  pattern,  which  are  quite  classical  in  their  general 
application.  These  designs  have  been  obviously  handed  down 
to  the  present  Moquis,  who  use  pottery  of  the  same  kmd 
though  of  inferior  workmanship.  Some  of  the  larger  vessels 
for  storage  have  been  built  up  of  coils  of  clay  moulded  by  the 
hand,  which  has  resulted  in  the  surface  being  corrugated. 
None  of  the  pottery  has  been  turned  in  the  lathe. 

Mr.  Bancroft  devotes  the  whole  of  his  second,  and  the 

Sweater  part  of  his  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  volumes  to  the 
story  of  the  civilised  nations,  and  begins  by  attempting  a 
definition  of  the  term  civilisation  as  distinct  from  '  savagism.' 

'  That  which  we  commonly  call  civilieation  is  not  an  adjunct  nor  an 
acquirement  of  man ;  it  is  neither  a  creed  nor  a  polity,  neither  gciencef 
nor  philosophy,  nor  industry ;  it  is  rather  the  measure  of  progressioiul 
force  implanted  in  man,  the  general  fund  of  the  nation's  wealth,  learning 
and  refinement,  the  storehouse  of  accumulated  results,  the  essence  of  all 
best  worth  preserving  fi:om  the  distillations  of  good  and  the  disdlk- 
tions  of  evil.  It  is  a  something  between  men,  no  less  than  a  something 
within  them ;  for  neither  an  isolated  man  nor  an  association  of  brates 
caii  by  any  possibility  become  civilised. 

'  Further  than  this,  civilisation  is  not  only  the  measure  of  aggregate 
human  experiences,  but  it  is  a  living  working  principle.  It  is  a  social 
transition ;  a  moving  forward  rather  than  an  end  attained ;  a  developing 
vitality  rather  than  a  fixed  entity ;  it  is  the  effort  or  aim  at  refinement 
rather  than  refinement  itself ;  it  is  labour  with  a  view  to  improvement 
and  not  improvement  consummated,  although  it  may  be  and  is  the 
metre  of  such  improvement.'     (Vol.  ii.  p.  4,  5.) 

The  progress  of  civilisation  is  not  the  efiPect  of  volition  any 
more  than  the  growth  of  plants  or  animals.  Societies,  like 
individuals,  come  to  maturity,  grow  old  and  die ;  ^  they  may 
*  pause  in  their  progress  and  become  diseased,  but  they  never 
'  turn  round  and  grow  backwards,  or  ungrow.'  The  good 
which  they  have  accumulated  is  handed  on  to  their  succes- 
sors, so  that  nothing  is  lost  to  civilisation  in  general  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  follow  Mr.  Bancroft  in  his  wanderings 
through  the  maze  of  this  philosophical  inquiry.     We  think 
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that  with  regard  to  the  special  question  in  point,  the  American 
ciyilisation  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniard,  he  has  demon- 
strated the  absurdity  of  Mr.  Buckle's  view  that  man's  develop- 
ment is  whoUy  dependent  upon  his  physical  surroundings,  and 
that  heat  and  moisture  inevitably  engender  civilisation.  '  In 
^  America,'  writes  Mr.  Buckle, '  as  in  Asia  and  Africa,  all  the 
^  original  civilisations  were  seated  in  hot  countries,  the  whole 

*  of  Peru  proper  being  within  the  southern  tropic,  the  whole  of 

*  Mexico  and  Central  America  within  the  northern  tropic' 
Cuzco,  the  capital  of  the  Incas,  is  11,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  enjoys  a  cold  and  dry  climate,  while  the  Aztecs  dwelt  on 
an  elevated  table-land  in  a  cool  and  dry  atmosphere  about 
7,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Mr.  Buckle's  generalisation  is  founded 
upon  an  ignorance  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  Americas 
which  is  very  remarkable.  He  actually  speaks  of  the  sandy 
plains  of  California  as  being  ^  scorched  into  sterility,'  and  there- 
fore offering  obstacles  to  civilisation  in  that  direction,  while,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  fertile  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  well- 
watered,  and  enjoying  every  condition  favourable  to  the  well- 
being  of  civilised  man. 

The  home  of  American  civilisation  in  historic  or  traditionary 
times  is  to  be  found  between  latitudes  11°  and  22°,  between 
Honduras  and  Tamaulipas  on  the  Atlantic,  between  Nicaragua 
and  Colima  on  the  Pacific.  Within  its  boundaries  the  singular 
conformation  of  the  country  offers  every  variation  of  climate, 
from  the  extreme  of  cold  to  the  intensity  of  tropical  heat.  On 
the  borders  of  the  ocean,  and  rising  up  to  a  height  of  about 
1,500  feet,  is  the  Tierca  caliente,  in  which  the  climate  is  deadly 
to  Europeans,  and  the  vegetation  of  the  densest  tropical 
growth,  and  the  birds  and  insects  of  the  most  brilliant  and  gor- 
geous hues.  Above  this  a  series  of  slopes,  to  a  height  of  from 
3,000  to  6,000  feet,  constitute  the  Tierra  templada,  in  which 
luxuriant  tropical  vegetation  is  strangely  mingled  with  that 
more  usually  found  in  a  temperate  region.  The  great  central 
plateau  towers  above  all  to  a  height  of  from  6,000  to  7,000 
feet;  the  Tierra  fria,  from  which  rise  lofty  volcanic  peaks 
crowned  with  everlasting  snow.  It  supports  a  growth  of  oak 
and  pine,  while  wheat,  barley,  and  all  European  serials  flourish 
side  by  side  with  the  maize,  maguey,  and  cactus.  In  the 
centre  of  this  table-land  a  wall  of  volcanic  cliffs  and  peaks  sur- 
rounds the  famous  valley  of  Anahuac,  about  160  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, enclosing  a  lake,  on  the  shores  of  which  rose  the 
capitals  of  the  three  confederate  states  of  Mexico,  Tezcuco, 
and  Tlacopan,  whose  armies  extended  the  common  domain  to 
the  shores  of  either  ocean.     Of  these  the  first,  or  the  Aztec, 
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was  by  far  the  most  prominent  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  in 
the  extent  of  its  domain  and  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings, 
and  the  desperate  resistance  that  it  offered  to  Cortes.  Hence 
Mexico  became  to  Europeans  the  representative  of  the  civilisa- 
tion of  Anahuac.  In  this  work  Mr.  Bancroft  uses  the  term 
Mexican  to  include  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  and  their 
dependencies. 

The  numerous  nations  inhabiting  Mexico  and  Central 
America  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  fall  naturally  into  two 
groups,  differing  from  each  other  in  language,  art,  traditions, 
and  many  other  points  which  indicate  ^  either  a  separate  cul- 

*  ture  from  the  bepnning,  or  a  progress  in  different  paths  for 

*  a  long   series   of   ages ;    the   one,   the   Mayas   of  Central 

*  America,  the  other,  the  Nahuas,  represented  chiefly  by  the 

*  Aztecs  and  the  cognate  dwellers  in  Mexico.'  In  treating  of 
these  two  races  Mr.  Bancroft  keeps  the  traditions,  language, 
and  general  culture  separate  from  the  history,  to  which  he 
devotes  his  fifth  volume.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  materials 
for  the  history  of  these  peoples  prior  to  the  Conquest  are 
singularly  scanty ;  up  to  this  time  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Mayas  defy  interpretation.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
numerous  records  exist  of  the  Nahuas,  but  the  question  for 
us  is  whether  these  satisfy  the  requirements  of  modem  criticism. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  one  of  the  original  picture-writings 
of  the  Mexicans,  written  before  the  Conquest,  is  now  extant 
When  Cortes  invaded  the  country  there  were  numerous  records 
stored  up  in  the  archives,  and  especially  in  the  great  centre  of 
culture  Tezcuco,  which  to  the  ignorant  fanaticism  of  Spanish 
priests  and  soldiers  seemed  magic  scrolls,  and  the  symbols  of  a 
pestilent  superstition  to  be  stamped  out  at  once.  They  were 
<53llected  from  every  quarter  by  the  first  Archbishop  of  Mexico, 
Don  Juan  de  Zumarraga,  a  name  to  be  remembered  with  that 
of  the  2  Caliph  Omar,  and  piled  up  into  a  mountain  heap,  in 
the  flames  of  which  the  ancient  history  of  the  Nahuas  was  lost 
to  the  world  for  ever.  The  events  recorded  in  the  destroyed 
picture-writings  are  supposed  by  Mr.  Bancroft  to  have  been 
kept  in  the  memories  of  the  educated  classes  until  they  ulti- 
mately reached  the  writers  of  history  under  Spanish  rule  through 
^  the  talk  of  the  old  men.'  Such  Information  orally  handed 
down  cannot  be  considered  exact  or  valuable,  so  far  as  relates 
to  details.  The  general  outlines  of  the  ancient  history  may 
be  fairly  represented,  but  even  these  have  been  coloured  by 
non-contemporaneous  writers,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  by 
the  prompting  of  fanaticism  or  the  pride  of  family. 

The  conditions  under  which  Spanish  writers  published  their 
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works  in  Mexico  may  be  gathered  from  the  history  of  Sahagun, 
and  the  fate  of  his  manuscripts.  Bernadino  Sahagun,  one 
of  the  missionaries  who  arrived  in  Mexico  in  1529,  after 
mastering  the  Aztec  language,  spared  no  pains  to  get  materials 
for  his  history  from  the  natives  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
He  will  relate  his  story  in  his  own  words,  iii.  p.  231-2  : — 

'  I  made  in  the  Spanish  language  a  minute  or  memorandum  of  all  the 
matters  that  I  had  to  treat  of,  which  matters  are  what  is  written  in 
these  twelve  books  ....  which  were  begun  in  the  pueblo  of  Tepeo- 
pnlco,  which  is  in  the  province  of  Culhuacdn  or  Tezcuco.  The  work 
was  done  in  the  following  way.  In  the  aforesaid  pueblo,  I  got  together 
all  the  principal  men,  together  with  the  lord  of  the  place,  who  was 
called  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza,  of  great  distinction  and  ability,  well 
experienced  in  things  ecclesiastic,  military,  political,  and  even  relating 
to  idolatry.  They  being  come  together,  I  set  before  them  what  I  pro- 
posed to  do,  and  prayed  them  to  appoint  me  able  and  experienced 
people  with  whom  I  might  converse  and  come  to  an  understanding  on 
such  questions  as  I  might  propose.  They  answered  me  that  they 
would  talk  the  mattier  over  and  give  me  their  answer  on  another  day ; 
and  with  this  they  took  their  departure.  So  on  another  day  the  lord 
and  his  principal  men  came,  and  having  conferred  together  with  greafr 
Bolemni^f  as  they  were  accustomed  at  that  time  to  do,  they  chose  out 
ten  or  twelve  of  the  principal  old  men,  and  told  me  that  with  these  Ir 
might  communicate,  and  that  these  would  instruct  me  in  any  matters  . 
I  should  inquire  of.  Of  these  there  were  as  many  as  four  instructed^ 
in  Latin,  to  whom  I,  some  few  years  before,  had  myself  taught  grammar 
in  the  college  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  Tkdtelolco.  With  these  appointed 
principal  men,  including  the  four  instructed  in  grammar,  I  talked' 
many  days  during  about  two  years,  following  the  order  of  the  minute 
I  had  already  made  out.  On  all  the  subjects  on  which  we  conferred" 
they  gave  mo  pictures — which  were  the  writings  anciently  in  use 
among  them — and  these  the  grammarians  interpreted  to  me  in  their 
language,  writing  the  interpretation  at  the  foot  of  the  picture.  Even 
to  this  day  I  hold  the  originals  of  these.  .  .  .  When  I  went  to  the 
chapter  with  which  was  ended  the  seven  years'  term  of  Fray  Francisco 
Toral — he  that  had  imposed  the  charge  of  this  work  upon  me — I  was 
removed  from  Tepeopuico,  carrying  all  my  writings.  I  went  to  reside 
at  Sant  Tagodel  Tlaltelolco.  There  I  brought  together  the  principal 
men,  set  before  them  the  matter  of  my  writings,  and  asked  them  to 
i^point  me  some  able  principal  men,  with  whom  I  might  examine  and 
talk  over  the  writings  I  had  brought  from  Tepeopuico.  The  governor^ 
with  the  alcades,  appointed  me  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  principal  men^ 
selected  from  all  the  most  able  in  their  language,  and  in  the  things  of 
their  antiquities.  With  these  and  with  four  or  five  collegians,  all  tri- 
linguists,  and  living  for  the  space  of  a  year  or  more  secluded  in  the 
college,  all  that  had  been  brought  written  from  Tepeopuico  was  clearly 
emended  and  added  to,  and  the  whole  was  re-written  in  small  letters, 
for  it  was  written  with  much  haste  ....  (iii.  p.  232).     The  clear 

VOL.  CXLIY.  NO.  COXCVI.  Y 
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copy  being  fullj  made  out,  by  the  favour  of  the  fitthers  above  men- 
tioDed,  and  the  expenditure  of  hard  cash  on  the  scribes,  the  author 
thereof  asked  of  the  delegate,  Father  Francisco  de  Rivera,  that  the 
work  be  submitted  to  three  or  four  religious,  so  that  they  might  give 
an  opinion  on  it,  and  that  in  the  provincial  chapter,  which  was  dose  at 
hand,  they  might  attend  and  report  on  the  matter  to  the  assembly, 
speaking  as  the  thing  might  appear  to  them.  And  these  reported  in 
the  assembly  that  the  writings  were  of  much  value  and  deserved  such 
support  as  was  necessary  towards  their  completion.  But  to  some  of 
the  assembly  it  seemed  that  it  was  contrary  to  their  vows  of  poverfy  to 
spend  money  in  copying  these  writings ;  so  they  conunanded  tiie  author 
to  dismiss  his  scribes,  and  that  he  alone  with  his  own  hand  should  do 
what  copying  he  wanted  done ;  but  as  he  was  more  than  seventy  yeaza 
old,  and  for  the  trembling  of  his  hand  not  able  to  write  anything,  nor 
able  to  procure  a  dispensation  from  this  mandate,  there  was  nothing 
done  with  the  writings  for  more  than  five  years.' 

Eventually  his  work  was  completed  in  1569.  It  was  sent 
over  to  Spain^  where  it  lay  hidden  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
until  its  discovery  by  Signor  Muf&oz,  in  a  convent  library  at 
Tolosa  in  Navarre.  Singularly  enough  it  was  published 
nearly  simultaneously  in  1830-1,  by  Lord  Kingsborough  in 
England,  and  by  Bustamante  in  America.  A  work  which  has 
been  written  under  these  conditions  cannot  be  expected  to 
give  a  true  record  of  ancient  history.  Indeed  Bustamante 
writes  that  the  twelfth  book,  relating  to  the  Conquest,  has 
been  destroyed,  and  a  spurious  account  inserted  ^  because 
'  Sahagun  wrote  with  a  frankness  proper  to  truths  and  as  this 
'  was  not  pleasing  to  the  heads  of  the  government,  nor  even  to 
'  some  of  his  brother-friars,  he  was  despoiled  of  his  writings.' 
Under  circumstances  such  as  these  the  sources  of  American 
history  merit  a  most  careful  criticism. 

Nor  are  the  records  compiled  by  the  conyerts  more  yalnable 
than  those  of  the  priests.  Fernando  di  Alva  Ixlilxochitl,  a 
grandson  of  the  last  king  of  Tezcuco,  firom  whom  he  inherited 
what  was  saved  of  the  public  archives  fiom  the  flames,  has  lefl 
behind  a  narrative  which  is  in  hopeless  confusion,  and  certainly 
traditional  rather  than  historic.  The  third  class  of  witnesses 
18,  if  possible,  less  satisfactory  ihxa  the  other  two.  Cortes 
Diaz  del  Castillo,  the  'Anonymous  Conqueror,'  and  other 
adventurers,  wrote  merely  from  the  point  of  view  by  their 
contact  with  a  people  utterly  strange  to  Europe;  and  their 
writings  seem  to  us  to  offer  an  exaggerated  and  distorted  picture 
of  the  country  which  they  conquered.  It  was  to  their  interest 
to  make  their  victories  appear  as  great  as  possible  to  their 
countrymen,  who  were  too  far  away  to  ascertain  the  hets  for 
themselves ;  and  to  that  end  we  beliere  that  the  power^  wealth; 
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and  magnificence  of  the  Mexicans^  so  graphicallj  pictured  hy 
Prescott,  have  been  greatly  magnified.  The  more  bloodthirsty 
the  worship  of  the  Mexican  gods  was  represented  to  be,  the 
less  sympathy  would  there  be  excited  by  the  ruthless  manner 
in  which  the  Conquest  was  carried  out..  The  sturdy  Spanish 
freebooters,  fighting  for  gold,  and  ignorant  of  the  signincance 
of  the  picture-writings,  could  not  be  expected  to  possess  any 
of  the  qualities  necessary  for  an  historian  of  the  conquered, 
and  their  ideas  of  ancient  Mexican  history  must  have  been 
obtained  second-hand.  We,  therefore,  take  it  that  the  accounts 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  priests,  by  their  converts,  and  by 
the  conquerors,  are  untrustworthy  and  to  be  largely  discounted 
by  anyone  who  wishes  to  get  at  an  approximation  of  the  truth. 
Mr.  Prescott  has  not  done  this  in  his  charming  narrative,  and 
Mr.  Bancroft  expressly  tells  us  that  his  object  is  to  lay  all  his 
sources  of  information  before  the  reader,  rejecting  only  what 
may  be  proven  false  and  valueless  rather  than  what  may 
possibly  be  so.  For  our  part  we  entirely  distrust  the  chron- 
ology and  the  minor  details  of  events  which  happened,  say 
100  years  before  the  Conquest,  and  we  only  feel  inclined  to 
believe  those  portions  of  the  records  which  are  borne  out  by 
an  appeal  to  relics  still  extant,  or  which  would  not  be  likely  to 
be  exaggerated  by  the  three  classes  of  witnesses.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  Mr.  Morgan,  in  the  *  North  American 
*Keview'  (April  1876),  goes  much  further  than  this;  for  he 
considers  the  elaborate  accounts  of  the  social  habits  of  the 
Nahuas,  the  government,  and  the  like,  to  be  fictions .  based 
only  on  simple  manners  and  customs  and  institutions,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  wild  tribes. 

The  Nahuan  civilisation  as  presented  to  us  by  the  documen- 
tary evidence  and  that  of  the  art  and  architecture,  was  as 
complicated  as  that  of  ancient  Egypt.  In  his  treatment  of  it 
Mr.  Bancroft  leaves  the  wheat  and  the  chaff  designedly  to- 
gether on  his  threshing  fioor^  and  tells  the  would-be  historian 
to  winnow  out  of  it  what  he  can.  Without  this  preliminary  it 
seems  to  us  that  a  true  idea  of  Mexican  and  Central  American 
civilisation  would  be  impossible.  He  has,  in  our  opinion,  met 
with  scant  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  North  American  re- 
viewer, who  invades  Mr.  Bancroft's  threshing  floor,  and  finds 
fault  with  the  chaff  upon  it,  just  as  if  it  were  possible  to 
thresh  without  chaff,  and  as  if  the  author  had  professed  to  put 
the  wheat  into  his  gamer.  The  latter  course  would  have 
saved  the  reader  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  but  it  is  not  adopted 
by  the  author,  who,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  judged  in  the  same 
way  as  the  writers  of  history,   such  as  Prescott.     We  go  a 
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long  way  with  Mr.  Morgan  as  to  the  exaggerated  picture 
usually  given  of  Mexican  civilisation,  but  we  cannot  go  to 
the  whole  length  of  his  scepticism.     We  fully  allow  that  the 
details  of  Montezuma's  dinner^   as  related  by  Cortes  and 
other  eye-witnesses,  are  obviously  overdrawn,  but  we.  do  not 
take  that  to  be   a  fair  example  of  the  evidence  which  is 
offered  as  to   Mexican    civilisation  in  general.     With  the 
victory  of  the  Spaniards  all  means  of  verifying  their  accounts 
of  the  dinner  disappeared,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  manners 
and  customs,  which  were  recorded  by  men  who  got  ihem  first- 
hand in  the  manner  we  have  described  in  the  case  of  Sahagun. 
The  grandson  of  the  last  king  of  Tezcuco  may  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  known  something  about  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  his  own  people,  and  is  stated  to  have  inherited  some 
of  the  picture-writings.     Mr.  Morgan  rejects  in  a  wholesale 
fashion  nearly  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  his  ideal  of  the  Red  Indian.    He  affirms 
that '  there  was  neither  a  political  society,  nor  a  state,  nor  anj 
'  civilisation  in  America  when  it  was  discovered ; '  and  that  a 
democracy  was  the  only  form  of  government  possible  to  the 
Nahuas.     He  supports  this  startling  conclusion  by  the  analo- 
gies presented  by  the  institutions  of  other  American  tribes 
with  those  of  Mexico,  and  he  assumes  that  the  culture  of  the 
Bed  Indian  must  stop  short  at  a  confederacy  of  tribes  without 
the  further  development  into  a  monarchy.     We  cannot  follow 
him  in  this.     After  stripping  away  a  great  deal  of  the  Spanish 
setting,  the  story  of  the  reigns  of  Montezuma  and  his  predeces- 
sors represents  to  us  the  natural  development  of  the  kinglj 
power  from  that  of  the  war-chief  of  the  usual  Red  Indian  type, 
analogous  to  the  development  of  kingship  among  the  Germanic 
tribes  and  the  Aryans  generally.     We  believe  that  there  was 
a  political  society  and  a  civilisation,  mainly  the  outgrowth  of 
ancient  tribal  divisions  and  customs,  and  that  the  whole  or- 
ganisation of  the  body  politic  can  be  proved  to  have  been  far 
in  advance  of  the  Pueblos  and  Moquis,  Creeks,  or  Iroquois, 
with  which  it  is  compared  by  the  reviewer.     We  would  remind 
Mr.  Morgan,  when  he  says  that  the  Nahuas  were  merely  '  a 

*  breech  cloth  people,  wearing  this  rag  of  barbarism  as  the 
'  unmistakable  evidence  of  their  condition,'  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  down  to  the  age  of  Augustus,  were 
also  •  breech  cloth  peoples.'  Were  Cicero  or  Thucydides  bar- 
barians because  they  wore  no  breeches?  So  far  from  these 
being  any  sign  of  culture,  they  are  defined  by  Tacitus  as 

•  tegmen  barbarum,'  and  were  not  allowed  to  be  worn  in  Rome 
by  a  law  of  the  Emperors  Arcadius  and  Honorius.     Mr.  Car- 
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lyle  may  be  right  in  viewing  man  as  to  a  large  extent  modelled 
on  his  clothes ;  but  it  is  simplj  ridiculous  to  associate  the 
idea  of  civilisation  with  the  idea  of  breeches.  All  the  great 
writers  and  heroes  of  antiquity  were  sans  culottes.  The  dress 
of  the  higher  classes  among  the  Nahuas  was  at  least  as  elaborate 
as  that  among  ourselves. 

Montezuma,  the  war  chief  of  the  Aztecs,  appears  naturally 
enough  in  the  pages  of  the  Spanish  chroniclers  as  the  imperator, 
the  emperor,  and  the  evidence  seems  to  be  clear  that  he  was 
as  absolute  in  Mexico  as  Philip  11.  in  Spain.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  chiefs  of  various  grades,  analogous  to  the 
orders  of  nobility  in  feudal  Europe.  The  power  of  these  chiefs 
in  Tezcuco  was  curbed  by  a  most  ingenious  device  of  Techot- 
lalatzin,  their  overlord,  who  divided  twenty-six  provinces  of 
his  kingdom  into  sixty-five  departments,  governed  by  his  own 
officials.  He  also  divided  the  inhabitants  of  each  province  into 
six  sections. 

'  They  were  then  changed  about  from  place  to  place,  in  number  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  and  population  of  the  territory.  For  example, 
from  a  division  containing  six  thousand  people,  two  thousand  were 
taken  and  transported  into  the  tei-ritory  of  another  lord,  from  the  num- 
ber of  whose  vassals  two  thousand  were  also  taken  and  placed  upon 
the  vacated  land  in  the  first  lord^s  possessions ;  each  noble,  however, 
retained  his  authority  over  that  portion  of  his  vassals  which  had  been 
removed.  By  this  means,  although  the  number  of  each  lord's  subjects 
remained  the  same,  yet  as  a  large  portion  of  each  territory  was  occupied 
by  the  vassals  of  another,  a  revolt  would  be  difficult.  Nor  could  two 
nobles  unite  their  forces  against  the  crown,  as  care  was  taken  that  the 
interchange  of  dependents  should  not  be  effected  between  two  estates 
adjoining  each  other.*     {Bancrofts  ii.  190.) 

This  is  recorded  on  the  authority  of  Torquemada,  one  of  the 
first  Spanish  missionaries,  and  as  well  as  that  of  the  grandson 
of  the  last  king  of  Tezcuco.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
marked  division  between  the  chiefs  and  the  common  people ; 
the  former  either  inherited  their  rank  or  obtained  it  on  the 
battle-field.  There  are  stated  to  have  been  three  military 
orders  open  to  all, '  the  Princes,  Eagles,  and  Tigers.'  Each 
soldier  attained  his  rank  according  to  his  merits,  which  were 
measured  by  the  number  of  captives  he  had  secured.  In 
battle  they  fought  in  divisions,  each  with  its  standards. 

The  priesthood  formed  an  important  class  in  the  body  po* 
litic  From  the  dav  of  his  birth  to  his  death,  the  Aztec  was 
obliged  to  observe  K)rms  and  ceremonies,  which  in  their  minute- 
ness are  remarkable  among  the  religious  institutions  of  civilised 
peoples*  Almost  every  occurrence  had  a  tinge  of  that  stem  and 
dreadfiil  superstition  which  led  them  to  appease  the  wrath  or  to 
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obtain  the  favour  of  the  gods  by  human  sacrifices ;  and  these 
were  offered  on  what  would  seem  to  us  the  most  trivial  occa- 
sions ;  for  example^  at  the  feast  given  on  the  return  of  a  suc- 
cessful caravan,  the  festivities,  which  sometimes  extended  over 
several  days,  cuhninated  in  the  sacrifice  of  slaves  and  the 
eating  of  human  flesh,  as  a  religious  duty,  and  not  as  a  mere 
question  of  appetite.  The  obtaining  of  slaves  for  these  sacri- 
fices affected  the  whole  character  of  the  people,  &om  the 
necessity  which  it  imposed  upon  them  for  making  forays  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  ritual.  Even  i£  we 
discount  the  numbers  given  by  the  prejudiced  Spaniard  of 
human  victims  offered  on  the  consecration  of  temples  or  on  the 
accession  of  a  kins,  we  must  believe  that  the  destruction  of 
life  purely  from  religious  motives  must  have  been  enormous. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  aim  of  every  Aztec  warrior  to  bring  home 
with  him  as  many  captives  as  possible,  to  be  used  on  the  altars 
as  occasion  might  require,  and  he  took  his  rank  from  the 
number  of  captives  which  he  had  made. 

The   priests  are  stated  to  have  formed  a  well-disciplined 
ecclesiastical  body,  governed  by  a  supreme  pontiff,  in  each  of 
the  three  states  of  the  Mexican  Confederation.     In  Mexico, 
however,  it  was  united  with  the  office  of  commander-in-chief, 
and  with  the  temporal  sovereignty.     The  spiritual  king  was 
consecrated  with  the  same  sacred  unguent  as  that  used  in 
the  consecration  of  the   temporal   sovereign.     The  supreme 
pontiff,  or  divine  master,  as  he  was  termed,  was  '  the  heaA  oi 
*  the  church,'  and  had  absolute  authority  over  all  priests  and 
all  colleges-  throughout  the   empire.     The  ministers   of  the 
various   temples  were  obliged  to  take  their  degree  at  the 
schools  to  which  they  had  been  sent  during  their  youth,  and 
among  their  duties  was  the  education  of  choristers  who  were  to 
sing  at  the  principal  feasts,  and  the  superintendence  of  studies 
in  the  schools.     In  Mexico  and  the  other  towns  of  the  empire 
there  were  as  many  sets  of  priests  as  there  were  temples,  each 
having  jurisdiction  in  its  own  section,  which  corresponded  to 
our  parish,  and  the  priests  and  their  pupils  lived  in  a  school 
which  a(^oined  the  temple.     There  was  a  complex  ritual,  fixed 
and  movable  feasts,  fasts  also  and  penances,  which  consisted 
in  abstinence  from  food,  mutilation  of  the  body,  drawing  of 
blood,,  and  passing  sticks,  varying  in  tbickness  from  hali  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  through  a  hole  cut  in 
the  tongue.     They  even  discriminated  their  penances  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  punish  the  part  of  the  body  which  had  sinned; 
blood  was  drawn  from  the  ears  for  inattention,  from  the  tongue 
for  bad  language,  and  eyes,  arms,  and  legs  all  suffered  for  any 
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infiingement  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  Incense  was  used  in 
their  worship  as  well  as  sacrifices  of  men  and  animals.  The 
human  yictuns  were  sacrificed  by  an  incision  made  through 
the  breast  with  a  knife  of  obsidian,  through  which  the  throb* 
bing  heart  was  torn  by  the  priest,  and  offered  to  the  idol  in 
the  sight  of  the  multitude ;  the  blood  also  was  offered ;  some- 
times the  victim  was  flayed,  and  the  priest  dressed  up  in  tha 
sidn  represented  the  incarnation  of  the  god.  Human  sacrifice-, 
seems  to  have  extended  throughout  the  Nahuan  peoples,  but  in^ 
Mexico  it  was  far  more  abundant  than  anywhere  else ;  as  many 
as  seventy-two  thousand  captives  are  said  to  have  been  offered 
up  at  the  consecration  of  the  great  temple  of  the  God  of  War* 
These  numbers  are  obviously  exaggerated. 

The  common  people  were  oppressed  by  the  chiefs  and  priests 
in  the  time  of  Montezuma,  altiiiough  they  enjoyed  considerable 
freedom  under  the  earlier  kings,  as  in  the  parallel  case  in  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  Roman  or  Greek  empires. 
The  slaves  were  of  three  classes ;  first,  those  taken  in  war  and 
doomed  to  sacrifice ;  second,  those  that  were  condemned  for 
crime  to  forfeit  their  freedom;  third,  children  sold  by  their 
parents.  They  seem  to  have  enjoyed  considerable  liberty, 
they  could  marry  and  bring  up  families,  hold  property,  in- 
cluding other  slaves  to  serve  them,  and  their  children  were 
bom  free. 

The  lands  were  divided  between  the  king  or  overlord,  the 
chiefs,  the  clans  or  tribes  of  the  people,  and  the  priestly  order ; 
there  was  also  a  share  set  apart  for  the  supply  of  food  in  time 
of  war.  The  lands  of  the  people  belonged  to  the  community 
and  not  to  the  individual.  The  soil  was  carefully  irrigated, 
and  water  was  conveyed  to  a  considerable  distance  by  aque- 
ducts. Agriculture  and  horticulture  flourished ;  paper  was 
manufactured  from  the  pulp  of  the  maguey.  Besides  the 
ordinary  necessaries  of  life  such  as  maize,  beans,  cotton,  and 
maguey, — which  last  supplied  them  with  food,  pulque,  thatch 
for  their  houses,  pins,  and  needles,— articles  of  luxury  were 
cultivated.  There  were  two  sorts  of  tobacco,  chilli,  vanilla, 
and  cocoa,  for  the  enjoyment  of  which,  as  well  as  for  turkeys^ 
we  ourselves  are  indebted  to  this  singular  people.  On  the  lake 
of  Mexico  were  large  floating  gardens. 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  Nahuan  civilisation  was  the 
respect  which  was  paid  to  merchants  in  the  body  politic.  They 
formed  a  guild,  and  were  represented  in  the  council  of  the 
king  until  they  were  degraded  by  the  folly  of  Montezuma  IL 
For  purposes  of  trade  they  formed  large  caravans,  perfectly 
ftnned,  composed  of  numerous  slaves,  in  the  place  of  animals 
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of  draughty  which  they  did  not  possess.  They  were  specially 
educated  for  their  callings  and  in  many  regions  the  highest 
nobles  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  engage  in  commercial  pursuits. 
They  had  tribunals  of  their  own,  to  which  they  were  alone 
responsible  in  all  matters  relating  to  trade.  Trade  was  carried 
on  in  the  main  by  barter.  In  the  absence  of  regular  coined 
money  there  were  several  standards  of  value,  amongst  which 
the  chief  were  nibs  or  grains  of  cocoa,  small  pieces  of  cotton 
cloth,  gold  dust  kept  in  translucent  quills,  and  small  pieces  of 
copper  cut  into  a  T  shape.  Tin  cut  in  the  same  shape  was 
found  in  circulation  in  some  districts  by  Cortes.  In  the  chief 
towns  there  were  markets  regulated  under  the  direction  of 
officials,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Spanish  invaders. 
Broad  roads,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  there  were  none,  but 
the  paths  connecting  one  place  with  another  were  repaired 
every  spring,  and  the  flying  bridges  made  of  rope  and  twisted 
bines  across  some  of  the  rivers  were  most  admirably  con- 
structed, and  are  still  in  use  in  that  region.  We  may  remark 
that  bridges  of  this  kind  are  also  to  be  seen  in  Thibet. 

According  to  Las  Casas  each  of  the  two  market-places  in 
the  city  of  Mexico  would  contain  two  hundred  thousand  (?) 
persons,  one  hundred  thousand  being  present  every  fifth  day. 
Flowers  were  sold  as  well  as  fruit,  precious  stones  and  an 
infinite  variety  of  pottery,  implements,  weapons,  and  orna- 
ments of  metal,  stone,  and  wood.  The  feather-work  of  Mexico 
is  famous  for  its  beauty,  and  the  skill  with  which  the  gold  and 
silversmiths  exercised  their  crafl  was  certainly  not  to  be  sur- 
passed in  Europe  at  that  time  (ii.  476). 

All  the  branches  of  art  among  the  Nahuas  were  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  council  of  arts,  which  was  instituted  to 
develope  poetry,  oratory,  history,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
working  in  gold,  precious  stones,  and  feathers.  In  Tezcuco  it 
was  known  as  the  council  of  music.  The  emperor  Nezahual- 
coyotl,  the  Tezcucan  Solomon,  was  himself  a  poet  of  great 
renown,  and  fragments  of  his  poetry  have  been  preserved. 

*  O  diou  my  friend,  and  beloved, 
Enjoy  the  sweet  flowers  I  bring  thee ; 
Let  us  be  joyful  together, 
And  banish  each  care  and  each  sorrow ; 
For  although  life's  pleasures  are  fleeting, 
Life's  bitterness  also  must  leave  us. 

I  will  strike,  to  help  me  in  singing, 
The  instrument  deep  and  sonorous ; 
Dance  thou  while  enjoying  these  flowers, 
Before  the  great  lord  who  is  mighty ; 
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Let  us  grasp  the  sweet  things  of  the  present, 
For  the  life  of  a  man  is  soon  over. 
*  •  •  •  • 

The  fame  of  a  race  that  is  mighty, 

And  worthy  a  thousand  £dr  kingdoms, 

Will  not  in  the  future  be  heeded ; 

The  nations  will  only  remember 

The  justice  with  which  they  were  governed 

In  the  years  when  the  kingdom  was  threefold. 

I  would  that  those  living  in  friendship, 

Whom  the  thread  of  strong  love  doth  encircle. 

Could  see  the  sharp  sword  of  the  Death  God. 

For,  verily  pleasure  is  fleeting,  ' 

All  sweetness  must  change  in  the  future. 

The  good  things  of  life  are  inconstant.'* 

The  poems  from  which  these  stanzas  are  quoted  were 
written  from  memory  in  Aztec,  with  Roman  letters,  after 
the  Conquest,  and  translated  into  Spanish  by  IxtlilxochitI,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  royal  author.  We  believe  them  to  be 
valuable  fragments  of  the  literature  of  a  highly  cultivated 
class  among  the  Nahuas.  Events  were  recorded  among  the 
Kahuas  by  a  system  of  picture-writings,  in  which  colour  was 
employed  to  represent  ideas  as  well  as  form,  and  many  con- 
ventional symbols  were  used.  They  were  painted  in  bright 
colours  on  strips  of  cotton  cloth,  prepared  skins  of  maguey 
paper,  either  rolled  up  or  folded  like  a  fan  into  convenient 
books  furnished  vdth  wooden  covers. 

The  strongest  proof,  however,  of  the  advanced  civilisation 
of  the  Nahuas  is  offered  by  their  method  of  computing  time, 
which  was  equal  in  correctness  to  any  then  known.  They  had 
observed  the  heavenly  bodies  with  sufficient  success  to  be- 
come well  acquainted  with  the  movements  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  as  well  as  with  those  of  some  of  the  planets.  They 
had  divided  the  day  into  fixed  periods  corresponding  with  our 
hours.  The  year  consisted  of  eighteen  months  of  twenty  days, 
or  four  weeks,  of  which  every  fifth  day  was  a  market  or  public 
fair.  To  make  their  reckoning  correct  they  added  five  additional 
days  to  the  360,  and  they  provided  for  the  additional  six  hours 
by  an  intercalation,  not  every  fourth  year,  like  ourselves,  but 
at  the  end  of  every  fifty- two  years,  when  they  interposed 
twelve  and  a  half  days.  The  intercalation,  indeed,  of  twenty- 
five  days  in  every  104  years,  as  Mr.  Prescott  observes,  shows 
a  closer  adjustment  of  solar  to  civil  time  than  is  presented  by 
any  European  people.     They  also  possessed  a  lunar  calendar, 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  494-95. 
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which  was  used  by  the  priests  for  the  adjustment  of  religioufl 
feasts  and  ceremonies. 

We  mighty  perhaps^  have  doubted  these  accounts  of  this 
most  extraordinary  people^  were  they  not  supported  by  evi- 
dence other  than  that  derived  from  Spanish  records.  Their 
artistic  skill  is  proved  by  the  articles  of  metal  and  precious 
stones  stored  up  in  various  museums,  as  well  as  by  their 
sculptures.  The  organisation  of  the  priesthood  and  the  com- 
plexity of  ritual  are  corroborated  by  the  number  of  teocallis 
which  still  remain,  and  by  sculptures  and  other  works  of  art 
figured  by  Mr.  Bancroft  in  the  fourth  volume,  as,  for  example, 
the  basaltic  figure  of  a  priest  clad  in  the  skin  of  a  human 
victim  (iv.  522).  If  the  priests  obtained  such  a  hold  over  the 
people  as  these  remains  imply,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  pro- 
bable that  the  kineship  had  obtained  a  corresponding  hold. 
Just  as  the  priestly  caste  in  Mexico  was  higher  than  the 
medicine-man  of  the  Bed  Indian  to  the  norths  so  the  office  of 
kingship  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  higher 
than  that  of  war-chief.  We  cannot  believe  that  so  elaborate 
a  religious  system  could  have  been  devised  without  a  corre- 
sponding organisation  of  the  body  politic  in  other  lines,  and 
we  therefore  accept  the  main  outlmes  of  the  organisation  of 
the  civil  power  as  handed  down  to  us.     Montezuma's  palace 

Erobably  was,  as  Mr.  Morgan  contends,  a  joint-tenement 
ouse,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  a  magnificent 
structure ;  and,  in  like  manner,  many  terms  applicable  to  the 
civilisation  of  tiie  old  world  may  have  been  used  in  a  sli^tly 
difierent  sense  for  the  strange  customs  and  manners  in  the  new. 
This,  however,  does  not  affect  the  credibility  of  the  records. 
The  possessors  of  an  arithmetical  method  by  which  the  highest 
numbers  could  be  recorded,  of  sufficient  astronomical  know- 
ledge to  make  sun-dials,  of  a  literature  and  of  a  complex 
religious  system,  constitute  sufficient  grounds  for  the  clasaincfr- 
tion  of  the  Nahuas  amongst  civilised  peoples.  The  history  of 
their  civilisation  as  yet  remains  to  be  written.  Mr.  Prescott 
was  carried  away  by  his  vivid  imagination,  and  errs  in  excess. 
Mr.  Morgan  errs  in  the  opposite  direction.  Without  such 
preliminary  work  as  that  which  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, a  history  would  be  impossible. 

The  confused  legends  which  profess  to  give  the  most  ancient 
accounts  of  the  Nahuas,  relate  that  the  Olmecs,  one  of  the 
many  primitive  tribes,  on  their  arrival  in  Anahuac  found  the 
Quinames,  a  race  of  giants,  in  possession  of  the  land,  whom 
they  conquered.  To  them  is  assigned  the  building  of  the 
great  pyramid  of  Cholula,  the  Na^uan  Mecca;  and  among 
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them  the  great  Quetzalcoatl,  the  plumed  serpent^  appeared  from 
beyond  seas,  half  divinity  and  half  hero ;  a  white,  bearded, 
venerable  man,  just  and  holy ;  a  prophet,  priest,  and  king. 
According  to  some  writers  he  came  into  Anahuac  at  the  he^ 
of  the  Nahuas.  He  ultimately  departed,  predicting  great  cala- 
mities, and  promising  to  return  when  his  worshippers  were  to 
rule  over  the  land.  This  prediction  was  regarded  by  Monte- 
zuma to  have  been  fulfilled  by  the  landing  of  Cortes.  He  is 
considered  by  most  of  the  Spanish  writers  to  have  been  St. 
Thomas,  while  Mr.  Tylor  looks  upon  him  as  a  sun  myth,  the 
sun  of  to-day,  born  of  his  father  Camaxtli,  the  sun  of  yester- 
day. Next  the  Toltecs  appear  on  the  scene,  and  the  Chi- 
chunecs.  According  to  all  accounts  the  Toltecs  were  the 
great  builders  up  of  the  Nahuan  civilisation,  and  to  them  is 
universally  assigned  the  raising  of  most  of  the  large  structures, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  astonish  the  traveller  in  Mexico. 
They  probably  absorbed  into  themselves  all  the  tribes  which 
they  found  in  possession.  The  duration  of  their  dominion  is 
uncertain.  Oi  their  three  capitals,  Tolan  was  the  most  mag- 
nificent, and  Culhuacan  the  only  one  which  survived  the 
overthrow  of  their  power.  The  traditional  date  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  Toltec  dominion  by  the  Chichimecsis  the  eleventh 
century.  Warlike  tribes,  more  or  less  barbarous,  ei^tablished 
themselves  within  the  borders  of  the  weakened  empire,  which 
is  stated  to  have  been  rent  asunder  by  rival  religious  sects  and 
by  civil  war,  followed  by  famine  and  pestilence.  The  popular* 
a^UBt  pictures  the  whole  popuUtion  aB  miKtatiiig  soutLards, 
but  it  is  incredible  that  so  fair  a  land  would  be  abandoned  by 
its  possessors  except  under  the  pressure  of  invasion.  Very 
probably,  however,  the  chief  men  were  driven  into  exile,  and 
they  may  possibly  have  found  a  refuge  in  Central  America, 
among  the  Maya  and  Quiche  nations,  just  ajs  in  modem  times 
the  leaders  of  the  frequent  revolts  and  faction  fights  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  they  were 
the  founders  of  the  Mayan  civilisation  of  Central  America. 

The  sceptre  of  the  Toltecs  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chichimecs,  and  with  it  all  trace  of  the  latter  as  a  people  dis- 
appears, from  which  may  be  inferred  that  the  two  were  closely 
related  to  one  another,  and  that  the  change  was  rather  that  of 
dynasty  than  of  a  displacement  of  population,  analogous  in 
some  respects  to  those  changes  in  names  which  are  met  with  in 
the  history  of  the  ancient  Germanic  tribes.  The  Chichimecs 
seem  to  have  absorbed  the  Toltecs  into  their  mass;  it  is 
nevertheless  probable  that  some  new  tribes  may  have  entered 
into  Mexico  about  this  time.     Under  the  Chichimecs  Cul- 
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huacan  recovered  its  old  position  as  the  centre  of  culture  and 
power,  and  along  with  the  city  of  Tezcuco,  that  of  the  Chichi- 
mecs  par  excellence,  and  Azcapuzalco,  the  capital  of  the 
Tepanecsy  formed  a  confederation  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Aztecs.  Wars  and  intrigues,  however,  between  them 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  first-mentioned  of  these  cities, 
and  the  subjugation  of  the  Tepanecs,  who  for  a  time  were 
masters  of  Animuac. 

While,  however,  these  events  were  taking  place  another  of 
the  tribes  in  Anahuac  had  gradually  been  gaining  for  them- 
selves a  place  among  the  nations.  The  Aztecs,  formidable  for 
their  fierce  and  warlike  nature  and  bloody  religious  rites,  had 
founded  the  city  of  Mexico  in  the  marshes  adjoining  the  great 
lake,  after  long  wanderings  and  many  reverses.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  year  1 325.  At  the  fall  of  Culhuacan, 
Mexico  ranked  next  to  Tezcuco,  and  the  Aztecs  were  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  tribes  who  sprang  to  arms  against  the 
Tepanecs.  The  war  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  capital 
of  the  latter,  and  in  the  establishment  of  an  empire,  or  con* 
federation,  in  which  Mexico  and  Tezcuco  had  dominions  of 
equal  extent,  while  Tlacopan,  belonging  to  the  conquered 
Tepanecs,  was  admitted  to  the  alliance  with  a  smaller  share  of 
territory.  This  event  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  terms  of  this  confederacy 
seem  never  to  have  been  openly  violated.  But  just  before  the 
arrival  of  Cortes  the  Aztecs  had  increased  so  much 'in  power 
that  they  aimed  at  a  supremacy  over  the  confederacy,  and  a 
desperate  struggle  was  imminent,  which  was  only  averted  by 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  confederation  by  the  Spaniards.  It 
was  to  this  jealousy  of  the  Aztecs,  and  to  the  fear  of  their  ob- 
taining absolute  power,  that  we  may -attribute  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  the  destruction  of  the  Mexican  empire  was 
brought  about. 

The  ignorant  fanaticism  of  the  Spaniard  has  left  only  a  few 
uncertain  legends  as  to  the  ancient  history  of  the  Mayas  and 
Quiches,  of  Yucatan,  Honduras,  and  Guatemala.  The  key  to 
the  hieroglyphs  engraved  on  the  monuments  of  Palenque  and 
Copan  is  utterly  lost  Both  these  cities  were  apparently  in 
ruins  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest ;  others,  however,  accord* 
ing  to  Mr.  Stephens,  were  conquered  and  destroyed  by  the 
Spaniards.  They  are  undoubtedly  the  outward  signs  of  a  civili- 
sation resembling  the  Nahuan,  but  not  identical  with  it.  The 
Seat  stone  idols  which  they  worshipped  were  different  firom 
e  snake-adorned  divinities  of  the  Mexicans,  and  were  of  a 
milder  and  higher  type.     In  the  former  we  find  groups  of 
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figures  with  their  feet  folded  under  them,  a  posture  which  is 
rarely  observed  in  Mexican  figures.  Mr.  Bancroft  believes 
that  the  Mayan  power  was  the  first  to  be  developed  in  Central 
America,  and  that  alongside  of  it  the  Nahuan  gradually  rose 
up  with  its  capital  Tulan  in  Chiapas,  and  that  ultimately 
the  former  was  overthrown  by  the  latter.  This  view  seems  to 
us  purely  mythical,  for  it  is  incredible  that  the  centre  of  Na* 
huan  greatness  should  have  been  shifted  from  Central  America 
to  Anahuac  without  adequate  cause;  and  had  the  affinity 
between  the  two  peoples  been  as  great  as  Mr.  Bancroft  believes, 
their  languages  and  hieroglyphs  would  hardly  have  been  sa 
distinct.  Whether  the  analogies  which  exist  between  the 
institutions  and  monumental  remains  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America  be  due  to  the  latter  region  being  the  ancient  home  of 
the  Nahuas,  or  whether  they  are  the  result  of  subsequent 
intercourse,  seems  to  us  doubtful.  That,  however,  the  two 
peoples  came  into  close  contact  is  proved  by  the  legend  of  the 
plumed  serpent  being  common  to  both,  as  well  as  by  many 
common  points  in  their  architecture  and  sculpture. 

Mr.  Bancroft  tells  us  very  little  of  the  relation  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian civilisation  to  the  Mayan  and  Nahuan.  The  most 
remarkable  monuments  of  Peru  are  generally  considered  the 
work  of  a  people  which  preceded  those  found  by  Pizarro  in 
possession  of  the  country,  and  bearing  about  the  same  relation 
to  them  as  the  Toltecs  to  the  Aztecs.  The  great  military 
roads,  aqueducts,  and  other  cyclopean  structures  prove  that 
they  were  far  advanced  in  the  engineering  arts.  They  kindled 
their  sacrificial  fire  with  a  concave  mirror  of  polished  metal, 
their  records  were  kept  by  means  of  knotted  strings  or  quippus 
and  picture-writings,  which  were  not  so  far  advanced  as  those  of 
the  Nahuas,  nor  was  their  method  of  computing  time  so  elabo- 
rate. The  possession  of  the  llama  distinguishes  them  from  the 
Mayas  and  Nahuas,  among  whom  the  dog  was  the  only 
domesticated  animal.  On  the  whole  we  feel  inclined  to  believe 
either  that  this  Peruvian  civilisation  is  distinct  from  the  Mayan 
or  Nahuan,  or  that  it  is  derived  from  a  common  source  so  re-> 
mote  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  we  may  consider  it  to  have 
been  distinct. 

We  must  now  inquire  into  the  relation  which  exists  betweea 
the  mound-builders  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  copper-workers 
of  Lake  Superior,  with  the  Mayas  and  Nahuas.  Throughout 
the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  are  numerous  earthworlu  and 
mounds,  and  other  relics  of  a  civilisation  which  had  disappeared 
before  the  present  races  of  Indians  had  occupied  the  country. 
They  centre  more  particularly  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  &om  which 
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they  decrease  in  number  and  importance  northwards^  eastwards, 
{tnd  perhaps  westwards.  To  the  south  the  temple-moimds 
(teocallis)  are  more  numerous  than  the  rest.  The  embankments 
are  generally  connected  with  mounds^  and  form  earthworks  foi 
defence  like  those  on  the  South-downs  explored  by  CoL  Lane 
Fox^  and  have  their  entrances  sometimes  protected  by  over* 
lapping  works.  Sometimes  they  enclose  perfect  circles  or 
squares.  One  long  ramp  in  Nordiern  Ohio  is  seventeen  miles 
long,  and  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Wandsdyke  near  At&- 
bury,  or  OflPa's  dyke  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  and  was  probablj" 
crowned  with  palisades  for  defensive  purposes. 

'  Other  enclosures  are  classed  as  sacred,  or  pertaining  in  some  way 
to  religious'  rites,  because  no  other  equally  satisfactory  explanation  of 
their  use  can  be  given.  That  they  were  in  no  sense  works  of  defence 
is  evident  from  their  position,  almost  invariably  on  the  most  level  spot 
that  could  be  selected,  and  oilen  overlooked  by  neighbouring  elera- 
tions.  Unlike  the  fortifications,  they  are  regular  in  form,  the  square 
and  circle  predominating,  and  generally  found  in  conjunction,  but  the 
ellipse,  rectangle,  crescent,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  forms  being 
frequent,  and  several  different  forms  usually  occurring  together.  A 
square  with  one  or  more  circles  is  a  frequent  combination.  The 
angles  and  curves  are  usually,  if  not  always,  perfectly  accurate,  and  the 
regular,  or  sacred,  enclosures  probably  outnumber  by  many  the  iz^ 
regular  ones,  although  they  are  of  lesser  extent.  Enclosed  areas  of 
one  to  fifty  acres  are  common.  The  groups  are  of  great  extent ;  one 
at  Newark,  Ohio,  covers  an  area  of  nearly  four  square  miles.  A  remark- 
able coincidence  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Squire  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
square  enclosures,  five  or  six  of  these  having  been  found  at  long  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  which  measiured  exactly  ten  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  square.  Circles  are,  as  a  rule,  smaller  than  the  squares 
with  which  they  are  connected,  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  being  a  common  size.  The  largest  of  the  enclosures,  with  an  ana 
of  some  six  hundred  acres,  are  those  reported  in  the  far  west  and  north- 
west by  early  travellers,  whose  reports  are  not  confirmed.'  (YoL  it. 
p.  757.) 

The  temple-mounds,  which  sometimes  were  terraced,  arc 
often  ninety  feet  high,  and  cover  eight  acres,  and  probably  sop- 
ported  wooden  temples  on  their  summit  According  to  Mr. 
Bancroft  they  contain  no  relics,  which  however  have  been  found 
in  abundance  in  the  smaller  mounds,  known  as  altars  and 
tumuli,  with  which  they  are  intimately  associated. 

Another  class  of  mounds  is  found  in  greatest  abundance  in 
the  north-west,  those  in  the  shape  of  animals ;  some  of  which 
represent  a  human  figure  a  hundred  feet  long,  others  birds  and 
reptiles.  One  in  Acbm's  County,  Ohio,  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  is  said  to  be  a  serpent  in  the  act  of  swallowing  an  oval 
mound  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long  by  eighty  feet  wide;  its 
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body  is  more  than  a  thoufiand  feet  long.  These  are  con^dered 
by  Schoolcraft  to  be  the  totems  of  different  tribes^  but  theif 
use  has  not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

These  people  were  tillers  of  the  ground,  and  a  dense  popu- 
lation centred  in  the  most  fertile  spots.  Their  pottery  was  of 
a  high  order,  and  that  figured  by  Mr.  Bancroft  (\v.  p.  780),  is 
Mexican  or  Central  American  in  design,  like  tne  tablet  dis- 
covered in  Cincinnati,  figured  by  Professor  Wilson  (i.  177, 
fig.  1).  The  same  may  be  remarked  of  the  terra  cotta 
figures  of  men.  They  used  also  elaborately  carved  pipes  of 
stone,  on  which  every  indigenous  bird,  beast,  and  reptile  is 
faithAilly  delineated,  and  among  them  are  some  creatures  now 
only  to  be  found  within  the  tropics,  such  as  the  lamantin  and 
toucan.  They  obtained  also  mica  from  the  AUeghanies,  and 
pearls  and  various  marine  shells  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Obsidian  knives  have  also  been  met  with,  and  copper  in  native 
lumps,  or  hammered  into  various  implements  and  weapons. 
They  were  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  casting,  welding,  and  aUoy- 
ing,  contrasting  in  these  respects  with  the  Mexicans.  They 
used  silver  in  small  sheets  wrapped  about  ornaments  of  copper 
or  shell.  Both  these  metals  are  native,  and  the  natural  alloy 
of  the  former  points  out  that  it  was  derived  from  the  ancient 
copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior.  Thus  we  are  driven  to  believe 
that  these  people  either  worked  the  mines  themselves  or  ob- 
tained their  copper  through  barter  from  the  miners.  The 
magnitude  of  the  operations  carried  on  in  these  mines  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  one  block  of  copper,  weighing 
upwards  of  six  tons,  was  discovered  in  the  Minnesota  mine, 
mounted  on  an  open  frame  preparatory  to  its  being  got  out. 
We  cannot  accept  Mr.  Bancroft's  view  that  the  extreme  difii- 
culty  of  clearing  forests  and  carving  stone  with  implements  of 
stone  and  soft  copper,  lends  any  weight  to  the  supposition  that 
the  mound-builders  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron. 

The  mound-builders  are  proved  to  have  been  a  numerous 
people  by  the  magnitude  and  geographical  extent  of  their 
worKs.  They  are  considered  by  Mr.  Bancroft  to  have  been  com- 
posed of  tribes  living  under  similar  laws  and  religion,  and 
possessed,  on  the  whole,  of  the  same  habits  of  life ;  such  varia- 
tions as  are  observed  being  probably  those  which  might  be 
expected  to  be  local.  They  lived  by  agriculture  rather  than 
on  the  chase,  possessed  considerable  skiu  in  the  art  of  fortifica- 
tion, and  sufficient  mathematical  knowledge  to  lay  out  perfect 
circles  and  squares.  Their  monuments  ^  imply  a  widespread 
^  religious  system  under  a  powerful  priesthood.  Private  devo- 
^  tion  manifests  itself  on  a  scale  less  magnificent,  one  involviug 
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'  less  liard  work.  The  altar-mounds  suggest  sacrifice,'  and  tlie 
burnt  human  bones  maj  indicate  human  victims^  but  thej  maj 
be  the  result  of  the  custom  of  cremation.  They  were  probably 
erected  by  a  race  that  lived  long  in  the  land^  and  which  is  not 
represented  by  any  of  the  tribes  now  to  be  found  in  those 
regions.     Mr.  Bancroft  concludes  that— 

'  The  monnments  are  not  sufficient  in  themselves  to  absolutely  prove 
or  disprove  the  truth  of  any  one  of  the  following  theories  :  1.  An  in- 
digenous culture  springing  up  among  the  Mississippi  tribes,  founded  on 
agriculture,  fostered  by  climate  and  unknown  circumstances,  constantly 
growing  through  long  ages,  driving  back  the  surrounding  walk  of 
savagism,  but  afterwards  weakened  by  unknown  causes,  yielding 
gradually  to  savage  hordes,  and  finally  annihilated  or  driven  in  rem- 
nants from  their  homes  southward.  2.  A  colony  from  the  southern 
peoples  already  started  in  the  path  of  civilisation,  growing  as  before  in 
power,  but  at  last  forced  to  yield  their  homes  into  the  possession  of 
savages.  3.  A  migrating  colony  from  the  north,  dwelling  long  in  the 
land,  gradually  increasing  in  power  and  culture,  constantly  extending 
their  dominion  southward,  and  finally  abandoning,  volimtarily  or  against 
their  will,  the  north  for  the  more  favoured  south,  where  they  modified 
or  originated  the  southern  civilisation.*    (Vol.  iv.  p.  787.) 

Of  these  theories  Mr.  Bancroft  adopts  the  last^  and  holds  that 
*  they  were  probably  a  colony  of  the  ancient  Mayas  who 
'  settled  in  the  north  during  the  continuance  of  the  great  Maya 
'  empire  of  Xibalba  in  Central  America  several  centuries 
'  before  Christ.'  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  absence  of 
bronze,  used  by  the  Mayas  and  Nahuas  for  implements  and 
weapons,  among  the  traces  left  behind  by  the  mound-builden, 
is  fatal  to  that  view.  Had  they  advanced  northwards  they 
would  have  left  behind  more  distinct  traces  of  their  culture. 
The  view  which  suggests  itself  more  forcibly  to  our  minds  is 
that  the  mound-builders  gradually  extended  their  borders  in 
very  remote  times  from  north  to  south,  and  that  during  the 
long  centuries  of  their  migration  they  developed  a  civilisation 
of  comparatively  high  order.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  the 
pyramid  mounds  may  have  been  the  prototypes  of  the  teocalKs, 
and  the  germs  of  the  religion  which  was  so  highly  organised  in 
Mexico  originated  in  this  area ;  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Nahuan  or  Mayan  influences,  as 

; roved  by  works  of  art,  occur  as  far  north  as  Cincinnati. 
!he  coiled  rattlesnakes,   emblematic  of  royalty  among  the 
Mexicans,  have  been  found  in  Tennessee  and  Ohio. 

The  proof  that  the  mound-builders  diswpeared  from  this 
region  in  remote  times  is  tolerably  clear.  The  fertile  pluns  of 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  consist  of  three  terraces,  the 
one  extending  on  each   side  of  a  river,  and  the  two   odieis 
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rising  one  above  the  other.  None  of  these  works  stand  upon 
the  last-formed  terrace,  some  of  those  on  the  second  bear  marks 
of  having  been  invaded  by  the  current,  at  that  time  flowing 
uear  their  level,  while  most  of  them  are  on  the  oldest  and 
highest  of  the  three.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  they  dis- 
appeared before  the  formation  of  the  last  terrace.  The  fact 
that  some  of  the  monuments  were  covered  with  primeval  forests 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  some  of  the  trees  growing 
on  them  are  from  four  to  five  hundred  years  old,  while 
others  were  met  with  in  all  stages  of  decomposition  at  their 
feet  and  under  the  ground,  implies  that  the  works  were 
abandoned  about  one  thousand  years  ago ;  and  even  this  esti- 
mate must  be  extended  when  we  reflect  that  cultivated  land  in 
reverting  to  the  condition  of  a  forest  has  to  support  several 
generations  of  trees  of  different  species  before  it  returns  to  the 
condition  of  primeval  forest,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  ancient 
clearings.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  approximate 
date  of  the  abandonment  of  these  works,  arrived  at  in  this 
fashion,  should  agree  with  the  date  which  is  assigned  by  tradi- 
tion to  the  arrival  of  the  Nahuas  in  Anahuac.  We  may 
add  that  the  abandonment  of  the  copper  mines  of  Lake 
Superior  is  proved  to  have  happened  many  centuries  ago  by 
the  large  size  of  some  of  the  trees  growing  on  the  old  work- 
ings. The  complete  disappearance  of  all  wooden  structures 
from  the  works  of  the  mound-builders,  and  the  decayed  human 
bones  which  Mr.  Bancroft  brings  forward  as  evidence  of  high 
antiquity,  do  not  seem  to  us  to  have  any  bearing  upon  the 
point,  because  the  preservation  of  such  remains  depends  upon 
accidental  circumstances  varying  in  each  case. 

If,  however,  we  attribute  any  portion  of  the  Mexican  or 
Central  American  civilisation  to  the  mound-builders,  we  are 
bound  to  admit,  with  Mr.  Bancroft,  that  by  far  the  greater 

S^rtion  cannot  be  traced  to  any  particular  source  in  America, 
either  in  California,  nor  in  New  Mexico,  or  Arizona,  are 
there  any  traces  of  a  civilisation  in  any  degree  analogous  to 
that  of  Uxmal,  Palenque,  Copan,  Tezcuco  or  Mexico,  the 
structures  in  those  districts  being  referable  to  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  Moquis  and  Pueblos.  It  seems  therefore  tolerably 
clear  that  the  culture  of  the  Mayas,  Nahuas,  and  Peruvians 
was  not  derived  from  this  quarter.  Outside  the  An^ericas, 
however,  in  the  art  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other 
Mongolians  of  Asia,  we  find  resemblances  which  can  scarcely 
be  accidental.  The  polished  bronze  mirrors  of  Peru  are,  as 
Professor  Wilson  observes,  remarkably  like  those  of  Japan,  the 
plumed  serpents  and  other  figures  recall  to  mind  the  dragons 
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and  other  grotesques  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  ;  and  Trhen 
Tve  find  further  that  the  Aztec  calendar  was  constructed  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  Mongolian,  the  suspicion  that  the  one 
was  derived  from  the  other  becomes  almost  a  certainty.     '  A 

*  correspondence  quite  as  extraordinary/  writes  Mr.  Prescott 
(*Conquestof  Mexico,' p.  466),  *is  found  between  the  hieroglyphs 

*  used  by  the  Aztecs  for  the  signs  of  the  days,  and  those  zodiacal 

*  signs  which  the  Eastern  Asiatics  employed  as  one  of  the  tenns 
'  of  their  series.     The  symbols  in  the  Mongolian  calendar  are 

*  borrowed  from  animals.     Four  of  the  twelve  are  the  same  as 

*  the  Aztec.    Three  others  are  as  nearly  the  same  as  the  diffe- 

*  rent  species  of  animals  in  the  two  hemispheres  would  allow. 

*  The  remaining  five  refer  to  no  creature  then  found  in  Ana- 
'  huac.     The  resemblance    went    as    far  as  it  could.     The 

*  similarity  of  these  conventional  symbols  among  the  several 
'  nations  of  the  East  can  hardly  fail  to  carry  conviction  of  a 

*  common  origin  for  the  system  as  regards  them.  Why  should 
^  not  a  similar  conclusion   be  applied  to  the  Aztec  calendar, 

*  which,  although  relating  to  days  instead  of  years,  was,  like 
'  the  Asiatic,  equally  appropriated  to  chronological  uses  and  to 

*  those  of  divination  ? ' 

It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  two  uncivilised  peoples 
could  devise  such  artificial  and  cumbrous*  methods  of  dividing 
time  without  some  intercourse  with  each  other.  Such  a  sup- 
position would  push  Mr.  Buckle's  theory  of  civilisation  to  the 
verge  of  the  ridiculous.  It  is  very  hard  in  a  great  many  cases 
to  define  what  are  the  results  of  environment,  pure  and 
simple,  from  those  manners  and  customs  which  have  been  in- 
herited ;  in  this  case,  however,  where  a  scientific  method  is 
concerned,  we  are  driven  to  believe  that  the  civilisations  of 
Asia  and  America  were  connected  in  remote  times.  It  is  very 
improbable  that  this  knoAvledge  could  have  been  introduced 
alone  without  some  of  the  other  arts  having  been  brought 
along  with  it  We  feel,  therefore,  inclined  to  hold  with  Hum- 
'  boldt  that  the  civilisation  was  to  some  extent  imported  from 
Asia.  The  Japanese  current,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
sweeps  straight  across  the  Pacific,  and  would  easily  convey 
vessels  from  the  shores  of  Japan  and  China  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  the  shores  of  Mexico.  To  that  daring  race  which 
has  peopled  Polynesia  such  a  current  woidd  oflTer  a  compara- 
tively easy  highway. 

The  traditions  of  the  ancient  civilised  peoples  of  America 
point  towards  the  view  which  we  have  arrived  at  from  an 

♦  See  Tyler, « Anahuac,'  287-41. 
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examination  of  the  relics  of  their  art  and  calendar.  Manco- 
capac^  accompanied  by  his  sister,  appeared  among  the  Peru- 
irians,  gave  them  an  admirable  system  of  laws,  and  then 
ascended  to  his  father,  the  sun.  The  plimied  serpent,  the 
Quetzalcoatl  of  the  Nahuas,  the  Cukulcan  of  the  Mayas,  is 
said  to  have  introduced  the  calendar,  and  after  a  Saturnian 
reign  to  have  passed  to  a  distant  country.  These  myths 
imply  the  arrival  of  strangers  of  a  higher  culture  than  the 
natives,  and  cannot  fairly  be  taken  to  be  wholly  without 
foundation.  Mexico  and  Central  America  certainly  possessed 
an  indigenous  civilisation^  the  result  of  the  experience  of  man 
for  a  long  series  of  ages  in  those  and  the  neighbouring  regions, 
and  this  formed  the  basis  on  which  the  new  culture  was  en- 
grafted. We  should  attribute  the  differences  between  the 
Peruvian  and  Mexican  on  the  one  hand,  and  Central  American 
civilisation  on  the  other,  by  ascribing  them  to  the  arrival  of 
different  bodies  of  emigrants  at  different  times. 

But  if  this  view  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  a  part  of  the 
Mexican  and  Central  American  civilisation  be  accepted,  con- 
tact with  Asia  must  have  taken  place  in  the  enormously  re- 
mote period  of  human  progress  which  is  marked  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  making  bronze,  coupled  with  the 
ignorance  of  the  use  of  iron.  The  emigrants  must  have  left 
Asia  not  later  than  the  bronze  age.  It  is  very  generally  as- 
sumed that  the  knowledge  of  making  bronze  was  arrived  at  in 
the  Americas  without  any  communication  with  Asia.  This  m 
a  mere  assumption  unsupported  by  any  proof.  Tinstone  is 
not  of  a  lustre  suggestive  of  metal,  and  there  are  many 
other  alloys  which  might  have  been  tnade  of  copper,  and 
which  a  savage  would  be  as  likely  to  discover.  None  of 
the  ores  of  iron  so  abundant  in  Mexico,  nor  the  large  blocks 
of  meteoric  iron,  such,  for  example,  as  at  Cholula,  were  used 
before  contact  with  the  Europeans.  The  ignorance  of  native 
iron  is  very  singular  when  we  reflect  that  it  was  used  by 
Eskimos  for  the  manufacture  of  implements  and  weapons* 
From  tl^e  identity  of  the  polished  stone  axes  of  the  American 
tribes  generally,  with  those  of  the  old  world,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  principal  emigration  took  place  while  the  civilisation 
of  Asia  was  in  the  Neolithic  stage. 

We  might  expect  to  derive  light  in  these  interesting  and 
difficult  problems  from  the  study  of  language,  but  unfortunately 
the  philologer  has  not  yet  arisen  to  collect  together  and  collate 
the  American  dialects  with  sufficient  completeness  to  allow  of 
their  being  used  in  the  inquiry ;  indeed,  we  mav  say  the  same 
with  almost  equal  justice  of  the  non- Aryan  aialects  of  Asia. 
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It  IB  almost  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  that  the  MexicaD, 
Central  American^  and  Peruvian  civilisations  withered  awaj  at 
the  contact  with  the  fanaticism  and  ignorance  of  the  Spaniard, 
and  was  replaced  by  one  of  foreign  growth,  which  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  higher.  Probably  its  destruction  would  have 
been  no  less  sure  had  it  been  brought  into  relation  with  any 
other  European  peoples.  In  dealing  with  it  we  cannot  fairly 
compare  it  with  any  of  those  which  have  flourished  within  the 
last  two  thousand  years  in  Europe.  It  can  only  be  compared 
with  the  civilisation  of  the  bronze  age,  which  was  rapidly 
passing  away  at  the  very  dawn  of  history  in  the  region  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  such,  for  example,  as  that  revealed  by  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Schliemann  in  the  mound  at  Hisarlik. 

The  general  impression  left  on  our  mind  by  the  study  of  the 
problem  offered  by  the  races  of  the  Americas  is :  1.  That  they 
are,  with  the  exception  of  the  Eskimos,  of  Mongolian  deriva- 
tion, and  that  they  have  inhabited  the  new  world  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  develope  many  languages  and  a  peculiar 
<;ivili8ation.  2.  That  from  time  to  time  fresh  bodies  of  emi- 
grants arrived  from  Asia,  probably  over  sea,  bringing  with 
them  the  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences,  which  were  engrafted 
into  this  civilisation.  3.  That  there  is  no  proof  of  contact 
of  the  new  with  the  old  world  to  be  found  in  the  civilisations 
of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  of  Peru  later  than  the 
bronze  age.  The  absence  of  domestic  animals,  except  the  dog 
in  the  two  first,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  difficulty  of 
their  being  conveyed  in  canoes,  as  well  as  by  the  seafaring 
Mongolians,  Malays,  Polynesians,  &c.  not  bemg  addicted  to 
pastoral  habits.  4.  That  the  migration  has  been  on  the  whole 
from  Asia  to  America,  and  the  general  drift  of  the  tribes  from 
north  to  south.  We  can  confidently  recommend  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's book  to  our  readers  as  a  trustworthy  and  well-edited 
encyclopaedia  of  all  that  is  known  of  the  ^  Native  Baces  of 
*  the  Pacific  States  of  North  America,'  and  of  the  most  im- 
portant facts  relating  to  the  history,  art,  and  architecture  of 
the  civilised  peoples  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
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Art.  II. — Marie  Antoinette,  Correspondance  Secrete  entre 
Marie  Therese  et  le  Comte  de  Merqy  Argenteau^  avec  les 
lettres  de  Marie  Therese  et  de  Marie  Antoinette,  Publi^e 
par  M.  le  Chevalier  Alfred  D'Auneth  et  M.  A. 
Geoffroy.     Trois  Tomes  8vo.     Paris:  1874. 

rpHESE  Yolumes  are  rather  portentous  in  size,  but  they 
■*-  form  a  work  of  the  greatest  interest.  In  1864,  M.  d*Ar- 
neth,  who  has  for  years  been  the  chief  superintendent  of  the 
Austrian  archives,  discovered  and  published  a  series  of  letters  of 
the  Bmpress-Queen,  Maria  Theresa,  and  of  the  ill-fated  consort 
of  Louis  XVI.,  which,  as  many  of  our  readers  doubtless 
know^  threw  a  clear  light  on  more  than  one  passage  in  the  life 
and  conduct  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  even  on  the  contempo- 
raneous history  of  France.  This  correspondence,  however, 
valuable  as  it  is,  was,  it  would  appear,  a  supplement  only  of 
another  intimately  connected  with  it,  which  is  now  given  for 
the  first  time  to  the  world,  and  certainly  is  of  not  less  impor- 
tance. On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
Count  Mercy  Argenteau,  the  ambassador  of  Austria  at  the 
Court  of  VersaiUes,  was  commissioned  by  his  imperial  mis- 
tress to  act  as  a  kind  of  unavowed  Mentor  to  the  youthful 
Princess  in  her  new  position ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
strictly  enjoined  to  report  fully,  but  with  the  closest  secresy, 
the  results  of  his  counsels  and  observations,  all  that  he  could 
say  touching  the  ways  and  doings  of  the  royal  lady  entrusted 
to  his  charge,  and  the  associations  in  which  her  lot  was  cast. 
Maria  Theresa,  in  turn,  answered  her  emissary  in  like  man- 
ner :  with  the  most  perfect  confidence,  but  with  such  precau- 
tions that  her  thoughts  were  hidden  from  third  persons ;  she 
freely  commented  on  the  thousand  details  of  the  daily  converse 
of  Marie  Antoinette  which,  month  after  month,  were  brought 
under  her  eye ;  and,  simultaneously,  she  completely  disclosed 
her  estimate  of  her  daughter's  character,  and  openly  indicated 
the  line  of  conduct  which,  as  Dauphiness  and  Queen,  she 
ought  to  pursue.  In  addition,  the  Empress  spoke  out  her 
mind  unreservedly  on  the  royal  family  of  France,  and  on  the 
dependents  connected  with  it,  who  happened  to  be  described  to 
her ;  she  said  her  say  on  all  kinds  of  anecdotes  of  scandal  and 
gossip  related  to  her ;  and  she  often  pointed  out  what,  in  her 
judgment,  should  be  the  policy  of  France  and  Austria,  then,  as 
is  well  known,  for  many  years  allied,  on  various  questions  that 
chanced  to  arise.  This  singular  correspondence  was  regularly 
carried  on  from  1770  to  1780 — ^the  date  of  Maria  Theresa's 
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death ;  and^  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century,  it  has  been 
pubUfihed  under  the  joint  editing  of  Herr  von  Ameth  and  M. 
Geoffroy — a  name  celebrated  in  that  class  of  researches — the 
letters  that  appeared  in  1864,  which  properly  form  a  part  of 
it,  being  inserted  to  make  the  collection  complete.  The  work, 
though  overcharged,  perhaps,  with  repetitions  and  small  details, 
is  nevertheless  of  the  greatest  value  to  those  who  desire  to  as- 
certain the  truth  respecting  one  of  the  most  striking  personages 
who  have  played  a  part  on  the  stage  of  history.  Revealing  as 
it  does,  even  in  their  minutest  incidents,  the  acts  and  the  life 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  during  the  period  of  youth  and  early 
womanhood,  it  does,  for  this  ill-known  part  of  her  career,  what 
the  diligence  of  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  has  done  for  its  more 
conspicuous  phase ;  that  is,  it  gives  us  a  most  impressive  picture 
of  the  Princess  and  the  Queen,  as  she  really  was,  and  equallj 
free  from  the  false  colours  of  romantic  flattery  or  of  detracting 
malice.  This  book,  in  short,  and  that  of  M.  de  Conches^  place 
the  true  Marie  Antoinette  before  us  at  every  point  ot  her 
eventful  fortunes ;  and  the  genuine  image,  we  need  hardly  say, 
differs  widely  from  the  graceful  nymph  of  Campan,  the  heroic 
martyr  of  Breteuil  and  Fersen,  and  the  unsexed  Fury  of  He- 
bert  and  the  Mountain.  The  Queen,  too,  though  their  central 
figure,  is  not  the  only  object  of  interest  in  M.  d'Ameth's  and 
Geoffrey's  volumes.  These  letters  give  us  a  clear  conception 
of  Maria  Theresa  as  a  parent  and  a  friend,  and  as  a  politician 
and  chief  of  the  state ;  they  lead  us  into  the  recesses  of  Ver- 
sailles during  that  period  of  tragic  probation,  when  the  Revo- 
lution lay  waiting  its  prey,  whilst  the  Court  disported  itself  in 
giddy  splendour ;  and  they  set  before  us  the  doomed  succession 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon  and  its  attendant  satellites,  as  glittering 
in  luxury  and  gay  with  hope  they  unconsciously  stood  within 
the  shadow  of  fate.  They  also  illustrate,  at  some  points,  im- 
portant passages  in  the  history  of  the  age,  especially  as  regards 
the  partition  of  Poland,  the  relations  of  the  French  and 
Austrian  monarchies,  and  the  Eastern  question,  even  then  be- 
ginning to  menace  the  world  with  war  and  disunion. 

The  genuineness  of  these  letters  cannot  be  doubted,  and  we 
are  therefore  spared  a  tedious  inquiry,  such  as  that  provoked 
by  the  evident  forgeries  abounding  in  M.  d'Hunolstein's  work, 
and  occurring  even  in  M.  de  Conches'  volumes.  A  few  words 
may  be  said  respecting  the  conditions  under  which  the  corre- 
spondence took  place,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  usually 
carried  on.  Mer9y,  whether  as  ambassador  or  as  a  trusted 
friend,  had  access  to  Versailles  almost  at  will ;  he  had>  besides, 
a  fidthful  informant  in  the  Abbe  Vermond,  a  reader  of  Marie 
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Antoinette,  who  had  accompanied  her  from  Vienna  and  passed 
his  life  in  her  service ;  and,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  he  had 
gained  over  more  than  one  domestic  of  the  royal  household, 
who  fetched  and  carried  whatever  he  pleased.  The  inner  life 
of  the  French  Court,  therefore,  was  laid  open  to  him  in  all 
its  details ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  proved  himself  an 
accurate  and  painstaking  observer,  for  if  his  letters  are  some- 
what diffuse,  and  are  not  marked  by  fine  taste  or  wit,  they 
evidently  bear  the  stamp'  of  truth,  and  are  rich  in  anecdote 
and  curious  facts.  As  for  Maria  Theresa,  she  certainly  at- 
tached the  greatest  importance  to  her  envoy's  statements  ;  she 
studied  his  communications  with  extreme  care ;  and  her  com- 
ments and  replies  are  often  elaborate,  and  show  the  intense 
interest  she  took  in  her  child,  and  in  everything  relating  to 
the  policy  of  France.  To  ensure  secresy  Mer9y  always  wrote 
his  confidential  letters  with  his  own  hand^  and  kept  them  dis- 
tinct from  his  official  despatches;  and  though  the  Empress 
sometimes  employed  a  secretary  for  those  parts  of  her  answers 
which  she  considered  as  not  of  special  importance,  she  always 
sent  in  autograph — and  carefully  concealed  whatever  the  am- 
bassador was  alone  to  know.  The  correspondence,  with  the 
same  end  in  view,  was  not  entrusted  to  the  ordinary  post,  so 
little  respected  in  the  eighteenth  century  ;  it  invariably  passed 
through  the  hands  of  couriers  who  had  made  themselves  worthy 
of  peculiar  confidence.  These  chosen  messengers  usually  tra- 
velled by  the  same  route,  and  at  fixed  intervals  of  time ;  and 
these  circumstances  deserve  attention,  as  they  confirm,  if  proof 
of  the  kind  were  needed,  the  authenticity  of  the  papers  before 
us,  and  increase  our  means  of  detecting  the  frauds  by  which 
fabrications  have  been  palmed  off  as  genuine  letters  of  Marie 
Antoinette : — 

'  The  regulations  with  regard  to  the  couriers  were  as  follows :  one 
left  Vienna  at  the  beginning  of  every  month,  and  arrived  in  Paris  in 
nine  or  ten  days,  afler  a  stay  at  Brussels,  the  capital  of  the  Austrian 
Low  Countries,  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  despatches.  The  return 
joomey  was  made  from  Paris  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and,  after 

passing  through  Brussels,  Vienna  was  reached  about  the  25th 

Occasionally  extraordinary  couriers  were  despatched  in  the  case  of  cir- 
cumstances of  pectdiar  interest,  that  could  not  be  safely  committed  to 

the  post ;  but  this  was  of  rare  occurrence The  importance  of 

these  details  ought  to  be  understood.  Once  it  has  been  established  that 
the  system  upon  which  the  correspondence  was  conducted  was  for  the 
niost  part  imiform,  it  becomes  easy  to  perceive  where  gaps  appear  in 
it,  and  to  be  on  your  guard  against  apocryphal  papers,  the  concoctors 
of  which,  unluckily  for  themselves,  could  not  even  guess  at  its  con- 
ditions and  rules.  Every  paper  in  the  series  we  pubhsh  was  conveyed 
by  a  courier.* 
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Passing  from  these  details  to  the  text  of  this  work,  let  us 
first  consider  the  two  personages  who  thus  sate  in  judg- 
ment on  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  world  around  her  for 
ten  long  years.  As  a  mother  the  Empress  shows  very  well ; 
she  evidently  loved  her  child  dearly ;  and  she  followed  her 
daughter's  career  from  a  distance  with  an  affectionate  sympathy 
that  is  truly  touching.  Observe,  for  instance,  with  what  delight 
and  pride  she  draws  the  horoscope  of  the  reign  of  Louis  X  VL, 
rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  hope  and  happiness  that  seemed, 
alas  !  opening  on  the  youthful  queen  : — 

*  I  promised  to  let  you  know  all  that  is  expected  from  the  auspicious 
reign  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  little  wife.  Here  it  is  ...  ;  everybody 
is  in  a  state  of  ecstasy ;  everybody  is  wild  about  you ;  the  greatest 
happiness  is  thought  at  hand  ;  you  have  caused  a  nation  in  despair  to 
revive  ....  Both  of  you  are  very  young,  and  the  burden  is  great,  I 
am  sorry,  and  truly  sorry  for  it.  Without  your  admirable  father  I 
never  could  have  endured  it ;  and  yet  I  was  older  than  either  of  you.* 

How  the  mother's  heart  comes  out  in  these  words,  despite 
the  corrupting  cares  of  politics,  and  the  artificial  life  of  the 
eighteenth  century  : — *I  have  received  your  portrait;  it  is  a 

*  good  likeness ;  it  gives  me  and  all  the  family  delight.    It 

*  stands  in  the  closet  in  which  I  do  my  work  ;  the  frame  is  in 

*  the  bedroom  when  I  work  at  night ;  so  I  have  you  always  with 

*  me  and  before  my  eyes;  you  always  had  a  place  in  my  heart.' 

Maria  Theresa  was  not  only  an  affectionate,  but,  on  the 
whole,  a  judicious  parent,  within  the  sphere  of  private  duties. 
Her  reverend  and  commanding  figure  could,  indeed,  become 
too  unbending  and  stern ;  her  wisdom,  savouring  of  a  past 
age,  was  too  rigid  and  old-fashioned  to  win  its  way  easily  to  a 
youthful  heart ;  and  she  was  not  seldom  a  severe  censor  be- 
yond perhaps  what  the  occasion  required.  But  she  thoroughly 
understood  the  nature  of  Marie  Antoinette ;  and,  in  fact,  her 
letters  bring  out  its  failings  and  weaknesses  with  a  vivid  com- 
pleteness, that*  puts  critics  at  seqond-hand  to  shame.  Though 
her  manner,  too,  was  sometimes  imperious,  the  advice  she  gave 
her  daughter,  in  all  that  relates  to  domestic  life,  was  for  the 
most  part  excellent.  The  following  shows  how  her  obsen^ant 
eye  had  detected,  even  in  earliest  youth,  the  germs  of  faults  in 
Marie  Antoinette  that  afterwards  were  to  yield  bitter  fruit, 
and  how  early  she  raised  a  warning  voice  : — 

*  Do  not  undertake  to  recommend  people ;  let  no  one  possess  your 
ear  if  you  wish  to  have  a  quiet  life.  Avoid  curiosity  ;  that  is  a  point 
with  respect  to  which  I  have  many  fears  on  your  account  ....  Answer 
everybody  with  grc'ice  and  dignity  ;  you  can  do  so  if  you  please.  You 
must  also  know  how  to  refuse  ....  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  by 
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the  next  courier  how  your  reading  and  studies  go  on.     It  is  "aHowable, 
especially  at  your  age,  to  amuse  yourself;  but  to  make  amusement 
jour  whole  occupation,  to  do  nothing  that  is  solid  and  useful,  and  to 
"wraste  all  your  time  in  promenades  and  visits — you  will  at  last  discern 
how  hollow  and  unprofitable  is  this,  and  you  will  regret  that  you  did 
not  employ  your  life  better.  .  .  .  You  have  the  art  of  winning  the  good 
will  of  others ;  take  care  not  to  lose  it  by  neglecting  the  true  means. ' 
This  gift  is  not  due  to  your  beauty,  which  is  not  remarkable,  nor  to 
your  talents  and  learning — you  have  nothing  of  the  kind — but  to  good- 
ness of  heart,  frankness,  and  attentions  for  others.     It  is  said  that  you 
omit  to  address  and  take  notice  of  people  of  distinction  ;  that  at  table, 
or  at  play,  you  converse  with  your  youngest  ladies  only,  laughing  and 
whispering  I  to  them.     I  am  not  so  unjust  as  to  wish  to  deprive  you  of 
the  conversation  of  young  persons  whom  you  know  intimately,  and  to 
attach  you  to  those  only  whom  you  meet  on  great  occasions ;  but  recog- 
nition of  dignities  is  an  essential  point ;    take  care  that  you  do  not 
neglect  thetn There  is  some  talk  also  of  your  winter  amuse- 
ments.    Do  not  give  way  to  the  habit  of  turning  people  into  ridicule ; 
you  are  disposed  to  it ;  if  the  foible  should  be  perceived,  you  will  be 
but  too  much  encouraged  in  it,  and  you  will  lose  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence of  the  public.  ...  I  cannot  help  touching  upon  a  matter  too 
often  brought  under  my  notice  by  the  newspapers — it  is  that  of  your 
dress ;    they  say  your  head-dress  is  three  feet  high,  decked  out  with 
masses  of   patterns  and  ribbons.     You  know  I  always  thought  you 
should  follow  fashion  in  moderation,  but  not  extravagantly.     A  beauti- 
ful young  queen,  full  of  charms,  has  no  need  of  these  fooleries ;  sim- 
plicity in  dress  would  become  her  better,  and  be  more  suited  to  her 
rank.  ...   I  foci  deeply  that  you  continue  to  lead  such  a  life  of  dissi- 
pation, to  join  in  promenades,  to  appear  at  races  in  a  way  never  at- 
tempted by  queens  much  beyond  your  years,  though,  indeed,  young 
and  attended  by  their  husbands.     I  am  most  grieved  at  this  last  point, 
that  you  do  all  this  without  the  King,  and  that  it  is  the  result  of  your 
caprice,  and  of  his  too  great  indulgence.  .  .  .  You  have  never  liked 
i^tudy  or  application ;  for  more  than  a  year  reading  and  music  have 
been  set  aside ;  and  I  hear  of  nothing  but  of  races  and  hunting  without 
the  King,  and  in  very  mixed  company.     This  gives  me  much  uneasi- 
ness.    I  love  you  too  well.' 

Maria  Theresa  did  less  well  in  her  relations,  as  a  sovereign, 
^th  Marie  Antoinette.  The  marriage  of  her  daughter,  as  is 
well  known,  was  a  mere  bargain  between  two  crowns ;  and 
from  the  first  moment  the  Empress-Queen  studied  how  to 
make  the  youthful  Princess  an  instrument  for  extending  Aus- 
trian influence,  and  even  for  furthering  Austrian  policy.  With 
this  object  in  view  she  caused  the  Dauphiness,  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  whole  royal  family,  and  of  the  highest  nobles  of 
France,  to  single  out  for  peculiar  distinction,  what  was  called 
the  •  Lorraine  Party  '  at  Versailles ;  and  she  oflfended  the 
Brohans  and  La  Tremouilles,  by  requesting  that  a  lady  of  the 
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House  of  Lorraine  should  have  precedence  over  those  haughty 
names.  With  the  same  motive  she  placed  Marie  Antomette 
in  the  leadingstrings^  so  to  speak^  of  Mer97 ;  she  ordered  her  to 
give  entire  confidence  to  the  ambassador,  and  the  ambassador 
only ;  and  as  long  as  Choiseul,  the  acknowledged  author  of  the 
Austrian  alliance,  remained  in  power,  she  adjured  her  to  show 
him  respect  and  favour.  So,  too,  she  had  plainly  tutored  her 
child  to  stand  jealously  on  her  guard  in  the  circle  of  Versailles, 
and  to  mistrust  all  not  in  the  Austrian  interest ;  in  fact  she 
sent  her  to  France,  less  as  a  royal  bride  than  as  a  pledge  of  a 
political  union,  and  a  guarantee  for  its  prolonged  continuance. 
Whenever  the  ends  of  Austria  were  to  be  promoted,  this  policy 
of  selfishness  made  itself  manifest,  and  that  too,  sometimes,  in 
no  becoming  manner.  Take,  for  instance,  what  the  correspon- 
dence shows  to  have  occurred  in  1771-72,  when,  our  readers 
will  recollect,  Choiseul  had  fallen,  and  France  had  become  the 
prey  of  his  worthless  successors.  Up  to  this  the  Empress  had 
not  thought  fit  to  remonstrate  with  her  daughter  for  writing, 
concerning  Madame  Dubarry,  in  such  language  as  this: — ^  It 
'  is  pitiable  to  see  the  weakness  of  the  King  lor  Madame  Du- 

*  barry — she  is  the  silliest  and  most  impertinent  creature  that 

*  can  be  imagined.'  She  knew  that  Mer9y  had  described  the 
Aiguillon  faction,  as  '  a  set  of  rascals  who  would  not  stop  at 

*  anything  ; '  and  she  had  made  no  complaint  that  Marie  An- 
toinette had  formed  this  very  proper  estimate  of  the  Duke: — 

*  The  Archduchess  broke  out  indignantly  against  Aiguillon ; 
^  she  sketched  his  character  very  justly,  both  morally  and  in- 

*  tellectually.  .  .  .  She  regards  him  with  extraordinary  dis- 
'  like,  on  account  of  the  opinion  she  has  formed  of  his  evil 

*  qualities.  Unhappily  this  notion  is  perfectly  correct'  The 
Empress,  too,  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  Dauphin  thought 
of  Dubarry  as  she  deserved,  and  had  requested  his  wife  to  avoid 
the  favourite.     Mer9y  had  reported  thus : — ^  She  informed  me 

*  that  the  Dauphin  had  no  regard  or  esteem  for  the  Duke  of 
^  Yauguyon  and  his  son,  and  that  he  felt  the  greatest  contempt 

*  for  Dubarry  and  her  crew.' 

A  crisis,  however,  had  become  imminent :  Austria,  carefully 
withholding  the  fact  from  France,  had  been  trafficking  for  tlie 
partition  of  Poland;  and  Louis  XV.,  with  his  fickle  minister, 
was  secretly  trying  to  thwart  her  ambition.  The  Empress, 
determined  to  gain  her  object,  resolved  to  win  Aiguillon  and 
Dubarry  over ;  and  she  did  not  scruple  to  make  her  daughter 
a  tool  in  what  was  an  evil  intrigue.  Mer9y  lets  out  the  truth 
in  these  decorous  phrases : — 

*  I  will  avail  myself,  with  discretion,  of  the  permission  which  your 
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Majesty  has  given  me,  to  hold,  at  the  proper  place  and  time,  each  lan- 
guage as  will  confirm  the  King  in  his  hopes  from  your  Majestj^s  friend- 
ship ;  all  that  will  be  needful  then  will  be  to  calm  down  the  irritation 
of  ^e  Duke  of  Aiguillon,  who  is  vexed  at  the  poor  figure  he  has  made 
at  the  outset  of  his  administration.  I  fiatter  myself  that  means  will  be 
found  to  bring  him  over ;  the  good  offices  of  the  favourite  ought  not,  I 
conceive,  to  be  neglected ;  and,  with  this  object, .  it  would  be  of  im- 
portance, in  my  judgment,  that  Madame  the  Dauphiness  should,  during 
the  stay  of  the  court  at  Compi^gne,  show  such  attentions  to  the  Countess 
Dabarry  as  would  enable  me  to  turn  to  account  the  ascendency  which 
that  woman  has  obtained  over  the  King  and  his  minister.  The  slightest 
hint  fiom  your  Majesty  will  produce  the  desired  result,  and  influence 
the  Dauphiness  in  a  way  conducive  to  your  Majesty's  interests.' 

While  the  ambassador  left  no  stone  unturned  to  propitiate 
Dabarry  and  her  worthy  colleague,  the  Empress  pressed  Marie 
Antoinette  to  address,  and  to  pay  court  to^  the  reigning  sul- 
tana. The  language  to  Mer9y  is  significant : — ^  To  prevent 
'  these  calamities  and  injuries  to  the  monarchy  and  our  house^ 

*  every  means  ought  to  be  employed  ;  my  daughter  is  the' only 
'  person  who  can  render  this  service  to  her  family  and  her 
'  country.  Above  all,  she  must,  by  attention  and  kindness,  gain 
'  the  favour  of  the  King ;  she  must  try  to  anticipate  his  wishes^ 
'  and  to  cross  him  in  nothing ;  she  must  treat  the  favourite 

*  well.' 

The  Empress,  who  had  hitherto  held  up  the  daughters  of 
Louis  XY.  as  models  of  excellence,  began  now  to  find  fault 
with  them,  because  they,  and  Madame  Adelaide  especially, 
regarded  Dubarry  with  proper  contempt : — *  I  do  not  wish  to 
^  compare  myself  with  these  respectable  ladies ;  I  admire  their 
^  good  qualities  and  private  life ;  but  I  must  repeat  that  they 
'  are  not  esteemed  by  the  public  or  liked  in  their  own  circle.' 

The  youthful  Princess,  knowing  what  was  due  to  herself, 
disobeyed  for  a  time  her  mother's  injunctions,  and  disregarded 
the  smooth  words  of  Mer9y.     This  letter  is  to  her  credit : — *  I 

*  trust  yoii  will  be  satisfied  with  my  conduct.  You  may  rest 
'  assured  that  I  will  always  sacrifice  my  prejudices  and  dis- 

*  likes  so  long  as  nothing  discreditable  and  inconsistent  with 
'  honour  is  proposed  to  me.  It  would  be  a  lifelong  misfortune 
'  if  misunderstandings  were  to  arise  between  my  two  famiUes.' 

Maria  Theresa  now  became  indignant,  and  insisted  on  com- 
pliance in  these  anffry  terms  : — ^  Your  notion  that  my  minister, 
'  or  that  I  myseli,  could  give  you  advice  inconsistent  with 
'  honour,  or  even  the  mo^t  delicate  propriety,  makes  me  laugh 
^  out  •  •  .  You  must  not  only  hear  what  Mer9y  has  to  say ; 
'  you  must  follow  his  counsels  in  everything,  without  ezcep- 
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• 
'  tion ;  you  must  by  judicious  and  well  considered  conduct 

*  prove  yourself  equal  to  any  occasion.' 

The  Dauphiness  at  last  reluctantly  agreed  to  say  a  few  ciyil 
words  to  the  favourite,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  that  was 
decent  at  Versailles,  and  to  the  intense  annoyance  of  ^  Mesdames 

*  Tantes,'  as  they  were  commonly  called  in  the  young  royal 
family.  The  Empress,  however,  had  attained  her  object; 
Dubarry,  charmed  at  an  unexpected  favour,  exerted  herself  to 

fain  the  minister,  and  the  policy  of  Austria  was  successful, 
ler^ythus  exulted  over  the  result: — 'Since  Aiguillon  has 

*  become  aware  that  he  may  expect  the  kindness  and  confi- 
'  dence  which  your  Majesty  accorded  to  his  predecessor,  he 
'  has  softened  on  every  point,  even  on  that  of  the  affairs  of 
'  Poland.      He  dwells  on  this   at  present  sensibly,  and  in  a 

*  moderate  tone.     Besides  my  position  with  respect  to  the 

*  favourite  has  improved ;  I  have  begun  enlightening  her  on 
'  some  important  matters  of  politics.'  He  had  also  brought 
Marie   Antoinette   to   reason  : — *  Her   Royal   Highness  the 

*  Archduchess  listened  to  me  with  attention,  for  more  than 

*  half  an  hour,  and  assured  me  that  she  was  convinced  of  the 

*  truth  of  what  I  had  laid  before  her,  and  that  she  would  act 

*  accordingly.' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  convenient  favourite  was 
thrust  aside  when  she  was  no  longer  able  to  further  Maria 
Theresa's  projects.  After  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  the  Em- 
press-Queen took  a  high  tone  of  pharisaical  virtue  with  re- 
ference to  her  late  agent: — *  I  hope  that  I  shall  hear  no  more 

*  about  the  unfortunate  Dubarry.  I  never  treated  her  with 
'  attention,  except  so  far  as  respect  for  your  father  and  her 

*  sovereign  required.    I  trust  her  name  will  never  be  mentioned, 

*  except  to  inform  me  that  the  King  has  acted  generously  to- 

*  wards  her,  by  putting  her  into  confinement,  with  her  husband, 
'  at  a  distance  from  the  court.' 

This  correspondence  gives  us  another  instance  how  Maria 
Theresa  made  her  daughter  a  card  in  the  game  of  Austrian 
politics.  In  1778,  Joseph  II.  began  his  ambitious  career  by 
making  a  claim  to  the  Bavarian  succession,  and  declared  that 
he  would  sustain  his  rights  by  force.  His  pretensions  were 
disapproved  at  Versailles ;  the  Empress  herself  did  not  defend 
them ;  and  as  France  was  at  the  moment  embarking  in  the 
war  between  England  and  her  revolted  colonies,  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  she  would  assist  Austria  in  a  project  she  thought 
against  her  own  interests.  We  see  from  the  following  how 
Louis  XVI.  and  Maurepas  condemned  this  scheme  of  aggran- 
disement : — 
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'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  measures  taken  by  your  Majesty  in 
this  business  are  not  regarded  with  favour  here.  .  .  .  The  Queen  spoke 
to  her  husband  rather  vaguely  touching  the  Bavarian  affair,  the  devices 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  danger  of  impairing  the  alliance,  but 
the  King  answered :  "  The  ambition  of  your  relations  is  turning  every- 
^* '  thing  upside  down  ;  they  began  with  Poland ;  Bavaria  is  the  second 
"  *act — I  regret  it  on  your  account." ' 

The  Empress,  however,  reckoned  on  Marie  Antoinette; 
and  when  Frederick  the  Great  interposed  to  cross  the  policy 
of  his  youthful  rivals  she  addressed  her  daughter  in  phrases 
like  these : — 

'  The  King  of  Prussia  is  afraid  of  you,  and  of  no  one  else ;  that,  I 
acknowledge,  gives  me  great  pleasure  on  your  account  and  my  own. 
Oar  alliance,  the  only  one  that  is  natural,  and  of  use  to  both  monar- 
chies, cemented  as  it  is  by  such  tender  ties,  and  by  such  identity  of 
policy,  and  necessary,  too,  for  the  good  of  religion  and  of  millions  of 
human  beings,  is  my  dearest  object;  and  I  trust  that  in  time,  and 
through  Mer9y*s  teaching,  you  will  appreciate  its  value  and  usefulness.' 

As  is  well  known,  Frederick  invaded  Bohemia ;  whereupon 
complaints  of  France  and  entreaties  for  support  were  de- 
spatched from  Schonbrunn  in  quick  succession : — 

*  France  has  done  us  a  great  deal  of  mischief  by  her  imderhand  deal- 
ings with  the  King  of  Prussia.  We,  too,  have  felt  ourselves  in  the 
wrong  as  regards  her ;  but  that  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  shameful 
indifference  to  us  she  displays.  .  ••  .  I  entreat  of  you  to  support  Mer9y 
and  to  save  our  throne  and  your  brother's.  I  will  never  make  any  de- 
mands upon  the  King  that  can  draw  him  into  this  unhappy  war ;  but 
he  might  make  an  armed  demonstration,  he  might  designate  and  as- 
semble some  regiments,  he  might  nominate  generals  to  come  to  our  aid 
in  case  the  Hanoverians  and  others  declare  for  our  (enemies.  It  is  not 
for  the  interest  of  France  that  we  should  be  conquered  by  our  cruel 
enemy.  She  will  never  find  an  ally  at  heart  so  attached  to  her  as  we 
are.' 

Marie  Antoinette,  who  by  this  time  had  dabbled  a  gre^it 
deal  too  much  in  politics,  was  led  by  these  means  to  work  on 
the  Eingy  who,  hitherto,  stood  coldly  neutral.  France  de- 
spatched troops  to  the  Belgian  frontier ;  she  negotiated  a  peace 
in  Austrian  interests ;  and  she  advanced  to  her  ally  a  larffe 
sum  of  money,  being  herself  already  upon  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  with  her  resources  strained  to  the  utmost  Mer9y 
thus  describes  the  results  of  the  intercession  of  the  Queen  on 
behalf  of  his  sovereign : — 

'  I  have  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  assure  your  Majesty  that,  on 
this  occasion,  the  Queen  has  in  her  attitude  and  her  language  been  as 
urgent,  and  at  the  same  time  as  prudent,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  re- 
quired. She  has  contrived  to  bring  over  the  ICing  to  her  way  of  think- 
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ing,  and  to  plaj  him  off,  so  to  speak,  against  his  own  ministen.  One 
great  point  has  already  been  gained  ;  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  the 
Low  Countries,  explanations  have  been  made  to  me  from  whidi  it  will 
be  impossible  to  recede  in  the  event  of  danger  arising.  I  flatter  my- 
self this  is  not  the  only  advantage  we  shall  obtain.* 

Mer9y's  account  of  an  interview  of  the  Queen  with  Manrepas 
on  one  of  these  occasions  is  characteristic : — *  The  minister 

*  wished  to  betake  himself  to  his  usual  subterfuges,  but  the 

*  Queen,  raising  her  voice,  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  this  is  the  fourth 

*  or  fifth  time  I  have  spoken  to  you  about  these  matters,  but 

*  you  have  never  given  me  ^ny  other  answer ;  up  to  this  1 

*  have  borne  with  you,  but  things  are  now  too  serious,  and  I 
'  will  no  longer  endure  being  baffled  in  this  way." ' 

As  for  the  ambassador  of  Maria  Theresa,  we  need  not 
dwell  at  length  on  his  part  in  these  volumes.  Without  faculties 
of  a  high  order — this  is  evident  from  his  bewildered  terror 
when  the  Revolution  met  him  face  to  face — Mergy  Argenteau 
was  a  good  specimen  of  the  diplomatists  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  adroit,  supple,  thoroughly  versed  in  drawing-room 
life  and  the  arts  of -the  closet,  a  diligent  observer,  with  few 
scruples,  and  with  a  single  eye  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  his 
duty.  Though  rather  addicted  to  crooked  ways,  he  was  a 
sound  adviser  of  Marie  Antoinette  in  all  that  related  to  her 
private  affairs ;  he  told  her  of  her  faults  with  delicate  tact, 
and,  without  teasing  his  royal  pupil,  he  knew  how  to  preach 
caution  and  prudence,  the  avoiding  scandal,  and  the  importance 
of  family  union.  His  reports,  too,  to  Maria  Theresa  aje 
copious,  well-informed,  and,  no  doubt,  trustworthy ;  and  cer- 
tainly, we  think,  he  did  not  spare  Marie  Antoinette  in  these 
secret  missives,  deferential  as  was  his  bearing  to  her.  Mercji 
however,  felt  that  he  was  placed  at  Versailles  in  order  to 
second  Austrian  interests ;  in  his  eyes  everything  was  sub- 
ordinate to  this,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  any  step  that 
he  believed  would  lead  to  this  main  object  For  this  purpose, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  compromised  the  Dauphiness  in  an  un- 
worthy intrigue  ;  and  he  did  not  the  least  care  how  the  counsels 
he  gave  affected  her  position  in  her  adopted  country  provided 
Austria  derived  any  benefit.  In  a  word,  even  more  perhaps 
than  his  mistress,  he  aimed  at  making  Marie  Antoinette  sub- 
servient to  the  designs  of  Austria ;  and  he  pursued  this  object 
with  a  cool  cynicism  from  1770  to  1780,  as  afterwards  between 
1789  to  1792,  when  the  advice  he  offered  to  the  imperilled 
Queen  had  Austria,  and  Austria  alone,  in  view.  He  saw  very 
plainly  that  the  controlling  influence  which  Marie  Antobette, 
even  in  tenderest  youth,  established  over  her  weak  husband, 
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was  one  way  at  least  to  attain  this  end ;  and  assuredly  he  did 
nothing  to  check  or  deprecate  an  ascendency  useful,  as  he 
thought,  to  his  sovereign,  however  pernicious  to  the  Queen 
or  to  France.  On  the  contrary,  he  encouraged  it  by  ill-timed 
hints;  thus,  as  early  as  1773  he  wrote  in  this  gratified  strain 
to  the  Empress  : — 

'Madame  the  Dauphiness  said  there  would  be  no  fear  of  coolness 
growing  np  between  the  two  courts  if  the  Dauphin  had  any  authority 
or  could  interfere  in  public  businesB.  She  was  assured  of  the  feelings 
of  the  Prince  as  regards  the  union  between  the  two  courts ;  and,  besides, 
ffhe  would  find  no  difiiculty  in  directing  his  mind ;  the  could  fiatter 
herself  that  she  possessed  an  ascendency  over  her  husband  which*  he 
could  never  resist.  She  thereupon  explained  to  me  how  she  had  pre- 
pared the  means,  with  considerable  refiection  and  skill  in  arrangement, 
of  bringing  the  Dauphin  to  her  way  of  thinking  even  on  the  most 
trifling  occasion.  I  recognised  in  this  plan  a  series  of  observations 
which  I  had  made  at  different  times  to  her  Boyal  Highness ;  and  I  saw 
with  pleasure,  not  only  that  she  had  borne  them  in  mind,  but  had  put 
them  into  practice  more  than  I  had  ventured  to  hope.' 

When  Louis  XV.  passed  away  from  the  scene,  Mer9y  an- 
ticipated with  delight  that  Marie  Antoinette  would  be  supreme 
in  the  new  reign,  and  only  regretted  that  she  had  been  remiss 
in  establishing  her  position  before : — *  There  is  every  appear- 

*  ance  that  the  character  of  the  King  is  weak.  His  seemingly 
'  rude  manner  may  have  more  to  do  with  physical  than  with 
'  moral  qualities ;  but,  in  any  case,  I  see  as  clearly  as  possible 
'  that  the  Queen  will  be  able  to  rule  him  with  the  greatest 
'  ease  provided  she  will  take  the  trouble,  and  employ  a  few 

*  hours  each  day  in  meditating  upon  this  important  subject, 
'  and  attending  to  it.' 

As  we  see  in  these  volumes  what  the  relations  were  of 
Maria  Theresa,  Mer9y,  and  Marie  Antoinette,  we  perceive 
how  they  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  circle  that  represented 
France  at  Versailles,  and  exposed  the  young  Princess  to 
malice  and  censure.  The  interference  of  the  Empress-Queen 
in  such  affairs  as  the  etiquette  of  the  court,  caused  heart- 
burnings and  vexatious  rivalries ;  her  meddling  in  discredit- 
able palace  intrigues  led  to  sinister  gossip  and  bitter  dissen- 
sions ;  and  the  ill-will  and  dislike  which  were  thus  engendered 
found,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  mark  in  her  daughter.  It 
was,  however,  the  widespread  and  not  unfounded  opinion  that 
Marie  Antoinette  was  made  an  instniment  of  foreign  ambi- 
tion, in  her  adopted  country^  which,  from  the  outset,  did  her 
most  harm ;  unhappily  her  own  acts  and  sympathies  made  the 
impression  only  more  deep  and  certain.  The  results  were 
injurious  to  her  in  the  highest  degree ;  she  became  an  object 
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of  suspicion  and  fear  on  the  part  of  the  very  ministers  who 
bowed  down  before  her;  her  feeble  husband  was  often  an- 
noyed ;  and  even  among  the  Koyal  Family  and  highest  noblesse 
detraction  and  calumny  were  busy  with  her  name.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  fatal  cry,  the  '  Austrian  woman.' 
only  reached  the  streets  after  it  had  long  been  whispered 
about  at  Versailles ;  and  for  this  not  only  the  Queen  herself 
but  her  mother  and  Mer9y  were  greatly  to  blame. 

We  now  turn  to  Marie  Antoinette  herself — the  proud  and 
beautiful  child  of  the  Cassars,  who,  like  the  fabled  enchantress 
of  old,  passed  in  splendour  along  her  fated  path,  to  meet  ruin, 
ignominy,  and  a  tragic  death.  In  this  correspondence  we 
catch  frequent  glimpses  of  the  Princess  and  the  Queen  as 
she  appeared  in  youth,  the  bright  morning  star  of  the  raptures 
of  Burke,  the  radiant  centre  of  the  pomp  of  Versailles,  the 
vision  of  grace'  who,  as  Horace  Walpole  exclaimed,  *  put  all 
^  your  Hebes  and  Floras  to  shame.'  A  hundred  passages  in 
Mer9y's  letters  bear  >vitness  to  the  transcendent  charm  of  the 
look  and  bearing  of  this  flower  of  Austria,  with  what  majestic 
grace  she  moved  in  the  dance,  what  frank  courtesy  shone  out 
in  her  manner,  how  she  stood  forth  among  her  attendant 
train,  stamped  by  nature's  hand  with  the  air  of  Royalty.  The 
following  may  convey  a  faint  notion  of  the  brilliant  part  she 
so  often  played  in  the  scenes  of  the  vanished  world  of  Ver- 
sailles : — 

'  The  ball  opened  with  four  quadrilles ;  in  the  first  the  dress  was  the 
old  costume  of  France,  the  second  represented  a  set  of  morris  dancers, 
the  third  was  that  of  the  Queen — Tyrolese  peasants,  the  fourth  wild 
Indians.  ...  In  the  intervals  between  the  dances  the  Queen  took  occa- 
Hion  to  say  a  kind  word  to  every  one.  She  particularly  noticed  foreign 
1:idics,  among  them  Lady  Ailesbury  and  three  English  ladies.  Thej 
-Nvere  treated  by  the  Queen  with  a  grace  and  a  courtesy  which  was 
much  remarked  and  approved.  I  shall  only  add  that  the  Queen  every 
day  brings  the  elegance  of  the  Court  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection.* 

The  popularity  of  Marie  Antoinette  in  the  outer  world 
was,  at  first,  immense,  caused,  in  part,  doubtless,  by  her  own 
attractions,  and  in  part  by  a  widespread  hope  that  she  would 
inaugurate  a  new  order  of  things,  and  close  the  era  of  vice 
and  shame  which  had  clouded  the  end  of  Louis  XY.'s  reign* 
The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  celebrated  scene — ^in  appalling 
contrast  to  those  witnessed  on  the  same  spot  not  many  years 
afterwards — when  the  old  courtier  let  fall  the  happy  phrase, 
^  Madame,  is  not  the  Dauphin  jealous  ?  these  are  all  lovers,'  as 
the^  crowds  that  thronged  the  courts  of  the  Tuileries  bowed  in 
delighted  homage  to  the  astonished  Princess.  Marie  An- 
toinette describes  it  herself: — 
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'  I  shall  never  forget  our  entry  into  Paris ;  as  for  honoui*s,  we  received 
all  that  could  be  conceived ;  all  that,  however,  affected  me  less  than  the 
kindliness  and  devotion  of  the  poor  people,  who,  though  overwhelmed 
with  taxes,  were  transported  with  joy  at  seeing  us.  When  we  went  to 
walk  at  the  Tuileries  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  we  were  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  we  could  stir.  On  getting  back  we  ascended 
a  terrace,  and  remained  there  half  an  hour.  I  cannot  describe,  my 
dear  mother,  the  transports  of  delight  and  affection  which  were  ex- 
hibited at  that  moment.  Before  retiring  we  bowed  a  salute  to  the 
crowd ;  the  effect  was  excellent.  How  happy  it  is  for  those  in  our 
position  to  win  the  affection  of  a  people  so  easily.  And  yet  nothing  is 
so  precious ;  I  have  felt  this  and  I  shall  never  forget  it.* 

Welcomes  such  as  these  were  of  common  occun-ence  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  whenever  the  Queen 
appeared  in  public  : — 

*  The  Queen  went  to  the  opera  in  Paris  on  Friday  the  13th.  The 
people,  who  crowded  to  see  her  passing  by,  gave  proof  by  their  accla- 
mations of  their  extraordinary  and  heartfelt  affection  for  her ;  and  the 
same  thing  happened  when  her  Majesty  entered  the  theatre,  which  was 
crowded  to  excess.  The  opera  of  '*  Iphigenia,"  by  GlUck,  was  being 
represented.  In  the  second  act  of  this  piece  there  is  a  chorus,  in  which 
Achilles  sings  the  first  verse,  tiurning  to  his  followers  and  saying — 

*  "  Chantons,  c^l^brez  votre  reine  I  "  ' 

Instead  of  that  the  actor,  advancing  towards  the  pit  and  the  boxes,  gave 

the  words— 

'  *'  Chantons,  c^lebrons  notre  reine, 
Uhymen,  qui  sous  ses  lois  Tenchalne 
Va  nous  rendre  k  jamais  heiureux."  ' 

The  audience  took  this  up  with  extraordinary  ardour ;  all  was  shout- 
ing and  clapping  of  hands ;  and,  what  never  happened  at  the  opera 
before,  the  chorus  was  encored,  and  there  were  cries  of  "  Long  live 
* "  the  Queen,"  which  stopped  the  performance  for  several  minutes.   The. 
Queen  was  so  affected  that  she  shed  tears.' 

Beauty,  however,  and  a  truly  perfect  manner,  were  not  the 
only  charms  of  Marie  Antoinette.  She  had  many  faults,  but 
her  nature  was  good ;  and  the  impulsiveness,  which  was  a  flaw 
in  her  character,  often  showed  itself  in  quick  pleasing  sym- 
pathies. The  palled  voluptuary  Louis  XV.  was  delighted 
ivith  her  happy  attentions ;  her  winning  ways  enchanted  her 
jealous  '  aunts ; '  there  was  amiability  even  in  her  imprudent 
contempt  of  court  forms  and  the  life  of  etiquette.  These 
volumes  abound  in  instances  of  the  good  feeling  and  genuine 
kindness  she  often  displayed.  We  have  space  for  a  single 
anecdote  only : — 

*•  A  sad  accident  happened.     The  stag,  being  closely  pursued  by  the 
hounds  during  the  royal  hunt,  leaped  into  an  enclosure  in  which  the  owner 
VOL.  CXLIV.   NO.  CCXCVI.  A  A 
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was  at  work.  The  animal,  not  seeing  any  means  of  getting  out,  became 
furious,  ran  at  the  peasant  and  struck  him  two  blows  with  its  antlers, 
which  prostrated  him  and  inflicted  a  deadly  wound.  His  wife,  in  a 
state  of  despair,  rushed  towards  a  group  of  sportsmen  she  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  it  was  the  King  and  his  suite.  She  cried  out  for  help,  saying 
what  had  occurred  to  her  husband,  and  then  fell  down  in  a  swoon. 
The  King  gave  orders  that  she  should  be  attended  to,  and  having  ex- 
pressed himself  compassionately  and  in  a  kind  tone,  rode  away ;  bat 
the  Dauphiness,  who  had  come  up,  stepped  out  of  her  carriage,  ran  to 
the  woman,  made  her  smell  essenced  waters,  which  gave  her  relief, 
and  gave  her  all  the  money  she  had  on  her  person.  What  was  most 
charming,  however,  was  the  consoling  and  gentle  language  of  her  Royal 
Highness  to  the  unhappy  creature.  The  Archduchess,  quite  overconfe, 
shed  many  tears ;  and  ttie  spectators,  more  than  a  hundred  in  number, 
were  equally  moved.' 

There  was,'  however,  another  side  in  the  character  of  this 
royal  lady.  We  have  already  glanced  at  some  of  the  failings 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  even  in  her  teens  ;  these  grew  with  her 
growth,  and  became  more  manifest  as  she  passed  from  youth 
into  riper  womanhood.  The  frivolity  of  which  her  mother 
complained  became  a  passion  for  dissipation  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant and  reckless  kind,  and  her  life  was  wasted  in  a 
round  of  pleasures,  unprofitable  and  profuse,  and  often  not 
becoming.  Her  gorgeous  fStes  amazed  even  Versailles;  she 
lavished  sums  on  dress,  and  in  mere  caprices,  which  seem  in- 
credible in  this  stricter  age ;  she  rioted  in  her  gay  existence 
:as  if  France  and  its  wealth  were  her  toys  and  playthings. 
Nor  were  the  amusements  in  which  she  took  delight  always 
befitting  a  young  and  beautiful  woman ;  her  love  of  high  play 
was  almost  a  vice;  and  her  gaming  table  often  witnessed 
scenes  not  creditable  to  her  sex  or  rank.  Merjy  informs  us 
that  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. — assuredly  not  too  severe  a 
ano  ralist — sent  a  message  to  the  Queen  that — 

'  The  play  at  the  Queen's  table  at  Fontainebleau  was  like  that  in  a 
eommon  gambling-house ;  people  of  all  kinds  went  there  and  mingled 
without  decorum ;  the  Comte  D'Artois  and  the  Due  de  Chartres  dis- 
played there  every  day  some  fresh  trait  of  folly ;  and  great  scandal  was 
caused  by  the  fact  that  several  ladies  cheated.  .  .  .  Those  who  held 
the  bank  arrived  on  the  30th  of  October ;  they  acted  as  tellers  all  night 
and  during  the  morning  of  the  3 1st,  in  the  apartments  of  the  Princesse 
de  Lamballe.  The  Queen  remained  until  five  o*clock  in  the  morning. 
In  the  evening  the  Queen  directed  the  play  to  begin  again,  and  con- 
tinued playing  until  late  in  the  morning  of  the  first  of  November,  AU 
Saints  Day.' 

The  *  orgies  of  Versailles,'  as  thev  were  called  in  the  popu- 
lar slang  of  1793,  were,  in  a  word,  by  no  means  a  myth,  under 
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the  brilliant  reign  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Yet  these  extra- 
vagant tastes  of  the  Queen  were  not  perhaps  so  characteristic 
of  her^  as  her  levity  in  disregarding  conventional  rules,  which 
should  be  ever  observed  by  those  in  high  station.  Goodnatured 
and  amiable  as  she  was,  she  could  give  receptions  of  more  than 
wonted  splendour  when  Paris  was  starving  in  cold  and  want ; 
she  could  make  ruinous  demands  on  a  bewildered  minister, 
when  she  knew  the  treasury  was  all  but  bankrupt;  she 
could  select  a  season  of  peculiar  distress  for  squandering 
thousands  of  pounds  on  useless  amusements.  As  for  the  light 
scorn  with  which  she  set  at  nought,  and  cast  herself  free  from 
the  dignified  state  which,  ceremonious  and  tedious  as  it  was, 
was  nevertheless  part  of  that  furniture  of  the  throne  which,  as 
it  has  been  said,  ought  never  to  be  carelessly  touched,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  it;  assuredly,  though  she  meant  no 
wrong,  her  conduct  was  often  far  from  discreet ;  and  it  sub- 
jected her  to  misrepresentation  of  every  kind,  in  the  vitiated 
condition  of  opinion  in  France.  The  Queen  gave  ample  scope 
to  slanderers  at  Versailles,  by  her  visits  to  the  Comte  D'Artois 
and  his  bachelor  friends,  by  her  drives  to  Paris,  with  scarcely 
a  single  attendant,  by  her  ridicule  of  the  starched  ways  of  the 
court ;  and  scenes  like  these  were  not  at  all  edifying,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  people  that  had  no  longer  valid  reasons  to  love  or 
respect  Royalty,  and  were  certain  to  view  it  with  increasing 
contempt,  if  it  put  off  its  decorous  trappings,  and  exposed  itself 
to  the  public  gaze  : — 

'It is  a  matter  for  extreme  regret  that  the  Queen  habituates  herself 
entirely  to  forget  all  that  relates  to  outward  dignity,  and  I  cannot 
insist  too  much  on  the  dangerous  consequences  which  might  ensue  in 
the  case  of  a  nation  so  light  and  familiar  as  this  is.  •  .  .  The  horse- 
races gave  occasion  to  much  that  was  unfortunate,  and,  I  will  say,  un- 
becoming as  regards  the  position  held  by  the  Queen.  ...  I  went  to 
the  course  in  full  dress  and  in  my  carriage ;  on  reaching  the  rojal 
tent  I  found  there  a  large  table  spread  with  an  ample  collation,  which 
was,  so  to  speak,  fought  for  by  a  crowd  of  young  men,  unfittingly 
dressed,  who  made  wild  confusion  and  all  kinds  of  unintelligible  noises. 
In  the  midst  of  this  mob  were  the  Queen,  Madame,  Madame  d'Artois, 
Madame  Elizabeth,  Monsieur,  and  M.  le  Ck)mte  d^Artois.  This  last 
personage  kept  nmning  about,  betting,  and  complaining  whenever  he 
lost,  pitiably  excited  if  he  won,  and  rushing  among  the  people  outside 
to  encourage  his  jockeys.  He  actually  presented  to  the  Queen  a  jockey 
who  had  won  a  race.  ...  A  new  kind  of  amusement,  and  by  no  means 
a  becoming  one,  has  been  just  set  on  foot.  Happily  it  will  cease  with 
the  fine  weather.  During  the  last  month  the  bands  of  the  French  and 
Swiss  Guards  have  played  on  the  great  terrace  of  the  gardens  at  Yer- 
saiUes,  from  about  ten  o^clock  at  night  onwards ;  a  crowd  of  people^ 
ot  excepting  the  populace  of  the  town,  flock  to  the  terrace,  and  the 
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Koyal  Family  walk  about  unattended  and  almost  disguised,  in  tbe  midst 
of  the  mob.' 

These  volumes  also  clearly  bring  out  another  striking  fault 
of  Marie  Antoinette — her  bad  choice  of  friends,  and  her  love  of 
favourites.  Maria  Theresa,  as  we  have  seen,  had  warned  her 
against  her  tendency  that  way,  and  had  entreated  her  not  to 
devote  herself  to  gay  companions  of  her  own  age,  to  the  exclusion 
of  others  of  years  and  high  station.  These  counsels,  however, 
were  not  regarded ;  the  Queen  disliked  the  general  society  of 
the  court,  and,  except  with  reference  to  her  own  amusements, 
thought  representation  a  tedious  trouble  ;  and  her  delight  was 
to  shut  herself  up  at  Versailles,  in  a  little  circle  of  femde 
friends,  where,  as  she  said,  she  could  do  as  she  pleased.  Of 
the  ladies  admitted  to  this  intimacy,  Madame  de  Lamballe 
seems  to  have  been  above  reproach  ;  but  Madame  de  Polignac, 
who,  for  ten  long  years,  had  immense  influence  with  Marie 
Antoinette,  was,  with  her  satellites,  the  Vaudreuils  and 
others,  an  intriguing  and  dangrerous  person,  with  a  reputation 
by  no  means  immaculate.  Mer9y  thus  describes  this  mis- 
chievous clique : — 

'  Madame  de  Polignac  is  a  woman  of  but  little  sense,  and  is  guided 
in  her  conduct  by  very  dangerous  companions,  especially  the  Comtesse 
d^Andlau,  her  aunt,  a  person  well  known  for  her  intriguing  disposition, 
who,  twenty  years  ago,  was  dismissed  from  Court,  and  from  the  service 
of  Madame  Adelaide,  for  having  obtained  some  improper  books  for  that 
princess.  .  .  .  Her  niece  has,  doubtless  from  this  source,  derived  very 
bad  and  unbecoming  notions ;  among  other  things,  she  aflTects.  to  be 
superior  to  what  weak  and  wrong-headed  people  call  prejudices.  This 
young  lady  parades  a  lover,  or  at  least  appears  to  have  one,  without 
caring  for  the  remarks  of  the  public.  .  .  .  His  name  is  the  (borate  de 
Vaudreuil.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  went  with  the  Queen  to  a  reception  of 
the  Princesse  de  Gu6m^nle ;  he  was  shocked  at  the  kind  of  people  he 
met  there,  and  the  license  that  prevailed.' 

The  injury  done  to  Marie  Antoinette  by  these  intimacies 
was  very  great.  They  aflfected  even  her  conduct  as  a  Queen 
when,  as  we  shall  see,  she  interfered  in  politics;  but  their 
Eocial  consequences  were  even  more  deplorable.  She  secretly 
exasperated  many  of  the  high  noblesse  by  giving  herself 
up  to  a  worthless  coterie  ;  and  she  had  not  been  five  years  on 
the  throne  before  bitter  tongues  had  begun  to  complain  that 
Her  Majesty  did  not  know  her  place.  Mer9y  thus  glances  at 
these  heart-burnings,  and  even  adds  that  the  *  favour  shown 
*  the  Polignacs '  had  caused  persons  of  rank  not  to  appear  at 
court : — 

*  It  is  a  long  time  since  Versailles  has  been  so  deserted  as  it  is  this 
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winter,  and  it  may  become  even  more  so,  if  the  causes  of  the  jealousies 
and  bad  feeling  which  have  had  this  disagreeable  result  should  be 
allowed  to  continue.  Her  Majesty  treats  every  one  presented  to  her 
with  kindness  and  grace,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  little  party 
of  them  whom  the  Queen  calls  her  "  set "  causes  a  great  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  keep  away,  and  prevents  them  paying  their 
respects.  .  .  .  The  Due  de  Goigny  was  lately  obliged  to  use  his  in- 
fluence with  the  Queen  to  permit  her  lady-in-waiting  and  lady  of 
honour  to  have  the  entrees  which  are  their  right  in  virtue  of  their  office  ; 
and  though  they  were  admitted  this  did  not  stop  complaints,  still  leas 
put  an  end  to  the  excessive  jealousy  occasioned  by  the  Comtesse  Jules 
de  Polignac,  who  spends  nearly  the  whole  day  with  the  Queen.' 

The  pernicious  effects  of  this  passion  for  favourites  was  also 
seen  in  another  direction.  The  Queen  thought  she  could 
never  do  enough  for  the  artful  friends  she  had  taken  to  her 
heart ;  and  she  recklessly  employed  her  enormous  influence  in 
soliciting,  nay  in  demanding,  places  and  honours  for  her 
cherished  clique  and  all  connected  with  it.  A  whole  brood  of 
Polignacs  and  others  were  quartered  upon  the  pension  list  to 
gratify  a  set  of  fair-faced  harpies ;  and  young  fops  and  dandies 
of  the  charmed  circle  were  thrust  into  high  places  in  the  State, 
to  please  the  caprices  of  Marie  Antoinette,  against  the  ex- 
pressed wish  of  the  King  and  his  ministers.  Abuses  of  this 
kind  were,  no  doubt,  common  at  Versailles ;  but  instances 
such  as  those  recorded  by  Mer9y.were  too  much  even  for  the 
opinion  of  the  place : — 

'  The  Comtesse  Jules  de  Polignac  has  made  a  disgraceful  use  of  he 
influence  in  favour  of  the  Comte  de  Vaudreuil,  a  personage  a  great  deal 
too  intimate  with  her.  Having  property  in  the  French  Indies,  which 
cannot  be  realised  in  war-time,  he  has  become  embarrassed ;  and  the 
Comtesse  de  Polignac  sees  no  other  means  of  relieving  him,  but  pro- 
curing 30,000  livres  a  year  from  the  royal  treasury  so  long  as  the  war 
continues.  The  Queen  has  imdertaken  to  support  this  demand.  .  .  . 
The  Comtesse,  too,  has  of  late  been  extremely  occupied  in  trying  to 
secure  a  large  fortune  for  her  own  family ;  and  nothing  less  is  thought 
of  than  obtaining  for  her,  as  a  free  gift,  a  royal  estate  of  100,000  iivrea  a 
year.' 

This  favouritism,  in  a  word,  caused  wide-spread  disgust ;  and 
increased  the  strength  of  the  hostile  parties,  which,  headed 
even  by  Princes  of  the  Blood,  decried  the  Queen  even  in  the 
first  years  of  her  marriage.  The  questionable  friendships,  too, 
of  Marie  Antoinette  had,  no  doubt,  a  bad  effect  on  her  cha- 
racter, and  encouraged  much  that  was  bad  in  her  tendencies. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  believe  that  she  was  an  unfaithful  wife  ; 
the  tales  of  the  Besenvals  and  Lauzuns  were,  it  is  quite 
certain,  mere  base  inventions;  and  the  devotion  she  showed 
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for  Louis  XVI.,  when  the  hour  of  trial  and  affliction  came; 
still  more,  perhaps,  the  esteem  felt  for  her,  by  her  admirable 
sister-in-law,  Madame  Elizabeth,  are  signs  that  her  heart  had 
not  been  corrupted.  But  the  levity  of  her  disposition  was  not 
improved  by  the  light  associates  she  gathered  around  her;  and 
this  conversation  with  her  reader  the  Abb6  Vermond  lets  \y& 
see  what  was  thought  of  her  friends  by  one  who  had  the  best 
means  of  knowing,  and  conveys  rather  a  painful  impression  as 
to  her  judgment  and  sense  of  self-respect : — 

'  The  subject  was  a  priest,  who  had  been  her  confessor  at  YieniuL 
"  His  idea,"  she  said,  "  was  to  make  me  devote.'^  "  How  could  he  do 
that,"  replied  the  abbe ;  "  for  my  part  I  could  not  make  you  even 
rational.  For  instance,"  he  continued,  "  you  have  become  extremely 
liberal  in  your  views  as  regards  the  morals  of  your  iriends.  I  could 
show  that,  at  your  age,  such  indulgence,  especially  in  the  case  of 
women,  is  injurious  to  you ; — but  admit  that  you  do  not  look  too 
closely  at  the  conduct  and  reputation  of  a  lady  whom  you  make  a 
friend,  simply  because  she  is  amiable — I  excuse  it,  though  this  is 
not  the  code  of  morals  of  a  priest.  But  it  does  you  an  infinity  of 
mischief  that  misconduct,  nay,  bad  living  and  evil  reputations,  have 
literally  become  titles  for  admission  into  your  society.  For  some  time 
past  you  have  not  even  been  prudent  enough  to  keep  up  your  ac- 
quaintance with  ladies  who  are  supposed  to  be  sensible,  and  to  have  a 
good  character."  The  Queen  listened  with  a  smile,  and,  so  to  speak, 
approved  of  this  sermon.' 

The  Queen,  too,  under  these  evil  influences,  more  than  ever 
conducted  herself  in  a  Way  that,  to  say  the  very  least,  was  far 
from  becoming.  Making  every  allowance  for  her  dislike  of 
restraints,  the  freedoms  which  she  could  permit  to  courtiers 
who  hung  on  the  skirts  of  the  Polignac  set,  were,  as  we  sec 
from  the  following,  most  blameable;  those  acquainted  with 
the  scandals  of  the  time  will  recollect  how  the  name  of  the 
Due  de  Coigny  was  mixed  up  with  her  own  by  evil  report  :— 

*  The  Due  de  Coigny,  the  Due  de  Guines,  the  Comte  Esterhazy,  and 
the  Baron  de  Besenval  were  allowed  to  remain  with  the  Queen  while 
she  had  the  measles.  .  .  .  These  four  personages  took  possession  of  the 
private  room  of  her  Majesty,  and  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  raorning 
until  eleven  at  night  they  left  it  only  for  their  meals.  .  .  All  this  ended 
in  very  disagreeable  gossip;  bad  jokes  were  made  even  at  court;  and 
people  began  to  ask  what  four  ladies  were  to  be  chosen  to  nurse  the 
King  in  the  event  of  his  becoming  ill.  The  four  gentlemen  had  scarcely 
installed  themselves  in  their  post  before  they  declared  they  would  watch 
at  the  Queen's  bedside  all  night.' 

Marie  Antoinette,  as  is  well  known,  was  for  years  only  a 
wife  in  name.  We  shall  not  glance  at  the  prurient  gossip  of 
French  writers  on  this  topic;  still  less  shall  we  notice  the 
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coarse  calumnies  of  Michelet  and  historians  of  his  school  with 
regard  to  what  they  assert  was  the  conduct  of  Maria  Theresa 
in  this  matter.  The  misfortune,  however,  of  Louis  XVI. 
undoubtedly  placed  him  in  a  position  of  humiliation  as  respects 
his  consort ;  and  the  ascendency  which,  in  any  case,  she  would 
have  acquired  over  his  weak  nature,  soon  grew  into  complete- 
domination.  The  young  Queen  ruled  the  King  less  by  address, 
than  fear,  though  when,  in  time,  she  became  a  mother,  attach- 
ment ripened  if  her  power  remained.  Mer9y  describes  what, 
in  the  first  years  of  the  reign,  were  her  sentiments  towards  her 
nominal  husband : — 

*  The  Queen  persists  in  her  estimate  of  the  feeble  character  of  the 
King ;  she  thinks  it  feebler  than  it  really  is.  From  this  she  concludes 
that,  having  obtained  a  marked  ascendency  over  her  lord,  she  will 
always  possess  the  means  of  subjugating  him  ;  that,  accordingly,  nothing 
more  is  to  be  done  or  wished  for  in  this  matter ;  that,  as  the  King  does^ 
not  care  for  her  attentions,  it  would  be  putting  herself  gratuitously  out 
to  show  him  any  ;  and  that  as  she  can  govern  him  by  fear,  that  method 
is  as  certain,  shorter,  and  more  convenient  than  that  of  courtesies  and 
affection.' 

In  the  relations,  too,  of  Marie  Antoinette  with  Louis  XVI. 
at  this  period,  we  catch  glimpses  of  scorn  and  contempt  on  her 
part,  which  we  can  only  describe  as  very  unpleasing.  These 
sentiments,  too,  are  less  those  of  injured  womanhood  and 
blighted  hope  than  of  a  thoughtless  and  rather  unfeeling 
nature.  The  following  letter  from  the  Queen  to  Count 
Rosenberg — an  Austrian  high  in  the  Imperial  service — must 
be  regretted  by  every  admirer  of  her ;  it  simply  admits  of  no 
excuse.  Our  readers  will  note  the  bitterness  veiled  in  the 
classical  allusions  of  the  indiscreet  writer : — 

*"  My  tastes  are  not  the  same  as  the  King's — he  cares  only  for  hunting 
and  tradespeople's  work.  You  will  allow  that  I  would  not  look  well  in 
a  forge ;  I  would  not  play  the  part  of  Vulcan,  and  that  of  Venus  might 
displease  him  more  than  my  ordinary  pursuits,  which  he  does  not  blame. 
.  .  .  You  have  perhaps  heard  of  the  audience  I  gave  the  Due  de  Choiseul 
at  Kheims.  So  much  has  been  said  about  it  that  I  daresay  old  Mau- 
repas  has  been  afraid  to  go  to  sleep  in  his  own  bouse.  You  will  readily 
believe  that  I  did  not  see  him  without  mentioning  the  matter  to  the 
King ;  but  you  would  never  guess  the  arts  I  employed  not  to  seem  to 
aak  leave.  I  told  him  that  I  wished  to  see  M.  de  Choiseul  alone,  and 
that  my  only  difficulty  was  the  day.  1  played  my  part  so  well  that  the 
poor  man  settled  himself  the  time.  I  think  I  made  good  use  of  a  lady's 
right  in  this  afiair.' 

The  conjugal  relations  of  Marie  Antoinette  at  this  period 
bring  out,  in  a  word,  all  that  was  least  gracious  and  fair  in 
her  character.     Having  completely  mastered  Louis  XVI. — her 
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mother^  however,  it  should  be  said  for  her,  and  Mer§y  left 
nothing  undone,  we  have  seen,  to  encourage  her  to  obtain  this 
ascendency — it  was  inevitable  that,  in  the  existing  condition 
of  France,  her  authority  would  be  felt  in  the  State.  Her 
power  in  the  effete  despotism,  which  was  then  the  Grovern- 
ment,  became  supreme ;  and  through  her  influence  over  the 
King  and  ministers,  who  did  not  venture  to  cross  her  purposes, 
she,  in  a  great  measure,  directed  the  monarchy.  Thus  she 
dismissed  Aiguillon  at  a  moment's  notice;  and  it  may  be 
observed,  this  was  against  the  wish  of  the  Empress-Queen  and 
of  Mer9y,  who  had  their  own  reasons  for  keeping  in  oflice  an 
incapable  and  complaisant  courtier.  Mere  personal  motives 
guided  her  conduct: — 

'  I  am  quite  convinced  that,  owing  to  her  inability  to  conquer  her 
spite,  the  Queen  alone  has  caused  the  retirement  of  the  Due  d^ Aiguil- 
lon. But  for  this  he  would  have  remained  in  office,  as  I  could  clearly 
prove.  The  King  had  made  up  his  mind  to  keep  the  minister  a  good 
time  yet ;  it  was  only  upon  the  pressing  and  repeated  instances  of  the 
Queen  that  he  was  sent  away.  No  doubt  this  shows  how  great  is  the 
influence  of  the  Queen,  but  I  much  regret  the  use  she  made  of  it  on 
this  occasion;  first,  because  her  conduct  was  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  re- 
venge, nnd  secondly  because  her  animosity  did  not  yield  to  the  reasons 
placed  before  her  in  your  Majesty's  interests.' 

Louis  XVI.,  strange  to  say,  had  the  firmness  to  refuse 
to  reinstate  Choiseul  in  power — he  believed  that  the  duke 
had  caused  his  father's  death — even  at  the  bidding  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  who  in  this  instance,  too,  did  not  please  bar 
mother.  But  she  evidently  had  a  commanding  influence  in 
the  administration  of  the  veteran  Maurepas : — 

*  The  Queen  ought  to  have  the  two  or  three  principal  minietera  of 
the  King  devoted  to  her ;  these  personages  should  be  attached  to  the 
Queen  through  the  protection  she  affords  them.  The  present  conjunc- 
ture is  favourable  to  this  project.  The  Comte  de  Maurepas,  and 
MM.  Turgot  and  de  Malesherbes,  especially  the  two  last,  are  most 
willing  to  put  themselves  at  the  disposition  of  the  Queen.  .  .  .  The 
respectful  and  attentive  attitude  of  the  ministers  towards  the  Queen  is 
the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  ascendency  this  august  princess  has 
over  her  consort,  and  this  ascendency  is  continually  increasing.' 

Though  Choiseul,  too,  remained  out  of  ofece,  his  following, 
the  Besenvals  and  others,  had  much  influence  through  the 
interposition  of  the  Queen : — *  The  Queen  is  at  this  moment 
'  besieged  by  the  partisans  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  who  are 
'  acting  badly  and  making  use  of  the  power  they  enjoy  for 
'  their  own  personal  ends.  .  •  •  The  Baron  de  Besenval  is  one 
*  of  the  great  agents  of  this  faction ;  he  is  still  in  favour  with 
'  the  Queen,  and  I  shall  try  to  lessen  this  inconvenience.' 
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As  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Queen  used  the  authority 
she  had  made  her  own — the  character  of  her  rule  in  a  word^ 
it  comes  out  fully  in  these  volumes.  Mer9y,  like  Mirabeau 
and  Barnave>  tells  us  that  the  character  of  Marie  Antoinette 
was  strong,  and  that  naturally  her  intellect  \^as  acute  and 
clear.  But  she  was  so  impulsive  that  her  resolves  were  usually 
vehement  and  unwise  caprices ;  she  was  so  ignorant  and  un- 
trained in  aifairs  that  she  seldom  looked  below  the  surface  of 
things,  or  formed  a  mature  judgment  on  any  subject ;  and  her 
talents  were  marred  and  made  worse  than  useless  by  these 
conspicuous  and  dangerous  faults.  Being  such,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that,  at  this  period,  she  had  no  fixed  views  as 
to  the  government  of  France  or  the  state  of  the  monarchy ; 
and  there  is  not  a  trace  in  her  of  the  political  insight  which 
distinguished  her  far  more  profound  parent.  She  held,  indeed, 
to  the  alliance  with  Austria,  but  for  family  reasons,  and  from 
mere  habit,  not  from  a  perception  of  its  true  bearings ;  and 
she,  perhaps,  favoured  the  American  cause,  chiefly,  it  is  said, 
because  M.  de  Lafayette  happened  to  stand  well,  at  the  time, 
in  her  graces.  In  fact,  politics  were  with  her  a  game  for  the 
gratification  of  personal  wishes ;  and,  apart  from  the  advan- 
tages she  derived  from  it,  she  looked  on  government  as  an  aifair 
of  royal  inclinations,  tastes,  and  caprices.  This  is  evident  from 
a  hundred  passages  in  this  work.  We  have  seen  why  she 
dismissed  Aiguillon.  This  is  her  own  account  of  the  dismissal 
of  another  minister,  who^  though  in  no  sense  a  capable  man, 
had  been  fifty  years  in  the  service  of  the  State  : — *  We  have 
'  at  last  got  rid  of  M.  de  la  Yrilliere.  He  is  somewhat  hard  of 
^  hearing,  but  at  last  understood  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  go, 
'  for  fear  the  door  would  be  shut  in  his  face.' 

The  mere  acts  of  power  of  the  Queen  at  this  period,  and  her 
attempts  to  direct  the  course  of  politics,  had  not  perhaps  en- 
tirely bad  effects.  She  made,  however,  one  immense  mistake, 
and  the  consequences  were  disastrous  to  herself  and  to  France. 
In  1774-5,  Turgot  became  virtually  chief  minister;  and,  as  is 
well  known,  the  reforms  proposed  by  that  great  man  were 
perhaps  the  last  of  the  sibyl's  leaves  for  the  purblind  court. 
Marie  Antoinette,  however,  more  than  anyone  else>  contri- 
buted to  the  fall  of  this  true  statesman ;  it  is  melancholy  to 
read  Mer9y's  account,  and  to  reflect  how  much  turned  on  this 
niere  display  of  caprice : — 

*  The  Controller-General,  aware  of  the  hatred  the  Queen  has  for  him, 
Was  mainly  influenced  by  this  reason  to  quit  his  post.  The  Queen  had 
intended  to  obtain  from  the  King  not  only  that  Turgot  sliould  be  dis- 
miased,  but  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Bastille ;  and  the  strongest 
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representations  were  necessary  to  check  the  effects  of  her  anger.  As 
the  Controller-General  had  the  highest  reputation  for  probity,  and  was 
generally  esteemed  by  the  people,  it  is  unfortunate  that  his  retirement 
is  due,  in  part,  to  the  Queen.' 

The  secret  influence  of  the  Queen,  besides,  in  the  Govern- 
ment was  extremely  hurtful.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
manner  in  which  she  gorged  favourites  with  the  wealth  of  the 
State ;  suffice  it  here  to  say  that,  under  her  auspices,  abuses  of 
the  same  kind  were  frequent,  even  in  the  highest  posts  of  the 
monarchy.  The  Queen  caused  the  King  to  make  or  change 
intendants  and  governors  of  provinces  as  she  pleased ;  admirals 
of  her  selection  controlled  the  fleets ;  generals  passed  from  her 
boudoir  to  the  station  or  the  camp.  The  following  is  one 
only  of  a  hundred  instances  of  this  mischievous  corruption  of 
the  public  service  : — 

*  At  the  request  of  the  Queen,  the  King  had  promised  the  staff  of  a 
marshal  to  the  Due  de  Fitz- James,  who  had  no  title  to  such  a  distinc- 
tion on  account  of  eminent  service.  When  the  King  brought  the  ap- 
pointment under  the  consideration  of  the  Council,  the  Comte  de  Muj 
made  a  formal  objection,  reminding  him  of  the  number  of  general 
officers  who  by  seniority  and  service  had  a  prior  claim.  The  King, 
much  surprised,  declared  that  he  would  not  fulfil  his  promise.  The 
Due  de  Fitz-James,  however,  who  had  been  apprised  that  his  expecta- 
tions would  be  realised,  was  in  waiting  in  the  ante-chamber  of  the  coun- 
cil-room, in  order  to  make  his  acknowledgments  in  person.  Loud  com- 
plaints were  heard  in  the  circle  of  the  Queen  when  the  result  of  the 
decision  of  the  Council  became  known ;  the  King  thought  he  could  set 
it  at  rest  by  nominating  seven  marslials  at  the  same  time,  the  Due  de 
Fitz- James  being  one ;  but  the  public  was  astounded  at  this  indis- 
criminate promotion,  which  was  not  justified  by  the  merits  of  the 
officers  selected.  Many  satirical  songs  were  made  about  the  new  mar- 
shals ;  the  most  popular  was  one  which  compared  them  to  the  seven 
capital  sins.' 

A  remarkable  letter  of  Joseph  II.  in  these  volumes  con- 
tains this  opinion  of  the  Emperor  on  the  conduct  of  the  Queen 
with  regard  to  the  King  and  affairs  of  State : — 

*  Why  have  you  taken  upon  yourself,  my  dear  sister,  to  dismiss  one 
minister,  to  cause  another  to  be  sent  to  his  country  house,  to  obtain 
high  office  for  this  person  or  that,  to  seciure  for  another  a  favourable 
judgment  in  a  lawsuit,  to  create  a  new  and  expensive  post  at  court,  in 
fine,  to  discourse  about  public  affairs  and  to  employ  language  by  no 
means  suitable  to  your  condition  ?  Have  you  ever  put  to  yourself  the 
question,  by  what  right  do  you  mix  yourself  up  in  the  business  of  the 
French  monarchy  ?  What  nave  been  your  studies — what  acquirements 
have  you  that  can  make  you  presume  to  think  that  your  advice  or 
opinion  can  be  good  for  anything,  especially  on  matters  that  require 
such  extensive  knowledge?  .  .  .  Give  up  all  these  petty  intrigues; 
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have  nothing  to  do  with  public  business,  keep  away  and  avoid  those 
who  seek  to  involve  you  in  it.  Apply  yourself  earnestly  to  deserve  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  the  King ;  it  is  the  duty  of  your  station,  it  is 
the  only  interest  you  ought  to  possess.' 

These  volumes  prove,  too,  that  Marie  Antoinette,  in  public 
and  private  life  alike,  was  naturally  domineering  and  proud, 
that  a  vein  of  imperiousness  ran  through  what  was  really 
good  and  kind  in  her.  We  have  already  noticed  the  arrogant 
tone  she  could  adopt  to  her  submissive  husband ;  and  the  same 
spirit  breathes  in  passages  in  this  work  in  which  she  glances  at 
politics  and  affairs  of  state.  The  '  insolence,'  in  fact,  which 
was  laid  to  her  charge  by  critics  like  Madame  Koland  and 
others,  comes  out  plainly  whenever  she  thinks  the  divinity  of 
kingship  even  remotely  touched ;  and  national  aspirations  and 
the  popular  voice  were  regarded  by  her  with  indifference  or 
contempt.  Thus,  when  still  a  child,  she  approved  with  glee 
the  coiip  dCetat  of  Maup^ou  and  Terray,  as,  when  queen,  she 
approved  the  violence  of  Brienne ;  thus  she  peremptorily 
ordered  the  *  immediate  suppression '  of  '  libels '  which  *  dealt 
'  with  public  affairs,'  just  as,  years  afterwards,  she  wished  to 
put  down  the  *  mobs  of  Paris,'  which  had  sacked  the  Bastille  ; 
thus  she  dismissed  Turgot,  although  she  knew  he  was  backed 
by  the  public  opinion  of  France,  just  as  in  1789  she  dismissed 
Necker,  and  would  have  brouglit  the  States-General  sum- 
marily to  a  close.  Such  sentiments  were,  no  doubt,  those  of 
more  than  one  sovereign  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  they 
were  very  characteristic  of  Marie  Antoinette  ;  and  they  were 
congenial  to  her  proud  nature  in  whatever  degree  we  may 
ascribe  them,  to  the  associations  of  her  life,  and  a  faulty  train- 
ing. One  other  defect,  too,  in  this  singular  woman  was  a 
habit  of  playing  a  part  when  it  suited  her  purpose,  which  could 
even  deepen  into  dissimulation.  Maria  Theresa  often  dwelt 
on  this  fault,  which  she  thought  more  dangerous  than  any 
other : — *  She  can  cleverly  give  a  plausible  turn  to  things, 
'  even  at  the  expense  of  truth.  ...  I  fear  that  she  is  not  sin- 

*  cere.  .  .  ,   She  is  self-willed,  and  determined  to  carry  her 
'  point  in  every  thing ;   very  capable  of  dissembling,  and  of 

*  going  her  own  way  in  spite  of  remonstrances.' 

This  work  supplies  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  occasional 
double-dealing  of  Marie  Antoinette.  The  Comte  de  Guines, 
one  of  the  Choiseul  following,  had  fallen  into  disgrace  through 
the  arts  of  Aiguillon ;  and  though  he  had  been  acquitted  in  a 
trial  in  which  the  Queen  secretly  interfered  for  him,  he  was 
nevertheless  out  of  favour  at  Court.  In  1776  he  lost  the  embassy 
to  St.  James's ;  and  Turgot  and  Malesherbes  who  thought  ill 
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of  him,  recommended^  it  would  appear,  his  removal  from  the 
post.  This  aroused  the  resentment  of  the  Queen,  but  she 
took  care  to  keep  her  counsels  to  herself;  hardly  deigned  to 
notice  M.  De  Guines  at  Versailles ;  and  was  to  outward  seem- 
ing all  smiles  to  Turgot,  until  she  had  wrung  from  the  yielding 
King  a  patent  that  made  De  G  nines  a  duke,  and  had  compassed 
the  fall  of  the  great  minister : — 

*The  power  which  the  King  has  bestowed  on  M.  de  Gaines  in 
making  him  a  duke  is  the  work  of  the  Queen.  This  Princess  has  con- 
ducted herself  in  the  affair  with  a  secresy  and  a  skill  beyond  her  age. 
She  did  not  say  a  word  to  M.  de  Guines  in  public  during  all  the  time; 
it  was  thought  she  had  given  him  up.  Yet,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  striking 
proof  appears  of  her  paramount  influence  ;  there  can  be  no  longer  a 
doubt  of  her  power  over  the  King.  ,  .  .  She  had  insisted  on  the  dis- 
missal of  Turgot  on  the  same  occasion.* 

As  we  read  this,  we  are  obliged  to  recollect  how  the  Queen 
acted  at  a  very  different  time;  how  she  endeavoured  to  turn  the 
Revolution  back  by  finesse,  intrigue,  and  arts  of  the  kind;  how 
she  spoke  smoothly  to  Barnave  and  others,  while  she  beckoned 
to  Austria  across  the  Rhine. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Queen  ruled  the  King  and  France 
was  another  cause  of  offence  at  Versailles ;  more  especially  as 
this  line  of  conduct  was  supposed  to  have  been  laid  down  at 
Vienna.  We  see  in  these  volumes  what  discontent  she  pro- 
voked even  upon  this  ground  alone  ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable 
with  what  misgivings  her  mother  surveyed  her  splendid  state. 
Over  and  over  again  Maria  Theresa  wrote  deliberately  to 
Mer9y  that  *  her  daughter  was  lost,'  if  she  went  on  in  her  ill- 
judged  ways;  over  and  over  again  she  declared  that  a  sad 
future  was  opening  for  her  '  beloved  Antoinette.'  The  follow- 
ing letter,  written  upon  the  news  of  the  death  of  Louis  XV., 
shows  that,  even  at  that  time,  the  Empress- Queen  had  dark 
forebodings  as  to  the  destiny  of  her  child : — *  I  am  deeply 

*  affected  by  this  intelligence,  and  still  more  so  when  I  reflect 
^  on  what  may  be  the  lot  of  .my  daughter.     She  can  only  be  at 

*  the  height  of  greatness,  or  very  unfortunate.  The  situation 
^  of  the  new  King,  of  his  ministers,  and  of  France  herself,  is  not 

*  reassuring ;  she,  too,  is  very  young ;  has  never  applied  herself 
'  to  business,  will  never  do  so  except  with  great  difficulty. 
^  Her  days  of  happiness  I  consider  gone  for  ever.' 

Such  was  Marie  Antoinette  in  the  flower  of  her  youth,  while 
she  basked  in  the  summer  sun  of  life  before  the  tempest 
gathered  in  darkness  around  her.  She  had  some  amiable  and 
good  qualities ;  her  intellect,  had  it  been  properly  trained,  was 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  her  sex ;  she  was  not  incapable  of 
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firm  resolves,  and  ^ve  discredit  what  a  thousand  slanderous 
tongues  have  said  of  her  good  name  and  her  conjugal  faith. 
Bat  she  was,  not  the  less,  that  unpleasing  contrast,  a  fair  woman 
iivith  little  discretion ;  and,  while  with  a  disposition  almost  un- 
tutored, she  was  impetuous  and  light  in  thought  and  act, 
nature  had  made  her  somewhat  imperious  and  hard,  fond  of 
self-indulgence  and  eajrer  for  power.  Sent,  as  she  was,  from 
Vienna  while  still  a  child,  placed  in  the  perilous  sphere  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  with  the  associations  that  surrounded  her  life,  it  is 
not  surprising  that,  with  such  a  character,  she  should  have 
committed  many  and  grievous  errors ;  that  she  should  readily 
have  listened  to  Austrian  counsels,  should  have  launched 
giddily  into  wild  extravagance,  should  have  scorned  old  ways, 
and  become  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  favourites  and  bad  flat- 
terers, should  have  fashioned  to  her  will  a  feeble  husband, 
should  have  rashly  meddled  with  affaira  of  state,  and  have 
acted  recklessly  in  this  position.  To  judge  Marie  Antoinette 
fairly,  even  at  this  period  of  her  career,  we  must  consider  not 
only  her  essential  qualities,  but  the  peculiarities  of  her  situa- 
tion in  France ;  it  is  because  they  have  not  done  this  that  so 
many  French  writers  have  been  unjust  to  her ;  and  when  the 
examination  has  been  rightly  made,  we  find  in  her,  indeed, 
much  that  is  flawed  and  imperfect,  many  blemishes  that  oflfend 
the  sight,  yet  much,  too,  that  is  really  pleasant  and  attractive. 
Yet  it  is  not  strange  that  this  ill-fated  princess  should  have 
seemed  almost  a  prodigy  of  evil  to  thousands  among  the  gene- 
ration of  Frenchmen  who  had  grown  up  to  manhood  in  1789. 
It  was  the  singular  misfortune  of  Marie  Antoinette  that  she 
made  numerous  and  unrelenting  enemies  in  almost  every  sphere 
where  opinion  was  formed  ;  and  the  reports  against  her  which 
spread  from  Versailles,  especially  as  her  own  conduct  gave 
colour  to  them,  were  eagerly  caught  up  in  the  observant  capi- 
tal, and  thence  penetrated  far  into  the  nation.  What  must 
have  been  the  feelings  of  the  better  class  of  Frenchmen 
when  they  heard  that  a  light  and  designing  woman  was  making 
France  a  mere  tool  of  Austria,  was  keeping  the  King  in  a 
state  of  bondage,  had  blighted  the  hopes  of  the  realm  by  dis- 
missing Xurgot  ?  What  must  Marie  Antoinette  have  seemed 
♦in  the  eyes  of  those  who,  week  after  week,  read  that  her 
lovers  rioted  on  the  public  wealth,  and  that  her  life  was  a 
round  of  gilded  sin,  and  who  could  note  how  this  fine  lady 
made  herself  superior,  as  it  were,  to  Royalty,  trailed  its  state 
through  the  mire  with  gav  insolence,  exposed  its  weaknesses  to 
the  prying  multitude  ?  What  must  have  been  the  thoughts  of 
the  starving  crowds  which  gathered  in  the  streets  and  ways  of 
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Paris,  when  they  were  told  that  what  would  relieve  their  misery 
was  wasted  by  a  crowned  harlot  at  Versailles,  when  they  be- 
held the  Queen  parading  her  state  indifferent  apparently  to 
their  life  of  misery  ?  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that 
Marie  Antoinette  should  have  been  a  name  of  evil  in  France, 
even  before  1790-3;  and  it  is  less  strange,  perhaps,  that  ever 
since,  she  has  found  numerous  censors  in  French  opinion.  To 
those  who  have  no  part  in  the  fortunes  of  France,  to  whom  her 
annals  are  merely  a  stirring  drama,  the  heroism  of  the  woman 
in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  her  constancy  in  enduring  affliction, 
may  seem  to  efface  her  many  faults ;  and  in  their  eyes  a  tragic 
and  cruel  death  may  transform  her  into  a  suffering  martyr. 
But  the  French  people  cannot  lightly  forget  the  part  played 
by  Marie  Antoinette  in  what  was  for  them  a  crisis  of  fate ;  they 
have  rightly  judged  that  she  passionately  opposed  the  Revolu- 
tion, even  in  its  just  changes ;  they  know  that  the  very  virtues 
of  which  she  gave  proof  made  her  but  a  more  dangerous  and 
powerful  enemy.  What,  too,  we  vrill  add,  would  have  been 
the  verdict  of  history  on  her  had  the  Queen  won  the  terrible 
game  she  most  certainly  played — had  a  Holy  Alliance  of 
armed  despots  restored  the  old  monarchy  by  mere  brute  force, 
had  Brunswick  handed  her  back  a  crown  amidst  the  ruins  and 
blood  of  a  sacked  capital  ? 

Other  members  of  the  Royal  Family  of  France  pass  life- 
like before  us  in  these  volumes.  The  undignified  form  of 
Louis  XYI.  shrinks  behind  that  of  his  illustrious  consort; 
and  his  awkward  manner,  his  sullen  ways,  his  tastes  for  mere 
mechanical  crafts,  his  immoderate  passion  for  the  chase  and 
the  gun,  make  up  a  character  that  does  not  please.  Yet  there 
was  real  good  in  that  dull  exterior.  Mer9y  tells  us,  in  a  num- 
ber of  passages,  that  the  King  had  much  good  sense  and  intel- 
ligence ;  he  was  diligent  in  business,  simply  good,  and  scrupu- 
lous, and  frugal  in  his  own  habits.  At  heart  he  was  sincere 
and  honest,  as  numerous  anecdotes  in  this  book  show ;  and  it 
is  melancholy  to  reflect  how,  in  his  case,  the  vacillation  of 
weakness  was  mistaken  for  guile.  Marie  Antoinette  repeatedly 
wrote  of  him  thus : — *  The  more  I  see  of  the  three  brothers,  the 

*  more  I  am  convinced  that  had  I  to  choose  between  them  I 
'  should  take  the  one  whom  Providence  has  given  me  as  ft, 

*  husband.  His  character  is  truthful ;  although  his  manner  is 
'  awkward,  he  is  to  me  all  attentions  and  kindness.'  Mer9y} 
too,  ascribes  to  him  the  like  qualities  : — ^  Under  a  somewhat 
'  rude  exterior,  he  seems  to  be  frank,  decided,  regular  in  his 

*  habits,  and  inclined  to  do  all  the  good  in  his  power.     This  is 
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'  the  estimate  generally  made  of  him^  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
*  correct.' 

Many  passages  in  these  volumes  attest  also  the  kind  heart 
of  the  unfortunate  King.  He  became  only  a  too  uxorious  hus- 
band ;  and  there  is  something  very  touching  in  the  wistful  ten- 
derness he  felt  for  his  exacting  wife,  in  his  attempts  to  join  in 
the  gay  vanities  which  he  evidently  disliked  and  thought  wrong, 
and  above  all  in  his  anxious  solicitude  to  stand  between  the 
Queen  and  the  shafts  of  slander  which  he  well  knew  were 
directed  against  her.  Of  his  political  views  we  see  little  in 
this  work ;  but  whatever  we  find  confirms  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  a  well-meaning  and  just-minded  prince,  not  opposed  to 
reforms  in  some  degree,  though  fettered  by  the  traditions  of 
Divine  Kight,  and  without  the  insight  needed  to  perceive  what 
really  was  the  position  of  affairs,  and  what  the  true  require- 
ments of  France.  These  good  qualities  were>  however,  marred 
by  a  weakness  of  character  which,  at  some  conjunctures, 
amounted  almost  to  imbecility.  We  have  already  noticed  how 
he  was  completely  subjugated  by  Marie  Antoinette ;  the  thral- 
dom continued  to  his  last  hour;  and  it  was  this  fatal  submissive- 
ness  that  sent  him  upon  the  paths  that  ended  in  ruin  and  death. 
How  abject  and  thorough  that  submission  was  we  see  from 
glimpses  of  life  like  these : — 

'  The  Dauphiness  scolded  the  Dauphiu  for  his  immoderate  love  of 
hunting,  which  injured  his  health,  and  on  the  air  of  carelessness  and 
negligence  in  his  appearance,  which  was  the  result  of  this  pursuit.  The 
Dauphin  thought  he  would  shorten  the  sermon  by  retiring  to  his  own 
apartments;  but  the  Dauphiness followed  him  and  continued  to  explain 
rather  angrily  all  that  was  objectionable  in  his  habits  of  life.  This 
language  so  moved  the  Dauphin  that  he  began  to  cry.  .  .  .  The  King 
is  even  an  obstacle  to  the  Queen^s  making  a  change  in  her  ways ;  his 
compliance  with  her  wishes  amounts  to  submissiveness ;  his  manner 
to  her  is  that  of  the  most  attentive  courtier ;  nay,  he  is  the  first  to 
treat  with  marked  distinction  the  companions  of  the  Queen,  though  it 
is  well  known  he  bears  no  love  to  them.' 

The  characters  of  the  brothers  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  Comte  de 
Proven9e  and  the  Comte  d'Artois,  each  his  successor  in  a  very 
difierent  age,  are  fully  delineated  in  these  volumes,  but  nothing 
that  is  new  appears  in  them.  The  Comte  de  Proven9e  was  an 
ambitious  schemer — the  King  once  slyly  called  him  TartufFe 
— ^smooth  in  manner  and  language,  but  very  insincere ;  he 
was  bitterly  disappointed  when  the  birth  of  a  dauphin 
placed  a  bar  between  him  and  the  throne  he  had  hoped  for ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  he  gave  the  worst  turn  to  the 
scandals  of  Versailles  respecting  the   Queen.      The   Comte 
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d'Artois,  a  mere  trifler,  a  butterfly,  sporting  in  summer  sun- 
shine  however  near  was  the  thundercloud^  was  a  being  of  a 
very  different  kind ;  as  we  have  seen^  he  was  chiefly  noted 
for  his  frivolous  pursuits^  his  petulance,  and  his  unbecoming 
follies.  One  anecdote  about  him  strikingly  shows  the  levity 
and  insolence  which  he  displayed  in  common  with  many  of  the 
young  seigneurs  of  the  day  ;  a  royal  duke  who  had  tried  the 
same  jest  in  England  would  have  been  summoned  before  the 
next  justice  of  the  peace  : — 

^  The  Comte  d'Artois  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  pull  dowu  a 
country  house  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  to  rebuild  it  from  top  to 
bottom.  It  is  to  be  newly  furnished,  and  a  fete  is  to  be  given  there  to  the 
Queen.  Everybody  thought  it  absurd  to  attempt  to  finish  such  a  piece 
of  work  in  six  or  seven  weeks ;  yet  it  has  been  done.  Nine  hundred 
workmen  having  been  employed  day  and  night.  The  most  extraordi- 
nary part  of  the  case  is  that,  as  there  was  a  deficiency  of  materials, 
especially  of  stones,  lime,  and  plaister,  and  that  time  was  not  to  be  lost 
in  procuring  them  elsewhere,  M.  le  Comte  d^Ai-tois  gave  orders  that 
patrols  of  the  Swiss  Guards  should  search  the  main  roads  and  seize 
every  cart  containing  materials  of  this  kind  which  they  came  across.' 

Both  of  these  princes  thus,  in  different  ways,  contributed 
to  shake  the  tottering  throne.  We  catch  but  one  glimpse  of 
Madame  Elizabeth  :  it  is  that  of  a  winning  and  pleasing 
child: — *I  begin  to  know  my  sister  Elizabeth  much  better; 

*  she  is  a  charming  child.     She  is  clever,  decided  in  manner, 

*  and  very  graceful.  When  her  sister  went  away  she  showed 
^  feeling  that  was  beyond  her  age  and  really  touching/ 

These  volumes  tell  us  a  great  deal  concerning  '  Mesdames 

*  Tantes,'  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV.  We  see  from  them  that 
the  Koyal  ladies  did  not  escape  the  malignant  scandals  bred 
in  the  pestilent  air  of  Versailles ;  but  their  lives  appear  to 
have  been  without  stain ;  and  we  do  not  think  they  showed 
the  envious  dislike  of  Marie  Antoinette  which  has  been  laid 
to  their  charge.  They  certainly  opposed  the  Choiseul 
party ;  but  this  was  from  their  Jesuit  sympathies,  and  their 
regard  for  the  deceased  dauphin ;  and  all  that  can  be  said 
ascainst  them  is  that  now  and  then  they  displayed  a  touch  of 
jealousy  at  being  supplanted  by  a  forign  bride,  whose  fr«h 
charms  warned  them  their  day  had  passed.  We  obtain  from 
this  work  an  impressive  view  of  the  last  years  of  Louis  XV. 
as  that  degraded  sensualist  drew  near  his  end.  Louis  was  not 
wanting  in  sense  or  judgment ;  he  had  goodnature  after  his  own 
fashion;  and  he  had  a  notion  that  the  France  of  Louis  XIV. 
ought  to  count  for  something,  even  after  Rosbach.  We  J^e 
from  these  pages  how,  now  and  then,  he  endeavoured  to  shake 
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off  the  lethargy  of  sin ;  how  despising  Frederick  the  Great 
as  a  ^ cheat    and  an    upstart,'   he   envied   him    his  'way  of 

*  finding  out  everything ; '  how  he  intrigued  to  cross  the  im- 
perious will  of  Maria  Theresa  when  he  thought  her  in  the 
wrong.  But  his  efforts  to  show  himself  a  king  were  only 
fitful ;  he  was  incapable  of  any  decided  purpose,  though  not 
the  dupe  of  flatterers  who  called  him  great ;  and,  yielding  to 
habit,  yet  without  a  zest  for  vice,  he  would  plunge  back 
again  into  the  sty  of  dissoluteness  from  which  he  had  for  the 
moment  emerged.  Yet  he  was  fully  alive  to  his  fallen  state ; 
he  shrank  from  the  sight  of  his  own  daughters ;  he  shut  him- 
self up  with  Dubarry,  indeed,  gorged  her  rapacious  following^ 
and  humoured  her  whims,  but  he  felt  ashamed  at  heart  of  the 
scandal ;  and,  in  the  deference  he  showed  to  Marie  Antoinette, 
he  offered  up  the  homage  of  vice  to  innocence.  Conscience^ 
too,  pricked  him  among  his  joyless  pleasures.      '  I  know  I 

*  have  reigned  badly,'  were  the  first  words  of  his  will ;  and  he 
was  often  shaken  by  superstitious  terrors.  Mer^y  describes  him 
thus  soon  before  his  death : — 

'  The  King  is  growing  old,  and  at  times  he  appears  to  be  brooding 
on  his  thoughts  in  secret,  lie  stands  alone,  without  help,  without  de- 
riving consolation  from  his  children ;  be  can  expect  neither  zeal  nor 
attachment,  nor  fidelity  from  the  strange  medley  of  people  who  form  his 
administration,  his  society,  his  companions He  dislikes  the  im- 
portunities of  the  favourite  and  her  set ;  for,  strangely  reckless  and 
weak  as  he  is,  he  nevertheless  knows  thoroughly  his  associates,  and  rates, 
them  at  their  proper  worth.  He  allows  himself  repeatedly  to  yield  to 
demands  that  %n\y  multiply  ill-will  and  intrigue ;  but  he  is  the  very 
slave  of  habit.* 

The  death  of  Louis  XV.  has  been  often  described;  we- 
quote  from  Mer§y  a  few  particulars  of  a  scene  which  Tennysoa. 
might  have  had  in  his  thoughts  when  he  wrote  the  close  of  the. 

*  Vision  of  Sin ' : — 

'  After  being  confessed  the  King  sent  for  the  Due  d'  Aiguillon  and 
spoke  to  him  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  It  is  said  that  he  gave  orders  to 
keep  Madame  du  Barry  more  at  a  distance ;  but  he  was  more  besotted 

about  the  favourite  than  could  have  been  supposed It  had  been 

nettled  to  tell  him  the  nature  of  his  illness,  which  hitherto  had  been 
kept  firom  him The  departure  of  the  favourite  was  then  re- 
solved on;  the  Duchessed* Aiguillon  took  her  off  in  her  carriage.  .  .  . 
Inmiediately  afterwards  the  confessor  entered  the  chamber  of  the 
monarch  to  do  his  holy  ofiice ;  the  excitement  in  the  chateau  then  be-« 
came  intense.  ...  A  workman  who  closed  up  the  leaden  cofiin,  died, 
within  twenty-four  hours,  such  was  the  state  of  the  remains.' 

The  position  of  France  as  a  Power  in  Europe  is  clearly  in- 
dicated in  this  work.     The  State,  whose  history,  Burke  haa 

VOL.  CXLIV.   NO.  CCXCVI.  B  B 
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remarked,  has  been  a  succession  of  ^  ebbs  and  flows,'  was  then 
at  the  extreme  low  tide  of  fortune ;  and  after  the  disasters  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  had,  for  the  moment,  all  but  completely 
lost  its  influence.  At  sea,  France  was  kept  down  bj  England; 
on  the  Continent,  she  was  dragged  in  the  wake  of  Austria; 
and  the  nation  that,  in  less  than  twenty  years,  was  to  dictate 
peace  to  a  baflSed  world,  was  unable  to  make  its  voice  heard 
on  almost  every  question  of  European  politics.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how  Maria  Theresa  considered  France  as  a  conve* 
nient  satellite ;  treated  her  ally  with  scarcely  concealed  con- 
tempt; and  repudiated  the  obligations  of  the  alliance  while 
she  insisted  upon  obtaining  its  benefits.  Thus  in  the  afiair  of 
the  partition  of  Poland,  in  which  France  had  a  large  tradi- 
tional interest,  she  did  not  even  consult  the  French  ministry; 
and  she  had  the  assurance  to  excuse  her  share  in  the  deed  on 
the  ground  that  French  intrigue  had  conduced  to  it,  and  that 
France  had  not  the  means  of  affording  her  aid  had  she  ven- 
tured on  war  with  Bussia  and  Prussia.  When  France,  how- 
ever, made,  in  her  turn,  a  secret  attempt  to  support  Poland, 
the  Empress  broke  out  into  a  storm  of  wrath ;  declared  that 
Austria  was  being  betrayed  by  France,  and  that  such  a  crime 
was  beyond  endurance ;  and  took  care  to  remind  Louis  XV. 
that  England  was  supreme  on  the  seas,  and  had  been  a  power- 
ful ally  of  her  House.  So,  too,  with  characteristic  boldness, 
she  refused  to  fall  in  with  the  Family  Compact,  or  to  do  any- 
thing for  France  in  the  American  War,  while  she  clidmed  the 
assistance  of  Louis  XVI.,  though  the  King,  we  have  seen, 
blamed  the  ambition  of  her  son.  With  her  obsequious  am- 
bassador, she  took  credit  with  herself  for  this  one-sided  and 
shifty  policy  by  complacently  dwelling  on  the  weakness  of 
France : — '  France,  owing  to  the  inexcusable  and  unheard-of 

*  disorder  she  is  in,  has  for  the  present  reduced  herself  to  a 

*  state  of  complete  impotence  ;  she  has  neither  the  will  nor  the 
^  power  to  give  aid  to  any  ally.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the 
^  narrow  range  of  his  views  the  Due  d'Aiguillon  cannot  deceive 

*  himself  as  to  the  weakness  of  France.  .  .  .  He  will  be 
^  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps  in  consequence  of  the  neces- 

*  sities  of  his  position.' 

Maria  Theresa,  however,  and  Mer^y  also,  were  not  ignorant 
of  the  vast  resources  of  France  even  in  this  eclipse  of  great- 
ness, and  we  may  recollect  what  power  she  displayed  in  our 
struggle  with  the  American  colonies.  The  following  is  signi- 
ficant:— '  The  nation  is  gifted  with  great  and  good  qualities; 
'  the  inherent  resources  of  the  monarchy  are  prodigious;  and 

*  these  things  ought  to  be  carefully  attended  to  by  any  Power 
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*  that  has  to  take  France  into  account  in  its  political  combina- 
'  tions.  .  .  .     The  abuses  are  enormous,  but  the  elements  of 

*  power  are  immense-' 

We  have  already  glanced  at  the  wretched  state  of  the  go- 
vernment of  France  during  this  period.  Despotic  power  was 
abused  by  rogues  and  favourites ;  the  reins  passed  from  the 
hands  of  feeble  kings  into  those  of  corrupt  or  inexperienced 
women,;  the  policy  of  the  state  was  made  to  depend  on  palace 
intrigues  or  llie  taste  of  the  boudoir ;  the  strength  of  the  realm 
was  wantonly  squandered  ;  incapacity  and  folly  stood  in  high 
places  while  an  indignant  nation  held  sullenly  aloof.  Mer9y 
thus  describes  the  condition  of  things  when  Louis  XY.  passed 
from  the  scene ;  it  was  not  essentially  better  under  Calonne 
and  Brienne,  though  there  had  been  an  improvement  upon  the 
surface : — 

'  The  melancholy  excesses  of  the  King  during  the  last  four 
years  of  his  life,  have  completely  disgraced  his  reign.  The  state 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  vile  ikvourite,  whose  relations  and  associates 
formed  an  assemblage  of  abject  and  degraded  beings.  France  was 
literally  enslaved  under  this  yoke.  Honourable  people  kept  away  and 
gave  place  to  rascals  of  all  kinds  who  peopled  the  Court ;  thenceforward 
there  was  nothing  but  disorder,  scandal,  injustice;  everything  was 
turned  upside  down ;  principle  and  the  sense  of  right  seemed  not  to 
exist;  everything  was  let  go  by  chance.  The  Government  had  no 
energy  or  life  ;  the  discredit  which  had  fallen  on  the  nation  caused  in- 
expressible grief  and  shame.  .  .  .  The  monarchy,  in  a  word,  was  in  a 
pitiable  state/ 

In  considering  what  Marie  Antoinette  was^  we  have  also 
incidentally  noticed  the  contemporaneous  state  of  society  in 
France.  The  extravagance  and  folly  of  the  old  regime ;  the 
frivolous  license  of  those  gay  Iqrds  and  ladies  who^  without 
duties  in  the  state  or  at  home,  gave  themselves  up  to  a  mere 
life  of  pleasure ;  the  monstrous  waste  of  that  effete  royalty, 
which  sought  to  make  up  for  its  want  of  dignity  by  an  out- 
ward show  of  its  profuse  magnificence,  and  by  lavishing  on 
courtiers  the  wealth  of  the  nation  ;  the  tone  of  sentiment  and 
thought  at  Versailles,  where,  in  the  corrupted  air  of  despotism, 
intrigue  and  malice  found  their  way  to  power,  by  murdering 
the  good  name  of  rivals,  where  calumny  filled  the  place  of  opi- 
nion, and  where  profligacy  rioted  under  graceful  seeming ;  the 
moral  perversion  which  was  seen  everywhere  and  which  exhi- 
bited itself  in  such  scenes  as  the  reign  of  Dubarry  and  the 
Polignac  clique — all  this  has  been  often  described  before  ;*  but 

*  A  good  sketch  of  the  social  characteristics  of  the  old  regime  will 
be  found  in  M.  Taine's  new  book  '  Les  Origines  de  la  France  Contem- 
'  poraine,*  vol.  i.  bk.  2,  chap.  i. 
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perhaps  nowhere  better  than  in  these  volumes  if  carefully  and 
intelligently  read.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  neither 
Mer9y  nor  Maria  Theresa  take  notice  of  several  most  important 
elements  then  at  work  in  the  social  disintegration  of  France. 
They  never  allude  to  the  intellectual  forces  which  were  sapping 
the  existing  order  of  things,  or  only  class  Voltaire  with  Du- 
barry  ;*  they  do  not  refer  to  the  growing  strength  of  a  public 
opinion  outside  Versailles,  keen,  fierce,  dangerous,  bold,  de- 
structive, or  do  so  in  a  mere  cursory  way ;  they  scarcely  touch 
on  the  wretched  condition  of  the  peasantry  or  the  lower  middle 
class,  or  glance  at  it  with  contemptuous  pity ;  their  ears  are 
deaf  to  the  distant  moaning  of  sounds  that  are  soon  to  break 
out  in  the  tempest.  Omissions  like  these  are  full  of  signifi- 
cance ;  they  fall  in  with  the  views  prevalent  among  certainly 
the  large  majority  of  those  in  high  places  at  this  period.  The 
Empress,  however,  and  her  informant  instinctively  felt,  as  they 
cast  their  eyes  at  the  unnatural  state  of  things  at  Versailles, 
that  there  was  something  rotten  in  the  condition  of  France, 
though  they  did  not  measure  the  extent  of  the  danger  or  per- 
ceive the  quarter  whence  it  was  to  come  : — 

*  It  is  almost  impossible  to  comprehend  the  disgraceful  disorder  of 
everything  in  this  place.  The  throne  is  degraded  by  the  shamelessness 
of  the  favourite  and  her  partisans.  Seditious  cries  are  beginning  to 
make  themselves  heard :  the  person  of  the  sovereign  himself  is  not 
spared  by  some  writers  ;  Versailles  has  become  a  seat  of  perfidy,  malice, 
and  revenge;  intrigues  and  mere  personal  views  direct  everytliing. 
Every  sentiment  of  honour  seems  to  have  left  the  spot.  .  .  .  My 
daughter,  I  fear,  is  going  the  way  of  destruction.  .  .  .  During  two 
years  I  have  felt  the  greatest  uneasiness.  I  feel  that  I  may  yet  witness 
great  misfortunes/ 

These  volumes  contain  some  curious  details  respecting  the 
first  partition  of  Poland.  We  have  already  noticed  the  selfish 
policy  of  Maria  Theresa  towards  France  in  this  matter ;  but 
unquestionably  she  regretted  the  part  she  had  in  a  great  na- 
tional crime.  The  following  is  even  more  striking  than  the 
celebrated  words  which  have  been  often  quoted  as  expressing 
her  fears  and  regrets  on  the  subject : — 

*  I  do  not  understand  a  policy  which  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  that 
if  two  persons  make  use  of  power  to  oppress  an  innocent  man,  a  third 
person  has  a  right,  on  the  grounds  of  provision  for  the  future  and 

*  The  words  of  Maria  Theresa  are  very  curious  {  but,  beside  that 
she  was  devote  and  old-fashioned  in  her  ways  of  thinking,  she  pro- 
bably disliked  Voltaire  for  his  friendship  for  Frederick  the  Great 
She  calls  Dubarry  *  contemptible,'  and  Voltaire  an  *  unhappy  wretch/  in 
the  same  sentence,  vol.  iii.  p.  99. 
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present  convenience,  to  imitate  and  commit  a  like  act  of  injustice.  .  . 
I  was  alwajs  opposed  to  this  iniquitous  and  unequal  partition  ;  1  could 
not  bear  the  notion  of  an  aUiance  with  two  monsters  even  at  the  risk 
of  a  war.' 

The  truth  is  that  Frederick  the  Great  was  the  real  designer 
and  author  of  the  partition  of  Poland.  With  due  deference  to 
Mr.  Carlyle,  several  of  the  documents  he  cites  to  excuse  the 
King  were  carefully  prepared  by  that  astute  personage,  who 
was  quite  as  apt  in  misleading  opinion  as  others  who  have  imi- 
tated him  at  the  present  day.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of 
Frederick  the  Great  as  he  appeared,  not  only  to  Maria  Theresa, 
but  to  most  of  the  crowned  heads  of  his  time ;  though  a  cari- 
cature it  is  very  life-like ;  and  history  will  say  that  some  at 
least  of  the  qualities  of  the  man  have  adhered  to  the  policy  of 
his  House : — 

*  What  reliance  can  be  placed  in  him  or  in  his  word  ?  France  has 
experienced  this ;  hardly  a  prince  in  Europe  has  escaped  the  effects  of 
his  bad  faith  ;  and  this  is  the  personage  who  wishes  to  constitute  him- 
self dictator  and  protector  of  a  united  Germany  I  And  the  leading 
sovereigns  will  not  combine  to  prevent  a  calamity  which  sooner  or  later 
will  overtake  them  all !  During  many  years  his  despotism  and  his 
violence  have  afflicted  Europe ;  he  sets  at  nought  every  settled  principle 
of  right  and  truth,  and  laughs  at  treaties  and  alliances.  ...  If  he  is 
permitted  to  add  to  his  power,  what  a  future  will  there  be  for  our 
successors ! ' 

There  are  several  interesting  passages  in  this  book  with 
respect  to  Turkey  and  the  Eastern  question,  then  just  be- 
ginning to  become  formidable.  The  state  of  things  in  the 
East  in  1777  had  a  certain  resemblance  to  that  which  has  been 
passing  under  our  eyes  for  several  months.  Kussia,  with  vast 
secret  designs  of  ambition,  had  drawn  Joseph  II.  into  a  hollow 
alliance,  based  on  a  *  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Porte ; ' 
Prussia,  master  of  the  situation  as  regards  the  Continent,  had 
joined  in  the  league  for  her  own  objects  ;  and  the  three  Powers, 
united,  sat  watching  each  other  ever  meditating,  without  regard 
to  France  or  England,  how  the  heritage  of  the  Sultan  was  to 
be  dealt  with.  The  partition  of  Turkey  was  considered,  as  it 
has  perhaps  been,  on  a  recent  occasion ;  but,  then  as  now,  there 
was  a  wide  difference  in  the  objects  and  views  of  Kussia  and 
Austria ;  and  the  nominal  alliance  soon  fell  to  pieces.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  the  conclusions  of  Maria  Theresa  upon 
this  subject ;  they  are,  in  the  main,  those  which  have  guided 
the  conduct  of  every  Austrian  statesman  worthy  of  the  name ; 
and  she  entirely  disagreed  with  her  very  inferior  son : — 

^  The  partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire  would  be  a  most  hazardous 
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and  dangerous  enterprise  on  account  of  the  probable  consequences  to 
us.  .  .  .  What  advantage  would  we  gain  even  though  our  conquests 
shotdd  extend  to  Constantinople?  ...  It  would  bean  event  even  more 
unfortunate  than  the  partition  of  Poland,  which  I  regret  so  deeply ;  fiff 
more  useful  to  mj  formidable  neighbours  than  to  mj  realm.  .  .  .  Un- 
less it  cannot  possibly  be  avoided,  I  will  not  be  a  consenting  party  to 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  and  I  hope  our  grand- 
children will  jet  see  the  Turk  in  Europe.* 

It  is  impossible  to  examine  these  volumes  and  not  to  feel  that 
the  French  Monarcbj  had  reached  a  period  when  a  great  change 
was  at  hand.  No  doubt  the  two  personages  who,  so  to  spesik, 
form  the  chorus  in  the  drama  before  us,  cannot  interpret  many 
of  the  signs  of  the  times^  and  fail  to  perceive  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  much  that  was  passing  before  their  eyes.  But  as  we 
studj  what  they  have  left  on  record,  by  the  light  of  events  that 
were  fast  drawing  near,  the  writing  on  the  wall  distinctly  comes 
out,  and  in  its  characters  we  see  despair  and  ruin.  When  a 
throne  had  ceased  to  inspire  loyalty;  when  vice  and  levity 
were  at  the  helm  of  the  state ;  when  a  court  had  become  a 
scene  of  evil ;  when  the  rulers  of  a  people  had  no  regard  for 
it,  and  were  indiiferent  to  its  wants  and  its  intellect,  in  what 
could  this  moral  confusion  end  but  in  the  subversion  of  an 
order  of  things  weighed  in  the  balance  of  Providence  and 
found  wanting  ? 


Art.  III. —  Commentaries  upon  International  Law.  By  Sir 
BoBERT  Phillimore,  D.C.L.  Second  Edition.  4  vols. 
8vo.     London:  1873. 

T^HE  second  edition  of  Sir  Robert  Phillimore's  *  Commenta- 
'  ries '  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  additional 
matter  bearing  more  especially  on  questions  of  international 
law,  raised  by  the  wars  and  contentions  that  have  broken  out 
in  the  world  since  the  publication  of  the  original  work.  Hav- 
ing on  a  former  occasion  discussed  at  some  length  the  general 
prmciples  and  execution  of  this  important  book,  we  now  propose 
to  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  examination  of  a  single  ques- 
tion, on  which  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  the  latest  authority  and  as  the  champion  of  the  principles  of 
maritime  law  which,  down  to  a  recent  period,  were  maintained 
by  this  country  and  which  were  at  one  time  accepted  without 
question  by  all  the  maritime  Powers.  We  refer,  of  couxise,  to 
the  rules  of  naval  capture,  which  were  in  force  until  they  were 
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modified  in  1856  bj  the  celebrated  Declaration  of  the  Con*- 
gress  of  Paris.  An  attempt  has  this  year  been  made  bj  some 
members  of  either  House  of  Parliament  and  hj  some  public 
writers  to  impugn  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  in 
that  transaction,  and  to  represent  the  changes  to  which  the 
assent  of  this  country  was  then  solemnly  given  as  the  un- 
authorised surrender  of  belligerent  rights,  essential  to  the 
security  and  power  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane 
and  Mr.  Butler  Johnstone  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  attack, 
and  the  former  gentleman  has  already  given  notice  that  he 
proposes  to  renew  it  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament.  But 
Parliament  has  hitherto  had  the  wisdom  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
these  remonstrances  and  to  avoid  a  debate  which  could  hardly 
have  redounded  to  the  credit  of  our  national  good  faith.  For, 
as  Lord  Derby  briefly  remarked  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
principles  established  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris  have  now 
been  accepted  by  this  country  for  twenty  years.  If  Parlia- 
ment intended  to  pass  a  censure  upon  them  and  to  repudiate 
them,  the  time  for  such  an  expression  of  opinion  was  when  they 
were  first  adopted,  and  when  the  Ministers  by  whom  they  were 
adopted  were  ready  to  defend  their  conduct.  Meanwhile  we 
have  not  only  adopted  them  ourselves,  and  led  the  world  to 
suppose  that  we  had  adopted  them,  but  we  have  (in  pursuance 
of  the  terms  of  the  Declaration)  urged  other  States  to  adopt 
them.  Several  wars  have  occurred  in  the  interval,  during 
which  they  have  been  scrupulously  respected  by  the  bellige- 
rents, and  we,  as  neutrals,  have  had  the  benefit  of  them.  As 
to  the  form  in  which  the  Declaration  was  made,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  any  obligation  of  a  more  binding  character 
than  a  formal  and  unanimous  declaration  of  principles,  bearing 
the  signatures  of  the  chief  Ministers  or  Plenipotentiaries  of 
all  the  great  Powers  in  Congress  assembled,  and  subsequently 
accepted  by  most  of  the  Powers  which  were  not  represented  on 
that  occasion.  The  only  important  exception  is  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America ;  but  the  American  Government 
declined  to  accede  to  the  Declaration,  not  because  it  is  hostile 
to  the  principles  embodied  in  it,  but  because  it  seeks  to  carry 
those  principles  still  further,  by  securing  to  private  property  at 
sea  in  time  of  war  immunity  from  naval  capture.  Indeed,  we 
believe,  that  during  the  late  Civil  War,  President  Lincoln  did 
ofier  to  accept  the  Declaration  of  Paris ;  but  it  was  then  too 
late,  because  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  old  law  were  at  that 
time  exercised  with  disastrous  eifect  against  the  Union  by  the 
privateers  and  blockade-runners  of  the  Confederate  States. 
It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  the  British  Government  is  as 
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much  bound  by  this  Declaration  as  a  State  can  be  bound  by 
any  international  engagement.  For  it  must  be  remarked  that 
this  is  not  an  en<2:a<]:ement  bindin^r  onlv  as  between  this  or  that 
belligerent,  which  might  upon  a  declaration  of  war  be  broken 
or  set  at  nought,  but  it  is  an  engagement  subsisting  between 
each  belligerent  and  every  neutral  State  which  is  a  party  to 
the  Declaration.  A  breach  of  the  Declaration  by  a  belligerent, 
as  for  example,  by  an  instruction  to  cruisers  to  stop  and  search 
neutral  vessels  on  the  high  seas  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
enemy's  goods,  would  justly  be  resented  and  resisted  by  every 
neutral  Power.  The  Declaration  is  therefore  not  only  mo- 
rally and  legally  binding  on  every  State  which  has  agreed  to 
it,  but  it  has  the  most  powerful  sanction  that  can  be  given  to 
any  international  engagement,  namely,  that  every  State  in  the 
world  would  be  justified  in  opposing  by  force  any  infraction 
of  it 

Sir  Robert  Phillimore  has  examined  with  his  usual  learning, 
and  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  the  history 
of  the  doctrine  *  free  ships,  free  goods,'  and  its  opposite,  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  'Commentaries'  (p.  302\  It  is  in- 
disputable that  from  the  earliest  recorded  times,  perhaps  as 
long  ago  as  the  twelfth  century,  and  certainly  from  the  date 
of  tne  Consolato  del  Mar  and  the  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty, 
it  was  the  right  and  practice  of  belligerent  cruisers  at  sea  to 
stop  and  examine  the  papers  of  every  vessel,  '  and  if  anything 

*  of  suspition  be  found  in  such  vessells  that  the  goods  therein 

*  doe  belong  to  the  enemies,  the  said  vessells,  with  their  masters 
'  and  governors,  as  also  the  goods  in  them,  shall  be  brought 

*  before  the  admirall,  and  if  they  be  found  there  that  they  be 

*  honest  merchants  and  friends  without  suspition  of  colour,  the 

*  goods  shall  be  restored  to  them  without  damage,  otherwise 
'  they  shall  be  seized  with  their  goods  and  ransomed  as  the 

*  maritime  law  doth  will  and  require.'  *  For  at  least  four 
centuries  the  right  to  seize  enemy's  goods  on  neutral  vessels, 
and  consequently  to  stop  and  search  neutral  vessels  for  that 
purpose,  was  the  universal  practice  of  naval  warfare,  except 
only  in  the  cases  in  which  this  right  had  been  waived  by 
special  treaty  and  privilege.  It  was  the  practice  of  France- 
it  was  the  practice  of  Spain— it  was  the  practice  of  England. 
France  added  to  it  the  claim  to  condemn  even  neutral  pro- 
perty when  found  on  board  an  enemy's  ship — a  claim  which 
this  country  always  repudiated  as  illogical  and  unjust    '  I 

♦  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty,  edited  by  Sir  Travers  Twias,  for 
the  Collection  of  die  Master  of  the  Kolls,  vol.  i.  p.  29. 
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*  believe  it  cannot  be  doubted,'  said  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolutionary  war,  *  but 

*  that  by  the  general  Law  of  Nations  the  goods  of  a  friend 
^  found  in  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  are  free ;  and  the  goods 

*  of  an  enemy  found  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend  are  lawful  prize.' 
The  whole  chain  of  authority  in  the  books  establishes  this 
proposition,  and  it  was,  and  is,  perfectly  competent  to  the 
Admiralty  Courts  of  any  State  (not  bound  by  special  agree- 
ment) to  take  their  stand  upon  so  venerable  a  tradition.  But 
there  have  been  important  exceptions.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Dutch,  being  the  great  neutral  carriers  of  Europe, 
began  to  contend  for  the  principle  *free  ships,  free  goods.' 
They  obtained  a  treaty  with  Spain  in  1650,  and  another  with 
France  in  1662,  containing  this  provision.  England  made  the 
same  concession  to  Portugal  in  1654,  and  to  Holland  in  1667. 
It  was  embodied  in  the  Treaties  of  Utrecht  and  in  Mr.  Pitt's 
Commercial  Treaty  with  France  in  1786.  But,  as  Sir  R. 
Phillimore  justly  remarks,  in  these  treaties  the  maxim  is  ac- 
knowledged on  particular  occasions  between  particular  States, 
but  never  propounded  or  established  as  one  of  International 
Law  and  universal  obligation  binding  on  the  community  of 
States. 

Without  entering  further  into  the  historical  view  of  the 
question,  we  have  said  thus  much  to  show  that  the  old  tradi- 
tional law  of  the  sea  was  unquestionably  that  to  which  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  in  1856  is  diametrically  opposed.  Our 
object  is  to  consider  which  of  these  two  systems  is  most  con- 
sonant to  the  true  interests  of  this  country,  both  in  peace  and 
war.  That  is  the  real  issue  to  which  the  question  must  be 
brought. 

International  law  cannot  be  based  upon  a  fanciful  theory 
of  the  Law  of  Nature  or  the  moral  duties  of  man — neither 
can  it  be  said  to  rest  altogether  on  tradition,  however  vener- 
able, for  then  it  would  be  immutable,  and  we  know  that 
many  abominable  practices  which  were  formerly  sanctioned  by 
the  usages  of  war,  such  as  the  reduction  of  prisoners  to  slavery 
and  the  sack  of  towns,  have  now  been  abandoned :  neither  has 
it  anything  to  do  with  municipal  law,  for  it  is  altogether 
wanting  in  the  sanction  of  a  sovereign  legislative  will,  to  which 
municipal  law  owes  its  authority.  But  in  the  absence  of  a 
sovereign  legislative  will,  there  is  no  higher  power  or  authority 
than  the  consent  of  the  leading  civilised  Powers  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  greater  mark  of  the  progress  of  reason  and  civili- 
sation than  the  fact  that  on  many  important  questions,  this 
consent  has  triumphed  over  national  jealousies  and  particular 
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interests,  and  has  established  some  few  rules  and  maTrimfl  for 
the  common  benefit  of  humanity.  We  are  firmly  convinced 
that  the  propositions  established  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
are  of  this  nature.  We  believe  them  to  be  sound  and  useful 
to  aU  nations,  but  more  especially  to  Great  Britain.  And 
though  we  do  not  at  all  dispute  that  an  old  law  has  been 
abrogated  and  a  new  law  substituted  for  it,  we  regard  the 
change  as  one  of  the  most  important  steps  made  in  this  pro- 
gressive age. 

The  objection  which  has  been  taken  to  the  form  in  which  this 
important  change  was  made,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
msuie  the  subject  of  a  Treaty  and  that  the  Declaration  was  not 
submitted  to  the  ratification  of  Parliament,  may  be  dismissed 
in  a  few  words.     A  Treaty  is  a  special  engagement  between  the 
Powers  signing  it ;  a  Declaration  of  all  the  great  Powers  in 
Congress  assembled  to  establish  a  common  principle  is,  if  pos- 
sible, more  bmding  on  them  all.     If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the 
Airmed  Neutrality  of  1780  was  based  on  the  Declaration  of  the 
Empress  Catherine,  and  was  not  the  subject  of  treaties.    The 
same  course  was  adopted  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  deter- 
mine the  right  of  navigation  of  rivers  and  the  precedency  of 
diplomatic  agents.     Nor  was  it  necessary  that  the  concurrence 
of  the  British  Parliament  should  be  obtained,  except  by  laying 
the  Declaration  on  the  table  of  both  Houses.     The  act  itself 
lay  undoubtedly  within  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.     The 
authority  by  which  captures  at  sea  are  made  is  vested  in  the 
Crown,  and  the  Crown  determines,  in  time  of  war,  the  limits 
within  which  the  right  of  capture  is  to  be  exercised.     It  may 
even  be  extended,  as  was  done  by  the  Orders  in  Council  of 
1808  and  1809,  without  the  assent  of  Parliament.     It  may  be 
restricted  or  waived,  as   was  done  on  the  outbreak  of   the 
Crimean  War.     The  Declaration  is  in  fact  an  engagement 
entered  into  by  the  Crown  that  in  future  wars  the  right  of 
capture  vrill  be  exercised  in  a  particular  manner  and  not  other- 
wise.    No  doubt  all  the  acts  of  the  prerogative  may,  in  £iig- 
land,   be   questioned,  approved,  or   censured  by  Parliament. 
The  Ministers  of  the  Crown  are  responsible  for  them.     But 
when  no  such  censure  has  been  expressed  either  at  the  time  or 
for  twenty  years  afterwards,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  assent 
of  Parliament  has  been  tacitly  implied.     The  same  may   be 
said  of  all  the  engagements  of  the  Crown  with  foreign  Povrers, 
except  when  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  municipal 
legislation  to  give  effect  to  them.     If  an  obnoxious  engage- 
ment be  entered  into,  the  Minister  who  made  it  may  be  cen* 
snred  or  even  impeached;    but  the  power  of  the  Crown  to 
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make  any  engagement  with  foreign  Powers,  without  the  pre- 
yioos  assent  of  Parliament,  is  indisputable.  We  are  therefore 
surprised  that  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  should  remark  with  amaze- 
ment that  this  great  change  in  the  international  relations  of 
England  should  have  been  effected  without  the  previous  con- 
sent of  Parliament.  We  know  of  no  instance  in  which  the 
previous  consent  of  Parliament  to  a  treaty  or  an  engagement 
in  the  nature  of  a  treaty  has  been  either  sought  or  obtained.* 

It  may  now  be  convenient  to  refer  to  the  text  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Paris,  and  for  this  purpose  we  shall  insert  it  in  this 
place. 

'  Declaration  respecting  Maritime  Law,  signed  by  the  Plenipoten- 
tiaries of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Kussia,  Sardinia, 
and  Turkey,  assembled  in  Congress  at  Paris,  April  16,  1856. 

'  The  Plenipotentiaries  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th  of 
March,  1856,  assembled  in  conference, — Considering : 

'  That  Maritime  Law,  in  time  of  war,,  has  long  been  the  subject  of 
deplorable  disputes ; 

*  That  the  uncertainty  of  the  law,  and  of  the  duties  in  such  a  matter, 
gives  rise  to  difierences  of  opinion  between  neutrals  and  belligerents 
which  may  occasion  serious  difficulties,  and  even  conflicts ; 

'  That  it  is  consequently  advantageous  to  establish  a  uniform  doctrine 
on  so  important  a  point ; 

'  That  the  Plenipotentiaries  assembled  in  Congress  at  Paris  cannot 
better  respond  to  the  intentions  by  which  their  Governments  are 
animated,  than  by  seeking  to  introduce  into  international  relations 
fixed  principles  in  this  respect ; 

*  The  above-mentioned  Plenipotentiaries,  being  duly  authorised, 
resolved  to  concert  among  themselves  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  this 
object ;  and,  having  come  to  an  agreement,  have  adopted  the  following 
solenm  Declaration : 

'  1.  Privateering  is,  and  remains  abolished. 

'  2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war. 

'  3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not 
liable  to  captinre  under  enemy's  flag. 

*  4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  eflective,  that  is  to 
say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast 
of  the  enemy. 

*  The  Grovernments  of  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  engage  to 
bring  the  present  Declaration  to  the  knowledge  of  the  States  which 


•  Even  treaties  involving  the  cession  of  territory  do  not  require 
the  previous  assent  or  conflrmation  of  Parliament.  This  question  has 
recently  been  elaborately  argued  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  numerous 
examples  were  produced  of  cessions  and  exchanges  of  territory  between 
the  Crown  of  England  and  foreign  Powers,  both  in  time  of  peace  and 
of  war,  without  the  concurrence  of  Parliament  being  asked  or  obtained. 
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have  not  taken  part  in  the  Congress  of  Paris,  and  invite  them  to  accede 
to  it. 

'  Convinced  that  the  maxims  which  they  now  proclaim  cannot  bat 
be  received  with  gratitude  by  the  whole  world,  the  undersigned  Pleni- 
potentiaries doubt  not  that  the  efforts  of  their  Governments  to  obtain 
the  general  adoption  thereof  will  be  crowned  with  full  succeas. 

*The  present  Declaration  is  not  and  shall  not.be  binding,  except 
between  those  Powers  who  have  acceded  or  shall  accede  to  it. 

*Done  at  Paris,  the  16th  of  April,  1856. 

*  (Signed) 


*  BUOL-SCHAUENSTEIN, 
HUBNER, 


Hatzfeldt, 
Orloff, 


Walewski,  I         Brunnow, 


Cavour, 

De  Villamarika, 

Aali, 

Mehe3jked  Djemil/ 


bourquenet, 
Clarendon, 
Cowley, 
Manteuffel, 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  what  the  eiFects  of  this 
Declaration  are  likely  to  be  on  British  interests,  first,  when 
England  stands  in  the  position  of  a  weM^r«/,  and  secbndlywhen 
she  is  a  belligeretit 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  j)oint  out  that  of  all  the  countries 
in  the  world  England  has  by  far  the  greatest  interest  in  main- 
taining the  independence  of  her  mercantile  flag  in  time  of  war, 
and  the  safety  of  the  property  afloat,  whether  under  another 
flag  or  under  her  own.  Epgland  has  almost  as  many  merchant 
vessels  trading  to  every  part  of  the  globe  as  all  the  other  mari- 
time States  put  together.  Her  own  property  in  transitu  on 
the  ocean  is  enormous.  She  also  carries  very  large  amounts  of 
merchandise  for  foreign  owners.  Her  colonies  are  scattered 
over  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  the  colonial  trade  and  naviga- 
tion is  carried  on,  like  that  of  these  islands,  under  the  British 
flag.  It  is  therefore  of  paramount  importance  to  us  that,  in 
the  event  of  war,  whether  we  are  neutrals  or  belligerents,  our 
commerce  should  be  exposed  to  as  little  interruption,  peril, 
and  vexation  as  possible. 

It  must  also  be  observed  that  the  modern  policy  of  England 
is  to  maintain,  as  far  as  possible,  a  strict  neutrality  when  war 
breaks  out  between  foreign  States,  unless  her  own  rights  and 
interests  are  attacked.  As  a  matter  of  fact  six  wars  have  oc- 
curred in  the  last  twenty  years,  during  which  British  neutrality 
has  been  successfully  maintained — the  Franco- Austrian  war  of 
1859,  the  Mexican  war,  the  American  civil  war,  the  Danish 
war  of  1864,  the  German  war  of  1866,  and  the  Franco-Ger- 
man war  of  1870.  In  each  of  these  conflicts,  it  would  have 
been  competent  to  the  belligerent  Powers,  but  for  the  Declara- 
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tion  of  Paris,  if  they  had  thought  proper,  to  exercise  the 
ancient  belKgerent  rights  for  which  Sir  R.  Phillimore  is  dis- 
posed to  contend,  to  arm  and  commission  privateers,  to  stop 
and  search  every  British  vessel  on  the  seas,  to  take  out  of  them 
any  enemy's  property  found  on  board,  to  intercept  the  service  of 
our  mail-packets  all  over  the  world,  in  the  search  for  prohibited 
articles  and  correspondence  (as  the  Americans  did  actually 
attempt  to  do  in  the  case  of  the  *  Trent '),  and  to  inflict  on  us 
as  neutrals  an  incredible  amount  of  loss  and  annoyance.  The 
state  of  war  between  two  nations,  however  limited  the  theatre 
of  the  contest  might  be,  as  for  example  between  Germany  and 
Denmark,  gave  each  of  those  Powers,  under  the  old  system, 
the  right  to  pursue  enemy's  property  all  over  the  world,  and 
to  search  every  neutral  ship  in  every  sea  in  order  to  seize  it. 
A  single  Danish  cruiser  in  the  Channel  might  have  stopped 
every  neutral  vessel  in  search  of  German  cargoes,  and  as  the 
Germans  had  then  no  fleet,  this  mode  of  warfare  might  have 
been  carried  on  with  impunity. 

The  principle  for  which  we  have  always  contended  in  this 
Journal,  in  discussing  these  questions,  is  that  war  ought  to  be 
so  carried  on  between  belligerents  as  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  undoubted  right  of  neutrals  to  continue  their 
ordinary  commercial  relations  with  both  parties.  But  the  appli- 
cation of  what  are  termed  the  ^  ancient  belligerent  rights ' 
acts  as  a  powerful  and  direct  restraint  on  the  most  legitimate 
neutral  trade.  Suppose  a  state  of  war  between  France  and 
the  United  States :  a  French  cruiser  would,  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, have  the  power  of  preventing  a  British  neutral  ship 
from  carrying  an  American  cargo  of  corn  to  Liverpool,  and  an 
American  cruiser  would  equally  have  the  right  of  taking  a 
French  consignment  of  silks  or  fancy  goods  out  of  a  Cunard 
steamer  on  her  way  to  America,  because  enemy's  property  was 
liable  to  seizure  under  the  neutral  flag. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  war  itself  would  be  regarded 
by  the  British  nation  as  far  preferable  to  such  a  state  of  neu- 
trality. In  other  words,  do  the  champions  of  the  *  ancient 
*  belligerent  rights '  suppose  that  we  as  neutrals  should  cheer- 
fully and  patiently  submit  to  them?  We  are  convinced  that  we 
should  not.  The  belligerent  Powers  were  too  wise  to  try  the 
experiment.  They  acted  on  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Paris.  In  these  six  wars  no  attempt  was  made  to  interfere 
with  neutral  ships  or  commerce,  except  by  blockade,  and  the 
stoppage  at  sea  of  contraband  of  war,  and  upon  the  whole> 
the  world,  but  more  especially  this  country,  gained  immensely 
by  it 
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Nothing  18  more  certain  than  that  the  exercise  of  the  *  ancient 
*  belligerent  rights,'  being  as  they  were  most  onerous  and  in- 
tolerable to  neutrals,  had  the  effect  of  converting  neutrals  into 
belligerents,  and  of  extending  the  area  of  warfare  all  over  the 
globe  instead  of  localising  it.  It  would  be  easy  to  quote  ex- 
amples. In  the  heat  of  the  American  War  of  1780  it  was  the 
exercise  of  ^  ancient  belligerent  rights  '  which  caused  even  the 
Dutch  to  go  to  war  with  us,  which  isolated  us  in  Europe,  and 
when  Sir  James  Harris  was  supplicating  Kussia  for  her  snp- 

?ort,  in  not  very  dignified  language,  the  answer  he  got  was  the 
)eclaration  of  Armed  Neutrality,  which  converted  every  State 
in  Europe  into  an  enemy.  In  1812  the  exercise  of  similar 
rights  led  to  our  rupture  with  the  United  States. 

The  duties  and  obligations  of  neutrals  are  suflSciently  onerous, 
as  we  have  found  to  our  cost,  even  when  this  country  was 
most  anxious  to  maintain  its  neutrality  by  fulfilling  them. 
But  if  the  neutral  commerce  of  this  country  were  liable  to  be 
interrupted  and  overhauled,  all  over  the  world,  by  flights  of 
privateers  or  bellifferent  cruisers,  we  are  convinced  that  Eng- 
land, conscious  of  her  own  maritime  strength,  and  having 
regard  to  her  vast  commercial  interests,  would  say  that  such  a 
state  of  things  must  be  put  an  end  to. 

As  neutrals  then,  we  affirm,  that  this  country  gains  enor- 
mously by  the  interdiction  of  privateering ;  by  the  rule  that 
neutral  vessels  sailing  under  the  British  flag  cannot  be  stopped 
or  searched,  as  carriers  of  enemy's  property ;  by  the  rule  that 
British  property  found  on  board  an  enemy's  ship  is  not  to  be 
forfeited,  for  although  we  never  admitted  that  it  was  liable  to 
forfeiture,  some  States  of  the  Continent  held  the  opposite 
doctrine,  which  they  have  now  relinquished ;  and  lastly  by  the 
limitation  of  the  right  of  blockade  to  coasts  watched  by  a 
force .  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  them.  This  last 
point  is  not  the  least  important :  for  blockade  is  a  belligerent 
right  directed  especially  against  neutrals :  it  not  only  stops 
their  access  to  ports,  with  which  they  might  otherwise  trade, 
but  it  renders  all  neutral  vessels  which  can  be  convicted  of  an 
intention  or  attempt  to  enter  such  ports  liable  to  seizure,  thus 
inflicting  on  them  some  of  the  direct  losses  and  evils  of  war. 
Can  it  be  doubted  that  this  country,  being  neutral,  is  the 
gainer  by  these  concessions,  and  that  it  is  our  interest  to 
maintain  them  ?  and  if  such  is  the  advantage  of  them  to  our- 
selves, being  neutral,  can  we  in  common  justice  refuse  to 
extend  them  to  others  ?  The  truth  is  that  the  old  law  of 
capture  at  sea  was  maintained  in  times  when  eveiy  naral 
Power  was  a  belligerent,  or  expected  to  become  so,  and  it  was 
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imposed  on  the  weaker  States  by  the  force  of  naval  belligerents 
too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  Bat  the  modem  policy  of  nations 
has  reversed  this  state  of  things.  Maritime  States  of  the  first 
rank  have  proclaimed  neutrality  to  be  their  rule  of  conduct. 
The  United  States  of  America  have  established  it  as  the  first 
principle  of  their  foreign  policy  to  abstain  from  interference  in 
the  disputes  of  Europe ;  and  this  country  has  so  far  adopted 
the  same  principle  that  it  will  not  be  led  into  war  by  mere 
theories  of  the  balance  of  power,  or  by  causes  which  remotely 
and  indirectly  affect  our  own  interests.  The  real  preponder- 
ance of  maritime  strength  is  now  on  the  side  of  neutrals.  In 
the  present  state  of  Europe  there  are  far  more  chances  that 
war  will  break  out  between  some  one  or  other  of  the  foreign 
nations  of  the  world  than  between  any  of  those  nations  and 
ourselves.  France  has  ceased  to  be  our  secular  enemy  and 
maritime  rival ;  Germany,  Italy;  and  Spain  are  our  friends ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  chances  of  war  diminish,  our  national 
interest  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  neutrals  is  increased. 

But,  we  shall  be  told,  although  the  benefit  of  the  new  rules 
to  neutrals  must  be  conceded,  it  is  too  dearly  purchased  by 
the  surrender  of  a  right  of  great  importance  to  belligerents, 
and  especially  to  this  country  as  the  strongest  naval  Power. 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  strangely  enough,  took  this  view  of  the 
question.  He  termed  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  in  his  speech 
delivered  in  1871,  'the  abandonment  of  our  chief  defensive 
'  weapon,  the  right  to  attack  an  enemy  in  his  commerce,'  and  he 
even  seemed  to  conceive  that  this  circumstance  increased  the 
danger  of  an  invasion  of  our  own  shores.  There  seems  to  be 
here  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas.  The  '  ancient  belligerent 
'  rights '  may  have  been  a  powerful  weapon  of  offence,  though 
they  were  in  reality  more  injurious  to  the  neutral  than  to  the 
enemy,  bnt  as  a  defensive  weapon  they  were  wholly  inoperative. 
Commercial  warfare  might  operate  in  the  long  run  by  injuring 
the  trade  of  the  enemy,  and  even  by  driving  the  trading  flag 
of  the  weaker  belligerent  from  the  seas ;  but  it  could  never  be 
a  weapon  of  direct  agression.  The  possible  invasion  of  these 
islands,  which  Mr.  Mill  contemplated,  must  be  the  result  of  a 
powerful  military  and  naval  expedition,  skilfully  combined  and 
snddenly  executed.  But  such  an  expedition  could  hardly  be 
affected  in  the  remotest  degree  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  to 
seize  enemy's  property  in  neutral  trading  vessels.  This 
country  never  ran  so  near  a  risk  of  invasion  as  in  1805,  when 
Napoleon  stood  on  the  cliffs  of  Boulogne  watching  for 
Villeneuve's  manoeuvre ;  but  at  that  moment  the  French  mer- 
chant flag  was  driven  from  the  sea,  and  '  ancient  belligerent 
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'rights'  were  exercised  on  neutral  ships  with  unparalleled 
rigour.  But  we  do  not  perceive  that  these  facts  contributed 
one  jot  to  the  defence  of  England.  During  the  American 
Civil  War  the  cruisers  of  the  Confederate  States  inflicted 
great  losses  on  the  commerce  of  their  adversary,  from  which 
it  has  not  recovered  to  this  daj.  But  however  inconvenient, 
and  even  disastrous,  this  predatory  warfare  might  be,  it  did 
not  retard  by  a  single  day  the  capture  of  Richmond,  and  it  is 
admitted  by  M.  de  Gasparin,  one  of  the  warmest  champions  of 
the  Northern  States,  that  it  produced  no  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  results  of  the  war.  As  a  defensive  measure  it  was 
wholly  ineflfectual. 

We  dismiss,  therefore,  the  theory  that  the  Declaration  of 
Fans  was  an  abandonment  of  any  defensive  weapon  or  right  at 
all,  for  we  presume  that  Mr.  Mill  did  not  mean  to  include 
among  defensive  weapons  the  right  of  arming  privateers.  In 
truth  the  Declaration  relates  to  offensive  rights  exclusivdj. 
It  has  restricted  the  power  of  a  belligerent  to  make  war  on  the 
trade  of  an  enemy,  whether  under  his  own  or  under  a  neutral 
flag.  What  we  have  now  to  consider  is,  whether  this  change 
would  operate  to  the  advantage  or  to  the  detriment  of  Great 
Britain  as  a  belligerent  Power. 

We  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  conceive  in  what  manner  the 
abandonment  of  the  right  to  search  neutral  vessels  for  enemy  s 
property  has  impaired  our  naval  strength  and  power.  Trading 
vessels  under  the  enemy's  flag  are  still  liable  to  capture.  In 
the  Crimean  War,  what  did  we  lose  by  the  waiver  of  the  right 
to  stop  Russian  property  in  neutral  ships?  The  foreign 
trade  of  Bussia  is  too  inconsiderable  to  affect  materially 
the  policy  of  a  great  Empire ;  and  it  was  in  fact  carried  on 
through  neutral  ports.  Did  this  prevent  the  capture  of  Se- 
bastopol,  the  exhaustion  of  Russia's  resources,  the  defeat  of 
her  aggression  on  Turkey,  and  the  conclusion  of  peace  on  our 
own  terms?  In  the  event  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  the  superiority  of  the  British  navy  might 
make  itself  felt  by  the  blockade  of  the  great  American  har- 
bours or  rivers,  and  by  operations  on  the  coast ;  but  the  right 
of  searching  neutrals  and  seizing  enemy's  property  in  neutral 
bottoms  would  have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test, except  inasmuch  as  it  could  be  turned  by  a  naval  Power 
of  inferior  strength  very  much  to  our  own  detriment  It  is 
by  operations  of  war,  properly  so  called,  that  naval  war  must 
be  carried  on. 

Here  we  would  remark,  that  it  must  be  a  political  object  of 
the  first  importance  to  every  belligerent  not  to  mttltipl7its 
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enemies^  but  to  maintain  amicable  relations  with  all  the  States 
not  engaged  in  the  contest.  That  was  the  principle  on  which 
the  British  and  French  Governments  acted  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  Russia  in  1854:  they  at  once  waived  the  *  ancient 
*  belligerent  rights,'  because  they  knew  that  the  exercise  of  such 
rights,  though  based  on  the  tradition  of  the  law  of  nations, 
would  cost  infinitely  more  than  it  was  worth,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  secured  to  Kussia  important  allies,  instead  of  leav- 
ing her  isolated  against  the  Western  Powers.  It  would  be 
easy  to  multiply  examples.  Suppose  a  war  between  France  and  * 
Great  Britain.  In  such  an  event  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  us  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  Italy.  But  if  British 
cruisers  claimed  or  exercised  the  right  of  stopping  French  car- 
goes under  the  Italian  flag,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  long  that 
neutrality  would  last.  We  should  soon  find  every  port  in  the 
Mediterranean,  except  our  own  at  Malta,  shut  against  us. 
This,  however,  is  a  political  argument :  we  now  revert  to  the 
commercial  grounds. 

It  is  obvious,  on  a  little  consideration,  that  the  injury  which 
may  be  done  in  time  of  war  to  the  commerce  of  an  enemy  is 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  naval  strength  of  the  attacking 
Power,  but  by  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  trading 
interests  to  be  attacked.  In  the  American  Civil  War  the  mer- 
cantile interests  of  the  Federalists  suffered  enormous  losses  from 
a  few  roving  cruisers,  which  the  superior  naval  forces  of  the 
Union  had  great  diflSculty  in  catching.  The  Confederate 
States  suffered  nothing  in  this  respect,  because  they  had  no 
trade  to  be  attacked.  The  arm  used  against  them  was  that  of 
blockade.  There  are  many  reasons  which  render  the  maritime 
trade  of  Great  Britain  the  most  vulnerable,  as  it  is  the  largest 
in  the  world,  and  indeed  because  it  is  the  largest ;  and  were 
our  navy  of  ten  times  the  strength  and  numbers  it  is,  our  trade 
would  still  be  the  most  vulnerable.  An  Australian  shepherd 
who  has  100,000  sheep,  cannot  protect  them  from  accidents 
when  scattered  over  an  immense  extent  of  country  by  keeping 
a  large  number  of  watch  dogs ;  and  however  great  the  power 
of  the  British  navy  may  be,  it  is  impossible  that  500  or  even 
1000  ships  of  war  should  protect  trading  vessels  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  No  other  country  has  the  same  amount  of 
foreign  trade,  either  by  sea  or  land;  and  no  other  country 
attaches  the  same  degree  of  importance  to  it.  Those  States 
which  adhere  closely  to  the  prohibitive  or  protective  system 
positively  discourage  foreign  trade.  They  base  their  pros- 
perity on  the  internal  exchange  of  their  own  commodities. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  owe  the  enormous  development  of  the 
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wealth  of  this  country  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  to  the 
almost  unlimited    adoption   of   the  principle   of  commercial 
liberty  and  exemption  from  duties.     To  us,  therefore,  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  the  freedom  of  our  communications  by 
sea  is  of  far  more  importance  than  to  any  other  nation*    A 
recent  writer  on  ^  British  Trade '  in  ^  Fraser's  Magazine/  who 
has  traced  with  care  the  astonishing  and  rapid  growth  of  our 
commerce  and  shipping  in  the  last  forty  years,  informs  ns 
that  the  total  value  of  the  trade   of  England  in    1873  was 
682,292,000/.,  of  which  371,290,000/.  were  imports  exclusive 
of  bullion.     In  1840  we  had  only  9,610  vessels  engaged  m 
the  home  and  foreign  ocean  trade  with  a  capacity  of  720,000 
tons.     In  1874  that  total  had  risen  to  20,900  vessels  of  an 
aggregate  capacity  of  5,900,000  tons.     H  we  were  to  go  back 
sixty  years,  to  the  termination  of  the  war  in  1815,  the  aug- 
mentation would  be  at  least  tenfold:  and  to  this  must  be 
added  the  trade  of  the  British  colonies.     This  vast  exchange 
of  commodities,  on  many  of  which  we  depend  for  existence,  is 
at  once  our  chief  strength  and  our  vulnerable  point.     Every- 
thing that  tends  to  keep  the  channels  of  trade  open  is  in  our 
favour ;  everything  that  tends  to  close  them  is  a  national  injury. 
No  other  State  is  in  this  peculiar  position,  because  all  other 
States  have  open  communications  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea, 
and  are  less  dependent  than  Great  Britain  on  foreign  supplies 
of  food  and  raw  material.     All  the  foreign  trade  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  maritime ;  in  other  words,  everything 
must  be  imported  to  and  exported  from  these  islands  by  sea, 
and  therefore  made  subject  to  the  laws,  whatever  they  may 
be,  of  maritime  warfare.     The   States   of  the   continent  ra 
Europe  are  all  now  placed  in  easy  communication  with  each 
other  and  with  neutral  ports  by  a  network  of  railroads.     The 
internal  lines  of  communication  are  complete ;  to  them,  there- 
fore, the  external  or  maritime  lines  of  communication  are  be- 
come  of  secondary  importance.     Even  in  the  event  of  a  general 
war,  if  Belgium,   Holland,  and  Denmark  maintained   their 
neutrality,  the  ports  of  those  countries  would  become  the 
continental  depdts  for  the  produce  of  the  globe.     This  same 
cause  has  materially  diminished  the  utility  of  the  right  of 
blockade,  as  a  means  of  crippling  the  trade  of  an  enemy.     The 
blockade  of  military  ports  may  be  useful  to  prevent  the  egress 
of  vessels  of  war  and  to  intercept  contraband  of  war.     But  the 
blockade  even  of  great  inlets  like  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  or  the 
Seine,  would  simply  have  the  effect  of  turning  the  course  of 
trade  to  the  Scheldt  or  the  Maes.     In  1854  we  blockaded  the 
Baltic  coast  of  Bussia,  but  her  produce  was  exported  just  as 
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freely  from  the  Prussian  port  of  Memel.  Naval  operations 
can  never  destroy  or  materially  check  the  commerce  of  those 
States^  whose  trade  is  not  maritime  but  territorial. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Kussian  War  the  French  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  the  revival 
of  the  old  system  of  commercial  warfare,  by  which  the  produce 
of  an  enemy's  territories  was  strictly  excluded,  certificates  of 
origin  were  required  to  attest  what  was  called  the  *  innocence  ' 
of  cargoes,  and  licences  were  granted  to  allow  the  partial  in- 
troduction of  so  much  of  this  produce  (of  course  at  an  enhanced 
price)  as  might  be  necessary.     These  antiquated  notions  were 
no  doubt'  a  lingering  remnant  of  the  policy  which  dictated  the 
'  Continental  System '  of  Bonaparte ;  but  we  ourselves  were  not 
free  from  them,  for  by  our  own  law  *  trading  with  the  enemy  ' 
was  regarded  as  a  wrongful  act,  which  had  some  penal  conse- 
quences.    These  questions  were  referred  in  1854  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  Conmiittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  of  which  Dr. 
Lushington  and  Lord  Kingsdown  were  the  most  distinguished 
members ;  and  by  the  advice  of  that  body  all  attempts  to  im- 
pose restrictions  on  the  produce  of  the  enemy  or  on  his  indirect 
trade  were  abandoned.     The  French  Government  yielded  to 
the  force  of  the  arguments  employed,  and  gave  up  their  certi- 
ficates of  origin  and  their  licences.     For  it  was  apparent  that 
this  restrictive  system  would  be  at  least  as  injurious  to  the 
belligerent  applying  it  as  to  the  enemy  to  whom  it  was  to  be 
applied.    Take  the  most  signal  example  of  the  kind — ^the  Con- 
tinental System  itself — can  it  be  doubted  that  it  occasioned 
even  more   suffering,  empoverishment,   and    exasperation   to 
France  and  her  subject  nations  than  it  did  to  England  ?    Com- 
mercial warfare  was  carried  at  that  time  to  its  extreme  legal 
limits  and  beyond  them.     It  was  the  cause  of  great  evils  to 
both  parties ;  but  we  doubt  if  it  had  any  effect  on  the  ultimate 
results  of  the  war,  except  by  the  intense  irritation  caused  by 
it.    It  used  formerly  to  be  supposed  that  you  could  injure  the 
trade  of  a  foreign  nation,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  or  even 
improve  your  own.     But  this  fallacy  has  now  been  totally 
exploded.     You  cannot  destroy  or  interrupt  one  of  the  factors 
of  the  trade  of  the  world  without  causing  a  general  perturba- 
tion and  injury ;  and  that  injury  must  be  most  severely  felt  by 
Great  Britain,  because  her  mercantile  relations  with  foreign 
countries  are  on  the  largest  scale,  and  she  is  more  dependent 
than  any  other  State  upon  them.     The  population  of  these 
islands  cotdd  not  exist  without  the  broadest  nreedom  of  trade. 
It  is  no  use  to  disguise  or  overlook  a  fact  which  is  notorious 
to  the  world.     We  are  dependent  on  maritime  trade  for  a 
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considerable  proportion  of  our  food,  for  com,  for  meat,  for  tea, 
and  for  wine.  We  are  dependent  on  maritime  trade  for  cotton, 
silk,  and  wool,  the  staple  of  our  textile  manufactures.  The 
only  mode  of  hostility  which  would  be  seriously  alarming  to 
this  nation  would  be  a  combination  of  States  to  cut  off  our 
supplies  and  interrupt  our  communications.  Therefore,  we 
say,  the  principles  of  commercial  freedom,  both  in  war  and 
peace,  are  essential  not  only  to  our  well-being  but  to  our  de- 
fence. The  maritime  strength,  which  is  our  trust  and  our 
boast,  is  itself  nourished  by  the  prosperity  of  the  community. 
England  owes  her  success  in  war  mainly  to  her  power  of  en- 
durance. All  war  is  a  process  of  exhaustion.  The  belligerent 
who  is  exhausted  first  must  yield  to  the  enemy.  England 
cannot  expect  to  rival  the  armed  millions  of  Continental  Europe ; 
but  she  could  carry  on  war  until  they  found  their  armed 
millions  an  intolerable  burden. 

The  essential  condition  of  her  endurance  and  her  power  is 
that  her  maritime  trade  should  not  be  seriously  interrupted 
and  impaired.  In  former  times  it  was  possible  for  the  mer- 
chant fleets  of  England  to  sail  under  convoy.  The  number 
was  small.  The  sailing  vessels  were  similar  in  character. 
The  voyages  were  periodical.  But  all  that  is  changed. 
Where  are  you  to  find  convoys  for  20,000  ships  ?  The  whole 
earth  is  now  intersected  with  myriads  of  lines  of  communi- 
cation, like  the  movements  of  multitudes  of  men  across  an 
opening  in  a  large  city.  Swift  steamers,  carrying  mails  and 
merchandise,  are  traversing  every  sea.  Whole  navies  would 
not  suffice  to  guard  and  protect  them  from  the  possibility 
of  attack.  The  material  difficulty  of  sailing  in  convoy  and 
defending  unarmed  ships  is  greatly  increased,  as  has  recently 
been  pointed  out  in  the  daily  press,  by  steam  navigation,  and 
by  the  power  of  throwing  shell  from  small  vessels  at  long 
ranges.  A  mere  gun-boat — one  of  the  gadflies  of  the  ocean— 
<20uld,  with  a  single  heavy  gun,  inflict  incalculable  mischief  on 
a  fleet  of  thin-built  iron  steamers  under  convoy.  Sailing 
vessels  must  be  discarded  altogether,  for  they  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  an  enemy  under  steam.  Moreover  every  part  of  the 
line  or  course  of  navigation  must  be  equally  protected,  as 
the  enemy  can  choose  the  point  most  favourable  to  his  own 
attack.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  of  late  on  the  importance 
to  this  country  of  keeping  open  the  navigation  of  ^e  Suez 
Canal  in  time  of  war ;  but  the  passage  of  the  canal  would  itself 
become  useless  to  us,  unless  we  could  send  our  merchant  vessek 
in  safety  from  the  coast  of  England  to  the  port  of  Pelusium. 
No  chain  is  stronger  than  its  weakest  link.     Such  a  voyage 
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must  be  extremelj  dangerous  to  the  belligerent  flag  of  any 
nation,  if,  for  example,  France  or  Italy  were  hostile  Powers. 
No  doubt  in  time  of  war  the  merchant  flag  of  any  belligerent 
Power  must  be  endangered  and  must  sufier,  whatever  be  the 
strength  of  that  Power ;  because,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
the  smallest  State  without  a  mercantile  marine  Tlike  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America)  can  wage  war  with  disastrous 
effect  on  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  greatest  naval  Power. 
But  as,  for  the  time,  the  unarmed  navigating  ships  of  a  belli- 
gerent must  suffer,  and  can  only  sail  under  high  rates  of 
war  insurance,  which  place  them  at  a  disadvantage  with  the 
competing  neutral,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  convic- 
tion that  in  such  an  event  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
advantageous  to  the  general  interests  of  this  country  that  her 
trade  should  be  carried  on  under  the  neutral  flag.  Protection 
to  the  neutral  flag  means  protection  to  the  general  interests 
of  commerce ;  and  without  the  neutral  flag  we  very  much 
question  whether  maritime  commerce  can  now  be  carried  on 
at  all  in  time  of  war. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  to  reason  from  the 
state  of  things  which  prevailed  from  1805  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  when,  by  the  successive  destruction  of  the  Dutch,  French, 
and  Spanish  fleets,  England  found  herself  literally  mistress  of 
the  seas.  That  was  the  result  of  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances that  can  no  more  occur  again  than  the  French  Empire 
under  the  first  Napoleon.  The  United  States  were  then  in 
their  infancy.  Russia,  Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  were  scarceljr 
known,  or  not  known  at  all,  as  maritime  Powers.  But  if 
England  were  as  omnipotent  on  the  seas  as  she  was  at  the 
close  of  the  war  in  1815,  we  should  not  the  less  contend  that  < 
the  true  policy  for  her  to  adopt  is  that  of  the  Declaration  of 
Paris.  The  injury  she  could  inflict  by  the  most  vigorous 
application  of  *  ancient  belligerent  rights '  to  any  foreign  belli- 
gerent and  to  the  neutrals  of  the  world  is  incomparably  less 
than  the  injury  which  the  same  principles  would  inflict  upon 
herself.  The  old  system  is  a  double-edged  weapon,  of  which 
the  keener  blade  is  directed  against  our  own  commerce ;  and 
if  the  rights  of  war  were  carried  to  the  furthest  length,  so  that 
we  were  able  to  sweep  every  belligerent  and  every  neutral 
from  the  seas,  the  result  would  be  to  none  so  fatal  and  so 
ruinous  as  to  ourselves. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  by  Sir  B.  Phillimore  in  opposing 
the  change  of  1856  is  that  it  will  tend  to  prolong  wars,  by 
leaving  the  commercial  resources  of  the  hostile  Powers  un- 
touched.   But  to  this  we  reply  that    it  is  the  interest  of 
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England  to  prolong  a  war,  if  unhappily  she  is  engaged  in  one, 
until  she  has  accomplished  the  object  of  it  and  reduced  the 
enemy  to  terms.  She  has  not  the  vast  armies  or  material  of 
war  of  foreign  Powers.  She  lives  on  a  peace  establishment, 
if,  indeed,  such  a  thing  can  be  said  to  exist  at  all  in  Europe. 
It  is  proverbial  that  it  takes  this  country  some  time  to  put 
forth  all  her  strength.  Provided  her  internal  resources  fail 
not,  and  they  are  to  a  great  extent  based,  as  we  have  seen,  on 
the  security  of  her  maritime  trade,  we  have  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  fear  the  result.  The  railroad  system  of  the  Continent 
affords  to  European  belligerents  unres^icted  communications 
by  land  through  neutral  territory.  That  is  an  advantage  to 
them  which  can  only  be  compensated  to  Great  Britain  by  un- 
restricted communication  by  sea  under  the  neutral  flag. 

To  this  country,  having  by  far  the  largest  number  of  vessels 
on  the  ocean,  it  would  no  doubt  be  of  advantage  if  private 
property  and  private  vessels  were  not  liable  to  capture  at  all : 
but  that  is  a  concession  which  has  not  been  made ;  it  fonng 
no  part  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris ;  and  though  this  principle 
has  been  advanced  by  the  United  States  of  America,  it  has 
not  yet  obtained  the  assent  of  the  Powers  of  Europe. 

These  are,  as  we  have  reason  to  know,  some  of  the  considera- 
tions which  moved  Lord  Clarendon  and  the  Ministry,  of  which 
he  was  the  organ  and  representative  at  the  Congress  of  1856, 
to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  We  have 
briefly  repeated  these  arguments  at  the  present  time,  because 
a  new  generation  of  politicians  has  now  come  to  life  who  are 
less  familiar  with  the  question  than  the  illustrious  stateamen 
who  then  held  office  in  England.  Lord  Palmerston  was  then 
<  at  the  head  of  affairs,  a  Minister  certainly  not  second  to  any 
in  his  patriotic  zeal  for  the  belligerent  rights  of  England,  and 
it  is  an  entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  Lord  Clarendon  acted 
on  a  question  of  such  moment,  though  it  arose  in  the  course  of 
the  discussions  of  the  Congress  and  was  not  contemplated  bv 
his  original  instructions,  without  the  full  knowledge  and  con- 
currence of  his  colleagues.  The  British  Government  proceeded 
with  due  deliberation  and  foresight.  They  thought  that  the 
moment  at  which  peace  was  restored  between  the  great  Powers 
and  England  was  victorious  was  a  favom*able  occasion  to 
settle  disputed  points  in  the  law  and  practice  of  maritime 
nations,  when  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  we  were  yielding 
to  intimidation.  They  knew  that  in  the  event  of  the  outbreak 
of  another  war,  we  must  either  agree,  as  we  had  done  in  1854, 
to  waive  the  ancient  belligerent  right  of  the  seizure  of  enemy's 
property  in  neutral  vessels,  or  be  prepared  to  convert  eveiy 
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neutral  maritime  Power  into  a  foe  ;  and  if  this  was  a  concession 
on  ottr  part,  it  was  accompanied  by  the  abolition  of  privateer- 
ing, which  had  been  regarded  as  a  weapon  peculiarly  available 
to  weaker  Powers  against  ourselves.  Lastly,  they  were  con- 
vinced that  even  if  these  ancient  belligerent  rights  had  been 
of  a  nature  to  be  asserted  and  used  without  imminent  danger 
to  ourselves,  they  were  rather  mischievous  than  advantageous 
to  the  most  commercial  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and 
that  they  would  tend  in  the  event  of  war  to  lessen  and  weaken 
our  own  resources  far  more  than  they  could  injure  the  re- 
sources of  the  enemy.  Had  the  decision  of  the  Government 
been  attacked  with  more  vigour  than  it  was,  these  arguments 
in  defence  of  the  measure  would  doubtless  have  been  more 
fully  stated ;  but,  as  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  admits,  the  debate 
on  the  question  languished  for  want  of  assailants,  and  Parlia- 
ment almost  tacitly  acceded  to  the  Declaration.  At  a  much 
later  period,  and  indeed  quite  recently,  the  wisdom  of  the 
measure  has  been  more  actively  impugned;  but  the  attacks 
upon  it  have  been  so  strangely  mixed  up  with  exaggerated 
and  confused  notions  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  how  much 
of  them  is  real.  To  suppose  that  the  naval  strength  of  Britain 
is  seriously  impaired  by  relinquishing  one  obnoxious  mode  of 
pursuing  the  commerce  of  an  enemy  in  neutral  ships — or 
indeed,  to  suppose  that  the  naval  strength  of  Britain  consists 
at  all  in  making  war  upon  that  commerce  to  which  she  owes 
her  own  subsistence — appears  to  us  to  be  an  absurdity  on  the 
face  of  it.  We  believe  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  to  be  perfectly  sound  and  politic,  both  as  regards  our 
relations  with  foreign  States  and  our  own  interests.  We  are 
confident  that  this  country  can  never  repudiate  them  as  long 
as  they  are  respected  by  others  ;  and  should  we  be  engaged  in 
war  with  any  foreign  Power,  we  are  equally  confident  that  the 
naval  power  of  Britain  will  not  be  found  to  have  been  lessened 
or  impaired  by  the  adoption  of  principles  accepted  by  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  in  harmony  with  the  changes  and  progressive 
spirit  of  our  times. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  The  Life  of  the  renowned  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Sfe. 
Bj  Sir  FuLKE  Grevil^  Kt.,  Lord  Brook.  London: 
1652. 

2.  A  Memoir  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne. 
London:   1862. 

3.  The  Life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  By  JuLlUS  Lloyd,  M.A. 
London:  1862. 

4.  The  Works  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (14th  edition.)  3  vok 
London:  1725. 

5.  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney^  with  a 
Memoir  by  W.  Gray.     Oxford  :  1829. 

HThe  world  looks  with  natural  suspicion  upon  the  reputation 
of  a  man  equally  illustrious  for  genius  and  for  virtue.  In 
its  daily  experience  it  does  not  find  the  greatest  statesmen 
especially  immaculate,  the  greatest  poets  free  from  sordid  aims, 
and  we  are  apt  to  regard  as  exaggerated  statements  the  exist- 
ence of  such  lusus  naturcB  in  former  ages.  In  many  mincU, 
the  semblance  of  partiality  in  a  recorded  verdict  is  sufficient  to 
create  reaction,  and  predisposes  them  indifferently  to  ostracise 
an  Aristides  or  rehabilitate  a  Henry  YIII.  and  a  Bobespierre. 
But  there  are  a  few  exceptional  reputations  that  have  not  thus 
tempted  the  impeachment  of  posterity,  and  have  withstood 
successfully  ^  the  fierce  light '  of  antiquarian  research  which 
has  discovered  blemishes  on  escutcheons  long  thought  to  be 
spotless.  The  immunity  enjoyed  by  those  of  whom  we  speak 
is  probably  due  to  their  abounding  and  ti*ansparent  humanity. 
They  have  never  assumed  to  be  faultless,  but,  in  a  better  sense 
than  lago's,  carried  their  hearts  upon  their  sleeves  '  for  daws 
^  to  peck  at.'  The  good  in  them  has  so  plainly  exceeded  the 
evil  that  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  their  contemporaries  does 
not  seem  unreal,  and  they  have  been  enshrined  in  the  national 
Walhalla  with  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice.  Among  such  para- 
gons Englishmen  almost  unanimously  have  numbered  Sir  Philip 
oidney.  Kepeated  biographies  of  him  have  appeared,  all  more 
or  less  marked  by  research,  two  of  recent  date  being  compiled 
from  the  ample  materials  in  our  public  archives.  Nothing  of 
importance  is  henceforth  likely  to  be  discovered  respecting  his 
life  or  character,  and  the  poet's  prophecy  as  to  the  fame  of  a 
modem  hero  may  be  applied  with  still  greater  confidence  to 
his: — 

'  Whatever  record  leap  to  light 
He  never  shall  be  shamed.* 

The  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  representative  of  a 
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knightly  house,  which  traced  its  descent  from  a  chamberlain  of 
Henry  II.,  and  of  Lady  Mary  Dudley,  daughter  of  John, 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  Philip  was  born  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1554,  at  Penshurst  Hall,  in  Kent,  which,  pleasantly 
emparked  on  the  banks  of  the  Med  way,  still  remains  the  family 
seat.  As  the  playmate,  friend,  and  ambassador  of  Edward  YI.^ 
a  firm  Protestant,  and  son-in-law  of  the  attainted  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Sir  Henry  Sidney  could  scarcely  expect  to 
retain  the  favour  of  such  a  monarch  as  Mary  Tudor.  It 
speaks  as  highly  for  her  wisdom  as  for  his  integrity  and 
loyalty  that  he  continued  throughout  her  reign  to  escape  mo- 
lestation on  account  of  his  faith,  and  to  discharge  important 
functions  of  state.  Philip  II.  endorsed  the  goodwill  of  his 
consort  so  far  as  to  bestow  his  name  upon  the  Sidneys'  heir, 
little  foreseeing  that  the  object  of  this  honour  was  destined  to 
prove,  till  death,  his  most  determined  opponent. 

No  records  of  the  boy's  precocity  are  extant.  We  first  hear 
of  him  in  1564,  when  Sir  Henry,  who  had  been  retained  in 
his  honours  by  Elizabeth,  and  subsequently  deputed  to  the 
Presidency  of  Wales,  entered  him  at  the  grammar  school  of 
Shrewsbury,  within  easy  reach  of  his  seat  of  government  at 
Ludlow  Castle.  On  the  same  day  was  entered  Fulke  Greville, 
afterwards  Lord  Brooke,  the  boy's  playfellow,  the  man's  com- 
panion and  biographer,  who  wrote  as  his  own  best  epitaph  that 
he  was  *the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.'  To  him  we  owe 
a  significant  notice  of  Philip's  pupilage,  as  having  been 
marked  by  rare  quickness  of  apprehension  and  gravity  of 
manner.  The  youth's  temporary  delicacy  of  health  is  attested 
by  a  special  licence  to  eat  meat  in  Lent,  which  was  procured 
for  him  a  few  years  later  by  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
His  progress  in  study  at  the  age  of  twelve  appears  from  the 
receipt  of  a  Latin  and  a  French  letter,  acknowledged  in  his 
father's  reply,  dated  1566.  Bead  beside  the  record  of  the 
son's  life,  the  father's  counsels  have  the  semblance  of  pro- 
phecy : — 

'  Be  courteous  of  gesture  and  affable  imto  all  men.  ...  Be  modest 
in  each  assembly,  and  rather  be  rebuked  of  light  fellows  for  maiden- 
like shamefacedness  than  of  your  sad  friends  for  pert  boldness.  .  .  . 
Tell  no  untruth;  no,  not  in  trifles  .  .  .  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
reproach  to  a  gentleman  than  to  be  accounted  a  liar.  .  .  .  Remember,, 
my  son,  the  noble  blood  you  are  descended  of  by  your  mother's  side, 
and  think  that  only  by  a  virtuous  life  and  good  actions  you  may  be  an 
ornament  to  that  illustrious  family.  .  .  .  Farewell ;  your  mother  and 
I  send  you  our  blessings,  and  Almighty  God  grant  you  His  ;  nourish 
you  with  His  fear,  govern  you  with  His  grace,  and  make  you  a  good 
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servant  to  your  prince  and  country.     Your  loving  father,  so  long  as 
you  remain  in  the  fear  of  Grod, 

H.   SlDNET.' 

A  few  lines  are  added  by  Lady  Mary,  '  in  the  skirts  of 
*  my  lord's  letter/  admonishing  her  *  little  Philip  *  daily  and 
many  times  a  day  to  study  his  father's  precepts.  In  their 
tone  of  grave,  tender  affection  these  lines  breathe  very  fra- 
grantly of  the  Elizabethan  home  which  was  the  cradle  of  aa 
heroic  nature. 

In  1568  Philip  matriculated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  his 
tutor  being  Dr.  Thomas  Thornton,  on  whose  tombstone  that 
distinction  is  proudly  commemorated.  A  passage  of  logic  with 
Richard  Carew  (the  future  author  of  the  ^  Survey  of  Cornwall'), 
wherein  the  victory  was  awarded  to  young  Sidney,  is  the  only 
chronicled  event  of  his  career  at  Oxford.  At  Cambridge, 
where  he  afterwards  graduated,  he  was  noted,  as  Fuller  tells 
us,  for  intellectual  aptitude  and  purity  of  morals. 

In  May,  1572,  a  licence  was  obtained  for  him  to  travel 
abroad  for  two  years  with  a  retinue  of  three  servants  and  four 
horses.  During  the  summer  he  set  out  on  the  *  grand  tour,' 
attaching  himself  to  the  suite  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  who  had 
just  been  appointed  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  the  French 
Court,  with  instructions  to  report  upon  the  eligibility  of  the 
Due  d'Alen9on,  younger  brother  of  Charles  IX.,  as  a  husband 
for  Elizabeth.  He  was  not  yet  eighteen.  Sidney  embarked 
early  upon  that  stormy  sea  of  theological  politics  wherein  he 
was  destined  to  figure  so  gloriously.  France,  at  the  moment 
of  his  arrival,  was  recovering  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  shock, 
and  on  the  eve  of  experiencing  a  shock  yet  more  severe.  The 
long  contest  between  the  Catholics  and  Huguenots  had  just 
been  terminated  by  the  hollow  treaty  of  St.  Germain.  A 
great  tragedy  had  been  projected  by  the  former  party,  for  the 
preparation  of  which  a  breathing-space  was  requisite.  Pre- 
liminary steps  were  taken  to  lull  suspicion.  In  pledge  of  re- 
conciliation, the  Queen-mother,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  the 
young  Kjing  had  invited  to  Court  Jeanne  Queen  of  Navarre, 
her  son  Henry,  her  nephew  Conde,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Huguenot  party.  The  good  Jeanne  died  shortly  after  her 
arrival,  but  her  funeral  knell  was  drowned  in  the  chime  that 
proclamed  the  marriage  of  her  son  with  Margaret,  the  sister  of 
Charles.  The  arrival  of  the  English  embassy  at  this  junc- 
ture afforded  a  new  pretext  for  doing  honour  to  the  whole 
Protestant  communion  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  representa- 
tives, and  Sidney  was  selected  as  the  recipient.  A  fortnight 
after  he  had  been  presented  at  Court,  the  King  appointed  him 
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a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber.  The  duties  attaching  to  this 
post  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  bridegroom  and  his 
friend  and  secretary,  Duplessis  Momaj,  with  whom  he  ever 
afterwards  maintained  a  personal  friendship.  Ten  days  later, 
the  denouement  of  the  tragedy  was  ushered  in  at  dawn  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day  (August  24)  by  the  bell  of  St.  Germain 
I'Auxerrois.  It  gave  the  signal  to  bands  of  Catholic  sharp- 
shooters, who  in  all  parts  of  the  city  entered  the  houses  of  the 
sleeping  Huguenots,  dragged  men,  women,  and  children  into 
the  street,  and  rained  bullets  upon  their  defenceless  bodies. 
The  list  of  victims  in  Paris  alone  numbered  5,000. 

Whether  by  suflferance  or  good  fortune,  Sidney  escaped  the 
fate  of  his  co-religionists,  having  taken  refuge  in  the  house 
of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  the  resident  English  Minister  at 
Paris.  When  news  of  the  massacre  reached  England,  Leices- 
ter, fearful  for  his  nephew's  safety,  sent  off  a  message  urging 
his  immediate  return,  but  Philip  had  either  left  Paris  before  it 
arrived,  or,  not  sharing  his  uncle's  alarm,  preferred  to  pursue 
his  journey.  He  did  not  run  the  risk  of  remaining  in  France, 
which  became  the  theatre  of  renewed  warfare,  but  made  his 
next  sojourn  at  Frankfort.  Here,  in  the  house  of  the  printer 
Wechel,  he  became  acquainted  with  another  Protestant  refugee, 
the  Saxon  diplomatist,  Hubert  Languet,  illustrious  for  his 
virtue,  his  learning,  and  his  enlightened  views  of  theology  and 
politics.  With  this  sage,  a  man  of  thrice  his  years,  Sidney 
entered  into  an  almost  filial  relationship.  Languet,  who,  in 
the  course  of  a  long  public  career,  had  mixed  with  men  of  the 
highest  intellectual  rank,  regarded  this  boy  of  eighteen  with 
unqualified  admiration,  discerning  indications  of  a  capability 
which  need  fear  exclusion  from  no  avenues  of  ambition.  The 
close  intimacy  thus  established  enabled  the  elder  without  pre- 
sumption to  undertake  the  whole  direction  of  the  younger's 
education.  It  is  curious  to  remark  how  closely  Sidney  followed 
his  friend's  counsel,  not  excepting  its  least  palatable  restric- 
tions. His  gratitude  is  characteristically  expressed  in  one  of 
the  poems  introduced  into  the  *  Arcadia : ' — 

'  The  song  I  sang  old  Languet  Lad  me  taught.' 

Languet  having  received  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Vienna, 
Sidney  accompanied  him  thither.  At  this  'metropolis  of 
*  Eastern  Europe,'  which,  owing  to  the  stimulus  of  Moslem 
ciggression,  had  become  the  central  seat  of  Christian  chivalry 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  he  remained  for  some  time,  to  perfect 
himself  in  the  equestrian  and  manual  exercises  then  held 
essential  features  of  a  gentleman's  education.     Amid  these 
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employments  he  found  opportunity  both  to  cultivate  his  literary 
taste  and  to  make  observations  upon  the  state  of  Continental 
politics.  The  deep  interest  which  he  already  felt  in  the  issue 
of  the  pending  struggle  between  the  Papacy  and  Protestantism 
is  evident  in  the  letters  written  to  Languet  after  parting  from 
him  at  Vienna. 

From  thence  Sidnev  proceeded  to  Venice.  Here,  amid  the 
freshly-glowing  creations  of  Titian,  Tintoret,  and  Veronese, 
the  stately  palaces  and  churches  of  Palladio,  and  the  laborious 
products  of  the  Aldine  press,  he  spent  a  season  of  profitable 
delight  Both  here  and  at  Padua  he  actively  pursued  his  studies 
and  obtained  that  acquaintance  with  the  Italian  classics  to  which 
all  his  writings  testify.  With  many  of  the  distinguished  men 
then  resident  at  Venice  he  was  personally  intimate,  and  at  the 
request  of  Languet  sat  to  Veronese  for  his  portrait  After  visit- 
ing Milan  and  Genoa,  he  proceeded  to  Hungary  and  Poland. 
Returning  to  Vienna,  he  again  put  himself  under  the  guidance 
of  Languet,  and  after  a  visit  to  Prague,  concluded  his  travels, 
arriving  home  in  June  1575.  According  to  the  present  system 
of  education,  a  young  English  gentleman  would  still  be  in  the 
upper  form  of  Eton  or  Harrow  at  the  age  at  which  Sidney 
was  making  himself  a  name  in  Europe. 

From  several  extant  portraits  which  agree  with  the  state- 
ments of  Aubrey,  Sidney's  personal  appearance  at  this  period 
may  be  pretty  accurately  sketched.  He  was  tall,  shapely  and 
muscular,  with  large  blue- grey  eyes,  a  long  aquiline  nose, 
hair  of  a  dark  amber  tint,  and  full,  sensitive  lips,  the  slightly 
pensive  expression  of  which  was  relieved  by  the  decision  of  the 
jaw  and  chin.  Attracting  attention  by  its  dignity  and  beauty, 
such  an  exterior  was  no  unworthy  index  of  the  man's  inner 
nature.  Great  intellectual  activity,  especially  of  the  imagina- 
tion, balanced  by  disciplined  habits  of  reflection  and  forethought; 
quick  emotions  and  warm  passions,  restrained  by  firm  con- 
scientious and  religious  convictions  ;  these,  when  we  regard  his 
career  as  a  whole,  appear  to  be  his  leading  characteristics.  A 
man  of  his  breeding  and  accomplishments  would  have  been 
popular  at  any  Court.  At  the  Court  of  such  a  queen  as  Eliza- 
beth, a  woman  in  her  prime,  keenly  alive  to  the  charms  of 
mental  power  and  personal  comeliness,  he  was  doubly  welcome. 
He  was  soon  installed  into  that  place  in  her  regard  which  he 
never  lost.  Not  aspiring  to  the  dangerous  position  of  chief  fa- 
vourite or  the  tender  intimacy  enjoyed  by  Leicester  or  Hatton, 
he  was  satisfied  with  that  footing  of  graceful  familiarity  ^ck 
could  be  sustained  with  honour  alike  to  sovereign  and  subject, 
and  which  it  had  been  well  for  Elizabeth's  reputation  had  she 
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never  suffered  any  to  transcend.  Though  ordinarily  lavish  of 
endearments  if  of  nothing  more  valuable,  she  bestowed  upon 
him  no  more  affectionate  tokens  than  a  lock  of  her  hair  in  ex- 
change for  a  copy  of  verses,  and  the  appellation  of  ^  my 
^  Ph&p,'  in  contradistinction  to  his  namesake,  Mary's  Philip. 
The  return  which  he  made  for  them  took  the  shape  of  costly 
New-year's  gifts — a  ^  smock  of  cambric  wrought  with  black 
*  work,'  ruffs  interlaced  and  set '  with  spangles  we^hing  four 
'  ounces,'  and  similar  offerings  which  the  fashion  oi  the  time 
demanded  of  all  favourites.  In  their  public  relations  he  main- 
tained an  even  balance  between  honour  and  fortune,  not  forget- 
ting that  he  was  an  Englishman  first,  a  courtier  afterwards. 
Of  his  ability  the  Queen  made  an  early  acknowledgment  by 
accrediting  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  as  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary to  Vienna.  His  ostensible  mission  was  to  con- 
dole with  the  new  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  upon  the  loss  of  his 
father  Maximilian,  and  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  accession  ; 
but  before  undertaking  this  formal  duty,  Sidney  stipulated 
for  credentials  which  would  enable  him  to  use  the  opportunity 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Protestant  cause.  A  glance  towards 
the  ^  burning  question '  of  European  politics  at  this  period  will 
sufficiently  explain  his  object. 

Spain,  represented  by  the  most  formidable  of  tyrants  and 
despicable  of  men,  Philip  II,,  then  possessed  a  power  which, 
armed  with  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition,  and  wielded  by  the 
subtlety  of  Granvelle  and  the  ferocity  of  Alva,  offered  a  per- 
petual menace  to  every  free  State.  In  her  organised  con- 
spiracy against  liberty  of  conscience  all  over  the  world  she  was 
warmly  supported  by  France  under  the  dominion  of  the 
League.  Already  the  Spanish  King's  attempt  to  force  the 
Inquisition  upon  his  subjects  in  the  Netherlands  had  well-nigh 
proved  successful ;  the  gallant  burghers  having  still  to  wade 
through  a  sea  of  fire  and  blood  before  the  shore  of  freedom  was 
gained.  If  they  eventually  succumbed,  the  remaining  countries 
of  Europe  which  upheld  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
could  expect  no  better  fate.  It  became,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
deep  moment  to  ascertain  the  leanings  of  a  neutral  Power  so 
important  as  Germany.  Whether  the  new  Emperor,  who  had 
been  educated  in  Spain  and  was  the  King's  presumptive  heir, 
was  disposed  to  abet  or  to  hinder  his  schemes,  and  how  far  the 
co-operation  of  the  minor  Protestant  States,  few  in  number 
and  divided  by  jealousies,  might  be  relied  upon  in  the  event 
of  war,  were  questions  the  propounding  of  which  to  uncertain 
ears  demanded  a  shrewd  and  skilful  tongue.  In  entrusting 
one  so  young  as  Sidney  with  this  delicate  mission,  Elizabeth 
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and  her  ministers  were  doubtless  actuated  not  only  by  their 
knowledge  of  his  sympathies^  but  by  the  impression  he  had 
already  produced  of  an  ability  to  justify  confidence. 

Accompanied  by  a  suitable  retinue^  which  included  his 
friend  Fulke  Greville,  the  Ambassador  proceeded  to  Vienna  in 
February  1577.  His  frank  but  deftly-woven  expressions  of 
regret,  rejoicing,  hope,  and  warning  met  with  as  satisfactory  a 
response  as  perhaps  could  be  expected  from  a  monarch  so 
politically  embarrassed  and  personally  weak-spirited  as  Rudolph. 
A  similar  mission  to  the  Princes  Lewis  and  Casimir,  sons  of 
the  late  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  was  more  successfully 
accomplished.  The  brothers,  whose  natural  alliance  had  been 
sundered  by  differences  of  belief,  the  elder  being  a  strict 
Lutheran,  the  younger  a  staunch  Calvinist,  were  induced  by 
Sidney's  good  offices  to  become  reconciled,  and  a  pledge  of 
active  help  against  Spain  was  obtained  from  Prince  Casimir. 
The  ambassador  next  received  instructions  to  proceed  to  the 
Netherlands,  which,  guided  by  the  dexterous  patriotism  of 
William  of  Orange,  had  recently  thrown  off  the  Spanish  yoke 
and  sealed  its  religious  and  political  independence  by  the 
Union  of  Ghent.  To  him  as  its  Stadtholder,  then  resident  at 
Delft,  Sidney  was  accredited.  Elizabeth's  temporising  policy 
was  at  this  time  favourable  to  the  Netherlands,  and  her 
support,  moral  if  not  material,  at  such  a  crisis  was  invaluable 
to  them.  William's  reception  of  Sidney  was  worthy  of  both. 
The  acute  statesman,  so  unimpassive  and  self-conscious,  was 
not  slow  to  perceive  or  allow  the  ability  of  his  visitor.  *  I  will 
*  pledge  my  credit,'  was  his  message  to  the  Queen,  a  year  or 
two  later,  *  that  your  Majesty  hath  in  Mr.  Sidney  one  of  the 
^  ripest  and  richest  counsellors  of  state  that  live  in  Europe.'* 
A  similar  tribute  of  admiration,  the  greater  in  proportion  to  ite 
reluctance^  was  rendered  by  William's  skilful  antagonist,  Don 
Juan  of  Austria,  the  Spanish  representative  in  the  Nether- 
lands, with  whom  Sidney  had  an  interview  at  Brussels. 

The  Envoy's  official  letters  to  Walsingham,  conveying  the 
results  of  his  mission,  are  state-papers  of  no  ordinary  interest, 
evincing  the  writer's  breadth  of  political  view  and  insight  into 
character.  He  returned  to  England  in  June  1577^  and  re- 
sumed his  place  at  Court,  where  he  was  soon  appointed  by 


♦  Fulke  Greville,  who  was  the  bearer  of  this  message,  forbore  to 
deliver  it  by  the  express  desire  of  Sidney,  who,  with  equal  modesty 
and  prudence,  preferred  that  any  recognition  of  his  merits  should 
rather  proceed  from  the  observation  of  his  own  sovereign  than  be 
brought  to  her  notice  by  another. 
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Elizabeth  to  ike  post  of  cup-bearer^  which  retained  him  near 
her  person  and  necessitated  his  accompanying  her  frequent 
changes  of  residence.     The  life  of  a  professional  courtier,  con- 
demned to  a  tedious  routine  of  ceremonial,  and  to  the  imputa- 
tioii  of  being  a  medium  of  ante-chamber  gossip  and  back-stair 
intrigue,  is  about  the  last  that  we  can  conceive  Philip  Sidney 
desirous  of  leading.     His  correspondence  with  Languet  attests 
how  irksome  was  this  monotony  to*  bis  eager  spirit.     His  near 
neighbourhood  to  the  Queen  at  this  period,  nowever,  was  of 
essential  importance  to  bis  father,  whose  impartial  government 
as  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  entailed  on  him  bitter  opposition 
froni  the  powei^l  nobles  over  whomhe  was  set  in  authority. 
Long  accustomed  to  exercise  almost  absolute  power,  they  ill 
brooked  a  just  control,  and  denied  his  right  to  impose  on  them 
any  share  of  the  taxation  which  was  assessed  upon  the  rest  of 
the   nation.      To  their   enmity,   and  the  turbulence  of  the 
native  Irish,  which  he  had  firmly  and  gently  repressed,  were 
added  the  reproaches  of  the  English  settlers  in  the  Pale,  whom 
he  was  striving  to  protect.     Claiming   that  such   protection 
should  be  gratuitous,  they  refused  payment  of  a  tax  which  had 
been  immemorially  levied  for  the  support  of  the  Deputy's 
household  and  garrison.     His  decided  measures  to  enforce  this 
equitable  demand  brought  upon  his  head  a  torrent  of  invective. 
The  accusations  bruited  in  Dublin  found  their  way  to  London, 
and  there  gained  credence  from  persons  of  authority.     Philip's 
advocacy  of  his  father's  cause  was  gallant  and  skilful.     In  an 
elaborate   written    defence   he  disposed    of   all   the   charges 
seriatim,  and  succeeded  in  clearing  the  fame  of  the  accused 
without  offending  the  judges  or  exasperating  his  opponents. 
Burghley  gave  his  hearty  support  to  the  Lord  Deputy's  policy, 
and  Elizabeth,  who  had  construed  his  acts  unfavourably,  ex- 
pressed herself  convinced  of  her  mistake.     Philip's  successful 
diplomacy  on  this  occasion,  for  which  Sir  Henry's  gratitude 
was  warmly  expressed,  and  the  intimate  relations  into  which 
he   was   brought   with    Burghley,  Walsingham,   Buckhurst, 
Knollys,  and  other  men  of  influence  at  Court,  made  his  presence 
there  increasingly  valuable.     It  was  the  same  sense  of  parar 
mount  duty  to  his  father's  interests  that  induced  him  in  the 
year  following  (1578)  to  decline  Prince  Casimir's  offer  of  a 
nigh  post  in  the  Bhenish  contingent,  which  was  about  to  join 
the  Protestant  army  in  the  Netherlands.     His  enthusiasm  for 
the   cause  which  he  was  thus  reluctantly  prevented  from 
actively  .serving  continued  to  be  shown  in  his  correspondence 
with   lamguet,  and  in  zealous  advocacy  of  the  Huguenot 
petitions  to  Elizabeth  for  help  against  the  League. 
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Trifles  served  to  diversify  these  serious  occupations.  In 
May  1578,  the  Queen's  visit  to  Wanstead  House,  in  Essex, 
where  Leicester  magnificently  entertained  her,  gave  rise  to 
Sidney's  first  literary  effort  His  masque  of  *  The  Lady  of 
'  the  May '  was  written  in  her  honour  and  performed  in  her 
presence.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  piece  had  no  extra- 
ordinary merit.  A  tinge  of  grace  in  the  sentiment  and  of 
delicacy  in  the  humour  is  nevertheless,  perceptible  throughout 
Elizabeth,  who  is  made  the  arbiter  of  a  contest  between  two 
poetical  rustics,  a  shepherd  and  a  huntsman,  for  a  coy  nymph, 
16  complimented  with  an  elegance  of  flattery  which  must  have 
favourably  contrasted,  even  to  so  indiscriminating  an  appetite, 
with  the  grossness  of  ordinary  court-bards.  A  mirthful  sketch 
of  a  village-schpolmaster,  who  travesties  the  pedantic  fashion  of 
speech  then  recently  introduced,  to  which  die  work  of  Ljlj, 
published  in  the  following  year,  has  given  the  name  of 
Euphuism,  is  the  real  *  hit '  of  the  masque.  In  the  abomi- 
nable Latin  ascribed  to  him  there  is  an  evident  touch,  of  bur- 
lesque, but  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  his  English  is  probably 
but  little. exaggerated : — 

*  I  am,  potentissima  Domina,*  (Rhombus  thus  addresses  the  Queen) 
'  a  schoolmaster,  that  is  to  say  a  pedagogue,  one  not  a  little  versed  in 
the  disciplinating  of  the  juvenile  fry,  wherein,  to  my  laud  I  say  it,  I 
use  such  geometrical  proportion  as  neither  wanteth  mansuetude  nor 
correction,  for  so  it  is  described 

"  Parcare  suhjectoa  et  debellire  superhos,^ 

Yet  hath  not  the  pulchritude  of  my  virtues  protected  me  from  the 
contaminating  hands  of  these  plebeians;  for  coming  solummodo  to 
have  parted  their  sanguinolent  fray  they  yielded  me  no  more  rerer- 
ence  than  if  I  had  been  some  pecoriua  CLsinua,  I,  even  I,  that  am, 
who  am  I  ?  Dixi :  Verbus  sapienio  satum  est.  But  what  said  that 
Trojan  ^neas  when  he  sojourned  in  the  surging  sulks  of  the  sand- 
iferous  seas  ? 

"  Hcec  olim  memonasse  juvebiC^ ' 

At  the  very  time  of  her  feigned  arbitration  in  an  action 
brought  in  the  Court  of  Love,  Elizabeth  was  herself  both 
judge  and  subject  of  a  real  contest.     Among  the  many  a^ 

Eirants  to  her  hand,  Francis  Due  d'Alen9on,  known  since  bis 
rother  Henry's  accession  to  the  throne  by  the  title  of  Anjou, 
was  the  most  acceptable  to  herself,  the  least  welcome  to  the 
nation.  Towards  Leicester  and  Hatton  she  may  have  felt 
more  tenderly,  and  given  more  substantial  tokens  of  affection, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  she  ever  seriously  contemplated  marriage 
with  either.  The  same  doubts  exist  as  to  her  intentions  re- 
garding all  other  claimants  save  Anjou  alone.    Coy  and  capri- 
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cious  to  the  extreme^  she  as  repeatedly  consented  as  refused 
to  gratify  the  nation  by  marriage,  repeatedly  indicated  one  of 
the  candidates  as  the  object  of  her  choice,  repeatedly  trans- 
ferred the  marks  of  her  favour  to  another,  and  finally  rejected 
them  in  a  body.  For  Anjou  alone  she  manifested  an  inclina- 
tion in  the  face  of  popular  opposition,  and  carried  it  so  far  as 
actually  to  take  up  the  pen  for  signing  the  marriage-contract. 
The  grounds  of  the  public  dislike  to  ^  Monsieur,*  as  the  Duke 
was  called,  which  induced  her  at  the  last  moment  to  reject  his 
suit,  are  sufficiently  intelligible.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  a 
Catholic,  half  Valois,  half  Medici,  wholly  false,  cruel,  and 
filayish.  If  some  of  these  grounds  may  be  set  aside  as  insular 
prejudices,  the  evidence  of  history  has  justified  the  cogency  of 
the  remainder.  Elizabeth  and  Protestant  England  had  a 
happy  escape  from  alliance  with  the  traitor  of  the  League  and 
Huguenot  wars,  the  tyrant  of  the  confiding  Flemings. 

Persuaded  that  the  match  which  Elizabeth  had  in  prospect 
would  prove  injurious  to  the  public  interests  as  well  as  her 
own,  Sidney  ventured  to  use  the  advantages  afforded  by  his 
social  position  and  private  intimacy  in  the  service  of  both. 
Though  he  acted  on  the  advice  of  counsellors  to  whom  he  was 
accustomed  to  look  up,  it  was  not  a  little  daring  in  a  youth 
untitled,  comparatively  unprivileged  and  unseconded,  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  conveying  the  popular  sentiment  upon  sa 
delicate  a  question  to  a  hign-spirited  woman  and  a  Tudor 
qaeen.  His  '  Kemonstrance,'  if  originally  delivereil  into  her 
own  hand,  soon  afterwards  became  public  With  the  plainest 
candour  and  the  mildest  courtesy,  he  succinctly  expressed  and 
justified  the  chief  objections  to  her  marriage  with  the  Duke,, 
urging  the  imprudence  of  gaining  a  husband's  at  the  expense- 
of  a  people's  love,  and  pointing  the  argument  with  an  illustra- 
tion from  her  sister's  reign  that  must  have  penetrated  her- 
mind  with  a  home-thrust.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  how 
much  weight  the  Queen  attached  to  this  expression  of  opinion^. 
In  questions  of  love,  logic  is  proverbially  put  out  of  courts 
The  national  disaffection  could  not  be  disr^rded  with  im- 
punity ;  but  not  for  some  time  longer  was  the  Duke's  eloquence- 
exhausted,  or  her  inclination  completely  mastered.  The  im- 
munity from  censure  for  his  boldness  which  Sidney  enjoyed 
bears  sufficient  testimony  to  the  tact  and  temper  of  his  lan- 
guage. For  uttering  the  same  sentiments  in  coarser  words, 
John  Stubbs  and  William  Page  were  arraigned  for  libel  and 
punished  by  mutilation. 

A  recent  biographer,  Mr.  Bourne,  endeavours  to  show  that 
a  temporary  explosion  of  the  royal  displeasure,  necessitating 
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withdrawal  from  her  presence,  was  the  consequence  of  Sidney's 
daring.  The  evidence  for  this,  however,  seems  very  slight 
Lord  Brooke,  who,  as  Sidney's  intimate  friend,  must  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  attributes  his  retirement 
from  Court  to  a  private  dispute  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  by 
whom  a  few  months  before  he  had  been  grossly  insulted  at 
tennis.  This  peer  enjoys  the  reputation  oi  being  among  the 
most  splendid  and  most  vicious  of  Elizabeth's  courtders.  A 
De  Vere,  proud  of  his  Norman  and  baronial  blood,  a  courtier 
rejoicing  in  the  hereditary  office  of  Great  Chamberlain  and 
the  acquired  possession  of  royal  favour,  he  doubtless  looked 
down  upon  Philip  Sidney  as  a  man  of  inferior  rank,  whose 
pretensions  to  consideration  on  the  score  of  talent  and  virtue 
were  quite  intolerable.  Sidney  had  good  reason  for  disUking 
him  before  any  personal  conflict  took  place  between  them. 
Oxford  was  the  husband  of  Burghley's  daughter  Anne,  who 
had  been  destined  for  Sidney  himself  when  they  were  botli 
<;hildren,  and  though  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations  had 
•caused  him  no  disappointment,  his  chivalric  spirit  must  hare 
been  chafed  to  witness  the  neglect  with  which  she  was  treated 
by  the  Earl.  The  Anjou  alliance,  moreover,  of  which  Sidney 
was  so  sturdy  an  opponent,  received  the  support  of  Oxford, 
who  owed  his  present  enjoyment  of  Elizabeth's  favour  to  the 
address  with  which  he  flattered  her  inclination.  His  out* 
rageous  conduct  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  of  which  Lord 
Brooke  gives  a  full  account,  was  all  that  was  needed  to  kindle 
disUke  into  animosity. 

Sidney's  cool,  sarcastic  bearing  would  have  provoked  a  pas- 
sage of  arms,  had  not  the  Earl  hung  back  until  the  Lords  of 
the  Council  interfered,  and  the  Queen,  hearing  of  the  affidr, 
called  the  former  into  her  presence.  In  whichever  directioD 
her  personal  bias  may  have  leaned,  her  traditional  policy  was 
rigidly  aristocratic.  Her  language,  though  conciliatory,  ac- 
cordingly betrayed  a  tone  of  reprimand.  He  was  reminded 
that  iirferiority  of  rank  involved  obligations  of  respect  which  it 
behoved  the  inferior  to  keep  in  constant  view.  His  dignified 
reply  was  that  he  held  such  obligations  mutual,  forbid^ng 
the  superior  to  be  discourteous  and  the  inferior  to  be  slavish* 
The  Queen,  if  unconvinced,  had  the  good  sense  not  to  be  dis- 
pleased. Feeling  fortified  by  her  support,  however,  the  Earl 
and  his  friends  contrived  to  render  the  Court  atmosphere  so 
oppressive  that  Sidney  determined  to  withdraw.  His  presence 
there  for  a  while  was  scarcely  necessary  or  desirable.  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  having  now  left  Ireland  and  returned  to  the 
Presidency  of  Wales,  had  less  occasion  for  his  services.    Lei- 
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cester,  whose  secret  marriage  with  the  widowed  Countess  of 
Essex  had  just  come  to  the  Queen's  ears,  was  temporarily 
in  disgrace,  and  as  his  uncle's  heir  presumptive,  Philip  might 
naturally  expect  a  share  of  the  royal  frown. 

Wilton,  the  seat  of  Lord  Pembroke,  the  husband  of  his 
beloved  and  gifted  sister  Mary,  was  his  place  of  retirement. 
Aubrey  has  preserved  a  memorial  of  Sidney's  fondness  for  this 
fascinating  retreat ;  how  he  would  spend  some  days  in  hunt- 
ing over  the  Wiltshire  downs,  often  checking  his  horse  to  note 
a  fugitive  thought  on  his  tablets ;  at  other  times  sit  musing  for 
hours  upon  a  hill  crowned  with  the  romantic  ruins  of  Ivy- 
church,  commanding  a  view  of  Clarendon  Forest  and  the  sealike 
plain  of  Salisbury.  The  immediate  fruit  of  his  leisure  was 
the  ^  Arcadia.' 

Early  readings  of  the  romances  of  chivalry  and  the  classics 
of  Italian  and  Spanish  literature,  Sannazaro  and  Montemayor, 
supplied  him  with  a  form  in  which  his  fancy  could  freely  de- 
velope  itself.  If  the  product  appear  to  modem  readers  some- 
what tedious  and  stilted,  it  may  be  fairly  urged  that  alterations 
in  the  aspect  of  society  and  the  standard  of  taste  have  ren- 
dered a  just  estimate  of  its  merits  scarcely  possible.  In  an 
age  when  feudaliam  though  languishing  was  by  no  means  ex- 
tinct,  and  its  incidents  of  chivalric  enterprise  and  physical 
prowess  were  newly  resuscitated,  when  Nature  was  still  a 
fairy-land,  history  a  chronicle  of  traditions,  and  travel  a  reve- 
lation of  marvels,  an  author  might  weave  without  effort,  and 
his  readers  accept  without  surprise,  a  narrative  of  knight- 
errantry  and  pastoral  innocence  such  as  in  our  own  day  would 
excite  ridicule  for  its  artificiality.  The  praises  of  Spenser, 
Milton,  Cowley  and  Waller  among  men  of  genius  and  letters, 
fl.nd  the  number  of  editions  demanded  by  the  public  for 
two  centuries,  attest  the  unanimity  of  opinion  which  formerly 
prevailed  respecting  the  *  Arcadia.'  At  the  present  day  it  may 
be  read  with  curiosity  rather  than  with  pleasure.  The  most 
disparaging  of  its  modern  critics,  however,  cannot  estimate  the 
work  less  highly  than  did  the  author  himself.  Having  com- 
posed it  with  no  intention  of  publication,  but  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  sister  Lady  Pembroke,  to  whom  he  sent  the  loose 
sheets  as  they  were  written,  he  left  directions  on  his  death-bed 
that  it  should  be  destroyed.  The  extraordinary  esteem  in 
which  his  memory  was  held  induced  her  to  disregard  this  re- 
quest, and  the  work  was  published  as  '  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
*  broke's  Arcadia,'  in  1590.  Ben  Jonson  mentions  having 
heard  that  Sidney  contemplated  moulding  it  into  a  romance 
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on  the  Arthurian  legends^  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  thb 
could  have  been  eiFected  with  the  existing  materials. 

It  would  probably  be  a  thankless  task  to  unravel  for  modem 
readers  the  elaborate  scheme  of  the  'Arcadia.'  It  narrates 
the  fortunes  of  two  young  princes  and  bosom-friends  named 
Pyrocles  and  Musidorus,  who^  having  been  separated  on  a 
journey,  after  sundry  perils  by  land  and  sea  are  reunited  in 
Arcadia,  where  they  penetrate  the  retreat  in  which  the  King's 
daughters  have  been  sequestered,  and  win  their  affections. 
The  difficulties,  plots,  and  counterplots  consequent  upon  this 
adventure  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the,  book.  The  treat- 
ment of  such  a  subject  admits  of  the  utmost  license,  of  which 
Sidney  unsparingly  avails  himself.  The  reader  is  presented 
with  an  historic  medley  wherein  the  scenes  and  characters  of 
classical  and  mediasval  times  intermingle  with  apparent  har- 
mony. The  *  Faery  Queene '  of  Spenser  and  *  the  Princess  * 
of  Mr.  Tennyson  are  approximate  literary  parallels.  Though 
not  boasting  a  definite  moral  purpose,  the  '  Arcadia '  is  not  less 
refined  in  tone  than  the  former  of  these  fictions.  Judged  by 
the  standard  of  contemporary  purity  it  takes  a  very  high 
place.  In  style  it  is  curiously  unequal ;  some  passages  being 
remarkable  for  vigour  and  grace  of  expression ;  others  marred 
by  involution  and  diffuseness,  with  a  perceptible  flavour  of  the 
very  pedantry  that  was  satirized  in  '  the  Lady  of  the  May.' 
Allowance  being  made  for  the  quaintness  peculiar  to  the 
writer's  age,  the  intrinsic  charm  of  such  a  passage  as  die  fol- 
lowing, which  describes  the  first  aspect  of  Arcama,  would  in 
any  age  be  secure  of  admiration : — 

'  The  third  day  af\er,  in  the  time  that  the  morning  did  strew  roses 
and  violets  on  the  heavenly  floor  against  the  rising  of  the  sun,  they 
went  on  their  journey.  There  were  hills  which  garnished  their  proud 
heights  with  stately  trees ;  humble  villages  whose  base  estate  seemed 
comforted  with  the  refreshing  of  silver  rivers ;  meadows  enamelled 
with  all  sorts  of  eye-pleasing  flowers,  and  thickets  which  being  lined 
with  most  pleasant  shade  were  witnessed  so  too  by  the  cheerful  dispo- 
sition of  many  well-tuned  birds ;  each  pasture  stored  with  sheep  feed- 
ing with  sober  security,  while  the  pretty  lambs  with  bleating  oratorr 
craved  the  dam^s  comfort ;  here  a  shepherd's  boy  piping  as  though  he 
should  never  be  old,  there  a  young  shepherdess  knitting  and  withal 
singing,  and  it  seemed  that  her  voice  comforted  her  hands  to  work,  and 
her  hands  kept  time  to  her  voice-music* 

The  following  scattered  sentences  are  pregnant  with  the 
fine  moral  sense  which  may  be  discerned  m  all  Sidney's 
writings : — 

*  There  is  no  man  suddenly  either  excellently  good  or  extremelj  evil. 
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but  grows  either  as  he  holds  himself  up  in  virtue,  or  lets  himself  slide 
to  yiciousness.' 

'  True  love  hath  that  excellent  nature  in  it  that  it  doth  tzansform  the 
veiy  essence  of  the  lover  unto  the  thing  loved ;  uniting  and  as  it  were 
incorporating  it  with  a  secret  and  inward  working.* 

'  I  am  no  herald  to  inquire  of  men's  pedigrees ;  it  sufliceth  me  if  I 
know  their  virtues.' 

The  two  heroines  are  painted  in  the  following  passage : — 

'  The  elder  is  named  Pamela,  by  many  men  not  deemed  inferior  to 
her  sister ;  for  my  part,  when  I  marked  them  both,  methought  there 
was  (if  at  least  such  perfections  may  receive  the  word  of  more)  more 
sweetness  in  Philoclea,  but  more  majesty  in  Pamela;  methought  love 
played  in  Philoclea's  eyes  and  threatened  in  Pamela's ;  methought 
Philoclea's  beauty  only  persuaded,  but  so  persuaded  as  all  hearts  must 
yield ;  Pamela's  beauty  used  violence  and  such  violence  as  no  heart 
could  resist.  And  it  seems  that  such  proportion  is  between  their 
minds.  Philoclea  so  bashful  as  though  her  excellencies  had  stolen  into 
her  before  she  was  aware ;  so  humble  that  she  will  put  all  pride  out  of 
countenance ;  in  sum,  such  proceeding  as  will  stir  hope  but  teach  hope 
good  manners :  Pamela  of  high  thoughts,  who  avoids  not  pride  with  not 
knowing  her  excellencies,  but  by  making  that  one  of  her  excellencies 
to  be  void  of  pride.' 

One  may  discern  a  trace  of  partiality  in  the  portraiture  of 
the  younger  sister.  Philoclea,  in  the  opinion  of  Sidney's  con- 
temporaries and  of  some  later  critics,  is  a  sketch  from  the  life^ 
or  rather  firom  the  heart.  After  the  fashion  of  the  time^  the 
matrimonial  disposition  of  his  hand  had  more  than  once  been 
the  subject  of  parental  negotiations.  While  still  at  Oxford^  as 
already  mentioned,  he  had  been  proffered  by  Sir  Henry  to 
Cecil,  as  a  match  for  his  daughter  Anne,  but  the  fathers  dis- 
agreed on  the  question  of  setuements  before  their  children  felt 
any  interest  in  its  solution.  The  next  transaction  was  far 
more  serious.  It  is  uncertain  from  which  side  overtures  pro- 
ceeded, but  assuredly,  in  the  bargain  between  Sir  Henry 
Sidney  and  Walter,  Earl  of  Essex,  Philip  did  not  conceal  how 
much  he  had  at  stake.  His  passion  for  the  beautiful  Penelope 
Devereux,  the  *  Philoclea'  of  his  *  Arcadia,'  the  *  StoUa '  of 
his  Sonnets,  is  one  of  those  loves  which  take  rank  among 
historical  events  by  their  connexion  with  literature.  Its  growth 
had  been  gradual,  rising  from  the  level  of  ordinary  admiration 
to  the  height  of  a  perfect  surrender. 

'  Not  at  first  sight,  nor  yet  with  a  dribbed  shot 
Love  gave  the  wound  which  while  I  breathe  wiU  bleed, 
But  known  worth  did  in  mine  of  time  proceed, 
Till  by  degrees  it  had  full  conquest  got. 
I  saw  and  liked ;  I  liked  but  lov&d  not, 
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I  loved,  but  straight  did  not  wbat  Love  decreed ; 
At  length  to  Lovers  decrees  I  forced  agreed.' 

(Astrophel  and  Stella,  Sonnet  2.) 

When  too  late,  he  bitterly  blamed  himself  (Sonnets  11  and 
33)  for  ever  haying  dallied  with  a  courtship  of  which  love 
must  and  marriage  might  have  been  the  happy  issue.  Apart 
firom  Sidney's  own  records  of  its  progress,  nearly  all  that  can 
be  told  concerning  his  wooing  is  that  it  was  unprosperous. 
No  reproach  for  the  miscarriage  of  the  negotiations  attaches  to 
either  of  the  parties  immediately  interested,  nor  did  any  mer- 
cenary motives  actuate  their  parents.  Sir  Henry,  while 
politically  opposed  to  the  Earl,  had  no  scruples  about  enter- 
taining a  proposal  in  which  his  son  was  so  deeply  interested. 
The  Earl,  on  his  part,  loved  Philip  as  a  son,  and  in  1576, 
when  dying,  sent  him  a  message  of  affectionate  trust  that  their 
common  desire  would  be  fulfiUed.  Had  the  father  lived  until 
his  daughter  was  marriageable,  its  fulfilment  would  doubtless 
have  been  accomplished,  but  after  his  death.  Lord  Huntingdon, 
her  guardian,  resolved  to  provide  her  with  a  wealthier  husband 
than  Philip,  whose  presumptive  heirship  to  Leicester  was 
determined  in  1579  by  the  birth  of  a  nephew.  Lady  Pene- 
lope herself,  without  perhaps  avowedly  reciprocating  Sidney's 
affection  at  this  time,  was  strongly  averse  to  the  person  choeen 
in  his  stead,  but  her  feeling  in  the  matter  was  not  consulted. 
In  the  course  of  1581,  she  was  compelled  to  become  the  wife 
of  Bobert  Lord  Kich,  a  man  of  large  possessions,  low  intellect, 
and  brutal  manners.* 

The  pleasures  of  literature,  which  had  more  than  compen- 
sated Sidney  for  the  loss  of  Court-preferments,  proved  in- 
sufficient to  fill  the  void  in  his  life.  He  turned  for  self- 
forgetfulness  to  the  stronger  interest  of  public  duties.  He 
had  returned  to  London  in  the  autumn  of  1580,  and  early  in 
the  following  year  we  find  him  a  successful  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  his  native  county  in  Parliament.  There  his 
decided  Protestant  bias  made  him  a  prominent  supporter  of 
the  active  measures  which  the  Government  was  driven  in  self- 
defence  to  take  against  the  Catholics.  His  name  appears  on 
the  committees  appointed  to  settle  the  best  (iourse  of  legislation 
to  be  adopted  on  this  subject.  Foreign  affairs  engaged  his 
attention  at  the  same  time,  more  particularly  the  p<mcy  of 
supporting  the  claims  of  Dom  Antonio,  the  popular  candidate 


♦  She  is  eaid  to  have  protested  *at  the  very  solemnity  and  everaftir/ 
(Petition  of  Lord  Devonshire,  her  second  husband,  to  Jae.  I.,  cited  in 
Devereux's  'Lives  of  Earls  of  Essex,'  i.  155). 
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for  the  throne  of  Portugal^  against  those  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  who  was  the  legitimate  heir.  The  distinguishea  position 
occupied  by  Sidney  as  a  diplomatist,  and  the  hostile  feeling  he 
was  known  to  entertain  against  the  Spanish  monarch,  pointed 
him  out  to  Antonio  as  the  fittest  organ  of  communication  with 
the  English  Court.  Sidney  was  strongly  urged,  and  perhaps 
not  indisposed,  to  join  an  armed  expedition  for  the  assertion  of 
Antonio's  title,  but  the  scheme  was  eventually  abandoned ;  the 
Government,  however  willing  to  hinder  the  extension  of  Spanish 
rule,  fearing  to  embroil  the  nation  in  war  on  a  question  or 
doubtful  legality. 

The  remonstrances  of  her  counsellors  and  the  dislike  of  the 
nation  had  not  overcome  the  Queen's  inclination  to  marriage 
with  the  Due  d'Anjou.  His  proposals  were  still  entertained,, 
and  his  hopes  of  success  seemed  promising.  In  April  1581,^ 
an  embassy  of  unusual  magnificence  was  despatched  by  the 
French  Government  to  urge  the  completion  of  the  contract* 
The  courtesy  and  splendour  of  the  reception  accorded  to  these 
unwelcome  guests  strikingly  illustrate  the  chivalrous  spirit 
which  animated  the  Elizabethan  era.  A  train  of  the  highest 
nobility  accompanied  them  to  a  sumptuous  banqueting-house 
erected  at  Westminster  for  their  residence.  Festive  pageants 
had  been  prepared  to  do  them  honour.  Sidney,  as  a  leading 
political  opponent,  was  among  the  foremost  to  accept  the 
obligations  of  hospitality.  At  a  tournament  held  upon  W  hit- 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  in  the  tiltyard  adjoining  Whitehall,  he 
was  one  of  the  four  young  knights  who,  unaer  the  title  of 
*  Foster-children  of  Desire '  laying  claim  to  the  *  Castle  of 
^  Perfect  Beauty,'  issued  a  challenge  to  all  comers.  A  score 
of  noble  youths  started  forth  to  champion  the  Queen,  and  amid 
the  explosion  of  cannon  charged  with  perfumed  powders, 
showering  of  fiower-missiles,  shouting  of  trumpets,  and  procla- 
mations of  heralds,  the  game  was  brilliantly  played  out. 
Sidney's  gallant  appearance  on  the  occasion  in  blue  and  gilded 
armour  is  minutely  portrayed  by  Holinshed's  contemporary 
hand.  With  all  its  urbanity,  the  nation  was  as  indisposed  as 
ever  to  the  design  of  the  embassy.  It  gave  general  satis- 
faction when  the  Duke,  who  followed  his  envoys  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  had  as  little  success  as  they  in  prosecuting  his  suit, 
and  leit  England  without  obtaining  a  definite  answer.  Sidney 
was  one  of  the  distinguished  company  selected  to  accompany 
him  on  his  voy^e  to  Flanders,  where  he  had  been  made  Duke 
of  Brabant,  in  February  1582. 

Sidney's  literary  studies,  though  now  much  interrupted,  were 
not  unproductive.     In  1581,  or  the  year  following,  he  wrote 
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the  '  Defence  of  Poesle.'  Originally  intended  as  a  fugitive 
protest  against  the  extravagance  of  Furitanism^^  it  stm  re- 
mains a  charter  and  text-book  of  Art,  not  readily  to  be  matched 
for  breadth  of  view  and  eloquence  of  advocacy.  The  cha- 
racteristics of  Imagination,  its  scope,  influence  and  value, 
are  defined  and  illustrated,  not  in  precise  metaphysical  lan- 
guage, but  with  fundamental  accuracy  and  clearness.  The 
principle  of  '  improving  upon  Nature,'  enounced  by  the  great 
masters  of  idealism  in  painting,  can  hardly  be  stated  more 
forcibly  than  in  Sidney's  words : — 

'  Nature  never  set  forth  the  earth  in  so  rich  tapestry  as  divers  poets 
have  done,  neither  with  so  pleasant  rivers,  fruitful  trees,  sweet-smelling 
flowers,  nor  whatsoever  else  may  make  the  too  much  loved  earth  more 
lovely.     Her  world  is  brazen ;  the  poets  only  deliver  a  golden.' 

To  the  Puritan  fanatics  of  his  day  who  objected  to  the  culti- 
vation of  poetry  that  it  tended  to  distract  the  mind  from  the 
stern  realities  of  religion  and  morality,  no  exposure  of  their 
error  could  be  more  convincing  than  his  reference  to  the  par- 
ables of  Christ. 

'  Our  Saviour  Christ  could  as  well  have  given  the  moral  common- 
places of  uncharitableness  and  humbleness  as  the  divine  narration  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus,  or  of  disobedif'nce  and  mercy  as  that  heavenlj 
discourse  of  the  lost  child  and  the  gracious  father,  but  that  his  thorough 
searchisg  wisdom  knew  the  estate  of  Dives  burning  in  hell  and  of 
Lazarus  in  Abraham's  bosom  would  more  constantiy,  as  it  were,  inhabit 
both  the  memory  and  the  judgment.' 

Not  less  just  if  less  permanently  valuable  are  Sidney's 
criticisms  upon  what  had  already  been  achieved  and  was  in 
process  of  achievement  by  English  poets.  In  an  age  of  so 
much  ardour  and  so  little  experience  there  was  great  need 
of  a  teacher  who  should  unite  vrisdom  with  warmth.  That 
Sidney  was  well  fitted  to  supply  the  want,  is  attested  by  the 
moderation  of  his  tone  and  the  catholicity  of  his  illustrations. 
How  opportunely  he  draws  attention  to  the  dignity  and  pathos 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  then  recently  introduced  to  English 
readers  1  What  critic  before  or  long  after  him  dreamed  of 
detecting  poetic  beauty  in  our  national  ballads  ?  Though  too 
much  fettered  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and  the  laws  of 
unity  handed  down  from  the  Greek  stage,  to  make  due  allow- 

*  It  was  probably  written,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  suggests  (pre&ce  to  'Life,' 
p.  8)  in  answer  to  '  The  Schoole  of  Abuse,'  a  tirade  '  against  poete^ 
*  pipers,  players,  and  their  excuaers,'  published  by  Stephen  Gobsod  in 
1579,  and  inscribed  with  a  bad  taste  savouring  of  insult  to  Sidney 
himself. 
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ance  for  the  freedom  of  dramatic  genius,  he  hits  some  palpable 
blots  in  the  practice  of  contemporary  playwrights,  and  lays 
down  a  sensible  code  for  their  guidance.  The  poetical  works 
of  his  age  which  he  singles  out  for  praise.  Lord  Surrey's  Son- 
nets, Sackville's  '  Mirror  for  Magistrates,'  and  Spenser's 
*  Shepherd's  Calendar,'  have  survived  to  justify  his  appre- 
ciation ;  though  he  shows  less  than  his  usual  discernment  in 
objecting  to  the  'rustic  style'  in  which  the  shepherds  of 
the  latter  speak,  because  Theocritus  and  Sannazaro  had  not 
set  the  example.  His  censure  of  the  prevailing  fashion  in 
lyrical  poetry  is  too  indefinite  to  be  quite  intelligible  to  us, 
but  its  application  was  doubtless  plain  enough  to  the  writers 
mdicated  and  their  readers.  Without  attempting  to  decide 
how  much  influence  his  verdicts  exercised  upon  his  age,  it  may 
be  safe  to  question  if  in  their  absence  the  impulsive  and  un- 
disciplined energy  then  at  work  would  not  have  shown  even 
more  erratic  tendencies. 

He  was  not  less  adapted  for  the  office  of  teacher  by  his  in- 
timate relations  with  men  of  letters.  With  Spenser,  Baleigh, 
Nash,  Harvey,  Camden,  Hakluyt,  and  other  pioneers  of  the 
great  exodus  then  achieved  by  English  intellect  from  the 
Egypt  of  scholastic  formalism  and  traditionary  ignorance  into 
the  promised  land  of  Art  and  Science,  he  trod  side  by  side,  at 
once  a  generous  rival  and  a  staunch  ally.  One  of  his  earliest 
efforts  was  the  formation,  in  company  with  Spenser,  Harvey^ 
and  other  friends,  of  a  society  called  the  Areopagus,  which  was 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  poetic  school.  The  attempt  was 
too  ambitious  to  succeed,  and  the  members,  at  the  instance  of 
Harvey,  who  was  eminentlv  a  pedant,  seem  to  have  chiefly 
occupied  themselves  in  trymg  curious  experiments  with  clas- 
sical metres.  Some  of  Sidney's  indifferent  performances  of 
this  kind  are  introduced  into  the  'Arcadia.'  The  training 
thus  obtained,  however,  was  doubtless  of  service  both  to  him* 
self  and  Spenser,  who  were  men  of  too  much  genius  to  submit  to 
Buch  trammels,  and  whose  best  poetry  shows  no  trace  of  the 
constraint.  Spenser's  '  Shepherd's  Calendar,'  published  ano- 
nymously in  1579,  was  dedicated  to  Sidney  in  language  ex- 
pressing no  ordinary  dense  of  affectionate  obligation : — 

'  Go,  little  book  1  thyself  present, 
As  child  whose  purent  is  unkent. 
To  him  that  is  the  president 
Of  noblesse  and  of  chivalry ; 
And  if  that  envy  bark  at  Uiee, 

As  sure  it  will,  for  succour  flee  • 

Under  the  shadow  of  his  wing.' 
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Throughout  their  lives  this  charming  friendship  oontinaed  on 
the  same  footing. 

Sidney's  was  one  of  those  prompt^  energetic  brains  that  find 
interest  in  every  field  of  intellectual  action,  and  to  which  no 
appeal  for  sympathy  comes  amiss.  Books  on  every  conceiT- 
able  subject — metaphysics,  logic,  poetry,  divinity,  warfare, 
travel,  geography,  lustory — were  inscribed  to  him  at  various 
times.  The  readiness  with  which  literary  patronage  is  ten- 
dered cannot,  indeed,  always  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the 
patron's  discernment  or  generosity ;  but  Sidney's  favours  took 
a  form  either  of  munificence,  of  sympathy,  or  courtesy,  thtt 
diBtingmshed  them  from  the  ordinary  type.  Spenser's  grateW 
remembrance  of  them  was  characteristically  expressed  in  his 
pastoral  monody  of  ^  Astrophel,'  written  after  Sidney's  deatL 
Nor  less  genuine  was  the  tribute  of  regret  rendered  by  Niuh 
in  *  Pierce  Penniless : ' — 

'  Gentle  Sir  Philip  Sidney  1  thou  knewest  what  belonged  to  a  scholar ; 
thou  knewest  what  pains,  what  toil,  what  travail  conduct  to  perfectioQ. 
Well  could'st  thou  give  every  virtue  its  encouragement,  eveiy  art  its 
due,  every  writer  his  deserts,  'cause  none  more  virtuous,  witty,  or 
learned  than  thyself !  But  thou  art  dead  in  thy  grave,  and  hast  left 
too  few  successors  of  thy  glory ;  too  few  to  chensh  the  sons  of  the 
Muses,  or  water  those  budding  hopes  with  their  plenty  which  &j 
bounty  erst  planted.* 

The  area  of  Sidney's  literary  interests  was  not  restricted  to 
England.  Authors  of  all  nations,  in  all  departments  of  lean- 
ing, found  in  him  an  instructed  and  friendly  reader.  Henry 
Stephens,  Lipsius,  and  Gentilis  the  scholars,  Griordano  Broso 
the  philosopher,  Banosius  and  Danseus  the  divines,  were  among 
his  correspondents,  and  inscribers  of  volumes  to  his  fame. 
Bruno  dedicated  to  Sidney  that  rare  and  curious  book,  '  Lo 
^  Spaccio  della  Bestia  trionfante,'  which  helped  to  consign  the 
Italian  philosopher  to  the  stake,  and  we  think  that  he  was  the 
guest  of  Sidney  when  in  England.  With  the  Continent  he 
maintained  a  regular  intercourse  by  employing  agents  to  par- 
chase  for  him  at  the  great  book-fairs  of  Frankfort  and  Leipsic. 
'  The  Universities  abroad  and  at  home,'  says  Lord  Brooke, 

*  conununicated  every  invention  or  improvement  of  knowledge 

*  with  him.' 

The  most  remarkable  of  his  later  writings,  both  on  account 
of  their  intrinsic  merit  and  of  the  circumstances  attending 
their  production,  are  his  Sonnets  and  Songs,  most  of  which  were 
composed  before  1583,  and  are  known  under  the  collective 
•title  of  '  Astrophel  and  Stella,'  although  others  not  therein  in- 
cluded plainly  form  part  of  the  same  series.     With  respect  to 
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their  litierar  j  merit  there  has  been  little  change  in  oritical  opi- 
nion since  the  date  of  their  publication.  From  such  a  con- 
temporary judge  as  Baleigh  they  won  for  their  author  the 
epi^et  of  the  *  Petrarch  of  our  time  ; '  and  they  remain  to  the 
present  day  the  most  popular  of  his  writings.  The  qualities 
displayed  in  them^  with  the  possession  of  which  he  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  credited,  well  entitle  them  to  this  distinc- 
tion. Brilliancy  of  imagination  and  terseness  of  expression  are 
uncommon  excellencies  in  the  prose  portions  of  the  '  Arcadia,' 
and  are  almost  foreign  to  the  verse.  In  the  Sonnets,  tameness 
and  redimdancy  are  equally  exceptional.  Images  of  refined 
beauty,  words  of  choice  significance,  measured  with  a  musical 
accuracy  never  common  and  then  extremely  rare,  give  these 
poems  a  peculiar  charm.  As  examples  of  his  epigrammatic 
force,  take  the  following  lines,  one  expressing  the  thraldom  of 
passion : — 

'  Since  naked  Sense  can  conquer  Beason  armed  ;  ' 

another,  the  weapons  of  a  scornful  mistress  : — 

'  Thundered  disdains  and  lightnings  of  disgrace ; ' 

a  third  the  characteristics  of  mental  disease: 

'  Infected  minds  infect  each  thing  they  see.' 

The  luscious  language  of  erotic  poetry,  usually  so  cloying 
upon  alien  ears,  is  seldom  distasteful  from  Sidney's  lips.  The 
well-worn  theme  of  physical  beauty  takes  a  fresh  tint  from  the 
brush  which  can  paint  its  features  so  delicately.  Three  lines 
sum  up  a  few  of  his  daintiest  phrases : — 

*  Think  now  no  more  to  hear  of  warm  fine-odoured  snow, 
Nor  blushing  lilies,  nor  pearls'  ruby- hidden  row, 
Nor  of  that  golden  sea  whose  waves  in  curls  are  broken.' 

Such  a  vignette  as  this  speaks  for  his  grace  of  handling : — 

'  But  when  birds  charm,  and  that  sweet  air  which  is 
Mom's  messenger,  with  rose-enamelled  skies 
Calls  each  wight  to  salute  the  flower  of  bliss.' 

The  lovers  of  literary  parallels  will  find  interesting  material  in 
these  sonnets  for  comparison  with  later  poetry.  Too  much 
stress  may  easily  be  laid  upon  coincidence  in  such  cases,  and 
we  are  not  even  prepared  to  dispute  the  right  of  men  of  genius 
to  steal  judiciously  from  their  forerunners.  If,  however,  the 
question  of  originality  should  ever  be  raised,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  famous  apostrophes  to  Sleep  which  are 
consecrated  by  the  names  of  Shakspeare  and  Young,*  are  long 
posterior  to  the  following  lines  of  Sidney : — 

*  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  1 ;  Macbeth,  iii.  4 ;  Night-Thoughts,  book  i. 
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<  The  certain  knot  of  peace, 
The  baitiDg-place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release, 
The  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low/ 

To  what  extent  subsequent  inspiration  baa.  been  assisted  by 
his  exquisite  sonnet,  commencing 

'  With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon  !  thou  climb'st  the  skies, 
How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face ; ' 

may  be  more  readily  surmised  than  ascertained. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  beauties  of  these  poems  are 
balanced  hj  serious  defects.  There  are  few  not  disfigured  by 
conceits  and  other  false  ornaments,  especially  by  the  puerile 
playing  upon  words  which  the  Elizabethans  seem  to  have  mis- 
taken for  brilliancy  and  point.  One  of  the  few  which  are 
absolutely  free  from  this  imperfection  has  a  peculiar  interest 
as  a  reflection  of  the  writer's  motives : — 

'  Stella,  think  not  that  I  by  verse  seek  fame. 
Who  seek,  who  hope,  who  love,  who  live  but  thee ; 
Thine  eyes  my  pride,  thy  lips  mine  history  : 
If  thou  praise  not,  all  other  praise  is  shame. 
Not  so  ambitious  am  I,  as  to  frame 
A  nest  for  my  young  praise  in  laurel  tree  : 
In  truth  I  swear,  I  wish  not  there  should  be 
Graved  in  mine  epitaph  a  poet's  name : 
Ne  if  I  would,  I  could  just  title  make 
That  any  laud  to  me  thereof  should  grow. 
Without  my  plumes  from  others'  wings  I  take. 
For  nothing  from  my  Avit  or  will  doth  flow. 
Since  all  my  words  thy  beauty  doth  endite, 
And  love  doth  hold  my  hand,  and  makes  me  write.' 

{Astrophel  and  Stella,  Sonnet  90.) 

When  the  circumstances  of  their  production  are  duly  weighed, 
it  wiU  be  matter  for  wonder  that  the  Sonnets  are  so  compara- 
tively faultless.  A  far  worse  charge,  however,  than  viciousness 
of  taste  has  been  brought  against  them,  which  a  comprehen- 
sion of  these  circumstances  is  required  to  disprove.  William 
Godwin^  after  admitting  these  poems  to  contain  *  some  of  the 
^  finest  examples  in  this  species  of  composition  that  the  world 

*  can  produce,'  enters  a  protest  against  their  author's  '  making 

*  a  public  exhibition  of  such  addresses  to  a  married  woman, 

*  speaking  contemptuously  of  the  husband,  and  emploving  all 

*  the  arts  of  poetical  seduction  to  contaminate  the  mind  oi  the 

*  woman  he  adores.'  This  charge  has  been  reiterated  bv  Mr. 
Bourne,  who  talks  (p.  283)  of  Sidney's  return  to  Court  m  the 
autumn  of  1580  as  actuated  by  the  design  of  paying  '  homage 
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*  to  another  sovereign,  to  Penelope  Devereux,  now  Lady 
^Rich;''^  interprets  a  poem  called  ^The  Smokes  of  Melan- 
'  choly '  (which  has  no  apparent  connexion  with  '  Stella '  or 
anyone  else),  to  mean  that  he  was  '  resolved  to  go  on  courting 
'  her,  and  to  court  her  more  zealously  than  ever,  now  that  she 
'  was  another  man's  wife '  (p.  290) ;  and  cites  two  sonnets  as 
examples  of  his  tendered  homage.  '  Without  question/  adds 
Mr.  Bourne, '  Stella  liked  such  praise.  There  was  no  prudery 
'  or  delicacy  fashionable  at  Court  by  the  rules  of  which  it 
'  could  be  condemned.  The  only  fault  found  in  him  was  that 
^he  paid  his  vows  to  one  alone'  (pp.  317-8).  All  these 
phrases  assume  that  the  Sonnets  collectively  were  addressed 
to  her  after  her  marriage,  and  circulated  within  the  sphere  of 
the  Court  where  he  was  already  recognised  as  her  lover,  and 
the  singer  of  *  sweet  notes  which  everyone  rejoiced  to  hear.' 

For  all  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  many  of  these  sonnets 
were  addressed  to  an  imaginary  pei*sonage ;  others  obviously 
belonff  to  the  period  before  *  Stella's '  marriage.  As  to  the 
rest,  the  answer  to  the  charge  of  publication  must  be  one  of 
point-blank  denial.  *  Astrophel  and  Stella  '  was  never  given 
to  the  world  by  its  author;  but  surreptitiously  obtained  in 
1591,  five  years  after  his  death,  and  printed  by  Thomas  Nash.f 
This  fact  of  itself  accounts  for  the  disordered  condition  in 
which  the  poems  appear,  and  offers  a  fatal  objection  in  limine 
to  any  positive  interpretation  of  their  meaning.  Mr.  Lloyd 
justly  remarks,  ^  How  arbitrary  and  insecure  is  the  critical 
'  process  of  educing  facts  from  the  scattered  verses  of  a  dead 

*  poet,  especially  when  printed  as  these  were  without  so  much 
^  as  a  friendly  editor  to  arrange  them.' 

To  the  unquenched  affection  and  chivalrous  temper  of  Sid- 
ney, the  sight  of  the  misery  endured  by  his  lovely  mistress  as 
the  wife  of  Lord  Rich — a  titled  boor  with  whom  she  lived  in 
'  continual  discord' — must  have  caused  the  keenest  torture, 
and  the  provocation  to  rescue  her  from  slavery  have  been  well- 
nigh  irresistible.  Every  impulse  of  passion  rose  in  arms 
against  the  dictates  of  social  law  and  moral  principle.     These 


•  Sidney's  latest  biographer,  Mr.  Lloyd,  points  out  the  error  into 
vrhich  Mr.  Bourne  has  fallen  in  this  instance,  by  omitting  to  allow  for 
the  distinction  between  the  historical  and  the  legal  year.  Penelope's 
marriage  could  not  have  occurred  until  after  March  10,  1580,  when 
the  letter  of  Lord  Huntingdon,  which  he  cites,  speaks  of  it  as  only 
projected.  Sidney's  return  to  Court  accordingly  preceded  this  event 
by  several  months. 

t  Vide  *  The  Life  of  Spenser,'  by  J.  Payne  Collier  (1862),  p.  94. 
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sonnets  contain,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  the  kistoiy  of  this  strife.* 
Hatred  and  contempt  for  the  author  of  the  wrong,  tender  pity 
and  burning  devotion  for  the  victim,  wild  cursings  of  fiite, 
convulsive  ecstasies  of  pleasure,  hysterical  jests  at  pain,  fond 
delusions  of  conscience,  tenacious  resolutions  of  virtue,  are 
all  portrayed  in  them.  Sidney  would  have  been  more  than 
human  had  he  yielded  to  the  exigencies  of  duty  without  sach 
a  struggle.  But '  the  whole  of  Sidney's  blameless  life '  is,  as 
Mr.  Lloyd  argues, '  a  vindication  of  his  character '  from  an  ct 
priori  assumption  of  his  guilt.  The  Sonnets  themselves,  how- 
ever, bear  ample  testimony  to  his  honourable  sensibility  and 
tender  reserve.  In  favour  of  the  presumption  that  they  were 
characteristic  vents  of  uncontrollable  emotion,  designed  for  no 
eye  but  the  author's,  many  passages  may  be  cited.  In  Sonnet 
34  he  declares  that  his  ^  end '  is  '  to  ease  a  burtbened  heart' 

'  As  good  to  write  as  for  to  lie  and  groan,* 

is  the  opening  of  another  outburst  (Sonnet  40).  Answering 
an  imaginary  objection  that  his  words  if  published  would  be 
thought  ^  fond '  by  the  wise,  he  exclaims  (Sonnet  34) : — 

'  Then  be  they  close,  and  so  shall  none  displease : 
What  idler  thing  than  speak  and  not  be  heard  ? 
What  harder  thing  than  smart  and  not  to  speak  ?  ' 

The  same  mood  may  have  suggested  Sonnet  90,  already 
quoted,  which  deprecates  the  idea  of  writing  for  fame.  In 
Sonnet  50  he  speaks  of  his  verses  as  necessary  to  express  the 
fullness  of  thoughts  which 

'  Cannot  be  stayed  within  my  panting  breast ; ' 

yet  often  doomed  to  destruction  as  soon  as  written  by  reason  of 
their  inadequacy : — 

'  So  that  I  cannot  choose  but  write  my  mind, 
And  cannot  choose  but  put  out  what  I  write, 
While  these  poor  babes  their  death  in  birth  do  find.' 

To  the  enforced  concealment  of  his  passion  from  the  Court- 
circle  in  which  he  moved,  and  the  erroneous  surmises  made 
there  as  to  the  cause  of  his  mental  abstraction,  he  repeatedly 
alludes  (Sonnets  23,  27, 30,  54).  In  refutation  of  the  charge 
'  that  Sidney  professed  without  shame  his  love  for  Lady  Rich,' 

*  In  the  opinion  thus  formed  after  an  independent  stndy  of  the 
Sonnets,  we  are  glad  to  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  Mr.  Uoyd,  who 
snccinctly  describes  them  as  *•  exhibiting  the  struggle  in  a  noble  mind 
'  between  conscience  and  passion  with  the  final  victory  of  the  right ' 
(p.  125). 
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Mr.  Lloyd  calls  attention  to  the  language  of  Spenser's  *  Astro- 
'  phel/  '  In  that  beautiful  elesj,  written  after  Sidney's  death 
^  and  inscribed  to  his  widow^  uie  name  of  Stella  is  given  to 
'  her,  which  would  be  inconceivable  if  the  world  had  already 
^  learned  to  associate  it  with  another  woman.   The  author  of  the 

*  "  Mourning  Muse  of  Thestylis  "  (Lewis  Bryskytt)  describes 

*  Lady  Sidney  more  evidently  under  the  name  of  Stella.' 

Continually  brought  into  contact  as  Sidney  and  Lady  Kich 
seem  to  have  been  by  their  attendance  at  Court,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him,  indeed,  to  conceal  from  her  the  inten- 
sity of  Ins  feeling,  even  had  duty  demanded  the  effort.  It  was 
natural  enough  in  that  age  of  gallantry  that  Sidney  should 
have  still  breathed  his  affection  to  her  when  fitting  opportunity 
offered : — 

'  Oft  with  true  sighs,  oft  with  uncalled  tears, 
Now  with  slow  words,  now  with  dumb  eloquence.' 

But  how  purely  she  acted,  and  how  wisely  she  counselled  him 
under  circumstances  so  difficult  and  painful,  may  be  read  in 
Sonnets  61,  62,  69,  and  in  the  8th  Song.  His  own  suffering 
in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  *  desire '  and  ^  pure 
Move 'is  told  in  the  71st  and  72nd  Sonnets.  The  general 
strain  of  these  utterances  refutes  the  charge  which  on  the 
strength  of  a  few  isolated  expressions  has  been  levelled  against 
his  purity,  and  justifies  the  reply  thus  made  to  a  supposed 
accuser : — 

'  If  that  be  sin  which  doth  the  manners  firame 

Well  stayed  with  truth  in  word  and  faith  of  deed. 
Ready  of  wit  and  fearing  nought  but  shame  ; 
If  that  be  sin  which  in  fixed  hearts  doth  breed 
A  loathing  of  all  loose  unchastity, 
Then  love  is  sin,  and  let  me  sinful  be.* 

(Sonnet  14.) 

But  the  temptation  was  too  hazardous  to  be  long  sustained. 
Her  pathetic  entreaty, '  lest  ...  I  should  blush  when  thou 
'  art  named,'  ^  and  his  own  deepest  conviction  combined  to 
urge  that  he  was  forced 

'  By  iron  laws  of  duty  to  depart.' 
The  ^Farewell,'  included  among  his  miscellaneous  sonnets, 

*  The  favourable  impression  of  '  Stella's '  character  that  we  are  led 
to  form  from  her  conduct  at  this  period  is  contradicted  by  her  subse- 
quent history.  Some  years  later  &e  yielded  to  a  second  lover,  Lord 
Mountjoy,  the  fortress  once  impregnable.  Sidney's  eyes  were  merciiuUy 
blinded  by  imagination  to  a  doubt  of  her  stability,  and  by  death  to  a 
knowledge  of  her  shame. 
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may  be  reasonably  assigned  to  this  period,  and  its  grave,  tender 
music  well  denotes  the  solemnity  which  attached  to  the 
crisis: — 

'  Oft  have  I  mused,  but  now  at  length  I  find 

Why  those  that  die,  men  say  **  they  do  depart !  * 
Depart,  a  word  so  gentle  to  my  mind 

Weakly  did  seem  to  paint  Death's  ugly  dart. 
But  now  the  Rtars  with  their  strange  course  do  bind 

Me  one  to  leave  with  whom  I  leave  my  heart, 
I  hear  a  cry  of  spirits  fkint  and  blind 

That  parting  thus  my  chiefest  part  I  part.' 

The  ultimate  issue  of  the  contest  thus  waged  is  summed  up  m 
the  last  of  his  miscellaneous  sonnets  which  completes  the 
entire  series : — 

'  Leave  me,  0  Love  !  which  reachest  but  to  dust. 
And  thou  my  mind  aspire  to  higher  things ; 
Grow  rich  in  that  which  never  taketh  rust ; 

Whatever  fades,  but  fading  pleasure  brings, 
Draw  in  thy  beams,  and  humble  all  thy  might 

To  that  sweet  yoke  where  lasting  freedoms  be  : 
Which  breaks  the  clouds  and  opens  forth  the  light, 

That  doth  both  shine  and  give  us  sight  to  see. 
O  take  fast  hold,  Jet  that  light  be  thy  guide. 

In  this  small  course  which  birth  draws  out  to  death, 
And  think  how  evil  becometh  him  to  slide 

Who  seeketh  heav'n,  and  comes  of  heav'nly  breath  I 
Then  farewell  world  I  thy  uttermost  I  see : 
Eternal  Love  !  maintain  thy  life  in  me ! ' 

'  SplencUdis  longum  vale-dico  nugis^ 

Having  taken  the  manly  resolve  of  riveting  his  allegiance 
to  honour,  Sidney,  in  the  spring  of  1583,  became  the  husband 
of  Frances,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  Little 
is  recorded  concerning  this  lady,  but  the  esteem  and  fidelitj 
which  he  gave  her  until  death  constitute  the  best  testimony 
that  could  be  afforded  to  her  virtues. 

Walsingham,  now  Secretary  of  Stat€,  had  commenced  his 
acquaintance  with  Sidney  in  Paris,  and  it  had  since  ripened 
into  intimacy.  Foremost  among  Elizabethan  statesmen  for 
subtlety  and  wisdom,  he  heartily  appreciated  the  honour  and 
integrity  of  his  illustrious  son-in-law.  He  frankly  conceded 
his  superiority  in  diplomacy,  and  urged  its  recognition  upon 
the  Government.  The  Queen,  however,  was  habitually  chary 
of  substantial  favours  to  any  but  those  who  were  willing, 
like  Leicester  and  Hatton,  to  purchase  them  by  incesBint 
flattery.  Towards  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  served  her  long 
and  faithfully,  she  showed  herself  a  grudging  mistress,  nor  ytti 
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^he  much  more  generous  to  the  son,  for  whom  she  professed 
particular  regard.  Having  been  chosen  by  his  friend.  Prince 
Casimir,  to  stand  as  his  proxy  when  installed  as  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter,  in  January  1583,  Philip  had  indeed  been  knighted, 
but  this  rank  was  conferred  on  him  in  compliance  with  the 
laws  of  the  Order,  not  as  a  personal  honour.  It  was  probably 
owing  to  Walsingham's  influence  that  later  in  the  same  year 
he  obtained  the  promise  of  being  associated  with  his  uncle, 
Lord  Warwick,  in  the  post  of  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  but 
the  appointment  was  delayed  for  two  years  longer.  In  the 
meantime  he  appears  to  have  held  some  subordinate  military 
offices,  with  the  rank  of  General. 

From  the  date  of  his  marriage  his  interest  in  politics  became 
more  keenly  active.  In  common  with  his  father-in-law,  Lei- 
cester, and  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  day,  he  deplored  the 
*  coquettish  policy  '  which  Elizabeth  pursued  during  the  great 
struggle  between  Spain  and  the  Netherlands.  Cordially  as  she 
hated  the  one  and  sympathised  with  the  other,  she  could  not 
summon  sufficient  resolution  to  declare  absolutely  for  either. 
Hitherto  she  had  injured  rather  than  benefited  the  good 
cause.  Reckoning  upon  her  indecision  the  common  enemy  had 
taken  heart.  Philip  II.'s  illustrious  general,  Parma,  was 
rapidly  regaining,  by  victories  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field,  all 
that  had  been  torn  from  Spain  by  the  skill  and  daring  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange.  Assassins  daily  threatened  the  life  of  the 
Stadtholder,  and,  if  he  fell,  who  could  take  his  place?  In 
France,  Henry  III.  had  recently  reconciled  himself  to  the 
League,  and  their  united  forces  were  on  the  point  of  concen- 
tration against  the  Huguenots.  England,  if  her  co-religion- 
ists were  defeated,  would  undoubtedly  be  the  next  object  of 
attack,  but  she  was  still  supine  and  lukewarm. 

Sidney's  strongest  desires  were  excited  to  remove  this  na- 
tional reproach.  If  the  Queen  feared  directly  to  assist  the 
Netherlanders  by  accepting  their  proffered  sovereignty,  or 
strengthening  their  army,  she  could  serve  them  indirectly  by  at- 
tacking Spain.  Rich  and  comparatively  defenceless  cities  like 
Cadiz  and  Seville  offered  an  easy  prize,  and  there  was  a 
weaker  point  yet  in  those  American  colonies,  newly  added  to 
the  domain  of  Catholicism,  from  which  it  was  deriving  an 
immense  revenue.  These,  he  thought,  might  be  successfully 
assailed,  and  the  English  rule  and  Protestant  faith  be  sub- 
stituted there.  With  this  view  he  actively  promoted  the  ex- 
peditions of  discovery  which  the  national  enterprise  had  been 
organising  during  the  last  ten  years.  In  1583  he  obtained 
letters  patent  to  explore  and  colonise  unknown  parts  of  Ame- 
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rica ;  but  apparently  finding  too  much  occupation  at  home  to 

undertake  the  expedition  himself,  soon  afterwards  assigned  his 

chief  interest  in  this  grant  to  Sir  George  Feckham,  who  had 

been  associated  with  Kaleigh  and  his  half-brother,  the  gallant 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  in   earlier  schemes  of  colonisation. 

Sidney  continued  to  take  the  warmest  interest  in  all  these 

undertakings,  and  was  a  member  of  the  committee,  appointed 

in  December  1585,  to  consider  the  confirmation  required  for 

Kaleigh's  new  letters  patent.     Another  project,  of  which  his 

mind  had  been  full  since  the  date  of  his  mission  to  Vienna,  was 

the  formation  of  *  a  general  league  among  free  princes,'  for 

ofiensive  and  defensive  operations  against  Spain.  Lord  Brooke 

enters  at  large  into  his  views,  which  he  seems  to  have  lost  no 

opportunity  of  urging  upon  the  Queen  and  Burghley.    His 

arguments  so  far  prevailed  that  on  an  embassy  being  proposed 

to  convey  the  Queen's  expressions  of  condolence  with  Henry 

III.,  on  the  death  of  her  old  lover  Anjou,  in  June  1584,  Sidney 

was  selected  foi;  the  Envoy,  with  instructions  to  make  use 

of  the  occasion  to  moot  the  subject  of  an  anti-Spanish  alliance. 

The  embassy  was  not  sent,  owing  to  the  King's  prolonged 

absence  in  the  south  of  France,  and  the  increasing  signs  of 

his  indisposition  to  assist  the  Protestant  cause.     Sidney  was 

able,  however,  to  render  the  Huguenots  some  service  by  his 

successful  advocacy  of  the  petitions  for  aid  preferred  to  the 

Queen  by  Duplessis  Momay,  with  whom  he  was  in  constant 

correspondence. 

A  translation  of  a  philosophical  treatise  by  Momay  upon 
the  truth  of  Christianity  was  commenced  by  Sidney  about  this 
time,  but  relinquished  for  want  of  leisure.  What  little  atten- 
tion he  could  now  give  to  literature  was  devoted  to  political 
ends.  The  danger  of  assassination  by  Catholic  emissaries 
which  threatened  Elizabeth,  induced  her  leading  statesmen  to 
form  an  association  for  her  defence.  Leicester,  as  its  ori- 
ginator, incurred  a  storm  of  calumny  from  the  Jesuit  press. 
One  of  the  most  virulent  and  widely  circulated  libels  upon  him 
was  entitled  *  A  Dialogue  between  a  Scholar,  a  Gentleman, 

*  and  a  Lawyer,'  but  popularly  known  as  '  Leicester's  Com- 

*  monwealth.'  In  it  the  writer  raked  up  every  scandal  which 
malice,  ignorance,  and  suspicion  had  fastened  upon  the  Earl's 
reputation ;  alleging,  among  other  things,  his  spurious  descent 
from  a  Sussex  mechanic,  and  holding  up  his  career  as  a  poli- 
tician to  the  alternate  ridicule  and  alarm  of  his  countrymen. 
Leicester's  defence  was  undertaken  by  his  nephew,  whose 
answer  to  this  attack  is  the  last  work  known  to  have  pixKseeded 
from  his  pen.    It  was  probably  written  hastily,  and  at  all  events 
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has  few  of  his  characteristic  graces  of  style.  The  libels 
on  the  EarPs  private  reputation,  being  too  grosd  and  unsup- 
ported by  proofs  to  require  a  detailed  rebuttal,  are  dismissed 
with  a  contemptuous  denial.  The  petty  slander  upon  the 
Dudleys  is  answered  at  greater  length,  partly,  no  doubt,  from 
a  feeling  of  family  pride,  partly,  perhaps,  because  it  had  gained 
credence  among  men  not  inimical  to  die  Earl.  Sidney  con- 
cludes with  a  triumphant  exposure  of  the  pamphlet's  logical 
fallacies,  and  a  cartel  of  defiance  to  the  author,  whose  cloth 
was  not  at  the  time  recognised. 

The  need  of  such  an  association  as  the  Earl, had  set  on  foot 
was  quickly  demonstrated.  On  July  10,  1584,  the  blow  long 
dreaded  by  the  Protestants  of  Europe  was  decisively  struck. 
William  of  Orange  was  assassinated  by  an  emissary  of  Philip 
II.  Elizabeth  was  partially  aroused  irom  her  lethargy  at  the 
tidings.  An  English  agent '  wrote  from  Holland  immediately 
*  after  the  murder,  warning  the  Queen  to  be  more  than  ever  on 
^  her  guard.  The  Seminary  at  Dieppe,  placed  ^^  upon  the 
^ "  brim  of  England,"  was  constantly  sending  Scotch  and 
^  English  assassms  into  their  own  country.  •  •  •  The  same 
^  machinery '  of  slaughter,  rapine,  and  tyranny,  that  had  been 
set  at  work  in  the  Netherlands, '  aided  by  the  pistol  or  poniard 
'  of  the  assassin,  was  to  substitute  for  English  Protestantism 
'  and  England's  queen  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  and  a 
'  foreign  sovereign.'*  The  undaunted  Estates  of  Holland,  in 
the  nudst  of  their  mourning,  passed  a  resolution  to  maintain 
the  cause  of  religious  liberty  to  the  death.  But  they  sorely 
needed  a  leader  and  help  of  men  and  money.  The  negotiations 
with  England,  which  had  dragged  pn  a  painful  existence  for 
years,  were  actively  renewed.  After  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
obtain  aid  from  France,  Elizabeth  was  again,  and  with  more 
formality  than  before,  prayed  to  accept  the  sovereignty  of 
Spain's  revolted  subjects.  In  June  1585  the  Dutch  ambassa- 
dors were  despatched  to  receive  her  definitive  reply.  It  was 
couched  in  language  honourable  both  to  herself  and  the  States,, 
whom  she  promised  to  assist  but  wisely  declined  to  govern.. 
Her  acts  were  not  worthy  of  her  words.  A  protracted  bar* 
gaining  took  place  between  the  two  Governments  on  the  subject 
of  the  requisite  guarantees.  The  Queen's  parsimony  disgusted 
her  best  friends,  and  nearly  alienated  the  confidence  of  the 
States.  The  terms  at  last  agreed  upon  were  that  'a  per- 
'  manent  force  of  5,000  foot  and  1,000  horse  should  serve  in 
^  the  provinces   at  the   Queen's   expense,  and  the  cities  of 

*  Motley's  '  United  Netherlands/  voL  i.  pp.  3  €t  seq. 
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^  Flushing  and  Brill  should  be  placed  in  Her  Majesty's  hands 
^  until  the  entire  reimbursement  of  the  debt  thus  incurred  by 

*  the  States.'*  The  Earl  of  Leicester  was  to  be  the  general 
of  the  English  army  and  the  Queen's  representative  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Sidney,  who  had  laboured  so  hard  to  advance  this  alliance, 
could  not  be  inactive  now  that  it  was  accomplished.  He 
solicited  the  Queen  for  employment  in  the  forthcoming  cam- 
paign, but  received  no  satisfactory  answer.  Just  then  he 
appears  to  have  been  out  of  favour,  owing  to  his  honest  ezpo- 
-sure  of  the  disgraceful  condition  to  which  the  parsimony  of  the 
Oovemment  had  reduced  the  national  defences,  over  which,  as 
Master  of  the  Ordnance,  he  maintained  vigilant  supervision. 
Disappointed  at  seeing  all  the  posts  in  the  new  service  filled  up 
to  his  exclusion,  he  resolved  upon  joining  Drake's  expedition 
to  the  Spanish  Main,  just  on  the  eve  of  starting.  Having  so 
often  been  refused,  he  would  not  again  run  the  risk  of  asking 
permission.  Moving  with  great  secresy,  he  levied  a  band  of 
^thirty  young  gentlemen  *  of  blood  and  state,'  each  of  whom  was 
to  advance  lOOZ.,  and  serve  as  a  volunteer  under  him.  Drake, 
however,  apprehensive  that  Sidney  would  carry  off  the  glory 
of  the  expedition,  privately  sent  tidings  of  this  scheme  to  the 
Oourt.  The  Queen  hastily  despatched  a  messenger  to  Plymouth 
forbidding  Sidney  to  embark.  In  a  fit  of  exasperation  he  is 
said  to  have  disguised  two  sailors  to  intercept  the  royal 
-missive,  but  the  plot  failed  of  success.  A  nobleman,  personaUj 
known  to  him,  was  sent  after  the  messenger,  and  arrived  in 
time  to  repeat  the  Queen's  veto,  to  which  she  attached  a 
promise  of  large  recompense.  Sidney  unwillingly  obeyed,  but 
in  a  few  days  received  an  appointment  to  the  Governorship  of 
^Flushing,  with  the  rank  of  General  of  Horse  under  Leicester. 

The  appointment  was  one  of  no  mean  dignity ;  Flushing,  as 
^  the  key  to  the  navigation  of  the  Nortnern  seas,  and  the 
'  commercial  capital  of  Zealand,'  being  well  entitled  to  Sir 
Philip's  description  of  it — *  a  jewel  to  the  crown  of  England, 

*  and  to  the  Queen's  safety.'  Honour,  however,  as  it  proved, 
was  all  that  the  Governor  ever  obtained  from  his  ofiSce.  He 
^entered  upon  it  one  stormy  day  in  November  1585,  landing 
with  a  small  force  at  Kammekins.  A  young  scholar  and 
metaphysician  of  Cambridge,  William  Temple,  accompanied 
him  as  secretary.  Lady  Sidney,  who  had  recently  given 
!t)irth  to  a  child,  named  Elizabeth  after  its  royal  god-mother, 
remained  in  England  until  a  house  could  be  procured  for  her 
Teception. 

♦  Motley,  vol.  i.  p.  841* 
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Three  weeks  after  his  nephew^s  modest  arrival^  Leicester 
made  his  magnificent  entry  into  the  States.  The  history  oT 
the  Anglo-Flemish  campaign  has  received  an  exhaustive  and 

£ictoriu  treatment  from  the  pen  of  the  great  Americai^ 
istorian^  Mr.  Motley.  The  information  it  aifords  touching^ 
the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  Earl's  path  by  the  tortuous  policy 
and  official  mismanagement  of  his  superiors  will  go  far  to 
exculpate  him  from  the  discredit  hitherto  attaching  to  hi& 
career.  With  all  his  ambition  he  proved  himself  truly  earnest 
in  the  cause,  and  with  all  his  imprudence,  more  far-seeing  than 
his  employers.  Elizabeth's  vacillating  temper,  and  Burghley's^ 
love  of  intrigue  made  it  impossible  for  a  man  who  pursued  a 
definite  line  of  conduct  to  escape  collision  with  one  or  both* 
Her  instructions  that  he  should  act  as  her  representative 
without  taking  on  himself  any  foreign  rank,  were  so  vague- 
and  impracticable  in  the  anarchical  condition  of  the  States, 
that  he  might  well  be  excused  for  accepting  the  title  of 
Governor-General.  The  Queen's  inconsistent  and  unreason- 
able orders,  her  passionate  wrath  at  his  disobedience,  and  her 
tenderness  on  the  first  tokens  of  contrition,  betrayed  the  weak 
side  of  her  nature  in  its  most  pitiable  aspect.  The  intrigues 
for  peace  which  Burghley  carried  on  with  the  wily  and  treache- 
rous emissaries  of  Spain  were  yet  more  calamitous  blunders. 
Undertaken  without  the  knowledge  even  of  Walsingham,  still 
'  less  of  Leicester  or  the  States,  they  gave  the  King  leisure  to 
develope  his  real  intentions  of  crushing  his  rebel  subjects  and 
subsequently  invading  England.  Meantime  the  frugal  Queen, 
relying  on  her  minister's  successful  diplomacy,  considered  it  a 
waste  of  money  to  provide  her  army  with  decent  appointments, 
or  even  to  pay  its  wages  regularly.  The  English  troops,  in 
Mr.  Motley's  words,  *  were  mere  shoeless,  shivering,  starving^ 

*  vagabonds.'     Leicester  *  advanced  very  large  sums  of  money 

*  from  his  own  pocket  to  relieve  their  necessity.'  Sidney,  of 
course,  was  no  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  misgovemment 
which  occasioned  such  sufiering.  While  he  boldly  censured 
the  one,  he  impoverished  himself  to  alleviate  the  other.  Hia 
extant  letters  to  Walsingham  and  Burghley  attest  this  without 
ostentation.  In  a  private  letter  to  the  former  he  thus  speaks 
of  his  own  position : — 

'  1  had  before  cast  my  count  of  danger,  want  and  disgrace,  and  before 
God,  Sir,  it  is  true  in  my  heart,  the  love  of  the  cause  doth  so  far  over- 
balance them  all,  that,  with  God's  grace,  they  shall  never  make  me 
weary  of  my  resolution.  If  her  Majesty  were  the  fountain,  I  would 
fear,  considering  what  I  daily  find,  that  we  should  wax  dry ;  but  she 
is  but  a  means  whom  God  useth ;  and,  I  know  not  whether  I  am 
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deceired,  but  I  am  &ithfullj  persuaded  tbat  if  she  should  wiibdiaw 
herself,  other  springs  would  arise  to  help  this  action.  ...  I  think  a 
wise  and  constant  man  ought  never  to  grieve  while  he  doth  play,  as 
a  man  may  say,  his  own  part  truly,  though  others  be  out.  .  .  .  For  me^ 
I  cannot  promise  of  my  own  course,  because  I  know  there  is  a  higher 
Power  that  must  uphold  me,  or  else  I  shall  ML ;  but  certainly  I  trust 
I  shall  not  by  other  men's  wants  be  drawn  from  myself.  ...  I  under- 
stand I  am  called  very  ambitious  and  proud  at  home,  but  certainly  if 
they  knew  my  heart,  they  would  not  altogether  so  judge  me.' 

The  ground  of  the  accusation  here  alluded  to  was  his  prom<y- 
tion  by  Leicester,  in  February  1586,  to  the  vacant  colonelcy 
of  the  Zealand  regiment.  The  Earl,  according  to  Lord  Brooke, 
was  far  from  disposed  to  overrate  his  nephew's  military  capa- 
city, but  formed  such  a  different  estimate  of  it  on  further 
acquaintance  as  to  justify  his  fullest  confidence.  The  first 
objection  to  the  appointment  was  raised  by  Count  Hohenlo, 
General  of  the  Netherlands  army,  a  man  whose  fiery,  imperioas 
temper  brought  him  more  than  once  into  collision  with  his  col- 
leagues. The  Queen's  injudicious  conduct  in  lowering  her 
representative  in  the  opinion  of  her  allies,  brought,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  suspicion  upon  all  his  acts.  Hohenlo's 
contention  that  the  Earl  had  violated  the  principle  which  regu- 
lated promotion  by  seniority  was  reiterated  by  the  Dutch 
officers  generally.  They  at  the  same  time  assured  Sidney  that 
they  had  no  personal  feeling  towards  him,  but  ^  wished  him 
'  all  honour.'  Leicester  refused  to  cancel  the  appointment, 
and  was  supported  by  the  opinion  not  only  of  his  own  ofiicers, 
but  of  Prince  Maurice,  son  of  William  of  Orange,  a  youth  of 
rare  precocity,  recently  elected  Stadtholder.  Sir  Philip's  chi- 
valric  bearing  and  kindly  temper  soon  reconciled  to  his  eleva- 
tion those  who  had  been  foremost  in  opposing  it,  not  excepting 
Hohenlo,  and  Leicester's  justification  was  soon  made  apparent 

Inexperienced  as  Sidney  was  in  military  affairs,  his  con- 
duct of  two  or  three  enterprises  entrusted  to  him  elicited  the 
applause  of  veteran  officers.  The  most  important  was  the 
surprise  of  Axel,  a  strong,  commanding  fortress  on  the  estuary 
of  ^e  Scheldt.  Prince  Maurice  first  conceived  the  design  of 
attack,  and  obtained  leave  from  Leicester  to  communicate  it  to 
Sidney,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  firm  friendship.  Having 
concerted  their  plans,  the  young  men  parted,  each  to  work  out 
a  separate  portion.  While  Leicester  distracted  the  enemy's 
attention  by  a  feigned  movement,  Sidney  and  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  contrived  to  convey  by  night  a  force  of  1,000  men, 
English  and  Zealanders,  across  the  Scheldt  from  Flushing  to 
Ter  Neuse,  where  the  Prince  joined  them  with  a  larger  troop. 
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They  reached  Axel  by  two  in  the  morning.  Sidney  made  a 
spirited  address  to  his  men^  who  eagerly  responded  to  his 
enthusiasm.  Finding  the  moat  round  the  town  full  of  water, 
a  few  of  the  boldest^  with  ladders  on  their  backs,  leaped  in  and 
swam  across.  The  walls  were  scaled,  the  guard  cut  down, 
and  the  gates  thrown  open.  After  a  hot  fight  the  assailants 
mastered  the  garrison  without  losing  a  man.  ^  Sidney,'  says 
Mr.  Motley^  *  most  generously  rewarded  from  his  own  purse 
^  the  adventurous  soldiers  who  had  swum  the  moat ;  and  it 
'  was  to  his  care  and  intelligence  that  the  success  of  Prince 
'  Maurice's  scheme  was  generally  attributed.' 

Another  though  less  signal  an  occasion  establisded  his  reputa- 
tion for  yigilance.  La  Motte,  commander  of  the  beleaguered 
fortress  of  Grayelines,  counting  perhaps  on  his  antagonist's 
youthj  made  treacherous  overtures  of  capitulation  to  him,  with 
the  view  of  entrapping  the  besiegers  and  massacring  one  and 
alL  Sidney  was  not  deceived  by  this  bait.  Communicating 
his  suspicions  to  his  men,  he  announced  his  intention  of  run- 
ning the  hazard  alone.  Being  urged  by  many  of  the  troop  to 
let  them  accompany  him,  he  long  refused^  but  at  last  consented 
that  lots  should  be  drawn.  His  name  was  not  among  the 
chosen  few.  On  entering  Grravelines,  this  forlorn  hope  met 
with  the  fate  that  his  fears  had  predicted.  But  for  his  pre- 
caution, the  loss  might  have  been  reckoned  by  hundreds  instead 
of  tens.  He  was  destined  to  exhibit  but  one  more  proof  of 
capacity  for  the  career  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  By  a 
merciful  ordinance,  his  parents,  who  had  watched  its  progress 
with  the  proudest  interest,  died  within  a  few  months  of  each 
other,  just  before  the  sudden  eclipse  that  would  have  over- 
whelmed them  with  gloom. 

In  August  1586,  Leicester  assembled  his  troops  at  Arnheim, 
which  he  made  his  head-quarters.  After  reducing  Doesburg, 
he  prepared  to  besiege  Zutphen,  an  important  town  on  the 
Yssel.  The  garrison  was  in  sore  need  of  provisions,  which 
Parma,  before  marching  to  its  relief,  determined  to  supply.  A 
convoy  of  com,  meat,  and  other  necessaries,  sufficient  to  victual 
the  place  for  three  months,  was  accordingly  collected,  and  on 
the  22nd  September  left  the  Spanish  camp.  So  high  was 
Parma's  estimate  of  the  importance  of  preserving  Zutphen, 
that  the  escort  despatched  with  the  convoy  numbered  2,900 
foot  and  600  horse.  Leicester  was  informed  of  the  enemy's 
movement  but  not  of  the  force  which  protected  it.  An 
ambuscade  of  500  men,  under  Sir  John  Norris,  was  held  suf- 
ficient to  intercept  the  convoy.  About  fifty  young  officers 
volunteered  to  add  their  services.     This  gallant  band  wtt 
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composed  of  the  flower  of  the  English  army ;  of  the  hot-blooded 
Bobert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex^  of  the  famous  ballad-hero— 

*  The  brave  Lord  Willoughby, 
Of  courage  fierce  and  fell, 
"Who  would  not  give  an  inch  of  way 
.  For  all  the  devils  in  hell ;  * 

of  Lord  Norths  who,  rising  from  his  bed  where  he  lay  with  a 
musket-shot  in  the  leg,  now  rode  '  with  one  boot  on  and  one 
*  boot  off; '  Lord  Audley,  Sir  William  Pelham,  marshal  of  the 
camp.  Sir  William  Russell,  with  a  score  more  cast  in  the  same 
heroic  mould,  and  among  the  foremost  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  It  was 
indeed  *  an  incredible  extravagance  to  send  a  handful  of  such 
^  heroes  against  an  army,'  but  Leicester  can  scarcely  be  blamed 
for  failing  to  restrain  the  impulsive  ardour  which  animated  his 
entire  staff.  Sidney's  characteristic  magnanimity  betrayed 
him  that  day  into  a  fatal  excess.  He  had  risen  at  the  first 
sound  of  the  trumpet  and  left  his  tent  completely  armed, 
but  observing  that  Sir  William  Pelham,  an  older  soldier,  had 
not  protected  his  legs  with  cuishes,  returned  and  threw  oif 
his  own. 

The  morning  was  cold  and  densely  foggy,  as  the  little  com- 
pany galloped  forth  to  join  their  comrades  in  ambush.  Just  as 
they  came  up,  Sir  John  Norris  had  caught  the  first  sounds  of 
the  approaching  convoy.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  fog 
cleared  off  and  revealed  at  what  terrible  odds  the  battle  was  to 
be  fought  that  day.  Mounted  arquebusiers,  pikemen  and 
musketeers  on  foot,  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  even,  it  is  said, 
Albanians,  to  the  number  of  3,500,  guarded  the  waggons  before 
and  behind.  The  English  were  but  550  men.  let  among 
them  all,  the  historian  has  the  right  of  blood  to  say  with  con- 
fidence, *  there  was  no  thought  of  retreat.'  The  indomitable 
national  spirit  embodied  itself  in  the  war-cry  of  young  Essex : 

*  Follow  me,  good  fellows,  for  the  honour  of  England  and  Eng- 

*  land's  Queen  I '  At  the  word  a  hundred  horsemen,  Sidney 
in  the  midst,  with  lance  in  hand  and  curtel-axe  at  saddle-bow, 
spurred  to  the  charge.  Tlie  enemy's  cavalry  broke,  but  the 
musketeers  in  the  rear  fired  a  deadly  volley,  under  cover  of 
which  it  formed  anew.  A  second  charge  rebroke  it.  In  the 
onset  Sidney's  horse  was  killed,  but  he  remounted  and  rode 
forward.  Lord  Willoughby,  after  unhorsing  and  capturing 
the  Albanian  leader,  lost  his  own  horse.  Attacked  on  all 
sides,  he  must  have  fallen  or  yielded,  when  Sidney  came  to  the 
rescue  and  struck  down  his  assailants.  Individual  valour,  how- 
ever, proved  unavailing  against  the  might  of  numbers.    After 

f  nearly  two  hours'  desperate  opposition,  the  convoy  fitill  made 
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way.  Charge  succeeded  charge  in  the  vain  effort  to  prevent 
its  effecting  a  junction  with  the  garrison.  2,000  of  whom  were 
TFaiting  for  the  right  moment  to  sally  forth.  In  the  last  of 
these  onsets,  Sir  Philip's  impetuosity  carried  him  within  mus- 
ket-shot of  the  camp.  A  bullet  struck  his  unprotected  leg» 
just  above  the  knee,  and  shattered  the  bone.  He  endeavoured 
to  remain  on  the  field,  but  his  horse  became  unmanageable^ 
and  in  agonies  of  pain  and  thirst  he  rode  back  to  the  English 
quarters,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  An  incident  of  that  ride^ 
as  told  in  the  quaint  language  of  Lord  Brooke,  retains  the 
immortal  charm  of  pathos  which  commands  our  tears,  how 
often  soever  repeated : — 

'  In  which  sad  progress,  passing  along  by  the  rest  of  the  army,  where 
bis  uncle  the  General  was,  and  being  thirsty  with  excess  of  bleeding, 
he  called  for  drink  which  was  presently  brought  him,  but  as  he  was 
putting  the  bottle  to  his  mouth,  he  saw  a  poor  soldier  carried  along  who 
had  eaten  his  last  at  that  same  feast,  ghastly  casting  up  his  eyes  at  the 
bottle,  which  Sir  Philip  perceiving,  took  it  from  his  head  before  he 
drank,  and  delivered  it  to  the  poor  man  with  these  words — **  Thy 
*'  necessity  is  greater  than  mine/*  And  when  he  had  pledged  this 
poor  soldier,  he  was  presently  carried  to  Amheim.' 

The  aurea  catena  of  heroic  actions.  Christian  and  Pagan, 
may  contain  examples  of  self-denial  sublimer  and  more  absolute 
than  this ;  but  in  the  blended  grace  and  tenderness  of  its 
knightly  courtesy,  we  tnow  not  where  to  find  it«  parallel. 

Leicester  met  his  nephew  as  he  was  borne  back  to  the  camp 
and  burst  into  a  genuine  passion  of  sorrow.  Many  a  rough 
soldier  among  those  who,  in  returning  from  the  failure  of 
their  impossible  enterprise,  now  came  up  with  their  comrade, 
was  unmanned  for  the  first  time  that  day.  Sir  William  Rus- 
sell, as  tender-hearted  as  he  was  daring,  embraced  him  weeping, 
and  kissed  his  hand  amid  broken  words  of  admiration  and  sym- 
pathy. But  Sidney  needed  no  consolation.  *  I  would,'  said 
Leicester,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Heneage, '  you  had  stood 

*  by  to  hear  his  most  loyal  speeches  to  Her  Majesty,  his  con- 

*  stant  mind  to  the  cause,  his  loving  care  over  me,  and  his  most 

*  resolute  determination  for  death ;  not  one  jot  appalled  for  his 

*  blow,  which  is  the  most  grievous  that  ever  I  saw  with  such  a 
'  bullet.'  In  this  frame  of  mind  the  wounded  knight  was  con- 
veyed to  the  camp,  and  thence  by  water  to  Amheim. 

The  English  surgeons  at  first  gave  hopes  of  his  speedy  res- 
toration to  health,  and  the  favourable  news  was  sent  to  England. 
Lady  Sidney,  who  had  followed  him  to  Flushing  some  months 
before,  at  once  hastened  to  him,  but  with  no  idea  of  his  danger. 
The  nation  at  large  thought  him  convalescent.     He  himself. 
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however,  never  expected  to  recover,  although  submitting  with 
fortitude  to  whatever  STstems  of  treatment  were  proposed 
Nothing  was  left  untried  that  affection  could  suggest  or  the 
imperfect  science  of  the  age  effect.  His  wife  tenderly  nursed 
him,  and  his  two  younger  brothers  were  constantly  at  his  side. 
His  quondam  foe.  Count  Hohenlo,  though  himself  dangerously 
wounded,  sent  off  his  own  physician,  Adrian  Van  del  Spinel, 
to  his  aid.  After  examining  the  injuries,  Adrian  pronounced 
them  mortal,  and  then  hastened  back  to  the  Count  whose  case 
was  not  so  desperate.  *  Away,  villain  ! '  cried  the  generous 
soldier  in  a  transport  of  wrath  ;  '  Never  see  my  face  a£;ain  till 
'  thou  bring  better  news  of  that  man's  recovery,  for  whose  re- 
^  demption  many  such  as  I  were  happily  lost  I ' 

From  the  first  to  the  last  moment  of  his  sufferings  Sir 
Philip's  temper  was  calm  and  cheerful.  During .  the  three 
weeks  that  he  lingered  at  Amheim  he  occupied  himself  with 
the  thoughts  befitting  a  death-bed ;  discoursing  to  his  intimate 
associates  and  to  the  divines  who  attended  him  of  the  soul's 
immortality  as  taught  by  Plato  and  by  Christ,  and  the  reli- 
gious principles  which  his  life  had  illustrated.  By  letters  to 
absent  friends,  and  detailed  bequests  in  his  will,  he  took  a 
loving  leave  of  the  world,  and  in  one  last  strain  of  song,  which 
he  entitled,  with  pathetic  significance,  '  La  Cuisse  rompue/ 
he  laid  his  cherished  pursuits  aside  for  ever.  On  the  17th  of 
October  he  felt  himself  dying  and  summoned  his  friends  to  sar 
farewell.  His  latest  words  were  addressed  to  his  brother 
Kobert : — *  Love  my  memory ;  cherish  my  friends ;  their  faith 
^  to  me  may  assure  you  they  are  honest.  But,  above  all  things, 

*  govern  your  will  and  affections  by  the  will  and  word  of  your 

*  Creator ;  in  me   beholding  the  end  of  this  world   with  all 

*  her  vanities.'  When  powerless  to  speak,  he  replied  to  the 
entreaty  of  friends,  who  desired  some  token  of  his  steadfast 
trust  in  God,  by  clasping  his  hands  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
and  a  few  moments  afterwards  had  ceased  to  breathe. 

The  lamentation  which  his  death  excited  was  unparalleled 
in  the  annaLs  of  England.  Her  ally  vied  with  her  in  demon- 
strations of  respect,  and  her  enemy  forgot  for  a  moment  his 
virulence.  The  States  petitioned  Elizabeth  to  allow  them  to 
inter  their  champion  at  their  own  cost,  pledging  themselves  to 
erect  *  as  fair  a  monument  as  has  ever  been  set  up  for  any 

*  king  or  emperor  in  Christendom,  yea,  though  the  same  should 

*  cost  half  a  ton  of  gold  in  the  building,'  but  this  offer  was 
with  much  propriety  declined.  The  corpse  was  carried  to 
Flushing  and  thence  to  England.  It  lay  for  some  time  in 
state  at  the  dissolved  convent  of  the  Minories,  and  on  Fcbroary 
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16,  1587,  was  interred  at  St  Paul's.  Amid  solemn  strains  of 
music,  a  procession  of  deputies  from  the  States,  English  peers, 
gentlemen  and  citizens,  thirty-two  paupers  '  to  the  number  of 
*  his  years,'  heralds  with  trailing  standards,  soldiers  with  re- 
versed weapons,  and  the  dead  knight's  riderless  steed  followed 
the  bier.  The  grave  was  closed  amid  a  volley  of  musketry. 
Elegies  and  panegyrics  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  two  hundred, 
Spenser's  *  Astrophel '  among  the  number,  were  published  as 
tributes  to  Sidney's  memory.  A  stronger  evidence  of  national 
sorrow  was  the  initiation  of  what  is  now  an  ordinary  formality 
on  such  occasions — the  first  general  mourning  recorded  in 
England.  Walsingham  attributed  his  retirement  from  the  toils 
of  state  to  the  weight  of  sorrow  with  which  his  son's  premature 
death  overwhelmed  him.  More  silently  but  profoundly  must 
have  mourned  the  multitude  of  aged,  poor,  and  desolate  whom 
Sidney's  charity  had  befriended.  The  letters  written  by  him 
at  various  times  to  and  on  behalf  of  such  pensioners  form  a 
noble  chapter  in  the  history  of  his  life.  He  died  with  an  estate 
seriously  encumbered,  notwithstanding  *  his  so  great  care  to  see 
all  men  satisfied.' 

His  eulogists  have  been  so  numerous,  and  their  functions 
so  easy  of  performance,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  lay  a 
wreath  upon  his  tomb  which  should  be  distinguishable  from 
any  other.  His  character  is  not  unique,  like  a  monolithic 
obelisk,  or  a  tazza  hollowed  out  of  a  single  gem,  but  rather  re- 
sembles one  of  those  mosaic  altars  found  in  Italian  cathedrals, 
wherein  each  precious  section  of  lapis-lazuli,  porphyry,  and 
serpentine,  while  retaining  its  distinctive  beauty  of  grain  and 
radiance  of  colour,  blends  with  all  the  rest  into  a  harmony  of 
glowing  lustre.  Such  faults  as  he  displayed  carry  with  them 
their  own  excuse,  as  the  inevitable  sign  of  humanity,  the  na- 
tural excess  of  impulse  in  a  generous  spirit.  To  the  student 
of  history  he  affords  a  striking  type  of  the  luxuriant  national 
energy  which  marked  the  Elizabethan  epoch.  The  marvellous 
development  of  thought  and  action  shown  in  every  field  of 
human  enterprise,  to  an  extent  scarcely  appreciable  by  us  who 
witness  the  minutest  division  of  labour,  is  fitly  exemplified  in 
the  life  of  one  who  was  at  once  statesman,  soldier,  poet,  and 
critic,  and  excelled  in  each  career  as  though  he  had  been 
trained  for  no  other ;  who  could  unravel  the  mesh  of  European 
politics  as  though  the  Old  World  contained  all  that  was  worth 
living  for ;  and  then  turn  to  discuss  schemes  of  colonisation 
and  adventure  as  though  the  New  World  were  the  sole  outlet 
for  his  genius  and  ambition.  To  the  hero-worshipper  his  cha- 
racter possesses  a  no  less  distinct  individuality,  and  of  a  type 
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which  Englishmen  may  boast  with  some  justice  to  be  eminentlj 
national.  That  indefinable  yet  most  intelligible  combinadon 
which  seems  the  quintessence  of  classic  refinement,  feudal  chi- 
valry, and  modem  civilisation,  the  concord  of  intellectnal 
grace,  moral  purity,  and  emotional  sensibility — which,  partiallj 
expressed  in  the  words  generosity,  urbanity,  and  courtesy,  is 
comprehended  alone  in— 

'  The  grand  old  name  of  Gentleman/ 
attained  its  ideal  impersonation  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
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Continuation  of  the  *  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.*  Edited  by 
William  Smith,  D.C.L.  LL.D.,  and  Samuel  Cheet- 
HAM,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  in  King's 
College,  London.  2  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  [A. — J.]  London: 
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2.  A  Church  Dictionary.  By  Walter  Farquar  Hook, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.  Eleventh  edition,  8vo.  Lon- 
don: 187  L 

3.  Manual  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Church.  By  H.  £.  F. 
GuERiCKE,  Phil,  et  Theol.  Dr.  Translated  and  adapted  to 
the  use  of  the  English  Church  by  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrisok, 
B.A.     8vo.     London:  1851. 

4.  The  Churchman^s  Theological  Dictionary.  By  the  Bev. 
Robert  Eden,  F.S.  A.     8vo.     London :  1845. 

T^R.  Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,' the  latest 
"^^  addition  to  his  valuable  cyclopsedic  series,  will  do  more  to 
raise  the  reputation  of  English  scholarship  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors, and,  perhaps,  than  all  the  rest  tdcen  together.  In  the 
other  divisions  of  tne  vast  subject  over  which  the '  Cyclopedia* 
has  ranged,  the  editor  has  generally  had  the  advantage  of  fol- 
lowing  in  the  track  of  Pauly  and  other  able  and  laborioos 
compilers .  in  the  same  department  in  England  or  upon  the 
Continent.  For  a  *  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,'  on 
the  scale  undertaken  in  the  present  work,  there  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  any  exact  precedent,  whether  in  English  or  foreign 
literature.  Our  English  '  Church  Dictionaries,'  ^  Ecclesiastical 
'  Dictionaries,'  '  Churchman's  Manuals,'  and  other  similar 
compilations,  besides  being  for  the  most  part  superficial  and 
meagre,  are  in  general  limited  in  range  and  narrow  in  view. 
The  same  is  true  of  Martigny's  *  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquitfe 
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'  Chretiennes/  *  though  in  a  less  degree.  The  German  manuals, 
as  those  of  Augusti^f  Guericke^  Boehmer^§  Kriill  J  and  others, 
ore  rather  treatises  for  the  methodical  study  of  the  subject  than 
books  of  ready  reference  for  detailed  information ;  while  the 
really  comprehensive  and  scholarlike  (Roman  Catholic)  ec- 
clesiastical cyclopsedia — the  *  Kirchen-Lexicon '  of  Welte  and 
Wetser — comprises,  in  addition  to  the  subject  of  Christian 
Archaeology,  those  of  Divinity,  Canon  Law,  Biography,  and 
History,  and  involves  the  further  embarrassment  for  the 
student  of  purely  primitive  antiquities,  that,  along  with  Dr. 
Smith's  period — the  first  seven  centuries — it  embraces  the 
medieval,  the  Beformation,  and  the  modern  periods,  and  in 
some  instances  fails  to  distinguish  sufficiently  from  one  another 
the  conditions  and  characteristics  of  the  several  periods.  Dr. 
Smith's  is  strictly  a  Dictionary  of  primitive  Christian  Antiqui- 
ties ;  and  the  editors  must  be  confessed  to  confine  their  pre- 
tensions within  very  modest  limits,  when  they  describe  their 
compilation   as  '  at  least  more   complete  than  any   attempt 

*  hitherto  made  by  English  or  foreign  scholars  to  treat  in  one 

*  work  the  whole  archaeology  of  the  Early  Church.' 

There  needs  but  a  very  cursory  examination  of  any  of  its 
leading  papers  in  order  to  establish  the  claim  of  the  work  to 
the  character  of  profound  erudition  and  of  extensive  and 
original  research.  But  a  still  more  valuable  characteristic  is 
the  comparatively  calm  and  impartial  spirit  in  which  most  of 
the  topics  are  treated,  and,  if  we  except  one  very  limited  class 
of  articles,  the  almost  uniform  absence  of  that  polemical  tone 
which  might  hitherto  have  appeared  an  inseparable  accompani- 
ment of  the  study  of  Christian  antiquities. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  by  very  slow  advances  that  sacred 
archaeology  has  come  to  assume  in  any  degree  the  character  of 
a  science.  During  the  early  controversies  of  the  Beformation, 
the  relative  attitudes  of  the  contending  parties  seemed  almost 
to  shut  out  this  study  as  an  element  of  argument.  On  the  one 
hand,  a  large  body  of  the  Reformers,  by  taking  their  stand 
upon  the  Written  Word  as  the  sole  doctrinal  basis,  in  effect 
cut  off  any  appeal  to  antiquity  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  Catholic 
disputants,  who  relied  upon  the  analogies  of  primitive  usage, 

*  Paris,  1865. 

t  Handbuch  der  christlichen  Archasologie.  3  vols.  8vo.  Leipzig, 
1836. 

1  Lehrbuch  der  clu'istlich-kirchlichen  Archseologie.    Leipzig,  1847. 

§  Die  chnstlich-kirchliche  Alterthums-Wissenschail.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Breslau,  1836. 

I  Christliche  xiltherthums-Kunde.    Hegensburg,  1856. 
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felt  themselves  at  first  so  indisputably  masters  of  that  fidd, 
and  were  so  little  challenged  by  their  contemporaries  on  their 
right  of  possession,  as  to  be  relieved  from  all  obligation  of 
study  or  research  for  the  maintenance  of  their  claim.  When, 
by  degrees,  the  basis  of  controversy  came  to  be  widened,  and 
when  primitive  usage  began  to  be  generally  regarded  as  in 
some  sort  a  test  or  a  witness  of  primitive  belief,  it  was  almost 
inevitable  that  the  facts  of  archasoIoCT^  should  be  studied 
solely  in  their  bearing  upon  the  doctrmal  views  of  the  nval 
religions.  Instead  of  looking  first  to  the  facts,  in  order  to 
gather  therefrom  the  belief  of  which  the  facts  were  a  witness, 
men  sought  rather  to  read  and  interpret  the  facts,  so  as  to 
discover  in  them  authority  for  the  foregone  doctrinal  conclusions 
which  they  had  independently  drawn.  Antiquity  was  read  by 
the  light  thrown  back  upon  it  from  the  controversies  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  nor,  indeed,  for  a  long  time,  in  the  first  stages 
of  theological  inquiry,  could  it  be  said  that  the  materials  of  the 
study  of  archaeology  had  reached  that  degree  of  completeness 
which  might  furnish  data  for  a  certain  or  safe  judgment.  The 
early  Christian  monuments  were  as  yet  for  the  most  part  on- 
examined,  and  in  a  great  degree  unknown,  at  least  in  their 
scientific  aspect.  The  Boman  catacombs  were  still  a  buried 
city.  Of  the  eleven  thousand  Christian  inscriptions  of  B(Hne 
alone,  which-  we  now  possess,  hardly  a  twentieth  part  had  been 
studied,  or  even  deciphered.  The  whole  subject  of  ancient 
glasses  and  mosaics — in  the  hands  of  careful  students  the 
richest  treasury  of  information  that  antiquity  affords — W9& 
utterly  unknown.  In  ignorance  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
field  of  exploration,  it  was  hardly  unnatural  that  the  inquiry 
should  be  looked  upon  with  little  interest,  if  not  with  coldness, 
and  even  with  suspicion  and  fear. 

With  better  knowledge  came  trustfulness  and  practical 
activity.  From  the  day  which  opened  ^  Subterranean  Borne ' 
to  the  learned,  the  study  of  the  structures,  the  inscriptions,  the 
paintings,  and  the  monuments,  of  the  city  thus  singularly  re- 
covered to  the  world,  became  a  necessity ;  and,  in  the  accumu- 
lations of  the  new  facts  which  it  supplied,  archaeology,  by  the 
very  necessities  of  induction,  entered  upon  the  first  stage  of  its 
career  as  a  science. 

Nevertheless  the  study  of  archaeology,  even  in  the  early 
periods  of  more  scientific  inquiry,  continued  to  maintain  a 
strongly  polemical  character.  Each  party,  in  professing  to  look 
to  the  usage  of  the  primitive  time  as  the  standard,  sought,  not 
so  much  to  construct  a  complete  and  faithful  picture  of  the 
time,  as  to  draw  thence  evidence  in  support  of  its  own  peculiar 
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opinions.  The  spirit  of  early  Christian  archaeology  was  in 
effect  the  same  that  is  manifested  in  the  beginning  of  Church 
history.  The  well-known  ^  Centuries  of  Magdeburg '  is  little 
else  than  an  overgrown  congeries  of  Protestant  controyersial 
divinity.  It  was  confessedly  in  this  spirit  that  the  *  Centuries ' 
was  undertaken  by  its  compilers,  and  that  it  was  subsidised 
by  the  Protestant  states  and  princes  of  Germany  and  the 
North.  The  rival  work  of  Baronius  was  originally  projected 
as  an  antidote  to  the  '  Centuries ; '  and,  if  the  ^  Annals 
^  of  Baronius  ^  be  in  part  redeemed  from  the  same  purely 
controversial  character,  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  form  of  annals 
in  which  the  work  is  written,  and  which  is  less  suited  to  the 
polemical  form  than  the  form  of  subjects,  which  was  followed 
by  the  Magdeburg  writers ;  but  the  real  light  in  which  the 
work  of  Baronius  was  regarded  by  the  scholars  of  the  time,  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  *  Animadversiones '  of  Casaubon,  which  can 
hardly  be  said  to  possess  either  point  or  value,  except  as  a 
criticism  of  Baronius  purely  in  relation  to  doctrinal  con- 
troversy. It  was  religious,  much  more  than  scientific  enthu- 
siasm, that  inspired  the  zeal  of  Bosio  in  those  adventurous 
explorations,  when,  ^  taking  with  him  a  hermit's  meal  for  the 

*  week,  he  often  descended  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by 
^  lamp-light,  clearing  away  the   sand   and  ruins  till  a  tomb 

*  broke  forth  or  an  inscription  became  legible.'*  And  the  po- 
lemical element  is  distinctly  traceable  in  the  literary  fruit  of  nis 
unexampled  labours — the  well-known  '  Boma  ootterranea,' 
published  after  his  death  by  the  learned  Oratorian  Severani,t 
and  perhaps  still  more  in  the  enlarged  Latin  version  of  that 
work,  published  in  1650  by  Paolo  Aringhi  of  the  same  congre- 
gation. 

The  impulse  thus  given  to  the  study  at  first  directed  itself 
into  particular  branches.  What  Onofrio  Panvini  had  begun 
for  Christian  epigraphy  was  continued  by  Doni,  Fabretti,  and 
above  all,  Boldetti.  The  great  Benedictine  Order,  although 
their  chief  labours  lay  in  the  publication  of  patristical  remains^ 
and  although  many  of  their  members  devoted  themselves  to 
various  other  departments  of  historical  and  antiquarian  research, 
undertook  in  a  particular  manner  the  illustration  of  sacred 
as  well  as  general  chronology ;  Labbe,  Hardouin,  and  others, 
opened  a  new  field  for  the  study  of  ancient  discipline,  ritual, 
and  law,  by  their  publication  of  the  early  synods  and  councils. 
A  Paolo,  Spanheim,  Sanson,  and  Le  Clerc  devoted  themselves 

•  Disraeli's  *  Literary  Characters/  p.  144. 
t  Rome,  1632. 
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to  ecclesiastical  geography.  So  it  was  for  a  time  of  many 
other  details.  But  by  degrees  the  field  began  to  widen ;  and 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  first  systematic  attempt  to 
complete  and  methodise  the  science  of  Christian  antiquities  as 
a  whole«  came  from  a  secluded  and  almost  unknown  English 

J  parsonage,  far  away  from  the  opportunities  of  literary  society, 
rom  libraries,  from  antiquarian  museums  and  collections,  and 
from  all  the  other  ordinary  appliances  of  antiquarian  reseapch. 
The  *  Origines  Ecclesiasticas '  of  Joseph  Bingham,  rector  of  ihe 
obscure  parish  of  Headbourn-worthy  in  Hampshire,  is  a  splen- 
did monument  of  what  may  be  effected  with  limited  resources, 
by  industry,  energy,  and  enthusiasm.  It  embraces  in  twenty- 
three  books  the  entire  circle  of  sacred  antiquarian  science ;  its 
erudition,  if  it  be  partisan  in  its  leanings,  is  unquestionably 
profound  in  its  range,  and  in  general  is  both  exact  *  and  com- 
prehensive :  the  catalogue  of  authors  consulted  and  referred  to 
falls  very  little  short  of  a  thousand ;  and  yet  these  vast  stores 
of  learning  were  brought  together  by  an  unpretending  scholar, 
with  a  livmg  of  but  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and,  excepting 
only  Bishop  Morley's  collection  in  the  Cathedral  Library  of 
Winchester,  with  no  means  of  access  to  the  sources  of  know- 
ledge for  which  he  was  constantly  pining,  and  the  want  of 
which  he  touchingly  deplores  in  the  Dedication  of  the  work. 

Although  Bingham  is  especially  open  to  the  character  of  a 
polemic  through  the  whole  course  of  his  researches,  his  work 
quickly  became,  and  has  long  continued,  the  type  and  standard 
in  its  department.  For  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in 
the  *  Origines  EcclesiasticsB '  the  original,  as  well  of  the  sub- 
sequent treatises  for  the  use  of  Protestant  schools  of  divinity, 
ns  of  the  Roman  Catholic  compilations — modified,  no  doubt,  by 
conflicting  controversial  views  of  the  several  topics — of  Ma- 
machi,  Selvagi,  Pelliccia,  Zaccaria,  Binterim,  and  others. 

All  these  publications,  however,  whether  on  the  general 
subject  or  on  particular  branches  thereof,  were,  in  the  lorm  of 
treatises  or  essays.  They  were  followed  by  compilations,  more 
or  less  comprehensive,  for  reference  in  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment, and  in  the  dictionary  form.  Most  of  these,  nevertheless, 
are  limited  in  their  range ;  as  for  example,  Ferraris*  *  Biblio- 


*  Some  of  the  writers  in  the  '  Dictionary  '  speak  too  disparaginglj 
of  the  accuracy  of  Bingham.  He  is,  undoubtedly,  a  strong  panban,  and 
occasionally  is  betrayed  into  overpressing  the  purport  of  his  authorities. 
But  his  learning  and  the  originality  of  his  research  are  unquestionable: 
and  his  accuracy  is  quite  wonderful,  considering  his  time  and  oppor- 
tunities of  reference. 
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*  theca  Prompta/  chiefly  of  Ritual,  Liturgy,  and  the  Canons, 
or  Martinifire's  *  Dictionnaire  Geographique  et  Critique.'  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  first  attempt  at  a  complete  repertory 
of  ecclesiastical  science,  including  sacred  antiquities,  is  due  to 
the  undertaking,  in  other  respects,  so  offensive  to  orthodox 
eyes — the  *  Encyclopedic  M^thodique.'  To  this  work  the 
Abbe  Bergier  contributed  the  theological  section,  of  which  the 
now  well-known  *  Dictionnaire  de  Thdologie,'  still  in  circula- 
tion under  Bergier's  name,  is  an  extended  reprint.  The  topics 
of  this  work,  as  might  be  expected  at  that  time,  are  for  the 
most  part  doctrinal ;  but  the  subject  of  Antiquities  also  is 
fairly  represented  in  it,  and  is  treated  with  very  considerable 
learning  and  critical  discrimination.  During  the  first  half  of 
this  century,  Bergier's  work  continued  to  enjoy  the  widest 
popularity  in  Catholic  schools;  but  it  has  been  completely 
displaced  by  the  far  more  comprehensive,  as  well  as  infinitely 
more  learned  and  scientific  ^  Kirchen-Lexicon,'  edited  and 
written,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Welte  and  Wetser,  by 
the  most  distinguished  Catholic  scholars  of  Germany,  Hefele, 
Dieringer,  Kiihn,  DoUinger,  Hergenrother,  &c.,  and  translated 
into  French  under  the  title  of  '  Dictionnaire  Encyclopedique 
'  de  la  Thdologie  Catholique.' 

This  title,  and  the  titles  of  most  of  the  similar  works  in  the 
various  languages,  are  a  sufficient  indication  of  their  avowedly 
controversial  character  and  purpose.  We  have  already  noted, 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  characteristics  of  Dr.  Smith's 
Dictionary,  the  very  general  absence,  as  well  of  direct  doc- 
trinal controversy,  as  of  the  tendency  to  make  the  description 
of  primitive  rites  or  usages  a  vehicle  of  modern  polemics. 
That  the  theology  of  the  work,  in  so  far  as  it  is  directly  theo- 
logical, is  Protestant  or  Anglican;  that  the  writers'  minds- 
have  been  formed  in  a  Protestant  mould;  that  they  have 
habitually  looked  at  sacred  subjects  from  a  Protestant  point  of 
view — it  is  of  course  occasionally  impossible  not  to  perceive. 
Some  of  the  articles,  indeed,  are  quite  unreserved  in  the  ex- 
pression of  religious  opinions ;  and  the  writers  themselves  avow 
that  *  in  treating  of  subjects  like  Church  Government  and 

*  Kitual,  it  is  probably  impossible  to  secure  absolute  impartiality.' 
But,  except  in  the  few  articles  to  which  we  refer,  the  spirit  of 
the  work  is  plainly  adverse  to  the  course  habitually  adopted  in 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  It  contrasts  most  favourably 
with  that  of  most  of  the  popular  English  compendiums,  as 
those  of  Farrar,  Eden,  and  Dr.  Hook.  There  seems  a  general 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  writers  to  collect  and  report  authorities 
and  factB  in  the  most  impartial  and  colourless  manner;  and 

VOL.  CXLIV.   NO.  CCXCVI.  F  F 
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although  in  some  instances  there  will  be  found  a  manifest  desire, 
or  at  least  indications  of  a  tendency^  to  read  the  facts  in  ac» 
cordance  with  preconceived  and  traditional  views,  it  seems 
impossible  on  the  whole  to  refuse  credence  to  the  assurance 
given  in  the  preface,  that  *  no  intentional  reticence,  distortion, 

*  or  exaggeration,  has  been  practised  by  the  writers  of  the  wort* 

Freedom  from  sectarian  colour  is  especiallj  important  in  that 
branch  of  the  study  of  Christian  antiquity  which  the  Dictionary 
embraces.  This  division  of  Dr.  Smith's  Cyclopaedia  chiefly 
regards  the  external  forms  and  material  organisation  of  the 
Christian  Church.  In  confining  themselves  to  this  class  of 
subjects,  the  editors  profess  to  follow  a  division  analogous  to 
that  which  was  adopted  in  relation  to  Classical  antiquity  ;— 
treating  in  a  separate  Dictionary  the  subject  of  '  Christian 

*  Biography,  Literature,  and  Doctrines,' — topics  which  more 
properly  belong  to  the  inner  life  of  the  Church,  and  to  its  spiritual 
and  intellectuid  development.  The  present  work,  of  which  only 
the  first  volume  is  completed,  *  elucidates  and  explains  the  same 

*  class  of  subjects  in  relation  to  the  Christian  Church  that  the 

*  '*  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  "  does  in  re- 

<  ference  to  the  public  and  private  life  of  classical  antiquity. 
^  It  treats  of  the  organisation  of  the  Church,  its  ofiices,  legis- 

*  lation,  discipline,  and  revenues ;  the  social  life  of  Christians ; 
'  their  worship  and  ceremonial,  with  the  accompanying  music, 
'  vestments,  instruments,  vessels,  and  insignia;  their  sacred 
'  places ;  their  architecture,  and  other  forms  of  art ;  their  sym- 
^  holism ;  their  sacred  days  and  seasons ;  the  graves  and  cats- 

*  combs  in  which  they  were  laid  to  rest.'  In  subjects  such  as 
these  we  have  to  deal  with  facts  rather  than  with  opinions; 
and  the  first  and  most  essential  condition  of  the  treatment  of 
them  is,  that  the  statements  should  be  free  of  all  colouring  firom 
the  personal  bias  of  the  writer,  and  that  the  facts  should  be 
reproduced  exactly  as  they  stand  in  themselves,  or  as  they  are 
represented  by  the  original  records.  The  editors  of  the  Dic- 
tionary, as  we  have  seen,  freely  recognise  the  difiBculty  of 
preserving  this  absolute  freedom  from  bias.  But  in  a  larse 
proportion  of  the  topics  they  have  been  eminently  successfiu; 
and  how  very  difficult  and  how  rare  such  success  is,  is  amply 
attested  by  tiie  character  of  almost  every  manual  of  the  study 
now  in  use,  whether  among  Catiiolics  or  among  Protestants. 

Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists  among  writers  on 
Christian  Antiquities  as  to  the  limits  of  time  over  which  the 
study  may  properljr  extend.  If  Christian  Ardueology  be,  as 
Gu('.ricke   defines  it,   'that  branch  of  historical  Bpecolatioii 

<  whioh  sets  forth  the  forms  of  the  Church  exclusively  in  a 
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*  historical  point  of  view/  there' seems  no  h)om  for  limitatioii  of 
time,  so  long  as  the  tendency  to  modification  or  developtneiit 
can  be  supposed  to  exbt  in  the  church  system ;  and  accord- 
ingly Koman  Catholic  writers,  in  whose  eyes  all  history  is  one» 
or  at  least  has  one  general  end  and  purport,  usually  trace  the 
history  as  one  whole,  through  the  successive  phases  of  Medieval^ 
Reformation,  and  Post-Keformation  development,  from  what 
they  consider  the  germs  of  the  primitive  time  down  to  the 
latest  modifications  of  their  own  still  living  system.  On  the 
other  hand,  Protestants,  who  discover  corruption  and  change 
where  their  adversaries  can  but  see  legitimate  development, 
seek  to  mark  by  distinct  lines  the  successive  phases  of  the 
change.  With  this  view,  many  would  limit  the  ancient  period 
to  the  first  three  centuries.  Thus  Walch,  with  all  his  learning, 
would  stop  short  at  the  time  of  Constantine.  On  the  other 
hand,  Angus ti  and  his  school  would  carry  it  on  to  the  Hilde* 
brandine  era — the  great  historical  watershed,  so  to  speak,  on 
which  the  streams  of  ancient  and  modern  civilisation  may  be 
said  to  part ;  while  Bingham,  with  a  keener  eye  to  the  doctrinal 
bearings  of  external  forma,  draws  the  line  at  the  age  of  the 
Great  Pope  Gregory,  the  founder,  according  to  Milman,  of 
what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  '  Latin  Christianity.'  Others 
again,  as  Baumgarten,  would  extend  its  range  over  the  whole 
period  during  which  the  Christian  Church  in  the  East  and  in 
the  West,  although  separate  in  obedience,  remained  one,  at 
least  in  external  worship  and  organisation.  By  the  writers  of 
this  school  the  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  at  the  great  dis- 
ruption of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Amongst  these  various  divisions,  the  plan  of  Dr.  Smith's 
Dictionary  falls  in  most  nearly  with  that  of  Bingham ;  but 
the  Dictionary,  probably  because  it  deals  less  with  dogmatical 
discussions,  takes  the  era  of  Charlemagne,  rather  than  that  ot 
Gregory,  as  its  terminal  line.  In  Milman's  view,  viz.,'  of  a 
distinct  Latin  Christianity,  dating  from  the  pontificate  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  the  extension  of  the  period  adopted  by  Dr. 
Smith  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  more  time  for  the  de- 
velopment of  any  new  forms  which  reUgion  may  be  supposed 
to  have  put  on  under  the  special  influences  of  those  Western 
nationalities  among  which  the  so-called  Latin  Christianity  had 
its  origin.  Indeed  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  is  truly  assigned 
by  Gibbon  as  the  link  of  ancient  and  modern  history ;  and  it 
may  fairly  be  inferred  that  whatever  of  new  forms,  ecclesiastioal 
or  civil,  the  Western  world  is  supposed  to  have  assumed  under 
the  new  influences^  must  have  been  accomplished  before  the 
close  of  that  important  reign. 
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It  is  precisely  to  the  class  of  subjects  which  belong  to  the 
division  of  theological  science  treated  of  in  the  '  Dictionary 
'  of  Christian  Antiquities/  that  the  distinction  of  nationalities 
implied  in  such  phrases  as  ^  Latin  Christianitj/  and  *  Greek  ^ 
or* Teutonic'  Christianity,  may  be  most  justly  applied.  Roman 
Catholic  writers  regard  these  phrases  with  jealousy,  as  seeming 
to  imply  that  religion,  in  its  essence,  may  be  a  thing  of  race  or 
of  national  usage  or  association ;  whereas  they  contend  that  in 
doctrine  and  the  essentials  of  practice  no  such  diversity  can  be 
discovered  between  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  West  as 
would  warrant  these  distinct  appellations.  But  in  the  disqui- 
sitions of  the  work  now  before  us  there  is  little  room  for  such 
jealousy.  The  *  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,'  as  has 
been  explained,  for  the  most  part  seeks  to  exclude  doctrine  al- 
together ;  and,  as  regards  the  rest.  Catholics,  quite  as  freely  as 
Protestants,  recognise  the  influence  of  nationality  upon  the 
external  organisation,  ceremonial,  legislation,  discipline,  and 
social  life,  of  the  Church,  the  details  of  which  form  the  main 
subject  of  the  Dictionary. 

If  any  doubt  could  be  entertained,  indeed,  upon  this  point, 
it  might  be  removed  by  the  vast  preponderance  of  Greek 
terms  and  appellations  among  the  titles  treated  of  in  the 
Dictionary,  and  by  the  numberless  other  indications  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Greek  element  prevailed  in  the  Chiistian 
community,  even  in  the  heart  of  the  Western  Empire. 

It  is  true  that  at  a  very  early  period  the  Christian  Church 
included  a  vast  variety  of  races  and  peoples.  Whatever 
may  be  the  judgment  of  modern  critics  as  to  the  traditions 
which  represent  that  the  Apostles  in  person  carried  the 
faith  to  all  the  chief  countries  of  the  Koman  Empire,  it 
is  certain  that  in  the  second  century  Christianity  had  found  its 
way  into  almost  every  portion  of  the  world  then  known.  We 
ou^ht  probably  to  make  allowance  for  some  rhetorical  exagge- 
ration in  the  account  given  by  TertuUian,  who,  in  speaking  of 
the  geographical  limits  of  the  church  of  his  day,  adds  to  the 
nations  recited  in  Acts  ii.  9,  10,  Svarious  tribes  of  the  Getu- 

*  lians,  many  provinces  of  the   Moors,  all  the  boundaries  of 

*  Spain,  different  races  of  the  Gauls,  districts  of  Britain  which 
'  the  Romans  had  never  reached,  Sarmatians,  Dacians,  Gei^ 
'  mans,  Scythians,  and  many  other  remoter  nations,  provinces, 
^  and  islands  unknown  by  name  and  impossible  to  enumerate.' 
But  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  serious  tone,  as  well  as  of 
the  undoubting  confidence,  with  which  he  challenges  inquiry  u 
to  the  number  and  universal  diffusion  of  his  fellow-Christians 
throughout  the  Boman  world.     •  We  arebut  of  yesterday,' he 
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proudly  exclaims,  ^  and  yet  we  have  already  filled  every  place 
^of  yours — your  cities,  your  islands,  castles,  municipalities, 
^  and  councils ;  your  very  camps,  tribes,  decuries,  and  palaces, 
^the  Senate  itself,  and  the  forum.'*  More  than  one  well- 
accredited  legend  of  the  second,  and  even  of  the  first,  century 
shows  us  Christians,  avowed  or  concealed,  among  the  officials 
of  the  imperial  court.  Irenseus  states  as  much  in  explicit 
terms.t  TertuUian  declares  that,  in  case  of  a  persecution  at 
Carthage,  that  city  would  be  decimated ;{  and  the  ereat 
strength  of  the  Christian  community  throughout  all  Africa  is 
made  clear  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  a 
synod  of  bishops  held  about  the  end  of  the  second  century,  by 
Agrippinus,  at  Carthage,§  consisted  of  no  fewer  than  seventy 
African  and  Numidian  bishops.  ||  The  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity at  this  period  in  the  East  among  the  Parthians,  Medes, 
and  Persians,  is  plain,  from  the  testimony  of  Bardisanes,  quoted 
hj  £usebius.ir  The  Chronicle  of  Edessa,  in  Assemani**  tells  of 
the  destruction  of  a  Christian  church  in  that  city  by  an  inun- 
dation in  the  year  202.  The  number  of  bishops  whom  we 
find  in  Arabia  before  the  middle  of  the  third  century  clearly 
implies  a  long  settled  and  fully  organised  Church ;  ff  and  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  Pantssnus  was  sent  from 
Alexandria  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  India.tt  Of  the  Western 
Empire  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak.  The  reports  of  the 
martyrdoms  in  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Yienne,  in  Gaul, 
quoted  by  Eusebius,§§  are  among  the  most  interesting  remains 
of  early  Christian  literature  ;  and  some  of  the  inscriptions  of 
that  country,  still  preserved,  are  of  an  interest  little  inferior  to 
those  of  Rome  itself.  Hefele  gives  good  grounds  for  accepting 
the  traditions  which  record  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Southern  Germany  about  the  same  period ;  and  its  firm 
and  settled  organisation  in  Britain,  long  anterior  to  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  is  attested  by  the  presence  of  three  British 
bishops  at  the  Council  of  Aries,  held  in  the  year  314,  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Donatist  controversy. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer  from  this  wide  diffu- 
sion of  Christianity  at  so  early  a  period  a  corresponding 
variety  of  national  types  of  religion.  There  can  be  little 
^oubt  that,   at    the  time  in   question,  the   Greek   element 


♦  TertuUian,  Apol.  c.  27.  t  Irenieus  Adv.  Haer.  iv.  49. 

\  Ad  JBcapulam,  c.  5.  §  Cyprian,  Epp.  71  and  73. 

jl  Augustini  De  Baptismo,  ii.  c  13.  i  Prsepar.  Evang.  vi.  c.  10. 

«•  Bibl.  Orient,  i.  391.  ft  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  33,  37. 

XX  Ibid.  v.  c.  10.  §§  Ibid,  c  1. 
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largely  pervaded  eveiy  region  6f  the  Christiim  world.  For  ^ 
'West  especially,  Dean  Milman  has  shown  very  condusiyely* 
that,  even  in  Kome  itself,  the  Christian  community  was  pene- 
trated to  its  very  core  hy  Greek  influences  and  associa- 
tions. Almost  all  the  early  Christian  literature  is  Grreek. 
The '  first  liturgy  in  use  in  Rome  was  Greek.  And  that  llie 
Christian  population  of  Rome  were  for  great  part  a  Grreek- 
speaking  race  may  he  inferred  from  the  inscriptions  on  the 
Roman  catacombs,  of  which  a  large  proportion  are  Greek, 
while  even  of  the  Latin  inscriptions  not  a  few  are  written  in 
Greek  characters. 

This  is  well  brought  out  in  the  *  Dictionary  of  Christian 
'  Antiquities,'  and  may  be  noted  as  one  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  its  study.  It  is  in  such  a  work,  whose  snbjects 
are  treated  separately  and  in  alphabetical  order,  that  the  rela- 
tive characteristics  of  the  several  nationalities  may  be  most 
advantageously  compared.  Scientific  writers  are  but  too 
liable  to  theorise  and  to  accommodate  their  facts  to  a  precon- 
ceived system  ;  and  there  needs  but  a  comparison  of  some  of 
the  articles  in  the  Dictionary  now  before  us  with  the  corre- 
sponding sections  in  the  ordinary  manuals  of  church  antiquities, 
such  as  those  of  Augusti  or  Guericke,  in  order  to  estimate  the 
value  of  that  independent  view  of  details  which  is  involved  in 
their  treatment  under  separate  heads. 

In  the  method  of  treating  t^e  subject  of  Christian  Antaqoi- 
ties,  as  well  as  in  what  regards  the  period^  considerable  diversity 
is  observable  in  the  different  authors.     Bingham,  the  founder 
of  the  study,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  definite  method, 
the  titles  of  his  twenty-three  books  following  each  other  almofit 
at  random,  as  if  in  the  casual  order  which  suggested  itself  as 
the  work  progressed.     Each  separate  head,  it  is  true,  is  treated 
methodically,  and,  for  the  most  part,  exhaustively ;  but  many 
of  the  heads  which  are  separate  might,  with  more  seeming 
propriety,  have  been  treated  together,  while  the  order  of  others 
occasionally  appears  inconsequent  and  unnatural.  Later  writers 
have  sought  to  reduce  the  materials  of  the  subject  (which,  for 
the  most  part,  they  borrow  from  Bingham)  to  a  more  scientific 
order.     Baumgarten  classifies   Sacred  Antiquities — not  very 
happily  it  must  be  said — ^under  six  heads,  viz..  Persons ;  Times 
or  Seasons  ;  Places  and  Vessels ;  Actions ;  Discipline ;  l^ks, 
Vestments,  and  Things.     The  propriety  of  this  division  is  by 
no  means  obvious,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  realise  the  fitness 
of  its  details.     Augusti's  distribution  into  '  Christian  Wonship 

*  .Latia  Christianity,  vol.  i.  pp.  28-9.  .  . 
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'and  ita  Ministers,  Sacred  Places,  Sacred  Seasons,  Sacred 
'  Actions,  Sacred  Things,  and  Sacred  Art,'  is  at  once  more  in- 
telligible and  more  complete.  Pelliccia's  plan  is  naore  compre- 
hensive than  either ;  but  as  Pelliccia  includes  in  his  treatise  on 
Chri^au  Polity  not  only  the  discipline  of  the  early  period  but 
also  the  special  observances  of  the  modern  Church,  his  work 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  treatise  on  antiquities  in  the  popular 
sense.  Mamachi's  plan,  so  far  as  it  can  be  judged  from  the 
fragment  which  he  has  left,  was  more  exact  and  philosophical  j 
but  of  the  twenty  books  which  Mamachi  had  projected,  only 
five  were  completed  at  his  death. 

The  editors  of  the  Dictionary  are  released  from  all  these* 
difficulties  by  the  alphabetical  order  which  the  dictionary  form 
imposes;  and  while  they  are  enabled  to  treat  each  topic  inde- 
pendently, and  without  the  embarrassment  of  reducing  it  under 
a  particular  head,  the'  reader  can  study  the  several  details  rQ-^ 
lieved  from  the  complexities  of  the  general  subject. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  regard  Dr.  Smith'£( 
work  as  a  mere  Dictionary  of  Church  Antiquities,  at  least  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  subject  is  treated  in  tiie  popular 
manuals.  It  is  far  more  than  a  repertory  of  the  common  topics 
of  sacred  archaeology,  and  aims  at  something  at  once  of  higher 
and  more  practical  interest  than  mere  technical  expositions 
and  learned  disquisitions  on  abstract  points  of  historical  or 
antiquarian  criticism.  The  writers  seem  always  to  keep  the 
subjiBCt  before  their  eyes  as  a  living  thing,  and  to  consider  its 
institutions,  not  merely  as  portions  of  a  system,  but  in  their 
bearing  on  the  living  realities  among  which  they  were  placed.- 
Their  object,  therefore,  is  to  bring  the  reader  face  to  face  with^ 
the  primitive  Christian  community,  as  well  in  its  first  struggles' 
for  existence,  as  in  the  several  steps  of  that  maturer  growth 
to  which  it  attained  through  a  prolonged  conflict  with  those 
rival  systems  which  it  was  destined  to  replace. 

In  the  hands  of  the  new  school  of  archaeology  the  materials 
for  such  investigations  as  these  have  been  steadily  accumulating. 
The  stores  laid  up  by  Bosio,  Aringhi,  Boldetti,  and  Bottari 
have  been  largely  supplemented  by  recent  explorers ;  and  the 
results  as  well  of  their  explorations  as  of  those  of  their  pre- 
decessors have  been  carefully  systematised.  Father  Marchi's 
labours  have  cleared  up  much  that  was  obscure  as  to  the 
origin,  the  structure,  and  the  actual  uses  of  the  catacombs. 
Father  Garrucci,  in  the  ancient  glasses  and  other  analogous 
remains,  has  opened  an  entirely  new  page  in  early  Christian 
history.  Mart^y  and  King  have  done  the  same  for  the 
equally  interesting  department  of  Christian  Oems ;  and  Fa- 
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bretti,  and  above  all,  the  brothers  De  Sossi,  have  not  only  ex- 
tended in  a  tenfold  ratio  the  collection  of  Christian  Inscriptions, 
but  have  drawn  from  them  a  complete  body  of  information  on 
the  history,  the  chronology,  the  ritual,  the  pious  usages,  and 
the  domestic  life  of  the  early  Church.  All  the  new  information 
systematically  accumulated  in  these  various  quarters  has  been 
industriously  utilised  by  the  editors  of  the  Dictionary,  and  the 
results  in  each  subject  will  be  found  carefully  summarised 
under  the  proper  title. 

It  would  plainly  be  hopeless  to  attempt  a  detailed  criticism 
of  a  work  so  diversified  in  subject  and  of  necessity  so  frag- 
mentary in  treatment.  We  must  be  content  with  a  very  few 
specimens  of  its  general  method,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to 
select  chiefly  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  position  of  the  primi- 
tive Church  in  relation  to  the  world  of  paganism  by  which  it 
was  surrounded,  and  the  life  and  manners,  religious  and 
domestic,  of  the  first  professors  of  the  Christian  faith. 

We  shall  commence  with  a  subject  which  will  be  new  to 
many  readers,  the  Calumnies  against  the  Christians. 
The  ordinary  treatises  on  Church  antiquities  do  not  notice  this 
head;  but  so  strongly  was  its  importance  felt  by  Mamachi 
that  he  devotes  to  it  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  book  of  his 
unfinished  treatise.  It  is  difiScult  for  us,  with  the  notions  to 
which  we  are  habituated,  to  realise  the  state  of  public  opinion 
in  which  such  imputations  could  have  been  possible ;  but  it  is 
clear,  as  well  from  the  bitter  and  contemptuous  language  of 
Celsus,  which  Mamachi  reproduces,  as  from  the  apologetic 
treatises  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  that  various  re- 
volting charges  were  systematically  circulated  against  the 
Christians  by  their  enemies,  and  that  the  violence  of  the  per- 
secutions (especially  of  those  which  originated  with  the  popu- 
lace) of  which  they  were  the  object,  was  in  great  part  due  to 
the  odious  impressions  regarding  them  which  were  thus  in- 
dustriously produced  upon  the  pagan  community.  The  article 
'  Calumnies '  presents  a  summary  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  number. 

The  first  of  these  strange  calumnies  arose  out  of  the  primi- 
tive institution  of  the  ^  Agapse,  and  the  more  sacred  supper 
^  which  was  at  first  connected  with  them.'  The  uninitiated 
were  jealously  excluded,  as  is  well  known,  from  this  solemn 
rite,  and  the  prurient  imagination  of  the  calumniators  put  the 
most  hateful  construction  on  the  secrecy  thus  observed.  In 
the  declamatory  language  of  the  apologist^  the  Christian  feasts 

•  Athenagoras,  ApoL,  c.  iv. 
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were  denounced  as '  Thyestean  banquets  and  JEdipodean  incest.* 
The  horrid  story  put  in  circulation  was  to  the  effect  that '  when 
'  the  Christians  met,  an  infant  was  brought  in,  covered  with 
'  flour,  and  then  stabbed  to  death  by  a  new  convert,  who  was 

*  thus  initiated  in  the  mysteries.'  Of  the  origin  of  this  revolting 
tale  two  explanations  are  suggested  in  the  article.  The  first 
is  that  it  was  a  well-kno^m  practice  among  conspirators,  as  we 
see  in  Ballast's  account  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  to  make  the 
drinking  of  human  blood  a  bond  of  union  in  the  common 
enterprise,  and  therefore  that  the  Christians,  who  were  emi- 
nently a  secret  association,  were  supposed  likely  to  resort  to 
this  expedient  for  concealment.  But  although  this  considera- 
tion was  not  without  its  effect,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  second  explanation  suggested  is  the  true  one,  and  that  the 
real  origin  of  the  tale  was  the  language  held  by  the  Christians 
themselves  as  to  the  Eucharistic  rite.  The  ^covering  the 
'  infant  with  flour '  is  a  plain  allusion  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  in  the  outward  element  of  bread,  while  the  story  of 
the  *  stabbing  the  infant  to  death '  grew  out  of  some  imperfect 
apprehension  of  the  Christian  idea  of  the  mystic  immolation  of 
the  Victim  of  the  new  covenant.  The  Christian  writers  spoke 
of  their  feast  ^  not  as  common  bread  and  wine,  but  Flesh  and 

*  Blood,  and  by  participation  in  that  flesh  and  blood  they 
^  taught  that  men  became  members  of  one  body  '  (p.  260-1 ). 
This  is  the  only  intelligible  reading  of  the  pagan  calumny ;  and 
this  reading  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  story  which  Irenseus 
tells  of  a  curious  juggling  trick  practised  by  a  religious  im- 
postor named  Marcus,  who,  in  a  rite  which  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  an  evident  imitation  of  the  Christian  Eucharist, 
craftily  introduced  a  red  colouring  matter  into  the  cup  in  order 
to  simulate  the  actual  conversion  of  the  wine  into  blood.^ 

The  charge  of  immorality  and  incest  ^ew  up  in  the  same 
way  ;  but  as  we  find  this  charge  reproduced  by  TertuUian^ 
Origen,  Minucius  Felix,  and  Eusebius,  it  is  most  curiously 
circumstantial.  ^  When  the  members  of  a  Christian  Church 
^  met,  men  and  women,  it  was  at  night.     A  lamp  gave  light  to 

*  the  room,  and  to  its  stand  a  dog  was  fastened.  Afler  they 
'  had  supped,  and  were  hot  with  wine,  meat  was  thrown  to  the 

*  dog,  so  as  to  make  him  overthrow  the  lamp-stand  in  his  strug- 
'  gles  to  get  at  it,  and  then  the  darkness  witnessed  a  scene  of 

*  shameless   and  unbridled  lust,  in  which  all  laws  of  nature 

*  were  set  at  naught'  (p.  261).  This  strange  medley  of  re- 
volting accusations  is  but  a  transferring  to  the  Christians  of  a 

*  Adversns  Hsereses,  L  c.  xiii.,  Migne  Edition,  pp.  580-^1. 
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isnspicion  of  those  abominations^  the  revehttidn  of  ivrfiich,  as 
practised  in  the  Bacchanalia  and  other  secret  paean  mysteries^ 
startled  the  Soman  world  from  time  to  time.  And  here,  too, 
the  language  employed  by  the  Christians  themselves — ^the  very 
name  of  ^  Agapas '  or  Love-feast,  and  of  the  '  holy  kiss/  or 
'  kiss  of  peace/  in  the  eucharistic  liturgy — gave  some  colour  to 
the  imputation  of  unla^^ul  excess ;  lyhile  the  profession  of  a 
spiritual  kindred  of  the  faithful  among  each  otho*^  and  their 
habitual  mutual  salutation,  as  ^  brother '  and  ^  sister/  imparted 
to  their  intercourse,  in  the  gross  conceptions  of  the  vulgar,  itB 
alleged  incestuous  character.  Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that 
aome  foundation  in  fact  for  the  allegations  may  have  existed  id 
the  actual  abuses  which,  as  is  plain  from  the  later  Apostolic 
epistles,  began,  even  at  an  early  date,  to  creep  into  the  obser- 
vances of  the  AgapsB,  and  which  we  know  from  direct  evidence 
to  have  reached  to  very  revolting  profaneness  in  that  rite,  as 
it  came  to  be  practised  by  some  of  the  heterodox  communions, 
and  especially  by  the  Carpocratians. 

A  charge  of  ^  Atheism '  was  a  natural  result  of  the  Chris- 
tians' scrupulous  withdrawal  from  the  public  temples  and  from 
every  act  or  service  of  the  established  worship.     Another,  of 
'  worshipping  the  cross5'  was  suggested  by  the  *  reverential  use 
<  which  the  Christians  of  the  second  century  made  of  the  sign 
^  of  the  cross.'   It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  ^the  Apologist' 
(Tertullian)  who  speaks  of  this  latter  accusation  should  becon- 
tent  almost  to  admit  the  fact  without  explanation,  and  should 
confine  himself  to  retorting,  with  the  argument  ad  haminemj 
that  the  framework  scaffolding  of  most  of  the  idols  before 
which  the  Gentiles  themselves  bowed  down  exhibited  the  same 
form  of  a  cross.*     And  in  connexion  with  this  occurs  the  most 
curious  of  all  these  strange  calumnies — that  which  is  embodied 
in  the  singular  pagan  caricature  of  the  Crucifixion  found  some 
years  ago  on  a  wall  of  the  palace  of  the  CsBsarson  the  Palatine 
Hill,  which  this  Journal  was  one  of  the  first  to  bring  under 
notice  in  England.     Tertullian  speaks  of  an  ass-headed  figare 
with  the  inscription  The  Ass-bbqotten  [Onokoitbs],  God 
OF  THE  Christians.    But  the  graffito  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Ctesars  has  the  additional  interest  of  representing  this  ass- 
headed  human  figure  as  affixed  to  a  cross,  while  a  person  called 
Alexamenus  is  seen  standing  before  it  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
widi  the  inscription   AAEXAMEN02   2EBETE    [SEBETAI] 
0EON,  *  Alexamenus  worships  God.' 

It  is  equally  strange  in  modem  eyes  to  find  ChristiaoB 

*  Tertullian,  Apolog.,  c  16. 
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charged  with  f  worshipping  the  sun.'  This  imputation  of  sub- 
worship  the  editors  explain  as  having  grown  ont  of  the  special 
setting  apart  by  the  Christians  of  the  'Dies  Solis'  for  their 
worship,  hj  the  symbolic  reverence  for  the  East  which  they 
exhibited,  and  by  their  speaking  of  Christ  as  '  the  true  Light/ 
and  of  themselves  as  'children  of  Light;'  and  an  equally 
singular  but  more  revolting  charge,  maintained  by  Minucius 
Felix,*  which  imputed  to  them  something  like  a  phallic  wor- 
ship, is  similarly  ascribed  in  the  article/ to  the  interpretation 
'  ^ven  by  impure  minds  to  acts  in  themselves  blameless. 
'  Penitents  came  to  the  presbyters  of  the  church  to  confess 
'  their  sins,  and  knelt  before  them  as  they  sat.  This  attitude 
'  may  have  suggested  the  revolting  calumny  to  those  who  could 
'  see  nothing  in  it  but  an  act  of  adoration.' f 

The  relations  of  the  infant  Christian  community  to  the 
world  of  Heathendom,  in  which  its  first  destinies  were  thrown, 
and  the  silent  and  almost  insensible  steps  by  which  it  gradually 
revolutionised  the  complicated  moral  and  social  system  whicn 
had  grown  up  under  the  ancient  religion,  are  well  described 
in  an  admirable  article  entitled  '  Family,'  which  discusses  with 
great  ability,  and  in  a  most  discriminating  spirit,  the  influence 
of  the  Christian  religion  upon  the  customs  and  habits  of  family 
life.  Those  who  remember  the  dark  and  painful  picture  of 
domestic  life  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  coming,  which  is  drawn  in  Dr.  Dollinger's  great  work^ 
'  Heathenism  and  Judaism,'  will  read  this  article  with  the  deep- 
est interest.  It  carefully  distinguishes  between  that  portion  of 
Christian  duty  and  obligation  which  is  based  upon  the  essential 
principles  of  the  moral  law,  and  those  '  ordinary  usages  of  do- 
'  mestic  life  which  were  not  directly  connected  with  the  religious 
'  and  moral  obligations  of  the  old  polytheism.'  It  is  with  the 
latter  that  the  article  chiefly  deals,  tracing  out,  in  this  to 
some  extent  neutral  sphere  of  action,  the  indirect  moral  results 
which  rapidly  followed  the  reception  of  the  new  religion. 

The  first  of  these  results  was  that  elevation  of  the  female  sex 
in  position  and  moral  influence  which  is  observable  even  in  the 
apostolic  age.  The  position  of  women  among  the  Jews,  and, 
still  more,  our  Lord's  treatment  of  holy  women  as  His  disciples 
and  friends,  determined  from  the  first  their  status  in  the  social 
system  of  the  new  religion.  Wherever  Christ  was  proclaimed 
'  women  were  invited  and  welcomed  into  the  Christian  commu- 
'  nities,  and  were  admitted  equally  with  men  to  all  Christian 
^privileges.'      Roman   Catholic  writers  trace  much  of  the 

♦  Minucius  Felix  Octav.  c.  9.  f  P-  261. 
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reverential  feeling  which  mingled  with  the  knightly  devotion 
to  the  sex  that  characterised  medieval  chivalry,  to  the  lofty 
ideas  of  womanhood  inspired  by  the  religious  belief  of  the 
Divine  maternity  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Even  without  seeking 
to  find  in  the  same  principle  an  explanation  of  the  earlier  posi- 
tion of  the  sex  in  domestic  life,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
from  the  very  first,  ^  in  a  Christian  family  the  wife  and  mother 

*  held  an  honourable  place ;  and  that  the  conjugal  union,  the 

*  source  of  all  other  family  relationships,  being  thus  honoured, 
^  communicated  a  happy  influence  throughout  the  household' 
(p.  658).  It  was  in  this,  perhaps,  more  than  in  any  other 
relation  of  life,  that  Christianity  '  proved  itself  the  salt  of  the 

*  earth,  interpenetrating  the  surrounding  mass  of  pagan  civili- 

*  sation.' 

Only  second  in  social  importance  was  the  change  effected  by 
Christian  feeling  on  the  position  of  the  slave  in  the  ancient 
world.  Without  attempting  to  abolish  the  institution  of 
slavery  by  legislation  or  direct  precept,  the  explicit  assertion 
of  the  equality  of  slave  and  free  in  all  that  regards  Christian 
privilege  and  religious  standing,  necessarily  imported  a  duty 
upon  the  part  of  all  alike  to  look  upon  one  another  as  brethren, 
and  to  recognise  their  common  subjection  to  a  Lord  in  whose 
sight  there  is  no  distinction  of  bondman  and  free.  And  ^ns, 
although  in  the  Christian  world  the  condition  of  the  slave  long 
remained  legally  the  same,  and  although  it  was  only  by  the  free 
act  of  the  master  that  this  plea  of  equality  was  admitted,  it 
came  gradually  to  pass  that,  in  Christian  families  generally, 
slavery  was  freed  from  some  of  its  most  galling  burdens,  and 
a  way  was  prepared  for  the  legislation  by  which,  under 
.  Justinian,  the  character  of  the  institution  was  modified,  and 
eventually  was  either  discontinued  or  converted  into  the  miti- 
gated form  of  serfdom. 

But  more  widelv  spread  and  penetrating  farther  into  the 
depths  of  family  li^,  were  certain  influences,  unacknowledged, 
and  perhaps  not  understood,  through  which,  by  the  very 
necessities  of  their  condition,  Christians,  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  intercourse  with  a  world  still  pagan  to  its  very  core,  were 
withdrawn  from  the  feelings  and  associations  of  the  common 
life  with  which  externally  they  were  in  contact.  Shut  out  in 
a  great  degree  from  public  affairs ;  debarred  from  the  courts  of 
law,  or,  at  least,  infrequent  in  their  attendance;  excluded 
from  many  of  the  ordinary  amusements  and  popular  festivities, 
most  of  which  were  tainted  with  idolatry  or  with  the  moral 
corruptions  which  underlay  it ;— the  primitive  Christians,  by  a 
happy  necessity,  were  long  thrown  back  upon  each  other  and 
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upon  a  family  life  with  the  new  conditions  which  it  involved ; 
and  although  afterwards,  when  paganism  lost  its  hold  upon  the 
world,  and  when  the  new  religion  succeeded  to  the  social,  as 
well  as  the  civil  and  political  privileges  of  the  old  one,  the 
Christian  returned  to  his  place  in  public  life,  and  to  the  duties 
and  relations  which  are  connected  with  it,  the  better  tone  once 
introduced  continued  to  maintain  its  ground,  and  established  a 
higher  law  of  life  and  morals,  which  has  never  since  been 
entirely  lost. 

The  reader,  therefore,  will  study  with  much  interest  this 
picture  of  family  life  among  the  early  Christians,  tracing  out 
in  its  various  phases  the  retrenchment  or  proscription  of  some 
of  the  old  usages  which  were  deemed  incompatible  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  altered  conditions  of  life  under  the  Christian 
Erofession  ;  the  modification  of  others  so  as  to  bring  them  into 
armony  with  the  new  order  of  things ;  the  frank  acceptance, 
again,  of  others,  which,  although  incorporated  in  the  religious 
system  of  paganism,  were  nevertheless  free  from  all  taint  of  its 
depravity,  and  were,  in  fact,  but  embodiments  of  the  common 
instincts  of  natural  religion ;  the  elevation,  in  fine,  of  all,  by 
the  infusion  of  the  new  element  which,  wherever  it  penetrated, 
whether  in  the  observances  of  public  life,  the  ritual  of  public 
worship,  or  the  scarce  less  sacred  usages  of  domestic  inter- 
course, carried  with  it  the  purifying  influence  of  that  out^ 
pouring  of  spirit  and  truth  which  is  the  essence  of  the  new 
Gospel. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
early  fervour  of  primitive  profession  the  amenities,  and  even 
the  frivolities,  ot  life  entirely  disappear  from  the  picture* 
There  is  a  curious  evidence  of  this  in  the  miscellaneous 
objects  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  catacombs,  and  to 
which,  in  the  absence  of  written  records,  we  have  to  look  for 
light  on  the  habits  of  life  that  prevailed  among  the  Christian 
population  of  Bome ;  and  the  Christian  community  of  Rome 
may  be  taken  as  including  some  elements,  at  least,  of  almost 
every  contemporaneous  pedple  and  race  to  whom  the  Gospel 
had  been  made  known.  It  is  not  alone  that,  vnth  the  exception 
of  their  being  occasionally  marked  with  the  Christian  mono- 
gram, the  cross,  or  the  A  and  12,  the  objects  of  use  in  every- 
day life  found  in  the  Christian  cemeteries  resemble  in  most 
particulars  the  ordinary  pagan  remains  of  the  same  class.  We 
further  find  some  direct  evidences  of  the  pursuit  among  Chris- 
tians of  the  lighter  occupations  and  amusements.  Then,  as 
now,  Christian  children  had  their  toys  and  playthings.  Jointed 
dolls  of  ivory  or  bone,  bronze  or  terra  cotta  mice,  glass  fishes. 
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&C.5  are  found  in  the  little  loculi^  whose  dimensions  and,  oc- 
casionally, inscriptions,  touchingly  bespeak  the  tender  age  of 
the  departed,  as  though  the  parent  had  found  a  melanidiolj 
consolation  in  hiding  away  along  with  the  dear  deceased  the 
ornaments  or  playthings  which  had  lost  their  use  in  the  death 
of  the  possessor.  Masks  have  been  occasionally  discovered ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  were  intended  for  use  in 
scenic  representations.  Dice,  too,  although  but  rarely,  appear, 
as  though  games  of  chance  were  not  altogether  without  their 
votaries ;  nor  were  Christian  ladies  entirely  so  spiritual  as  to 
refuse  the  use  of  mirrors  and  the  other  appliances  of  the  toilet 
— combs,  tweezers,  pins,  bodkins,  toothpicks  and  earpicks, 
vinaigrettes,  &c.  Ornaments,  as  well  as  objects  of  necessary 
use — buttons,  buckles,  and  bullse,  bracelets,  armlets,  necklaces, 
rings,  and  earrings — are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Christian  Ma- 
seum  of  the  Vatican.  Even  the  little  vanity  of  false  hair  iras 
not  unknown  among  the  ladies  of  Christian  Rome.  Boldetti 
mentions  that  in  not  a  few  instances  it  is  found  in  the  tombs.* 
It  is  more  pleasing  to  discover  those  pledges  of  family  affection 
which  we  ourselves  love  to  preserve ;  and  althousch  there  are 
many  more  solemn  and  mor/sa^red  memorials  of  fhese  prmri- 
tive  times,  we  know  none  more  touching  than  a  little  object  in 
ivory — an  egg  engraved  with  companion  portraits  of  a  husband 
and  wife,  and  marked  with  the  Christian  monogram- 

In  these  and  many  similar  indications  we  are  brou^t  into 
contact  with  one  of  the  lighter  aspects  of  the  domestic  life  of 
the  little  Christian  community,  mixed  up  as  it  was  with  the 
pagan  world  of  Rome.  There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learnt  firam 
the  points  of  coincidence  as  well  as  from  those  of  divergency. 
Nor  can  we  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  article  ^  Catacombs' 
in  considering  the  presence  of  these  and  similar  objects  in  the 
cemeteries  as  an  evidence  of  the  permanence  among  Christians 
of  the  old  heathen  idea  which  regarded  the  life  after  death  as  a 
continuation  of  the  present  life  with  its  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments (p.  314).  Such  an  idea  would  be  completely  at  variance 
with  all  written  evidence.     The  usage  is  one  whidi  may  be  re- 

?arded  as  entirely  independent  of  religious  associations,  whether 
ihristian  or  pagan;  and  it  ia  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
natural  instinct  of  bereaved  affection  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  and  which,  in  so  far  as  it  has  any  religious  origin  at 
all,  is  a  relic  of  the  great  and  universal  revelation  vouchsafed 
to  man  by  the  Omnipotent  Creator. 

But  while  the  common  social  usages  of  the  time  were  thus  in 

*  Oaservazioni  sopra  i  Gimiteri,  p.  297. 
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substauoe  accepted  hj  the  Chrifitiaii  community,  the  practice 
of  ChristiatiBy  even  in  domestic  details,  was  strongly  marked  by 
distinctive  observances.  Some  of  these  observances  are  briefly 
enumerated.  Besides  those  festivals  which  are  exclusively 
Christian,  there  are  some  celebrations  which  are  of  an  older 
date,  in  which,  as  they  were  not  mixed  up  with  any  idolatrous 
rites^  Christian  families  might  unite  with  their  pagan  neigh* 
hours,  and  which  they  might  retain  for  their  own  use.  Even 
TertuUian,  who  was  so  strict  in  forbidding  all  semblance  of 
participation  in  idol-worship,  saw  no  objection  to  Christians 
joining  in  the  domestic  ceremony  of  putting  on  the  *toga 
*  virilis,'  which  corresponded  with  our  *  coming  of  age,'  or  to 
their  being  present  at  weddings,  or  the  naming  of  children 
{^Nominalia  or  dies  lustrici), 

'  As  the  fiicility  of  divorce  was  a  primary  source  of  corruption  in 
Roman  social  and  family  life,  so  Christianity,  having  invested  marriage 
with  a  religious  sanctity,  and  not  allowing  divorcement  under  any  cir- 
cumstances except  those  mentioned  by  Christ  himself,  drew  more  closely 
together,  not  only  the  husband  and  wife,  but  all  the  other  members  of 
the  fiimily. 

^  The  relationship  between  parents  and  children  was  greatly  in- 
fluenced for  good;  the  barbarous  practice  of  infanticide  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  immediately  discontinued. 
Under  the  old  Roman  law  parents  might  at  any  time  put  their  children 
to  death,  or  sell  them  as  slaves ;  but  this  severity  was  at  once  volun- 
tarily soflened  in  Christian  families,  and  the  power  was  afterwards 
taken  away  by  Christian  emperors ;  who  iurther  directed  that,  in  case 
of  great  poverty,  when  parents  might  be  tempted  to  sell  their  children, 
relief  might  be  given  to  them  from  the  public  revenues,  thus  affording 
an  example  of  an  incipient  poor-law.  {Cod.  Theod.y  vi.  27;  in  Bing- 
ham, xvi.  ix.  1.) 

« Parental  authority,  however,  and  family  ties  were  strongly  up- 
held. Children  were  not  allowed  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  their 
parents  (Tertul.  Ad  Uxor.,  ii.  9) ;  and  under  the  Christian  emperors,  in 
case  of  daughters  so  marr3ring,  the  most  dreadful  punishments  were 
ordered  to  be  inflicted  on  all  who  were  consenting  parties  to  the  mar- 
riage.   (Cod.  Theod.  ix.  24.) 

*  The  education  of  the  chOdren  assumed  a  new  interest  with  Christian 
parents,  but  at  the  same  time  caused  them  new  anxieties  and  cares ; 
since,  '*  in  bringing  them  up  in  the  admonition  and  nurture  of  the 
''  Xiord,"  it  was  needful,  more  especially  in  the  earlier  times,  to  guard 
them  against  the  evil  influences  in  the  midst  of  which  they  lived— 
from  the  contact  of  idolatry  all  around  them — from  the  contagion  of 
companions  on  every  side.  Further  difficulties,  too,  presented  them- 
selves in  connexion  with  the  future  occupation  of  the  children,  inas- 
much as  many  employments  open  to  others  were  closed  against  them. 
For  a  Christian  had  to  avoid  all  the  numerous  trades  and  arts  which 
were  connected  with  idol-worship,  together  with  some  offices  of  civil 
and  militaTy  life. 
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'  But,  to  look  more  closely  at  the  family  life  of  Christianity,  it  mum 
be  observed  that  the  abnegation  of  idolatry  caused  a  diaplaoemeot  of 
the  household  and  hearth  gods — the  Penates  and  Lares  of  the  Ronuuu 
— together  with  all  family  rites  which  savoured  of  idol-worship,  and  a 
substitution  of  Christian  observances  in  their  stead.  And  as  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  custom  of  religious  Romans  to  oifer  their  prayers  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning  in  the  Laranum,  or  household  shrine  (Lam- 
pridius,  Alex,  Sever.  ^  29,  31),  so  family  prayer,  in  which  the  different 
members  of  a  Christian  household  joined,  appears  to  have  had  its  place 
from  the  beginning  of  the  new  religion.  Such  united  prayer  appears 
to  be  alluded  to  in  the  remark  ''  that  your  prayers  be  not  hindered " 
(1  Pet.  iii.  7).  And  Clement  of  Alexandria,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  testifies  to  the  same  thing,  where,  commenting  on  the  words. 
"  when  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,"  he  says  that 
the  three  mean  a  husband,  a  wife,  and  a  child,  &y^pa,  ical  yvyaJxa,  cat 
TEKvoy  rove  rpfilt  Xiytt  (Strotnat.  iii.  10).  And  the  same  author  speab 
expressly  of  prayer  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures  {i^x^i  jcai  ufayrw^c) 
in  Christian  families.    (Pcedag,  ii.  194.) 

'  It  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Tertullian  {Ad  Uxorern,  ii.  4),  and 
subsequently  of  Cyprian  {De  Lapsia,  ii.  26),  that  Christians  were  in 
the  habit  of  taking  home  portions  of  the  eucharistic  bread,  and  eating  a 
small  portion  of  it  every  morning,  as  an  act  of  devotion. 

'  The  practice,  also,  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  forehead, 
to  which  at  a  later  period  so  much  efficacy  was  superstitiously  asciibedr 
had  become,  before  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  a  perpetnallj 
repeated  ceremony  in  Christian  families,  being  used  "  on  getting  up  and 
"  going  to  bed,  on  putting  on  their  clothes  or  their  shoes,  on  walking 
^-  out  or  sitting  down,  at  table  or  at  bath,"  in  short,  at  every  act  or 
moment  of  the  day  (see  Tertullian  De  Cor.  Mil,  §  5).  This  little  sym- 
bolical action  may  in  early  times  have  been  a  useful  memento  to 
Christians  in  the  midst  of  so  many  things  of  a  contrary  tendency,  how- 
ever much,  like  some  other  practices,  once  innocent  and  salutaiy,  it 
was  subsequently  used  in  the  service  of  formalism  and  error.  And 
the  same  desire  of  being  constantly  reminded  of  the  Christian  poation, 
led  them  to  adorn  their  goblets  with  the  figure  of  a  shepherd  canying 
a  lamb,  and  their  seal-rings  with  a  dove,  an  anchor,  and  other  similar 
devices.   (Neander,  Hiit,  Chtist.^  p.  399.) 

'  Besides  these,  there  were  other  domestic  observances,  which  from 
time  to  time  interested  the  piety  as  well  as  the  natural  affections  of 
Christian  households,  especially  those  which  were  connected  with  the 
baptism  of  children,  marriages,  and  funerals,  more  particularly  noticed 
in  separate  articles.  Children  cherished  the  memory  of  departed  rela- 
tives, as  those  with  whom  they  trusted  to  be  re-united  in  rest  and 
glory,  and  not  unfrequently  held  family  banquets  over  their  remains 
in  a  room  provided  for  that  purpose. 

'  While  children  were  young  their  superintendence  and  education 
engaged  especially  the  mothers'  care  and  vigilance ;  but,  besides  ihis 
and  many  other  strictly  domestic  duties,  it  was  usual  for  Christian 
women  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  doing  good  beyond  their 
own  houses ;  and  Tertullian  shows  that  in  his  days  it  was  expected,  as 
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A  matter  of  course,  that  they  should  attend  on  the  sick,  go  round  to  the 
houses  of  the  poor,  relieye  the  needy,  and  visit  imprisoned  martyrs.* 
(Tertul.  Ad  Uxor.  ii.  4.) 

The  same  profoundly  religious  sentiment  pervaded  the  public 
life  of  the  time,  as  well  the  assemblages  for  the  solemn  cele- 
bration of  the  liturgy  as  certain  usages  and  observances 
indirectly  connected  with  it,  and  tlius  sacred  either  in  them- 
selves or  in  their  immediate  associations.  We  have  not  met 
anywhere,  within  the  same  compass.,  so  interesting  an  account 
of  the  primitive  usage  of  the  Agapae,  so  complete  in  its  details, 
and  explaining  so  clearly  the  ongm  of  the  institution,  and  the 
stages  of  its  history  through  the  successive  variations  arising 
out  of  the  modifications  oi  tiie  primitive  discipline  regarding 
the  Eucharist. 

After  briefly  tracing  the  analogy  which  the  Christian  usage 
bears  to  the  Essene  community  in  Judaea,  as  described  by 
Josephus,  to  the  Jlp»voi  of  Greek  guilds,  to  the  Charisties  of 
Roman  life,  the  a-ua-a-lTtoi  of  Crete,  and  the  feiS/na  of  Sparta, 
the  writer  proceeds  to  describe  the  order  followed  in  the  Chris- 
tian feast. 

^  The  Christians  of  a  given  town  or  district  came  on  a  fixed  day, 
probably  the  first  day  of  the  week  (the  "  state  die  "  of  Pliny's  letter 
to  Trajan,  Epp,  x.  96),  in  some  large  room  hired  for  the  purpose,  or 
placed  at  their  dispood  by  some  wealthy  converts.  The  materials  of 
the  meal  varied  according  to  the  feeling  or  wealth  of  the  society. 
Bread  and  wine  were  of  course  indispensable,  both  as  connected  with 
the  more  solemn  commemorative  act  which  came  at  some  period  or 
other  in  the  service,  and  as  the  staple  articles  of  food.  Meat,  poultry, 
cheese,  milk,  and  honey  were  probably  used  with  them  (August.  &• 
^anst.  XX.  26).  Early  paintings  on  the  catacombs  o£  Rome  seem  to 
show  that  fish  also  was  used.  ( Aringhi,  Homa  Subterran.,  ii.  pp.  77, 83, 
119,128,  185,199,267.) 

^  Both  the  fact  of  its  being  so  largely  the  common  diet  of  the  poor 
in  Syria  (Matt.  vii.  9,  xiv.  17,  xvi.  84)  and  the  associations  of  Luke 
xxiv.  42,  John  xxi.  9  (to  say  nothing  of  the  mystical  signification  at- 
tached  to  the  word  Ix^vc  as  early  as  Tertullian),  would  naturally  lead 
Christians  to  use  it  in  their  "  feasts  of  love."  The  cost  of  the  meal  fell 
practically  on  the  richer  members  of  the  Church,  whether  it  was  pro- 
vided out  of  the  common  funds  or  made  up  of  actual  contributions  in 
kind,  meat  or  fruit  sent  for  the  purpose,  or  brought  at  the  time.  At 
the  appointed  hour  they  came,  waited  for  each  other  (1  Cor.  xi.  88), 
men  and  women  seated  at  difierent  tables,  perhaps  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  room,  till  the  bishop  or  presbyter  of  the  church  pronounced  the 
blessing  (ev\oy/a).  Then  they  ate  and  drank.  Originally  at  some  time 
before  or  after  the  rest  of  the  meal,  one  loaf  was  specially  blessed  and 
broken,  one  cup  passed  rotmd  qiecially,  '*  the  cup  of  blessing."  When 
the  meal  was  over,  water  was  brought  and  they  washed  their  hands. 
VOL.  CXLIV.   NO.  CCXCVI.  G  O 
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Then,  if  not  before,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  lamps  irerb 
placed  (as  in  the  upper  room  at  Troas,  Acts  zz.  8)  on  their  standi 
and  the  more  devotional  part  of  the  evening  began.  Those  who  had 
special  gifts  were  called  to  expound  Scripture,  or  to  speak  a  word  of 
exhortation,  or  to  sing  a  hymn  to  God,  or  ''to  Christ  as  to  a  God."* 
(Pliny,  Epp.  x.  96.)' — Dictionary^  pp.  40,  41. 

Then  came  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  more  secular  part 
of  the  proceedings.  Intelligence  which  had  been  received 
from  other  churches  was  reported ;  letters  from  foreign  bishops 
or  churches  were  read ;  strangers  who  were  the  bearers  of  such 
communications,  or  of  letters  of  communion,  or  who  in  other 
ways  represented  the  brethren  of  other  communities,  were 
introduced,  collections  were  made  for  the  relief  of  distressed 
churches  at  a  distance,  or  for  the  poor  of  the  district. 

'  Then  came  the  salutation,  the  kiss  of  love  (1  Pet.  ▼.  14),  the  "  holj 
''kiss"  (Kom.  xvi.  16),  which  told  of  brotherhood,  the  final  prayer,  the 
quiet  and  orderly  dispersion.  In  the  ideal  Agape,  the  eating  and 
drinking  never  passed  beyond  the  bounds  of  temperance.  In  practioe, 
as  at  Corinth,  the  boundary  line  may  sometimes  have  been  transgressed, 
but  the  testimony  of  Pliny  in  his  letter  to  Trajan,  as  well  as  the  state- 
ments of  the  Apologists,  must  be  allowed  as  proving  that  their  general 
character  at  first  was  that  of  pure  simplicity.  The  monstrous  danders 
of  "  Thyestean  banquets,"  and  "  shameless  impurity,"  were  but  the 
prurient  invention  of  depraved  minds.* 

By  degrees,  however,  this  severity  began  to  relax,  as  time 
proceeded  and  the  Church  grew  in  wealth  and  numbers. 

'  At  Alexandria,  as  was  natural  in  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  citjr, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  tendency  to  make  the  Agapae  too  much  of  a 
sumptuous  feast,  like  the  entertainments  of  the  rich,  and  it  gave  the 
name  to  banquets  to  which  the  rich  only  were  invited.  Clement  pro- 
tests, with  natural  indignation,  against  such  a  misapplication  of  it  by 
those  who  sought  "  to  purchase  the  promise  of  God  by  such  feasts  ** 
(Pssdag.  ii.  1,  ji  4,  p.  61).  It  seems  probable  from  his  protest  against 
the  use  of  fiutes  at  Christian  feasts,  that  instrumental  music  of  a  s^mlar 
and  meretricious  character  had  come  to  be  used,  instead  of  the  "  psalms, 
"  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs  "  (Eph.  v.  19,  Cor.  iii.  16)  which 
had  been  in  use  without  accompaniment  at  the  original  Agape.  Cle- 
ment, however,  permits  the  employment  of  the  harp  or  lute. 

'  At  first  the  practice  would  naturally  serve  as  a  witness  and  bond  of 
the  brotherhood  of  Christians.  Kich  and  poor,  even  master  and  slave, 
met  together  on  the  same  footing.  What  took  place  but  once  a  year 
in  the  Roman  Saturnalia  was  repeated  in  the  Christian  society  <mce  a 
week.  But,  in  proportion  as  the  society  became  larger,  and  tiie  sense 
of  brotherhood  less  living,  the  old^  social  distinctions  would  tend  to 
reassert  themselves.  The  Agapee  would  either  become  mere  social  en- 
tertainments for  the  wealthy,  as  at  Alexandria,  or  a  mere  dole  of  food 
for  the  poor,  as  in  Western  Africa  (Augustin.  C.  FinuL^  xx.  20),  and 
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in  either  case  would  lose  their  original  significance.     Other  causes  also 
tended  to  throw  them  into  the  background.     When  Christians  came  to 
have  special  buildings  set  apart  for  worship,  and  to  look  on  them  with 
something  of  the  lo^  reverence  which  the  Jews  had  for  the  Temple, 
thej  shrank  from  sitting  down  in  them  to  a  common  meal  as  an  act  of 
profanation.     The  Agaps,  therefore,  were  gradually  forbidden  to  be 
held  in  churches,  as  hj  the  Council  of  Laodicaea  (c  27),  and  that  of 
Third  Carthage,  a.d.  391  (c.  30),  and  that  in  Trullo  much  later  (a.d. 
692).     This,  of  course,  together  with  the  rule  of  the  Third  Council  of 
Carthage  (c.  29),  that  the  Eucharist  should  be  received  fasting,  and  the 
probable  transfer,  in  consequence  of  that  rule,  of  the  time  of  its  ''  cele- 
^'  bration  "  from  the  evening  to  the  morning,  left  the  "  feast  of  love  *' 
without  the  higher  companionship  with  which  it  had  at  first  been 
associated,  and  left  it  to  take  more  and  more  the  character  of  a  pauper 
meal.     Even  the  growing  tendency  to  asceticism  led  men  who  aimed  at 
a  devout  life  to  turn  aside  fastidiously  from  sitting  down  with  men  and 
women  of  all  classes,  as  a  religious  act.     So  Tertullian,  who  in  his 
"  Apology  "  had  given  so  beautiful  a  description  of  them,  when  he  be- 
came a  Montanist,  reproaches  the  Church  at  large  with  the  luxury  of 
its  Agaps,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  repeat  the  heathen  slander  as  to  the 
prevalence  in  them  of  incestuous  licence  (Z>e  Jejun.,  cxvii.).     One 
effort  was  made,  as  by  the  Council  of  Gangra,  to  restore  them  to  their 
old  position.     Those  who  despised  and  refused  to  come  to  them  were 
solemnly  anathematized  (c.  11).     But  the  current  set  in  strongly,  and 
the   practice  gradually   died  out.      Their  close   connexion  witii  the 
anniial  commemoration  of  the  death  of  martyrs  and  the  choice  of  the 
graves  of  martyrs  as  the  place  near  which  to  hold  them,  was,  perhaps,, 
an  attempt  to  raise  them  out  of  the  disrespect  into  which  they  had 
fallen.     And  for  a  time  the  attempt  succeeded.     Augustine  describes ^ 
his  mother  Monica  as  having  been  in  the  habit  of  going  with  a  basket 
full  of  provisions  to  the  Agapa*,  which  she  just  tasted  herself,  and  then 
distributed  ( Confers,  vi.  2).     And  this  cdiows  the  prevalence  of  the 
practice  in  Western  Africa.     In  Northern   Italy,  however,  Ambrose 
bad  suppressed  them  on  account  of  the  disorders  from  which  they  were 
inseparable,  and  their  resemblance  to  the  old  heathen  Parentaha ;  and 
Augustine,  when  he  returned  to  Africa,  urged  Aurelius,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  to  follow  the  example  (JEpisL  x.  and  xi.).     The  name,  indeed, 
lingered,  as  given  to  the  annual  dedication  feasts  of  churches  at  Rema- 
in the  sixth  centuiy.   (Greg.  M.  JEpp.  ii.  76.) ' — Dictumary^  p.  41. 

Long  after  the  general  discontinuance  of  the  Agapa^,  traces 
of  the  institution  are  found  in  various  parte  of  the  Church 
under  a  variety  of  forms^  more  or  less  closely  analogue.  One 
of  these  will  be  described  hereafter  under  the  title  of  EuLOOi^^ 
which  forms  the  subject  of  a  separate  article.  Another  waa 
a  curious  custom,  which  is  prohibited  by  the  Apostolic  canons 
(c.  3),  and  by  the  Council  in  Trullo  of  bringing  to  the  altar 
honey,  milk,  grapes,  poultry,  joints  of  meat,  that  the  priest 
might  bless  them  before  they  were  eaten  at  a  common  table. 
A  third  lingered  long  in  Alexandria  and  the  Thebaid,  and  is 
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referred  to  by  Socrates  and  Sozomen  late  in  the  fifth  century* 
of  meeting  on  Saturday  evenings  for  a  common  meal,  'gene- 
'  rally  full  and  varied  in  materials/  after  which  those  who  were 
present  partook  of  the  mysteries.  This  E^ptian  practice, 
however,  is  noticed  as  an  exception  to  that  of  all  other 
Churches. 

The  usage  of  the  Eulogi^  referred  to  above  is  in  some  of 
its  forms  but  little  later  than  that  of  the  Agapas,  but  the  traces 
of  it  have  not  so  completely  disappeared  in  the  Church.  The 
word  tvXoyia  was  commonly  used  during  the  early  centuries  to 
designate  the  Eucharist,  and  was  in  fact  almost  indifferently 
used  for  6ux»pKfTti,  It  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  x.  16,  and  is  familiarly  employed  in 
this  sense  by  St.  John  Chrysostom,  St.  Cyril,  and  others, 
sometimes  by  itself,  sometimes  with  a  qualifying  epithet,  such 
as  jxuo'rtxd,  «ysu|xaTixi),  or  ^wotoio^;.  But  from  a  very  early  time 
it  came  to  be  used  specifically  to  designate  that  portion  of  the 
JSucharist  *  which  was  conveyed  in  the  primitive  Church  by 
'  the  hands  of  the  deacons  to  those  who  were  absent,  as  well 
-*  as  those  sent  by  the  bishops,  notably  those  of  Rome,  to  their 
-'  daughter  churches,  and  to  foreign  bishops  and  churches,  as  a 
'*  sign  of  Christian  love  and  brotherhood.'  Irenaeus  is  the 
earliest  authority  cited  for  this  practice ;  but  he  speaks  of  it  as 
long  established.  In  his  letter  to  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  in 
the  dispute  as  to  the  time  of  celebrating  Easter  (cited  by 
Susebius,  Ecc.  Hist,  v.  24)  he  implores  him  '  not  to  make  this 
^  a  grouhd  for  breach  of  communion,  and  refers  him  to  the 
^  example  of  his  predecessors,  who,  notwithstanding  this  dif- 
^  ference,  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  the  Eucharist  to  the 
■^  presbyters  of  the  dioceses  who  observed  the  Oriental  rule.' 
The  practice,  however,  fell  into  disfavour  in  the  East,  and  in 
365  was  forbidden  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (can.  14). 
This  disfavour,  however,  was  not  universal. 

'  Forbidden  in  the  East,  the  practice  lingered  considerably  longer  in 
the  West.  Sirmond,  indeed,  the  learned  Jesuit,  affirms  that  the  cnstom 
of  sending  the  Eucharist  round  to  other  churches  and  congr^gatioiu 
arose  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  since  in  their 
writings  there  is  no  allusion  to  it,  and  all  Christians  who  were  prennt 
at  divine  service  had  the  opportunity  of  communicating,  and  were 
bound  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  that  the  EnlogicB  distributed  con- 
sisted of  bread  blessed  but  not  consecrated  {De  Aztpno,  iv.  527,  ef 
seq*).  But  the  passage  adduced  cannot  be  satisfactorily  interpreted  on 
any  other  hypothesis. 

'  After  the  Church  had  been  invaded  by  heresy,  the  Eucharist  was 
diHtributed  to  the  orthodox  presbyters  by  the  bishop,  as  a  pledge  of  their 
adhesion  to  the  true  faith,  as  is  shown  by  the  ordinances  relating  to  the 
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firmentumy  of  Melchiadea,  a.d.  Sll,  and  Siricius,  a.d.  885.  The  letter 
of  Innocent  I.  to  Decentins,  informing  him  of  the  custom  of  sending 
the  ''  fermentnm  **  to  the  presbyters  of  the  tituli  on  the  Sundays,  as  a 
token,  and  expressing  his  disapprobation  of  carrying  the  loaves  through 
a  whole  diocese,  ''  quia  nee  longe  portanda  sunt  sacramenta,"  illustrates 
the  same  practice.  A  practice  very  nearly  allied  to  this,  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  was  lliat  which  prevailed  among  the  £Eiithful  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  Church,  of  carrying  home  for  themselves,  and  trans- 
mitting to  others,  a  portion  of  the  consecrated  bread,  to  be  consumed 
hereafter.  Thus  Tertullian  speaks  of  Christian  women  being  accus- 
tomed ''  secretly  before  all  food  '*  to  partake  of  the  Eucharist  (Tert. 
Ad  Uxor,^  ii.  5);  and  answers  the  objections  of  some  against  re- 
ceiving the  Eucharist  on  a  day  of  abstinence  lest  they  should  break 
their  &8t,  by  the  suggestion  that  they  could  take  the  Body  of  the  Lord 
and -reserve  it  till  the  fiut  was  over  (Id.  De  Orat.  19).  Cyprian  teUs  of 
a  woman  who  had  lapsed  being  terrified  by  the  sudden  outburst  of 
fiame  when  she  opened  her  chest  where  ''  the  holy  thing  of  the  Lord  *' 
(Domini  sanctum)  was  kept  (Cypr.  De  Lapsis,  p.  32).  Satyrus,  the 
'  brother  of  Ambrose,  when  fearing  to  be  lost  in  shipwreck,  obtained 
'  that  divine  sacrament  of  the  f aith]^l  *'  from  some  of  his  fellow-passen- 
gers (Ambros.  De  Obit.  Fratria,  iii.  19).  Gregoiy  Na2danzen  speaks 
of  his  sister  Gorgonia  *'  treasuring  up  with  her  hand  the  antitypes  of 
"  the  precious  Body  and  Blood  "  (Greg.  Naz.  Orat.,  xi.  p.  187).  We 
learn  from  Basil  that  it  was  the  almost  universal  custom  in  Alexandria 
and  Egypt  for  the  laity  to  have  "  the  communion  **  in  their  houses ; 
that  solitaries  did  the  same  when  there  was  no  priest  near ;  and  that 
it  was  generally  customary  in  times  of  persecution  (Basil,  Epist,,  93). 
Jerome  speaks  of  some  who  scruple  to  receive  the  Eucharist  at  the 
church,  but  were  not  afraid  to  take  it  home  (Hieron.  Epist.  ad  Pom" 
mach.\  and  of  those  who  carried  the  Lord's  Body  in  a  wicker  basket, 
and  his  Blood  in  a  glass  vessel.  (Id.  Epist.  ad  Busticum,  95.) ' — ^Art. 
EulogicBy  p.  629. 

These  curious  examples  abundantly  prove  the  widespread 
existence  of  the  practice ;  but  the  abuses  and  irreverence  which 
were  almost  inevitably  involved  in  it  eventually  led  to  its  com- 
plete discontinuance,  ^  no  trace  of  its  general  observance  being 
discoverable  after  the  fourth  century.' 

The  cessation  of  the  practice  of  sending  the  consecrated 
Eucharist  to  persons  not  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
communion^  was  followed  by  another  usage,  of  which  traces 
still  subsist  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  in  some  of  the  Conti- 
nental churches — as  in  the  pain  bent  of  the  French  rite,  and 
the  Ambrosian  rite  at  Milan.  Of  the  elements  of  bread  and 
wine  offered  by  the  faithful  at  the  offertory,  only  so  much  was 
consecrated  as  would  suffice  for  the  intending  communicants 
then  actually  present.  A  portion  of  the  unconsecrated  remains 
was  distributed  among  those  who  had  not  received,  under  the 
name  of  Eulogia,  or,  in  still  later  times,  of  antidoron,  or  sub- 
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Btitate  for  the  Scopoy^  or  Eucharist  proper.  By  the  rule  of  the 
Apostolic  Constitution  (lib.  viii.  c.  31)  the  deacons  distributed 
these  remains  to  the  clergy,  in  proportion  to  their  rant 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria  (a.d.  385)  admits  the  ^faithful 
*  brethren,'  but  not  catechumens,  to  a  share  with  the  clergy, 
although  this  restriction  seems  to  have  disappeared  before  the 
time  of  St.  Augustine.* 

'  As  the  first  love  of  the  Church  grew  cold,  and  unoonimunicatiiig 
attendance  became  common,  the  unconaecrated  remains  began  to  be 
regularly  distributed  among  those  who  had  not  received,  that  they 
might  not  depart  without  the  semblaDce  of  a  blessing.  The  Greek 
names  for  this  practice,  tvkoyiay  avrlliapoy^  sufficiently  indicate  where 
it  originated.  The  word  occurs  in  Socrates*  account  of  ChryaBiidius, 
bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  fiflh  century,  who  declined  to  receiTC 
anything  irom  his  chiuches  but  *'  two  loaves  of  the  eulogias  every  daj," 
hvn  ApTovQ  tvXoyiwy  (Soc.  H.  F.  vii.  12).  In  the  lituiigies  of  Chrysostom 
and  Basil  the  distribution  of  the  antidoron  by  the  priest  is  described:— 
/U£ra  Ti)v  ^vx^^  i^ipx^Tai  6  UpevQj  atoi  trrag  iv  r^  ^avytfOei  toxy  hil^toi 
TO  avriButpov  (Groar,  Eucholog.,  85  §  190).  But  this  is  evidently  an 
addition  of  a  late,  though  uncertain,  date.'   {Dictionary,  pp.  62^-30.) 

This  practice,  although  originating  in  the  East,  found  its 
way  into  the  Western  churches,  as  appears  from  the  Capitulaof 
Hincmar,  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Nantes,  896,  and  a  decree 
of  Leo  IV.  (847-855),  which  directs  that '  the  eulogise  should 
'  be  distributed  to  the  people  after  the  masses  on  feast-days.' 
But  it  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  another  practice, 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  eucharistic  rite,  although  bearing, 
of  course,  a  manifest  analogy  thereto.  Cakes  were  blessed  with 
a  special  benediction,  not  for  any  object  connected  with  the 
communion,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  being  distributed 
among  the  faithful  as  a  token  of  mutual  love. 

*  We  have  a  reference  to  this  practice  in  the  writings  of  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  {Orat,  xix.  p.  306),  when  relating  a  dream  of  his  sister 
Gorgonia,  when  sick.  *^  She  thought,*'  he  says,  ^Hhat  I  suddenly  stood 
"  by  her  in  the  night  with  a  basket  of  loaves  of  the  purest  flonr,  and* 
'*  having  prayed  over  them  and  signed  them,  as  our  wont  is,  fed  her/' 
Diuring  the  disputes  which  surrounded  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  the 
bishop  and  presbyters  of  Cilicia  and  Isauria  sent  eulogim  to  John  of 
Antioch,  in  token  of  communion.  The  writings  of  FauUnus,  bishop  of 
Nola,  contain  many  notices  of  these  eulogicBy  sometimes  under  the  name 
of  benedictions^  which  were  exchanged  between  him  and  Augustine 
and  others.  The  latter  writes  to  Paulinus : — "  The  bread  we  hare 
"  sent  will  become  a  richer  blessing  for  the  love  of  your  benignitj  io 
'' acoeptbg  it"  (Paulin.,  Epist,  iv.  p.  16).     Paulinus  also  sends  a 

trifid  loaf  to  Alypius,  which  he  will  turn  into  a  euhgia  by  his  kind- 

« 

•  De  Peccatorum  Meritis,  ii.  26. 
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ness  in  receiving  it  (ib.  iii.  p.  12).  He  sends  frve  loaves  to  Bomania- 
nus  and  Licinius  (ib.  vii.  p.  27).  To  Severus  he  sends  "  a  companion 
''  loaf  from  his  cell,  as  a  eu/o^ta,"  together  with  a  boxwood  casket,  and 
begs  him,  as  before,  bj  accepting  the  loaf  to  convert  it  into  a  eulogia 
(ib.  V.  S  21,  p.  30).  The  large  number  of  stories  in  Gregory  of  Tours 
in  which  the  expressions  eulogias  accipere^  dare,  Jlagitare,  miniatrare^ 
portarej  porrigere,  postulare,  &c.,  occur,  prove  how  common  the  practice 
was,  as  a  token  of  Christian  communion,  and  a  symbol  of  episcopal 
benediction  in  the  sixth  century.  From  some  of  these  passages  we 
learn  that  to  drink  a  cup  of  wine  and  partake  of  a  morsel  of  bread 
blessed  by  him  in  a  bishop's  house,  was  considered  as  equivalent  to 
receiving  his  benediction,  eulogia,  (Id.  HisL  vi.  51,  viii.  2.) ' — Art. 
Eulogia,  p.  630. 

There  was  still  another  analogous  usage  which  was  designated 
by  the  same  term.  Other  sacred  gifts,  entirely  unconnected 
with  the  eulogise  hitherto  described,  but  sent  in  token  of  Chris- 
tian friendship  and  love,  are  habitually  described  by  the  same 
name.  A  wooden  box  sent  by  Paulinus  of  Nola ;  the  presents 
sent  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria  to  Pulcheria  and  the  ladies  of  the 
court,  were  caUed  *  eulogias/  or  blessings.  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  sending  relics  of  St.  Mark  to  Eulogius,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  calls  them  '  eulogias  St.  Marci ; '  and  he  calls 
by  the  name  ^  benedictio,'  a  small  cross  containing  filings  of 
the  Apostles'  chains.*  St.  Augustine  uses  the  same  word  in 
sending  some  of  his  opuscula  to  the  abbot  Valentinus.     *  Even 

*  sweetmeats,  nuts,  and  dry  figs  were  included  under  the  title, 
'when  blessed  by  the  sender.'  Some  curious  stories  illustra- 
tive of  the  custom  are  recorded  in  the  '  Vitas  Patrum.'  Thus, 
some  bellaria  (sweetmeats);  brought  to  a  monastery  where 
Valens  was  a  monk,  by  some  guests,  and  distributed  by  the 
abbot  Macarius  to  each  cell,  were  indignantly  rejected  by 
Valens,  who  beat  the  bearer,  and  sent  him  back  with  the  mes- 
sage, '  Go  and  tell  Macarius  that  I  am  as  good  as  he.  What 
'  nght,  then,  has  he  to  send  me  a  benediction  ? '  f     As  the 

*  benedictio '  was  a  sign  of  church  communion,  all  such  gifts  were 
withheld  from  excommunicated  persons,  and  excommunicated 
bishops  were  not  permitted  to  send  them.  The  abbot  Arsenius 
took  umbrage  at  some  dry  figs  not  being  sent  to  him,  and, 
regarding  himself  as  excommunicated,  refused  to  attend  divine 
service  with  his  brethren  until  the  ban  was  taken  off.  Many 
examples  are  recorded  of  the  refusal  of  the  eulogias  to  excom- 
mnnicated  persons.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  regularly 
distributed  in  monasteries,  either  daily  or  on  the  chief  festivals ; 
ftnd  in  the  Benedictine  rule  monks  are  forbidden  to  receive 

*  £pp.  Lib.  xiii.  p.  42.  f  Palladius,  Hist.  Laus,  c.  51. 
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'  letters,  eulogise,  or  any  kind  of  little  gift/  without  the  abbot's 

permission. 

Independently  of  their  bearing  on  the  subject  of  doctrine  or 
ritual,  these  details  have  an  interest,  as  illustrating  the  varying 
spirit  of  the  times  and  the  character  of  the  religious  feeling 
which  prevailed  in  each.     We  have  read,  with  equal  interest, 
the  most  curious  and  learned  article  on  the  rite  of  Fraction, 
or  the  Breaking  of  the  Bread  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist.     Three  several  acts  of  fraction  occur  in  relation  to 
the  eucharistic  rite ; — the  first,  which  preceded  the  recital  of 
the  words  of  institution  in  the  Liturgy,  or  which,  speaking 
more   exactly,  accompanied  the  preparatory  portion  of  that 
recital ;  the  second,  which  followed  the  act  of  consecration  and 
symbolised  the  breaking  of  the  body  of  our  Lord ;  the  third, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  division  of  the  elements  for  distri- 
bution among  the  intending  communicants.     Of  the  first  no 
distinct  trace  is  found  in  any  ancient  liturgy,  except  the  Coptic 
Liturgy  of  St  Basil.     The  writer  of  the  article  Fraction 
argues  from  its  being  '  natural  that  in  reciting  the  words  of 
'  institution  the  priest  should  ^^  suit  the  action  to  the  word," 
^  that  it  probably  was  a  common,  if  not  the  universal, practice  in 
^  what  may  be  called  the  first  ritual  period.'    But  the  ancient 
evidence  appears  to  be  entirely  adverse  to  his  view.     It  does 
not  appear  in  any  Oriental  or  Greek  liturgy,  but  that  men- 
tioned above.     No  notice  of  it  appears  in  any  Western  liturgji 
except  in  a  rubric  of  a  missal  of  Bheims  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  which  it  is  said  that  in  reciting  the  words 

*  He  brake,'  the  priest  breaks  the  bread  slightly.  The  Sarum 
and  York  missals  contain  a  direction  to  the  priest  at  the  same 
words.  But  in  these  missals  he  is  not  directed  to  break  the 
bread,  but  only  to  *  make  the  sign  of  breaking.'  And  it  is 
noticeable  that  even  the  Coptic  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  while  it 
orders  the  celebrant  to  break  the  oblation  into  three  parts, 
directs  him  to  re-unite  the  parts  at  once,  ^  so  that  they  be  in  s 
^  manner  not  divided.'  We  are  inclined  to  think,  therefore, 
that,  in  asserting  the  antiquity  of  this  preliminary  practice,  the 
writer  has  been  misled  by  the  desire  to  vindicate  the  usage  of 
the  present  English  Prayer-book,  which  directs  the  celebrant 
to  ^  break  the  bread '  while  he  utters  the  words  ^  He  brake  it' 

But  as  regards  the  second  or  symbolical  fraction,  its  antiquity 
is  beyond  all  question,  and  the  details  of  the  rite  are  exceed- 
ingly curious.  In  the  liturgy. of  St.  James,  the  celebrant 
'  breaks  the*  bread  and  holds  half  in  his  right  hand  and  half  in 

*  his  left,  and  dips  that  in  the  right  in  the  cup,  saying :  "  The 
"  union  of  all  the  holy  body  and  the  precious  blood  of  our 
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*  **  Lford  and  God  and  Saviour  Jesas  Christ."  '  In  the  com- 
mon Greek  liturgy  the  action  is  still  more  elaborately  symboli- 
cal. The  holy  loaf  used  in  the  service  is  stamped  with  the 
characters  IC  ('Iijo-oO^)  XC  (xP^^O  NIKA;  these  syllables 


10  xc 


being  arranged  in  a  square  divided  by  transverse  lines 

This  loaf  the  celebrant '  divides  into  four  parts  (following  these 
'  transverse  lines)  with  care  and  reverence,  saying :  "  The 
•'  "  Lamb  of  God,  the  Son  of  the  Father,  is  dismembered  and 

*  **  divided,"  &c.      Then  he  takes  the  uppermost  part  of  the 

*  holy  loaf  (which  is  stamped  with  the  letters  IC  for  'Ii}o-ou$)  and 
^  holds  it  in  his  hand ;  and  the  deacon,  pointing  with  his  orarion 
'  to  the  holy  cup,  says :  '^  Fill,  master,  the  holy  cup.''    And  the 

*  priest  says :  '^  The  fulness  of  faith  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  he 
^  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  casts  it  into  the  holy  cup.' 
The  Coptic  rite  is  even  more  complex.  There  is  first  a  special 
preparatory  prayer.  Then  after  crossing  both  the  bread  and 
the  cup  with  a  finger  dipped  in  the  latter,  the  celebrant  recites 
a  *  prayer  of  fraction.'  Later  on  in  the  preparation  for  the 
communion  '  he  divides  the  body  into  three  parts,  as  he  had 
^  done  before  at  the  words  **  He  brake  it ;  "  but  this  time  trans- 
'  versely  to  the  former  fractures.'  The  piece  from  the  middle  of 
the  corban  is  the  largest,  and  from  this  he  takes  a  small  piece, 
which  is  called  *  Isbodicon,'  or  in  the  Alexandrian  liturgies, 
ZSirouSiieoV,  both  words  being  corruptions  of  Aso-totixuv,  the  ^  Body 
'  of  the  Lord.'  The  fragment  is  set  aside,  and  the  larger  piece 
from  which  it  had  been  taken  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
palm,  and  the  smaller  pieces  are  placed  around  it,  so  as  to 
form  a  cross ;  thus  expressing  in  act,  rather  than  by  words,  the 
allusion  to  our  Lord's  passion.  The  priest  then  breaks  up  in 
order  all  the  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  the  central  one, 
around  which  he  collects  all  the  smaller  fragments,  and  then 
throws  the  Isbodicon  into  the  cup — a  rite  coincident  with  that 

*  commixtio '  which  in  the  Western  liturgies  follows  the  sym- 
bolical fraction  of  the  host.  In  the  Syrian  rite  the  particle 
broken  ofi^,  with  a  ceremonial  similar  to  that  described  above  as 
to  the  Isbodicon,  is  called  by  the  curious  name  of  *  the  Pearl.' 
The  priest  dips  this  ^  Pearl '  into  the  chalice,  signs  the  other 
particles  with  it  crosswise,  and  puts  it  into  the  chalice,  with  a 
prayer  alluding  to  the  union  of  the  Godhead  and  Manhood  in 
Christ.  But  uie  most  curious  of  all  these  interesting  rites  is 
that  of  the  semi-Oriental  ritual  of  Gothic  Spain  and  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  now  known  as  the  Mozarabic  In  this  most  in- 
teresting rite  the  celebrant  is  directed  to  break  the  oblate  in 
two  halves,  one  of  which  halves  is  to  be  divided  into  five  parts. 
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and  the  other  into  four.  ^  He  then  forms  a  cross  with  seven 
^  of  the  fragments,  putting  five  in  a  line  to  make  the  stem,  and 
'  one  on  each  side  of  the  second  from  the  top  to  make  the 
'  arms.     Each  of  these  pieces  has  a  special  name.     The  upper- 

*  most  in  the  stem  is  called  Corporatio  (i,e.  Incarnation).    jAien 

*  follows  in  order  NativitaSy  Circumcisio,  Apparitio  (Epiphany), 
'  Passio.  The  piece  which  forms  the  left  arm  of  the  cross 
'  (taken  from  the  spectator)  is  called  Mors,  that  on  the  right 
'  ResurrectiOy  in  a  line  with  it.'  This  curious  arrangement  is 
shown  in  the  following  diagram : — 


Corporatio 

Mors 

Nativitas 

KesTirrectio 

Circumdsio 

Oloria 

Apparitio 

B«gnum 

Passio 

The  arrangement,  it  need  hardly  be  explained,  is  designed  to 
symbolise  the  entire  '  course  of  our  Lord's  being,  acting,  and 
*  suffering  in  the  flesh,  with  the  fruits  thereof.' 

The  same  diversity  of  rite  prevailed  also  as  to  the  Fraction 
for  the  purpose  of  distribution  among  the  communicants.  In 
the  earliest  notices  of  the  Eucharistic  rite  this  fraction  alone 
is  alluded  to,  but  without  any  details  as  to  manner ;  nor  is  the 
liturgy  of  St.  Mark  more  circumstantial  regarding  it.  But  in 
that  of  St.  James  the  rite  of  putting  the  bread  into  the  chalice 
is  distinctly  described. 

*  The  second  part  of  the  prepared  loaf,  which  is  stamped  XC  (for 
'Xpifrro^')  is  divided  for  the  communion  of  the  priest  and  his  aaaistantSt 
who  receive  the  elements  separately.  The  other  two  (marked  NI  and 
RA)  are  also  divided  aooording  to  the  number  of  communicants,  and  pat 
into  the  chalice.  As  intinction  began  to  appear  in  Spain  in  the  serenth 
century,  the  method  of  practice  now  described  as  attendant  on  itirt* 
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probably  in  use  among  the  Greeks  so  early  as  the  sixth.  In  the  fourth 
and  fifth  we  find  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Basil,  Chrysostom,  and  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  still  recognising  the  practice  of  xeceiying  in  the  hand,  which 
is  incompatible  with  intinction  (p.  689).  In  the  Mozarabic  rite  the 
priest  was  directed  to  put  into  the  chalice  the  particle  caUed  "  Regnum  " 
and  to  receive  that  called  *'  Gloria ; ''  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  remain- 
ing divisions  were  used  for  distribution  among  the  communicants,  if 
there  were  any  such.  The  present  rubric  of  this  rite  directs  that  the 
guest  shall  himself  consume  all  the  remaining  particles  in  order.* 
(Ibid.) 

With  these  interesting  peculiarities  of  the  Eucharistic  rite  in 
the  various  liturgies  of  East  and  West,  it  is  curious  to  compare 
a  very  early  practice  regarding  the  Eucharist  which  is  described 
in  the  article  Catacombs,  viz.  its  use  in  connexion  with 
funerals  and  with  the  dead.  We  cannot  do  better  than  tran- 
scribe the  passage ;  but  it  is  right  to  say  that  Roman  Catholic 
authors  by  no  means  acquiesce  in  the  view  taken  in  the  article 
as  to  the  import  of  the  rite,  or  as  to  the  belief  with  which  it  was 
performed.  They  contend  that  the  use  of  the  Eucharist  in  rela- 
tion to  the  dead,  even  in  its  most  corrupt  form,  was  not  based 
on  any  supposed  ^  magical  power  of  the  consecrated  elements,' 
or  any  supposed  ^  charm '  involved  therein,  but  upon  a  real 
belief  of  their  supernatural  efficacy,  and  of  the  extension  of 
this  efficacy  beyond  the  limits  of  life  into  the  world  of  spirits. 
They  hold,  of  course,  that  the  Eucharist  was  offered  for  the 
departed  soul,  and  that  the  Communion  received  with  prayer 
on  its  behalf  was  believed  to  profit  the  soul  after  death.  The 
superstition  consisted  in  ascribing  spiritual  efficacy  to  the  act 
of  administering  it  to  the  inanimate  corpse.  It  may  also  be 
added  that  the  best  and  most  recent  Roman  authorities  still 
maintain  that,  although  some  of  the  glass  vessels  found  in  the 
catacombs  certainly  did  contain  wine,  as  described  in  the  follow- 
ing extracts,  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  no  less  certainly 
were  depositories  of  the  blood  of  martyrs,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  indisputable  evidences  of  martyrdom. 

^  We  know  that  it  was  the  universal  custom  of  the  early  Church  to 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  at  the  time  of  a  funeral,  provided  it  took  place 
in  the  morning.  By  degrees  a  corrupt  custom  crept  in,  based  on  a 
superstitious  view  of  the  magical  power  of  the  consecrated  elements,  of 
administering  the  Holy  Communion  to  the  departed.  The  prohibition 
of  this  profane  custom  in  the  canons  of  some  early  councils  {e.g. 
Auxerre,  a.d.  578,  can.  1 2 ;  Carthage  iii.,  a.d.  395,  can.  6 ;  Trullo, 
A.D.  691,  can.  83)  is  evidence  for  its  existence.  The  consecrated  bread 
was  laid  as  a  charm  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse.  The  wine,  inclosed  in 
small  glass  or  earthenware  bottles,  was  placed  in  the  grave,  or  imbedded 
in  the  mortar,  at  the  mouth^  of  the  loculus,  and  the  red  colour  left  by 
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the  exsiccated  wine,  mistaken  fur  blood  in  the  early  stages  of  catacomb 
investigations,  has  created  thousands  of  &lse  martjrrs.  Another  analo- 
gous custom  was  that  of  pouring  libations  of  wine  on  the  graTes  after 
the  old  heathen  fashion,  and  supplying  the  dead  with  food  for  their  last 
journey,  viaticum.  The  twenty-second  canon  of  the  Second  Council  of 
Tours,  j^.D.  567,  mentions  those  who  "in  festivitate  cathedra  domim 
''  Petri  Apostoli,  cibos  mortuis  oiferunt."  Paulinus  of  Nola  {Potm, 
xzvii.  yy.  566,  567)  thus  alludes  to  the  libations : — 

'  "  Simplicitas  pietate  cadit,  male  credula  sanctos 
Perl'usis  halante  mero  gaudere  sepulchris." 

*  Another  purpose  of  the  cubicula  was  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Funeral  Feast  on  the  anniversary  day  of  the  death.  This  was  a  ctu- 
tom  inherited  from  the  heathen  sepulchral  rites,  which  too  often  de- 
generated into  heathen  license.  St.  Augustine  deplores  that  "  many 
*'  drink  most  luxuriously  over  the  dead,  and  when  they  make  a  feast 
**  for  the  departed,  bury  themselves  over  the  buried,  and  place  thar 
"  gluttony  and  drunkenness  to  the  score  of  religion  "  (De  Mor.  Eec 
Cath.  c.  xxxiv.),  and  condemns  those  who  "  make  themselves  dronk 
''  in  the  memorials  of  the  martyrs  *'  (Cant.  FausU  xx.  21).  In  primi- 
tive times  it  may  be  charitably  believed  that  such  abuses  were  the 
exceptions,  and  that  tlie  anniversary  was  observed  in  a  seemly  man* 
ner,  and  with  a  cheerfulness  tempered  by  religion.  The  pictures 
on  the  walls  of  the  cubicula  of  some  of  the  catacombs  furnish  repre- 
sentations of  those  funeral  feasts  of  which  they  were  the  scene.  The 
most  curious  is  from  an  arcosolium  in  the  catacomb  of  SS.  Marcelliniu 
and  Peter  (Bosio,  p.  391).  Three  guests — a  woman  between  two  men 
— are  seated  at  a  crescent-shaped  or  sigma  table,  at  the  ends  of  whidi 
in  stately  curule  chairs  two  matrons  are  seated.  No  dishes  appear  on 
the  table ;  they  are  placed  on  a  small  three-legged  stand  in  tlie  centre, 
at  which  a  lad  is  stationed,  prepared  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  guests 
which  are  written  above  their  heads :  '*  Irene  da  Calda,"  "  Agape,  misce 
"  mi"  (Cf.  Juven.  Sat,  v.  63;  Martial,  lib.  L  ep.  11 ;  lib.  viii.  ep.  63; 
lib.  xiv.  ep.  95).  Another  painting  from  the  same  cemetery  represents 
six  persons,  three  of  each  sex,  seated  at  an  empty  table.  One  is  drink- 
ing from  a  rhytion ;  another  stretches  out  his  hand  to  receive  a  cup 
from  a  person  of  whom  no  more  than  the  arm  is  lefl.  (Bosio,  p.  355.)' — 
Art.  Catacombs f  p.  310. 

This  propitiatory  rite  on  behalf  of  the  dead  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  Eucharist.  It  extended  also  to  bap- 
tism ;  and  two  distinct  uses  in  relation  to  that  sacrament  are 
found  at  a  very  early  date.  In  one  of  these  the  baptismal 
rite  was  performed  directly  upon  the  deceased ;  in  the  other,  it 
was  received  vicariously  by  a  living  person  in  the  name  of  the 
departed.  An  interesting  article,  which  combines  under  one 
heading  these  post-mortem  rites  of  Baptism  and  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, supplies  a  number  of  very  curious  details.  The  writer 
accepts  in  their  literal  sense  the  words  of  St  Paul  in  I  Cor. 
XV.   29 — BavTi^o/Aiyoi  \nrtp  vsxpwy — although  the  argument  of 
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St  Paul  for  the  resurrectioii  contained  in  them  is  understood 
by  Chrjrsostom^  Theophjriact,  and  later  commentators  to  refer, 
not  to  any  rite  of  baptism  received  vicariously  for  the  dead,  but 
simply  to  the  profession  of  faith  in  the  resurrection  which  is 
maae  in  baptism.  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  independently 
of  this  passage  of  St.  Paul,  there  is  abundant  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  Doth  practices — ^the  administration  of  baptism  to 
the  dead,  and  the  vicarious  baptism  of  the  living  on  behalf  of 
the  dead. 

'  It  is  better  to  take  the  words  in  their  obvious  sense,  and  to  remem- 
ber that  St.  Paul  simply  draws  from  the  practice  of  which  they  speak 
an  argumerUum  ad  hominemy  and  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  sanction 
the  practice  itself.  However  startling  it  may  seem  that  a  feeling  so 
gross  in  its  superstition  should  spring  up  so  soon,  we  have  to  remember 
that  it  was  more  or  less  analogous  to  the  '*  sorrow  without  hope  "  of 
which  St.  Paul  speaks  in  writing  to  the  Thessalonians  (1  Thess.  iv.  13), 
and  which  sprang  out  of  the  belief  that  those  who  died  before  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  were  shut  out  from  all  participation  in  the  glory  of 
the  kingdom.  So  it  was  at  (Corinth,  and,  it  may  be,  elsewhere.  Men 
were  told  that  by  baptism  they  were  admitted  to  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
that  it  was  the  pledge,  not  only  of  immortality  for  the  soul,  but  of  re- 
surrection for  the  body.  But  what  would  become  of  those  who,  although 
they  had  believed,  were  cut  off  by  death  before  receiving  baptism  ? 
His  answer  led  to  the  expedient  of  ^'  a  vicarious  baptisma  "  (TertulL  De 
Besurr,  Cam,  c.  48,  adv,  Marcion,  v.  10),  to  which  the  usages  of  later 
Judaism  afford  at  least  some  remote  analogies  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hehr, 
in  1  Cor.  xv.).  The  practice  assumed  among  the  Ebionites  (Epiph. 
Haeres.  80)  and  the  Marcionites  (Chrysost  Horn,  40  in  I.  Cor.)  a  some- 
what dramatic  form.  The  corpse  was  laid  upon  the  bed,  and  beneath 
there  was  concealed  a  living  man.  The  question  '*  Wilt  thou  be  bap- 
"  tiaed  ?  "  was  formally  put  and  answered,  and  then  the  rite  was  per- 
formed on  the  living,  as  the  proxy  for  the  dead.  There  is  no  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  practice  ever  became  common  in  the  Church.  Its 
adoption  by  heretical  sects  probably  secured  its  condemnation.  But  the 
feeling  had  showed  itself  in  another  form  more  widely.  The  stronger 
the  feeling  that  baptism  conferred  what  could  be  conferred  in  no  other 
way,  the  more  men  lamented  over  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  condition 
by  those  they  loved.  The  Church  allowed  baptism  in  articulo  mortis^ 
it  is  true,  even  when  the  ordinary  conditions  were  not  fulfilled.  It 
ttight,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  administered  by  a  layman,  or  even  by  a 
woman.  But  still  death  might  come  beforehand.  What  was  to  be 
done  then  7  What  was  to  be  done  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  baptised 
man  dying  without  communion  ?  In  all  parts  of  the  Church,  and  for 
some  centuries,  we  find  traces  of  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  of  ad- 
ministering baptism  to  the  corpse.  It  is  forbidden,  it  is  true,  by 
Councils,  but  the  locality  and  date  of  the  Synods  that  prohibit  it  are 
ngnificant  as  showing  how  widely  spread  it  was.  We  have  canons 
against  it,  and  against  the  analogous  practice  of  placing  the  Eucharist 
within  the  lips  of  the  dead,  in  the  Third  Council  of  Carthage  (a.d. 
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Art.  VI. — Daniel  Deronda.     4  vols.  12mo.     By  George 
Eliot.     Edinburgh  and  London :  1876. 

rPHE  career  of  George  Eliot  as  a  novelist  has  been  a  very 
"^  remarkable  one.  She  has  had  no  preliminary  struj^le  to 
go  through,  no  uphill  toil,  no  slow  approaches  to  the  admira- 
tion and  attention  of  the  public.  Beginning  with  mature 
powers,  and  that  command  of  her  tools  and  knowledge  of  her 
material  which  only  full  development  can  bring,  she  seized  at 
once  upon  that  better  part  of  the  public  which  forms  the 
taste  of  the  world ;  and  since  then  her  progress  has  been  from 
triumph  to  triumph,  an  almost  uninterrupted  course  of  appre- 
ciation and  success.  It  does  not  always  happen  that  those  who 
hold  the  position  of  authorities  in  the  literary  world  have  the 
power  of  conferring  anything  that  deserves,  the  name  of  fame 
— indeed,  it  happens  not  unfrequently  that  their  verdict,  though 
so  far  respected  by  the  public  as  to  gain  for  their  nominee  a 
place  upon  some  dusty  shelf  or  step  going  the  way  of  reputa- 
tion, is  never  frankly  eudorsed  or  received  with  acclamations  by 
that  broader  mass  of  readers  who  form  the  final  tribunal.  But  in 
George  Eliot's  case  the  critics  only  at  best  preceded  the  public 
by  a  single  step.  A  more  unanimous  and  a  more  enthusiastic 
verdict  has  rarely  been  got  by  any  competitor  for  the  prizes  of 
literature.  She  has  outstripped  even  those  who  hold  the 
highest  place  among  the  kindred  writers  who  were  a  little  way 
bdfore  her  in  the  race.  There  are  many,  to  whom  Bulwer 
Lytton  is  nauseous,  aud  Thackeray  cynical,  and  Dickens  vul- 
gar, who  have  nothing  but  unbounded  admiration  to  give  to 
the  author  of  ^  Adam  JBede '  and  *  Silas  Mamer.'  Her  insight, 
her  wisdom,  her  power,  her  tenderness,  her  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  have  scarcely  ever  been  called  in  question ;  and  at 
length  the  very  critics  who  helped  to  make  it  have  grown 
timid  before  this  universal  fame.  Having  thrown  ourselyes, 
with  a  completer  worship  than  any  other  writer  has  obtained  for 
some  generations,  before  the  feet  of  this  great  writer,  the  storm 
of  apj^use  which  we  have  aided  in  calling  up  has  alarmed  and 
silenced  us  by  its  thunders.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the 
weekly  censors  of  the  newspapers  have  shifted  and  hesitated 
in  their  attempts  to  modify  the  enthusiasm  without  com- 
mitting themselves  with  the  mass  of  enthusiasts,  in  whose 
eyes  any  failure  in  veneration  for  their  favourite  author  would 
be  a  kind  of  crime;  and  the  boldest  has  held  his  breath 
when  venturing  to  express  a  faint  and  timid  disagreement 
with  the  great  novelist,  or  even '  a  doubt  of  her   absolute 
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skilly  power,  and  success.  To  have  reached  to  this  height 
of  popular  esteem  is  in  itself  a  great  and  very  unusual 
attainment.  Scott  did  it  in  his  day ;  but  even  the  reputa- 
tion of'  Scott  was  perhaps  less  dazzling,  insomuch  as  it  was 
the  franker,  simpler  enthusiasm  of  a  world  not  so  full  of 
iUuminati  as  at  the  present  moment,  and  which  was  more 
simply  enthralled  by  the  charm  of  story,  the  picturesqueness, 
the  variety,  the  flood  of  life,  which  poured  over  the  country  at 
the  frank  and  manly  touch  of  the  homelier  Scotch  Shakspeare, 
whose  kind,  broad,  genial  imagination  created  but  did  not 
analyse.  The  work  of  George  Eliot  claims  to  be  something 
more  than  this,  and  is  certainly  something  quite  different.  It 
is  founded,  not  upon  story,  not  upon  creation,  but  on  that 
anatomy  of  meaning  and  motive,  that  profound  investigation 
and  research  into  the  workings  of  the  heart,  which  is  at  least  a 
higher  intellectual  exercise,  if  not  a  higher  eifort  of  genius; 
and  which,  attracting  most  of  all  the  keener  intelligences  among 
the  crowd,  becomes  by  degrees  a  kind  of  intellectual  standard 
by  which  the  general  opinion  is  formed.  This  is  made  evident 
by  the  fact  that  the  individual  in  ordinary  society,  who  ventures 
to  express  disapproval  of  George  Eliot's  works,  requires  a  very 
large  amount  of  sincere  stupidity  or  confidence,  and  that  it 
amounts  to  something  like  self-conviction  of  dullness  to  avow 
it  boldly.  Hence  a  great  deal  of  spurious  enthusiasm  and 
false  applause,  which,  being  without  any  real  foundation  of 
understanding,  is  delusive  in  the  highest  degree — an  injury  at 
once  to  the  writer  and  to  the  public  taste.  Indeed,  besides 
being  acknowledged  on  all  hands  as  a  woman  of  great  and 
noble  genius,  and  placed  by  universal  consent  at  the  head  of 
the  fiction  writers  of  the  time — and  a  very  long  way  beyond 
any  of  them,  in  the  opinion  of  her  warmest  admirei*s  at  least 
— George  Eliot  has  also  had  the  less  desirable  fortune  of 
becoming  the  fashion,  so  that  everything  has  concurred  in 
securing  her  fame. 

A  fame  more  thoroughly  deserved  has  seldom  existed. 
Writers  more  versatile,  more  sensitive  to  the  varying  phantas- 
magoria of  life  and  all  its  perpetual  change  and  play  of  mean- 
ing— even  more  sympathetic,  answering  more  warmly  and 
divining  more  delicately  the  touches  of  feeling  that  are  as 
ripples  on  the  water  and  as  shadows  on  the  mountains — there 
have  been  and  are;  but  none  more  nobly  conscious  of  the 
larger  developments  of  nature,  or  able  to  trace  with  a  more 
masterly  hand  the  growth  of  character  and  the  deeper  convul- 
sions that  affect  it.  We  are  not  sure  that  any  woman  writer, 
with  a  mind  so  broad,  so  large,  so  able  to  conduct  a  mental 
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investigation  to  the  end,  so  little  apt  to  be  seduced  into  digres- 
sion^  or  moved  into  change  of  purpose,  has  ever  been.     ^Hie 
breadth  of  the  full,  clear,  homely  landscape,  both  earth  and 
heaven,  is  in  her  contemplative  eye,  which  misses  nothing,  and 
makes  no  partial  sketch.     It  is  not  always  so,  even  wim  the 
most  accomplished  literary  artist ;  sometimes  the  landscape  is 
too  great  for  him,  confuses  him,  misleads  him  into  dabs  of 
colours  and  misty  vagueness,  or  drives  him  into  a  comer  with 
some  miniature  scene  which  is  within  his  oompass,  and  which 
he  represents  to  be  the  world.     But  George  Eliot  is  above 
this   weakness   of  vision,  this  blurred  or  microscopic  sight. 
With  a  calm  and  steady  power  she  looks  abroad,  undismayed 
by  the  breadth  of  the  scene,  seeing  all  its  details  in  full 
roundness,  with  their  atmosphere  about  them,  lucid,  impartial, 
certain :  the  individual  life  she  treats — great  as  her  power  is 
in  dealing  with  that — being  in  the  first  place  almost  subsidiary 
to  the  general  effect  of  the  large  and  fully  furnished  picture. 
It  is  not  only  Mrs.  Poyser,  but  all  her  surroundings,  the 
tranquil  fields,  the  bustle  of  serene  business  \j^  the  farmhouse, 
and  all  the  rural  concerns  around,  which  fill  up  and  perfect 
that  study  of  homely  English  existence,  with  all  its  quaint 
realism,  its  close  observation,  its  shrewd  traditionary  ¥nttdom. 
This  was  the  greatest  charm  of  the  earUer  stories,  in  which  there 
are  none  of  those  creations  which  have  a  kind  of  independent 
existence,  and  which  form  an  author's  highest  title  to  fiune. 
The  ^  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life '  did  not  add  any  new  inhabitants 
to  the  world,  though  there  is  abundance  of  character  and  life 
in  them ;  for  even  the  sweet  and  noble  wife  of  Amos  Barton, 
a  sketch  most  true,  impressive  and  deeply  felt,  was  neither 
sufficientiy  original  nor  sufficientiy  wrought  out  to  take   a 
permanent  place  among  the  creations  of  genius;  and  these 
tales,  though  they  must  always  have  delighted  the  generation 
for  which  and  among  which  they  were  produced,  would  have 
had  little  claim  upon  posterity  on  their  own  account.     In 
'  Adam  Bede,'  however,  the  autihor  rose  to  a  higher  level,  and 
measured  herself  for  the  first  time  by  the  supremest  test  of 
poetical  power.     The  figure  of  Hetty  is  like  nothing  that  art 
bad  before  developed  out  of  nature,  and  yet  it  is  jNTofoundly 
true,  with  a  reality  in  it  which  makes  the  heart  ache.     The 
very  landscape,  hitherto  so  broad  and  large  and  calm,  changes 
and  intensifies  round  this  being,  so  tragical  in  her  levity  and 
shallowness.     Never  was  the  hapless  simfdeton,  strange  mix- 
ture of  innocence  and  that  seli-love  whidi  is  the  root  of  ill, 
deserving  of  her  fate,  yet  not  deserving,  m  her  lightness  and 
reckless  ignorance,  of  any  such  tremendous  encounter  with 
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destiny  and  the  powers  of  evil,  so  wonderfally  set  forth.  In 
most  cases,  when  a  haman  soul,  either  in  history  or  fiction,  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  darker  passions  and  calamities^ 
it  is  of  a  nature  lofty  enough  to  cope  with  and  combat  them; 
but  George  Eliot  was  the  first  to  thrill  the  spectator  with  the 
sight  of  a  helpless,  frivolous,  childish  creature,  inadequate 
even  to  understand,  much  less  to  contend  with,  those  gigantic 
shadows,  confronted  all  at  once  by  despair,  crime,  remorse,  and 
destruction — things  with  which  her  soft  childlike  foolishness 
and  baby  character  had  nothing  to  do.  The  effect  produced  is 
much  like  that  which  would  be  roused  in  us  did  we  see  a  child 
set  in  motion,  by  some  heedless  touch,  a  whole  system  of  grim 
machinery,  such  as  must  crush  it  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and 
before  which  we  stand  trembling  and  appalled,  not  only  by  the 
horror  itself,  but  by  the  shock  of  those  tremendous  forces 
employed  for  such  a  result.  The  anguish  of  pity  in  such  a 
case  is  not  mingled  with  any  of  those  nobler  sentiments  which 
make  the  heart  swell  when  we  watch  a  worthy  strusrorle.  but  is 
Bharp  and  sore  with  our  inabiUty  to  assist,  aJd  witf  yearning 
over  the  helpless  victim.  There  is  nothing  finer  in  modem 
literature  than  the  power  with  which  this  contrast  is  kept  up, 
and  the  slightness  and  frivolity  of  poor  Hetty's  being,  preserved 
consistent  through  all  the  tempest  of  woe  that  comes  upon  her. 
A  lesser  artist  would  have  made  this  trifling  country  girl 
develope  into  a  heroine  in  face  of  the  terrible  emergency ;  but 
genius  knows  better;  and  the  tragedy  ^ains  in  depth  and 
solemn  force  from  the  helpless  weakness  of  the  central  figure. 
We  have  seen  a  spotless  Desdemona,  a  lovely  dream  like  Juliet 
perish  with  a  less  pang  and  shiver  of  feeling  than  that  with 
which  we  watch  this  poor,  pretty,  self-regarding  fool  crouch 
helpless  and  dumb  before  the  awful  fates.  The  rest  of  the 
book  is  altogether  on  a  calmer  level — a  picture  fine  in  breadth 
and  atmosphere,  full  of  true  observation  and  a  large  knowledge 
of  human  life ;  but  Hetty  is  the  only  perfect  and  original  crea- 
tion in  it,  the  only  one  beyond  the  reach  of  oblivion  or  decay. 
Her  childUke  and  simple  figure  throws  light  upon  a  whole 
world  of  helpless  creatures,  who  are  innocent  without  virtue, 
and  whose  undeveloped  and  slight  natures  lie  helpless  between 
the  counter  winds  of  impulse  and  circumstance,  on  the  edge 
of  the  most  fatal  whirlpools — scarcely  guilty,  or  great  enough 
to  be  capable  of  guilt,  yet  ready  to  be  hurried  into  vague 
depths  of  criminality  in  the  very  stupefaction  of  their  ignore 
ance.  The  picture  is  far  more  tragical  than  more  legitimate 
tragedy. 

There  are  but  three  other  personages  in  all  George  Eliot's 
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works  whom  we  count  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  this  wonder^ 
ful  impersonation^  and  of  these,  two  are  so  separated  by  the 
mode  of  treatment  as  to  call  for  consideration  on  a  different 
ground.  Once  only  has  an  inspiration  of  purest  poetical  crea- 
tion come  within  this  great  writer^s  reach,  and  grown  into  being 
in  fitting  form  and  garments.  The  Romolas  and  Dorotheas 
are  at  once  too  intellectual,  too  high-flown,  and  too  little  ten- 
der, to  enter  within  the  poet's  circle  of  fair  women.  Maggie 
Tulliver  is  her  only  woman  of  true  heroic  mould — spontaneous, 
unconscious,  sweet  yet  lofty,  great  in  simplicity  and  power. 
The  surroundings  of  this  noble  figure  are  so  wonderful  in  their 
prosaic  realism  and  truth  to  a  very  unpleasant  phase  of  nature, 
that  to  many  readers  they  have  pushed  forward  out  of  their 
natural  place  in  the  background,  and  become  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  work.  But  against  the  dull  background  of 
commonplace,  the  self-trained  poetic  girl,  of  whom  Nature  has 
made,  as  in  Wordsworth's  poem,  a  *  lady  of  her  own,'  rises  like 
a  lily,  fine  even  in  her  faults,  great  in  her  misadventures,  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  ideal  creation  of  this  age.  Her  story  is 
the  least  part  of  her  charm,  yet  even  in  that  story  the  crisis  is 
nobly  ori^nal  in  conception;  and  only  a  wonu^,  we  think, 
could  have  conceived  the  idea  of  a  woman,  so  loving,  yet  so 
much  above  her  love:  so  conscious,  notwithstanding  the  univer- 
sal theory  that  in  the  life  of  woman  love  is  everything,  that  love 
is  not  everything,  is  indeed  inferior  and  subordinate,  as  happiness 
is,  and  all  personal  good,  to  truth,  honour,  and  duty.  Thus  the 
individuality  of  sex,  which  so  often  tells,  and  which  is  so  much 
oftener  supposed  to  tell,  in  the  way  of  weakness,  throws  a 
nobler  grace  for  once  upon  the  intuitions  of  genius;  for  we 
doubt  whether  any  man  would  have  ventured  to  suggest  such 
a  sacrifice  at  once  of  her  love  and  her  good  name  as  Maggie 
Tulliver  makes  without  flinching.  The  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  her  mind  and  nature  are  worked  out  with  a  noble 
unity;  and  nothing  interferes  with  the  perfect  effect  of  this  fine 
conceptioti,  no  cross-lights  or  bewildering  expedients  to  recom- 
pense goodness  or  break  upon  the  pure  and  soft  tragedy  of  the 
conclusion — an  end  so  pathetic,  yet  so  satisfying,  better  than 
any  resuscitated  passion  or  trial  of  a  second  love. 

These  two  unlike  yet  perfect  images  are  perhaps  Geoi^ 
Eliot's  highest  triumphs.  Yet  there  are  two  others  in  which 
the  power  evolved  is  still  greater,  though  the  manner  of  em- 
ploying it  is  less  attractive.  In  Hetty  the  author  works 
purely  as  an  artist,  perceiving  and  revealing — with  that  higher 
touch  of  imagination  which  lifts  reality  out  of  realism  int» 
truth — what  she  sees  in  the  human  nature  she  has  sounded  and 
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fathomed^  mthoat  love  or  hate,  yet  with^  even  in  her  own 
ereating  mind5  a  certain  half  awe^  half  pitj,  for  the  being  which 
grows  under  her  hand,  yet  over  which,  like  the  rest  of  us,  she 
can  scarcely  choose  but  wonder.  In  Maggie  Tulliver  she  is 
the  sympathetic  poet  working  out,  wh6  can  tell  what  tender 
recollections,  what  lovely  dreams  and  fancies  of  departed  youth? 
But  in  the  two  most  notable  figures  which  remain,  Tito 
and  Kosamond,  she  is  another  and  a  different  being ;  she  is  the 
avenging  prophetess,  the  Scald,  the  Sibyl,  chanting  her  tre- 
mendous maledictions  out  of  that  elevation  from  which  she  can 
see,  with  pitiless,  all-penetrating  gaze,  through  and  through  the 
pretences,  the  screens  and  coverings,  of  miserable  humanity. 
No  other  living  artist,  no  poet  indeed  alive  or  dead,  has  pro- 
duced with  such  vindictive  and  remorseless  strength  the  ex- 
amples of  character  which  she  hates.  In  this  point  of  view  the 
treatment  is  as  original  as  the  conception.  An  artist  seldom 
hates  the  productions  of  his  own  genius,  and  this  perhaps  is 
the  reason  why  we  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  example  of 
the  same  unswerving  force  of  adverse  portraiture.  Generally 
the  effect  is  exactly  the  reverse ;  relenting  over  the  creatures 
of  his  fancy,  and  feeling  an  instinctive  interest  in  their  fortunes, 
the  writer  is  led  to  swerve  a  little  &om  the  sterner  path,  to  mis- 
direct Nemesis,  to  depart  even  from  his  cherished  plan,  and 
soften  all  his  harder  Unes;  or  even  to  do  violence  to  art  alto- 
gether by  forcing  an  unnatural  repentance,  which  is  what^ 
Dickens  does  with  perpetual  balking  of  his  own  efforts.  But 
George  Eliot  pursues  Tito  without  a  compunction,  with  a  re- 
morseless power  which  overawes  the  reader,  and  looks  like  per- 
sonal vengeance  upon  an  actual  sinner  more  than  mere  dramatic 
followinfic  out  of  a  ffreat  conception.  Perhaps  also  the  unique 
character  of  this  trLtment  aril>es  partly  from  the  fact  that  few 
great  writers  have  given  either  by  choice  or  misadventure  the 
principal  rdle  to  the  villain.  We  say  by  misadventure — for 
Romola  is  no  doubt  intended  to  hold  that  place  which  the 
much  more  powerful  drawincc  of  her  husband's  fissure  secures 
for  him.  bJV  even  had  ShLpeare  made  a  eimikr  failure  in 
'  Othello,'  and  thus  elevated  lago  into  the  chief  place  of  the 
tragedy,  we  should  stiU  have  missed  a  feature  which  increases 
the  cruel  effect  of  the  modern  drama — the  fact  that  Tito  is 
introduced  to  us  in  a  bloom  of  beautiful  youth  with  everything 
in  his  favour,  and  that  we  are  betrayed  into  admiration  and 
even  partisanship  before  we  are  aware  that  the  author's  aim  is 
totally  different,  and  that  we  are  to  assist  at  the  gradual 
deterioration  of  this  half-divine  Apollo,  in  all  the  freshness  of 
beauty,  youth,  sweetness  of  temper  and  of  nature,  whose  only 
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apparent  fault  is  hia  love  of  love  and  beautj  and  applause, 
luxury  and  advancement^  and  all  that  is  pleasant  in  life.  The 
steps  by  which  he  ripens  out  of  the  early  amiability  which 
gives  him  a  certain  pleasure  in  pleasing  others^  besides  that  of 
securing  for  himself  the  praise  and  advancement  which  he  loves 
— into  an  ever-increasing  egotism ;  and  the  darker  attendant 
strain  of  deceit  which  from  the  first  half-falsehood  of  silence 
upon  a  material  point  in  his  history^  grows  into  lies^  treachery, 
betrayal  of  all  who  trust  him^  and  the  final  melting  of  every 
better  possibility  in  life — are  drawn  with  masterly  power.  And 
we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  been  beguiled  into 
a  momentary  belief^  at  the  commencement^  in  this  beautiful 
young  traitor — a  fact  which  adds  a  pang  to  the  contempt  and 
loathing  which  his  wickedness  calls  forth.  But  the  author  does 
not  suiter  from  this  contrast^  rather  it  inspirits  and  excites  her, 
as  she  traces  him  with  vehement^  still  reveugefulness  through 
every  step  of  his  career^  until  the  clouds  that  have  been  gather- 
ing come  together  in  one  wild  gloom  of  destruction ;  and  the 
doomed  man^  still  so  young,  still  full  of  all  the  elements  of  en- 
joyment, perishes  in  a  sudden  horror  of  fate,  the  vengeance 
which  has  dogged  his  steps  to  the  very  edge  of  escape  and 
safety.  There  is  something  appalling  in  the  growth  of  the  evil, 
the  gradual  advances  it  makes,  here  lightly  taken  and  volun- 
tary, there  forced  by  the  always  increasing  velocity  of  down- 
|fall,  and  the  course  of  events.  Tito  is,  we  think,  the  only  male 
character  who  rises  to  the  height  of  a  creation,  of  all  that 
George  Eliot  has  done:  but  what  force  and  vehemence  and 
power  are  in  this  one  picture !  force  almost  too  great,  a  power 
that  alarms  and  disturbs  the  reader,  not  like  a  work  of  imagi- 
nation so  much  as  a  tremendous  and  splendid  revenge  wrought 
upon  some  real  foe. 

A  companion  picture,  wrought  with  the  same  extraordinary 
and  seeming  vinmctive  power,  is  in  the  character  of  Kosamond 
in  '  Middlemarch.'  Here  there  is  the  same  beauty,  smoothness, 
and  desire  to  please,  but  not  the  same  possibilities  of  good  to 
delude  us  in  the  beginning.  Bosamond  has  not  the  poetic 
margin,  the  natural  sweetness  of  Tito ;  she  is  planned  upon 
narrower  lines,  and  never  has  it  in  her  power,  as  he  seems  to 
have,  to  turn  the  comer  which  leads  to  all  that  is  noble,  inntesd 
of  that  which  goes  the  way  of  ruin.  Nor  does  Rosamond 
come  to  external  ruin  and  downfall  as  Tito  does.  The  at- 
oAosphere  of  doubt  that  is  about  the  adventurer,  the  instinc- 
tive want  of  trust  which  honest  men  feel  in  this  quick-rising, 
subtle,  shifty  Greek,  are  wanting  in  Kosamond's  career,  which 
is  even  more  intensely  tragical  in  being  veiled  throughout  in 
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gannents  of  common  life  and  never  revealed  to  the  common 
eye.  Her  brother  distrusts  her,  having  found  out  in  the  un- 
varnished intercourse  of  the  household  her  inherent  selfishness ; 
but  nobody  else  suspects  the  constant  self-reference,  the  strait 
and  narrow  limits  of  nature  within  which  her  petty  mind 
moves,  untouchable  by  anything  from  without,  confounding 
all  reason  with  cut-and-dry  little  arguments,  simpers  or  tears. 
This  fair  young  creature,  beautiful,  clever,  accomplished,  who 
lives  by  the  side  of  the  man  who  loves  her  absolutely  unmoved 
by  him,  shut  up  in  her  own  little  armour  of  seUT-affection, 
sweetly  cold,  gently  cruel,  calmly  wringing  his  heart:  but 
never  doing  anything  unbecoming  or  unkdylike,  and  Uving 
on  in  serene  complaisance  after  he  has  been  done  to  death,  as 
unconscious  of  being  to  blame  as  if  she  had  been  made  of 
wood — is  a  study  as  remorselessly  worked  out  as  that  of  Tito. 
The  author  leaves  not  a  comer  of  her  little  soul  unexplored, 
allows  not  a  spark  of  finer  meaning  to  neutralise  the  supreme 
love  of  self  which  is  her  leading  principle,  and  reveals  her 
nakedly  in  her  petty  undercurrents  of  thought,  impervious  to 
all  the  early  fervours  of  love,  all  the  desperate  attempts  to  get 
into  communication  with  her  soul  which  her  husband  tries  in 
vain,  all  the  fiery  flashes  of  indignation  and  assaults  of  misfor- 
tune. Every  external  influence  beats  upon  her  self-contained 
soul  as  vainly  as  the  waves  beat  upon  a  rock ;  yet  how  soft 
and  dainty  and  delicate  that  being  is,  which  is  more  obdurate 
than  any  rock,  less  afiected  by  all  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human 
feeling !  Other  authors  have  contributed  the  evil  along  with 
the  good  to  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  but  no  one  that 
we  can  remember  has  given  us  studies  so  powerful,  so  unfliuch- 
ing  as  these.  Perhaps  it  is  only  for  the  faults  of  the  good 
that  the  eye  of  the  recordiog  angel  grows  dim :  but  never  a 
shade  of  pity,  never  a  tremble  of  the  eyelid,  weakens  the  dazz- 
ling and  all-penetrating  vision  of  this  great  writer.  She  who 
is  so  tender  over  the  poor  weaver  in  his  solitude,  so  indulgent 
to  the  children,  so  tolerant  to  the  rude  prose  of  rural  life,  has 
no  ruth  for  these  creations  of  her  genius,  whom  she  makes  only 
to  brand  with  red-hot  irons  of  moral  reprobation.  We  know 
nothing  which  we  can  set  beside  this  reniarkable  development 
of  creative  power — ^Tito  and  Rosamond  are  as  unique  as  they 
are  wonderml  in  art. 

We  have  been  betrayed  into  more  prolonged  disquisition 
than  we  had  intended  on  these  greater  points  in  the  literary 
career  of  George  Eliot.  It  is  natural  that  the  very  name  of  a 
writer  who  has  attained  a  social  reputation  so  rarely  equalled 
should  suggest  the  nobler  foundations  upon  which  that  fame 
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has  been  built^  and  the  recollection  is  particularly  appropriate 
at  a  moment  when  the  English  public  has  been  agitated  by  the 
gradual  development  of  another  of  those  elaborate  webs  of  moral 
meaning  to  which  the  very  fabric  of  story-telling,  most  primi- 
tive and  widely  spread  of  all  the  arts,  has  grown  in  her  hands. 
Never  certainly  since  the  days  of  Scott  has  any  new  work  of 
fiction  attracted  the  same  amount  of  attention ;  and  in  Scott's 
days  the  monthly  issue,  that  tantalising  expedient  for  long 
drawing  out  of  the  links  of  literary  fascination,  had  not  beoi 
invented,  nor  could  any  one  book  have  kept  the  country  ag(^ 
for  so  many  months,  and  caused  so  much  general  excitement 
and  interest.  We  have  already  said  that  the  determined  pre- 
possession in  the  public  mind  in  favour  of  George  Eliot,  the 
certainty  of  the  educated  classes  that  what  she  has  to  say  must 
be  profoundly  interesting,  and  that  a  new  work  from  her  hand 
is  the  most  exciting  event  which  can  happen  in  literature,  is  of 
itself  a  remarkable  achievement,  a  real  triumph  such  as  seldom 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  literary  artist.  The  announcement  of 
her  appearance  in  a  book  has  an  effect  more  like  that  produced 
by  the  appearance  of  a  great  actor  or  singer  than  by  the  im- 
personal advent  of  a  writer  which  cannot  be  attended  by  the 
external  accessories  of  enthusiasm,  the  leap  of  admiration 
from  eye  to  eye,  the  accumulated  sentiment  of  a  multitude. 
The  appearance  which  we  have  now  to  notice  has  been  accom- 
panied by  the  ordinary  stir  of  anticipation.  It  was  natural 
that  '  Daniel  Deronda '  should  rise  upon  the  high  tide  of 
previous  successes  to  a  still  more  universal  extension  of 
interest,  a  warmer  curiosity  than  that  excited  by  any  of  its 
predecessors.  It  has  the  advantage,  as  the  author  herself 
would  say,  of  the  cumulative  force  of  enthusiasm  which  has 
grown  out  of  the  repeated  and  ever-increasing  plaudits  of  the 
past ;  and  the  eagerness  with  which  this  work  nas  been  looked 
for,  the  wide  and  general  reception  it  has  met  with,  the  anxiety 
of  critics  who  have  not  even  waited  for  its  completion,  but 
have  discussed  it  piecemeal  as  an  object  of  national  interest,  if 
perhaps  somewhat  discouraging  to  those  calmer  observers  upon 
whom  the  cumulative  force  does  not  tell,  is  perfectly  natural 
and  reasonable.  But  there  is  a  moment  when  this  universal 
enthusiasm  becomes  fictitious  and  when  the  mere  habit  of  ap- 
plause carries  on  an  empty  hum  of  acclamation,  out  of  which 
the  meaning  hais  gone.  This  book,  which  we  have  all  received 
with  a  respect  which  Shakspeare  himself  could  scarcely  equal, 
is,  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  from  ourselves,  a  disappointment, 
even  a  failure.  We  say  it  with  bated  breath :  yet  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  both  in  public  and  in  private  this  convic- 
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tioDy  growing  less  timid  as  it  discovers  itself  to  be  general, 
is  very  widely  felt.  It  fails  in  interest,  in  construction,  in 
creative  power,  and,  above  all,  it  fails  in  that  power  of  expres- 
sion for  which  the  author  has  been  so  justly  famed.  She 
from  whose  writings  it  has  been  thought  well  to  cull  a  volume 
of  '  Sayings '  as  from  a  prophet,  and  to  whom  it  has  become 
the  fashion  to  attribute  every  fine  thought,  be  it  from  Scrip- 
ture, be  it  from  the  poets,  which  defective  memory  or  education 
failed  to  trace  to  its  proper  source,  here  addresses  us  in  sen- 
tences which  are  so  many  puzzles  to  our  perplexed  understand- 
ings, and  which  are  as  difficult  to  construe  as  if,  mistress  of 
English  though  she  be,  they  were  in  a  foreign  language.  To 
talk  of  the  *  dynamic '  power  of  a  glance,  may  be  a  trivial 
vanity  enough ;  but  our  neart  fails  us  amid  the  stony  wilder- 
ness of  big  words,  like  the  dried-up  watercourses  in  which 
harsh  boulders  have  taken  the  place  of  living  water.  We 
will  not  insist  upon  this  defect,  grievous  though  we  feel  it  to 
be,  but  it  is  impossible  to  pass  it  over  altogether  without 
notice.  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  about  the  charac- 
ters and  treatment  of  the  story,  but  there  can  be  none  about 
this  most  patent  and  palpable  mistake.  When  we  feel  ourselves 
compelled  to  go  back  three  or  four  times  upon  a  sentence  like 
the  following : — 

'  Since  the  unemotional  intellect  may  carry  us  into  a  mathematical 
dreamland  where  nothing  is  but  what  is  not,  perhaps  an  emotional 
intellect  may  have  absorbed  into  its  passionate  vision  of  possibilities 
some  truth  of  what  will  be — the  more*  comprehensive,  massive,  life- 
feeding  theory  with  new  material  as  the  sensibility  of  the  artist  seizes 
combinations  which  science  explains  and  justifies.' 

is  it  possible  to  refrain  from  impatience  ?  or  to  regard  with- 
.out  a  certain  fury  the  enthusiastic  mob  of  readers  which  has 
cheered  on  its  literary  idol  into  pretences  of  impossible  wisdom 
and  refinements  of  moral  meaning  too  elaborate  to  be  consis- 
tent either  with  nature  or  with  art  ? 

The  story  of  *  Daniel  Deronda '  is  by  this  time  too  well 
known  to  require  any  re-telling.  Putting  aside  the  curious 
double  retrospection  which  makes  of  the  first  two  parts  a 
double  beginning,  and  defers  to  the  third  published  portion  the 
real  commencement  of  the  story,  we  are  introduced  with 
much  elaboration  of  detail  to  a  high-spirited  and  beautiful 
girl — proud  anJ  wayward  and  self-confident,  full  of  that 
belief  in  herself  and  her  destiny  which  is  common  to  youth, 
and  ambitious,  yet  not  with  a  very  lofty  ambition.  In  the 
many  elaborate  touches  with  which  Gwendolen  is  put  on  the 
canvas,  we  are  led  to  expect  a  character  full  of  interest  and 
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changeableness — ^impatient,  fandfal,  self-willed^  careless  of 
others^  and  even  cruel — for  the  spoilt  child  is  said  to  haTe 
wrung  the  neck  of  her  bird  in  a  sudden  fit  of  anger,  and  to 
have  feigned  sleep  rather  than  get  up  to  fetch  a  necessarj 
medicine  when  her  mother  was  ill,  which  are  incidents  whidi 
prepare  us  for  something  very  far  from  amiable  in  the 
character  of  the  heroine;  while  at  the  same  time  a  sudden 
thrill  of  superstitious  terror,  which  comes  over  her  at  sight  of  a 
ghastly  picture,  encourages  us  to  expect  that  something  weird 
or  unearthly,  some  terror  of  the  soul,  should  step  suddenly  in 
to  restrain  or  to  appal,  and  that  superstition  should  to  some 
degree  take  the  place  of  principle  in  her  mind.  This  beautifnl 
undisciplined  creature,  who  impresses  her  personal  sense  of 
importance  on  almost  everybody  who  approaches  her,  and  is 
a  kind  of  princess  in  her  little  world,  is  the  daughter  of  a 
mild  and  much-tried  widow,  who  has  a  second  family  of  uncon- 
sidered daughters — much  in  Gwendolen's  way,  and  constantly 
repressed  by  her — but  whose  hopes  and  love  are  specially  bound 
up  in  the  sole  child  of  her  first  marriage,  her  beautiful  daugh- 
ter, of  whom  she  is  at  once  proud  and  fldfraid,  yielding  meekly  to 
all  her  vagaries,  and  supporting  her  reticences  and  assumed 
superiority.  Mrs.  Davilow's  second  husband  has  died,  to  the 
evident  relief  and  satisfaction  of  the  entire  family,  who  have 
come  to  England  and  rented  a  country  house  at  the  momait 
when  the  story  really  opens,  though  it  is  not  with  this  that  the 
author  has  chosen  to  b^n  her  book.  The  whole  mise-en^seene 
is  intended  to  be,  and  is,  full  of  pregnant  indications  of  some- 
thing great  to  come ;  and  the  least  imaginative  reader  can 
scarcely  have  regarded  the  detailed  picture  of  Gwendolen 
Harleth  without  some  throb  of  anticipation,  some  prevision  of 
a  career  which  should  at  least  be  stormy  and  full  of  vicissitude, 
of  strong  temptation,  perhaps  of  crime,  with  wild  revulsions  of 
superstitious  compunction,  perhaps  even  of  absolute  conflict 
between  the  worldly  ambitions  oi  her  nature  and  the  unseen 
influences  which  touch  her  so  suddenlv  and  strongly.  Eyen 
the  incident  of  the  gaming-table,  at  which  the  reade^  finds  her 
when  the  curtain  rises,  the  excitement  of  play  which  has  pos- 
session of  her,  the  impulsive  act  of  selling  her  necklace  in 
order  to  supply  further  funds  for  that  wild  assault  on  fortune, 
seem  to  promise  a  something  above  the  ordinary  fate  for  a 
creature  so  self-willed,  so  impetuous,  so  much  beyond  ordi- 
nary rule;  and  it  is  imposdble  to  believe  at  the  beginning  of 
the  story  that  all  these  striking  circumstances  have  been  con- 
jured up  solely  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  shadowy 
relation  between  her  and  the  stranger  whose  eye  she  foek 
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upon  her  at  the  gaming-tahle^  and  who  takes  the  unusual  and 
daring  step  of  redeeming  and  returning  to  her  the  necklace 
which^  unseen  himself^  he  has  seen  her  pledge.  Some  novel 
deyelopment  of  nature^  some  new  wonderful  struggle  between 
good  and  evil,  seems  to  be  promised  from  so  remarkable  a 
scene.  After  this  glimpse  has  been  given  us^  with  all  its  sug- 
gestions, the  machmery  creaks,  the  scene  opens,  and  Leu- 
bronn  and  its  roulette  tables  disappear.  Is  the  young  player 
to  stake  in  life  as  she  has  staked  at  rouge  et  Twir^  and  be  played 
out  and  saved  once  again  on  a  greater  scale  by  the  somewhat 
conventional  guardian  angel  who  thus  appears.in  the  form  of  a 
handsome  young  man  ?  This  is  the  question  of  the  beginning, 
and  all  the  preparations  are  on  so  grand  a  scale  that  it  ap- 
peared impossible  at  the  first  glance  to  give  any  answer  but 
an  affirmative.  With  such  a  great  prospect  before  him,  the 
reader  does  not  stop  to  question  the  entirely  unwarrantable 
conduct  of  Deronda  in  thus  thrusting  himself  into  the  concerns 
of  a  person  with  whom  he  has  nothing  to  do,  and  taking  the 
character  of  a  rectifying  Providence,  making  wrong  right. 
We  are  ready  to  pass  over  this,  as  well  as  the  curious  con- 
structional faults — the  double  return  upon  the  story,  and 
strange  difficulty  in  getting  under  weigh — which  would  have 
damned  a  new  or  feeble  writer,  but  which  in  George  Eliot 
might  be  only  the  masterly  temerity  of  genius — careless  of 
correctness,  if  only  what  was  coming  should  justify  what  had 
gone  before. 

We  cannot  consider,  however,  that  these  indications  of  the 
struggle  to  come  have  been  at  all  adequately  carried  out. 
The  only  consequence  of  this  scene  that  teUs  in  the  after 
story  is  the  influence  of  Deronda  thus  equivocally  acquired ; 
which  is,  however,  held  in  abeyance  during  the  first  half  of  the 
drama.  Gwendolen  goes  home  to  find  her  mother  ruined,  and 
on  the  eve  of  dropping  into  unlovely  poverty ;  and  after  an  in- 
terval of  doubt  and  perplexed  casting  about  as  to  what  great 
thing  she  is  to  do  to  lift  her  family  back  into  fortune,  gaining 
for  herself  something  more  splendid  still — fame  and  the  worship 
of  the  world — in  the  act :  she  accepts  the  easiest  way  out  of 
the  dilemma  by  marrying  the  rich  man  of  the  district,  whom 
she  had  all  but  decided  to  marry  before,  and  for  whom  she 
had  no  personal  disinclination,  though  no  love.  This  decision 
does  not  shock  us,  for  Gwendolen  is  not  the  kind  of  person 
to  whom  love  is  necessary ;  and  as  soon  as  she  becopies 
certain  that  her  lover  will  be  content  with  piquant  pre- 
liminaries of  love-making,  and  will  not  tease  her  with  unneces- 
sary endearments,  she  resigns  herself  without  any  great  pang  to 
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the  easy  fate  of  becoming  a  great  ladj.  There  is  nothing  better 
in  the  book  than  her  imperious  determination— Tvhich  softens 
to  her^the  prospect  of  family  ruin — to  be  something  splendid 
and  famous,  a  great  singer,  a  great  actress ;  and  the  confused 
and  blinding  mist  of  perplexity  and  helplessness  which  gathers 
around  her  when,  having  summoned  the  musician  Klesmer  to 
tell  her  exactly  how  she  is  to  become  great,  the  inexperienced 
girl  in  her  vain  pride  and  self-confidence  is  brought  to  a 
sudden  standstill  by  the  calm  and  pitiless  good  sense  ^th 
which  he  points  out  to  her  the  impossibility  of  her  expecta- 
tions. The  pang  of  bewildered  astonishment  with  which 
Gwendolen  hears  her  drawing-room  triumphs  disposed  of,  and 
the  conditions  of  true  art  pointed  out ;  and  her  alarmed  dis- 
covery, at  first  indignantly  repelled,  that  no  certainty  of  success 
attends  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  she,  Gwendolen,  who  asks 
the  suffrages  of  the  world — are  done  with  masterly  skill ;  and 
this  confused  pain  and  wonder  of  the  girl  who  has  hitherto  felt 
herself  supreme  when  she  first  feels  herself  helpless  is,  to  our 
thinking,  the  truest  and  finest  passage  in  her  history.  The 
false  system  of  education,  the  false  and  superficial  homage  of 
society,  which  the  inexperienced  neophyte  is  so  ready  to 
accept  as  a  simple  tribute  to  her  merits,  and  all  those  falsities 
together  which  combine  to  make  beauty  and  youth  and  imagi- 
nation fancy  themselves  the  masters  of  the  world,  all  burst 
asunder  as  she  gazes  appalled  at  the  prospect  before  her ;  and 
when  she  finds  that  her  only  resource  is  in  the  dull  virtue  of 
a  governess-ship,  the  reader's  heart  aches  for  the  mortified 
beauty,  the  degraded  princess.  In  such  circumstances  the 
majority  will  certainly  excuse  her  for  marrying  Grandcourt, 
for  whom  she  has  no  dislike,  rather  finding  in  him  an  indefinahle 
attraction.  The  interruptions  which  come  in  the  way  of  this 
marriage  we  cannot  but  feel  to  be  melodramatic  in  the 
extreme ;  indeed,  the  whole  story  of  Mrs.  Glasher  is  singularly 
unreal.  A  man  such  as  Grandcourt  is  represented  to  be, 
proud  as  Lucifer,  and  determined  not  only  to  have,  but  to 
exact,  the  deference  of  the  world,  would  no  more  have  com* 
mitted  social  suicide  by  marrying  his  mistress — a  woman  who 
had  lost  her  attractions  for  him  in  every  other  way,  and  who 
would  have  shut  him  out  from  the  position  his  pride  demanded 
— than  he  would  have  hanged  himself;  and  the  worldly  per- 
ceptions, which  the  author  never  attempts  to  conceal  from  us 
in  her  heroine,  must  have  made  Gwendolen  aware  of  this 
when  she  came  fully  to  consider  the  situation,  though  her 
sudden  flight,  in  the  disgust  and  repulsion  of  the  first  discovery, 
fit  in  perfectly  with  the  conception  of  the  impatient,  waywaidi 
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and  fastidious  girl,  as  yet  only  playing  with  fortune^  and  fully 
assured  of  triumph  wherever  she  may  go.  That  she  should 
toss  from  her  with  indignant  loathing  the  idea  of  entering  into 
competition  with  this  man's  mistress^  or  taking  so  soiled  a 
prize  from  the  right-in-wrong  of  its  would-be  possessor,  is 
perfectly  natural ;  but  it  is  not  equally  natural  that  the  repe- 
tition of  the  incident,  after  necessity  and  the  dawning  con- 
sciousness of  failure  had  quickened  Gwendolen's  mind  to  the 
personal  importance  of  the  step  she  takes,  should  have  an 
equal  or  even  stronger  effect.  Her  shrinking  from  all  ex- 
ternal signs  of  love-making  in  the  courtship  which  is  taken 
up  after  that  interruption,  while  yet  she  does  not  shrink 
from  the  man,  is,  however,  admirably  done ;  and  the  courtship 
itself  is  touched  with  a  cunning  hand.  The  reader  feels  the 
strange  spell  in  it  as  well  as  the  half-reluctant,  half-attracted 
girl,  who  is  sometiitaes  almost  happy,  soothed  and  flattered  by 
its  characteristic  homage,  and  almost  proud  of  the  lover  who 
can  manage  her  so  skilfully  and  lead  on  her  impatient  mind 
by  a  constant  succession  of  delicate  inferences  and  interesting 
suggestions.  Knowing  as  we  do  that  this  marriage  cannot  be 
a  happy  one,  we  trace  all  these  preliminaries  with  rising 
excitement  and,  up  to  this  moment,  without  disappointment. 
And  even  when,  after  the  tranquillity  and  almost  content  of 
the  wedding  journey,  the  returned  diamonds  are  flung  into  the 
scene,  and  the  spell  of  half  happiness  is  broken,  we  accept 
the  pictorial  picturesqueness  of  the  incident  as  a  kind  of  com- 
pensation for  its  feebleness.  It  is  the  turning  point,  the 
moment  of  fate.  Up  to  this  time  everything  is  in  prepara- 
tion ;  the  real  passion  and  struggle  are  oil  to  come,  and  those 
indications  of  character  which  are  given  us  at  the  outset,  but 
which  have  been  since  held  in  abeyance,  are  now  ready  to 
burst  into  action.  The  climax  and  the  crisis  are  great,  and 
up  to  this  moment  ^  Daniel  Deronda '  might  still  have  turned 
out  the  author's  masterpiece  for  anything  the  excited  and  eager 
world  could  say. 

But  from  this  point  its  decadence  begins.  Such  a  beginning 
gives  us  a  right  to  expect  much — and  George  Eliot  has  taught 
us  to  look  for  a  closeness  of  texture  in  her  work,  an  unrelaxed 
tension  of  meaning,  which  we'  do  not  demand  from  other 
writers.  We  are  not  careful  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the 
brilliant  bit  of  many-coloured  life  with  its  deep  background 
of  shadow  with  which  Thackeray  beguiles  us  into  forgetful** 
ness  of  everything  but  his  own  laughing  insight  and  easy  power^ 
fits  closely  into  the  framework  of  his  story ;  nor  do  we  exact  from 
Dickens  that  the  grotesque  monsters  of  an  occasional  episode 
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should  have  very  much  to  do  with  the  irregular  and  often 
feeble  thread  hj-  which  he  strings  his  personages   together. 
But  George  Eliot  is  of  a  diiferent  habit;   and  as  we  have 
been  trained  to  believe  that  she  says  nothing  without  solemn 
meaning    and    intention^    our   faculties    are    proportionablj 
quickened,  and  our  expectations  raised.     That  all  this  elabor- 
ate preparation  should  end  in  the  commonplace  wretchedness 
of  mere   domestic  incompatibility,  even  when  carried  to  the 
length  of  brutal  tyranny  and  suspicious  omniscience  on  the 
part  of  the  husband,  and  a  cowed  horror  of  submission  on 
the  part  of  the  wife,  in  which  there  is  an  under-current  of 
murderous  rage  and  suppressed  resentment,  is  an  anti-chmax 
of  the  most  unexpected  description,  a  disappointment  quite 
unlocked  for.      Grandcourt  and  Gwendolen  fall  alike  from 
the  position  they  have  hitherto  held,  and  come  before  us  in  this 
second  part  of  the  story  as  creatures  totally  unlike  what  we 
had  supposed  them  to  be  in  the  first   He  who  is  described  with 
such  elaborate  care,  with  only  a  cloven  foot  of  brutality  towards 
the  dependants,  whom  he  can  scarcely  help  despising,  betraying 
itself  beneath  the  polish  of  his  external  aspect — whose  court* 
ship  has  been  so  refined,  whose  good  t-aste  so  imdeniable,  and 
who  has  shown  himself  sympathetic  and  delicate  enough  to 
catch  just  the  tone  calculated  to    please  the  fastidious  and 
capricious  fancy  of  Gwendolen — it  is  with  a  sense  of  abeolnte 
confusion  and  bewilderment  that  we  find  him  turned  into  a 
bully  and  coarse  tyrant  in  a  moment,  as  by  the  waving  of  a 
magician's  wand ;  while  she,  with  her  high  spirit,  her  imperions 
temper,  her  sense  of  personal  importance,  is  crushed  under  his 
heel,  once  for  all,  never  striking  a  blow  for  her  freedom,  never 
asserting  herself,  dropping  into,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  a 
miserable  conscientiousness  and  desire  for  moral  improvement. 
Never  was  there  a  more  strange  transformation.     All  this 
the  author  would  have  us  to  believe  was  brought  about  by  the 
remorse  with  which  the  splendid  and  proud  Mrs.  Grandcourt 
contemplated  her  broken  promise  to   her  husband's   former 
mistress.      Writers    of   fiction   are    fond    of   giving  undue 
importance  to  a  fault  which  in  ordinary  life  would  teU  for 
little ;  but  George  Eliot  has  always  been  above  the  necessity 
for  such  artificial  expedients,  and  we  are  too  much  surprised  to 
accept  them  from  her  hands.      Had   Gwendolen   been  an 
ingenue,  ignorant  of  all  evil,   and  unawakened  from   tiiose 
first  illusions  of  innocence  which  make  the  impossible  seem 
possible,  and  show  virtue  as  more  natural  than  wrong,  such  an 
effect  might  have  been  within  the  range  of  belief.     But  this 
the  reader  is  aware  was  very  far  from  being  tbe  case ;  and  it  is 
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quite  beyond  the  reach  of  our  credulity  that  such  a  girl  could 
have  imagined  the  fate  of  Mrs.  Glasher  to  be  in  any  way 
involved  in  the  question  whether  she  herself  should  or  should 
not  marry  Grandcourt.  Under  no  possible  circumstances 
could  anyone  be  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  Grandcourt^ 
the  most  selfish  and  proudest  of  men,  would  marry  the  disgraced 
and  no  longer  beloved  woman  who  had  for  years  been  satisfied 
with  an  altogether  different  relationship  to  him.  The  idea  is 
60  curiously  inconsistent  with  that  profound  knowledge  of  men's 
minds  and  motives  which  George  Eliot  has  so  often  shown, 
that  we  are  positively  disturbed  by  it,  as  by  an  instance  of 
perversity  and  wilful  wrongheadedness.  Besides,  Gwendolen 
had  exactly  the  same  guilt,  if  guilt  it  could  be  called,  on  her 
conscience,  when  approaching  her  husband's  house  with  the 
soothed  sense  of  rest  and  tranquillity  which  is  so  well  described 
on  the  afternoon  of  her  wedding  day ;  and  it  is  putting  much 
too  great  a  strain  upon  our  faith  to  ask  us  to  believe  that  the 
mere  pictorial  effect  of  the  return  of  the  diamonds,  which  is 
thoroughly  melodramatic,  but  no  more,  should  have  changed 
her  feelings  so  completely.  Mrs.  Glasher's  curse  is  almost 
ludicrously  insufficient  to  have  reached  that  superstitious  side 
of  her  nature  which  was  so  elaborately  indicated  to  us  in  the 
beginning  of  the  story.  Yet  this  is  the  only  purpose  we  can 
suppose  it  toiiave,  feeble  and  far-fetched  as  it  is.  Certainly  it 
is  the  only  following-up  of  that  indication  which  the  most  subtle 
search  can  discover. 

However,  by  whatsoever  inadequate  and  objectionable 
means,  the  change  has  been  made,  the  tide  has  turned  in 
Gwendolen's  fortunes;  but  the  peculiar  direction  which  it 
takes  in  the  turn  is  more  amazing  still  than  the  means  which 
brought  it  about.  If  there  was  one  thing  more  unlikely 
than  all  others  to  be  indicated  by  her  character  as  heretofore 
exhibited  to  us,  it  would  have  been  that  this  strange  power- 
fully endowed,  yet,  up  to  this  time,  consciously  unsuccessful 
girl  should  turn  all  her  faculties  towards  goodness.  It  is  not, 
however,  virtue  in  the  abstract  that  moves  Gwendolen,  but 
rather  that  abstract  of  all  the  virtues,  Daniel  Deronda,  he  who 
had  struck  her  imagination  at  the  saming-table,  and  who  had 
returned  her  necklace  to  her,  but  whom  she  had  never  actually 
spoken  to  till  she  met  him  as  the  bride  of  Grandcourt ;  upon 
which  she  immediately  throws  herself  at  his  feet,  and,  with  a 
sensitive  trembling  and  eagerness  entirely  unlike  all  we  know 
of  her,  entreats  his  guidance  in  the  way  of  virtue.  Here 
we  cannot  but  pause  to  note  how  unfortunate  it  is  for 
Gwendolen  that  the  author  of  her  being  has  conceived  her 
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rather  in  love  than  in  hate.  Had  she  been  of  the  type  which 
is  repellent  to  George  Eliot's  mind,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way 
of  passion  and  guilt  to  which  we  might  not  have  hoped  to  see 
Gwendolen  attain;  and  with  what  disastrous  splendour  a 
woman  so  constituted  might  have  pursued  her  way  through 
the  world  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to 
divine :  for  she  is  as  selfish  at  the  outset  as  Kosamond  herself, 
as  little  sensible  to  the  feelings  of  others,  and  infinitely  more 
powerful  in  mind  and  energy.  This,  however,  unfortunately 
for  Gwendolen  and  for  her  own  great  fame,  is  not  how  the 
subject  has  represented  itself  to  the  author's  mind.  She  has 
resolved  upon  the  moral  reformation  of  her  heroine,  and 
from  the  moment  that  we  fully  discover  this  fact  our  hopes  die 
painfully  out.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  reappearance  of 
Deronda  on  the  scene  that  brings  about  this  change.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  overwhelming  interest  with  which 
he  inspires  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  young  wife.  Probably 
George  Eliot's  intention  was  to  show  how,  in  the  utter  collapse 
of  power  which  follows  failure  in  the  case  of  a  mind  so  entirely 
self-confident,  a  wild  clutch  at  something  to  believe  in.  some- 
thing to  hold  by,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  new-bon 
moral  despair.  But  this  is  too  subtle  for  the  ordinary  intelligence, 
and  all  that  the  reader  sees  is  a  sudden  pursuit  of  Deronda, 
an  unbounded  confidence  in  him  and  dependence  upon  him 
which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  are  singularly  out  of  place  in 
Mrs.  Grandcourt  That  Gwendolen  is  utterly  unconscious  rf 
entertaining  anything  like  love  (an  influence,  indeed,  to  which 
she  is  unsusceptible)  for  her  handsome  youn^  spiritual  guide  is 
clearly  evident ;  but  yet  that  his  presence  snould  make  of  her 
a  breathless  aspirant  to  virtue,  eager  for  private  interviews 
and  perpetual  direction  from  him,  and  servilely  dependent 
upon  the  instruction  he  gives,  is  an  uncomfortable  situation 
altogether,  and  one  intensely  derogatory  to  Gwendolen  and 
our  previously  formed  conception  of  her.  If  Deronda  himself 
were  not  so  utterly  abstract  and  unreal,  we  should  even  fed 
a  half-comic  sympathy  for  the  embarrassment  which  mingles 
with  his  interest  in  the  beautiful  but  unhappy  young  creature 
who  thus  throws  herself  upon  him. 

We  are,  however,  deprived  of  all  the  benefit  which  might 
accrue  from  the  analysis  of  Gwendolen's  character  in  its  new 
light  from  our  disappointment  in  her.  All  our  anticipations 
in  this  respect  haye  proved  misleading;  and  we  are  tempted 
to  feel  that  our  anticipations  were  better  founded,  and 
more  worthy  of  being  realised,  than  the  purely  artificial  and 
capricious  intention  of  her  creator.     That  she  should  have 
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made  some  violent  dash  for  freedom,  that  she  should  have 
rushed  at  the  throat  of  her  tyrant  and  vindicated  her  own 
identity  by  any  wild  outbreak  of  nature,  would  have  been 
comprehei^ble ;  but  when  ehe  turns  from  her  own  passionate 
beingy  and  all  the  impulses  to  which  she  was  subject,  to  this 
servile  and  spaniel-like  subservience,  we  no  longer  know  our 
Gwendolen*  And  when  the  climax  is  reached  at  last,  it  is  a 
positive  downfall  to  find  that  a  mere  imaginary  crime,  the 
momentary  hesitation  about  throwing  the  rope,  which  evidently 
had  no  effect  at  all  upon  the  drowning  of  Grandcourt,  is  all 
that  we  are  to  have  after  the  false  pretences  with  which  we 
have  been  flattered  and  led  on.  What  has  become  of  her 
passion,  her  cruelty,  her  superstition,  all  so  carefully  brought 
to  our  notice  ?  Why  were  they  indicated  at  all,  if  the  only 
event  they  lead  up  to  is  again  this  timid,  instantly  repented, 
fault  of  the  ingenue — no  crime  at  all,  except  to  a  hysterical 
fancy  ?  The  scene  in  which  she  makes  this  weak  confession 
has  been  called  powerful.  We  confess  that  to  ourselves  it 
is  simply  irritating  and  insupportable  that  this  crazed  and 
servile  creature  should  be  Gwendolen,  and  that  her  god — ^her 
Deronda — should  not  have  enough  heart,  courage,  and  manli- 
ness in  him  to  settle  the  question  at  once  and  for  ever,  and  to 
acknowledge  (as  he  instantly  perceives)  that  such  a  feeble 
school-girFs  tentative  at  crime  could  have  had  no  effect  what- 
ever on  the  final  fate  of  the  drowning  man.  Are  his  Pharisaic 
morality  and  her  crouching  feebleness  all  that  George  Eliot 
can  give  us  at  such  a  supreme  moment  ?  The  disappomtment 
-of  the  reader  is  great  in  proportion  to  his  expectations,  which 
were  too  skilfuUy  raised  and  fostered,  to  oe  allowed  thus 
fiatly  and  suddenly  to  fall. 

Strangely  unsatisfactory,  however,  as  is  the  development  of 
Gwendolen,  it  is  in  her  lliat  the  interest  of  the  story  lies. 
Wherever  we  encounter  her  our  failing  attention  quickens. 
The  other  half  of  the  book,  the  hero,  and  all  his  special  sur- 
roundings, are  of  an  abstract  character  entirely  fatal  to  interest. 
Daniel  Deronda  is  meant  to  be  an  epitome  of  all  that  is  ad- 
mirable in  man.  He  is  a  kind  of  Hamlet  without  a  grievance, 
without  anything  to  avenge,  or  indeed  necessarily  anything  to 
do  in  this  world;  in  whom  a  vaeue  yet  lofty  ambition,  per- 
petually foiled  by  over-thought,  oy  inability  to  make  up  his 
mind  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it,  takes  the  place  of  that  definite 
mission  which  the  Prince  of  Denmark  can  never  decide  upon 
executing.  If  Hamlet  were  not  put  before  us,  and  made  to 
live  and  think  in  our  very  sight,  if  he  were  only  described  by 
his  admiring  friends  or  by  a  painstaking  chorus,  that  finest 
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of  all  poetical  conceptLons  would  no  dolibt,  if  the  reader  will 
forgive  the  word,  have  become  more  tenons  than  intei^estiiig. 
And  this  is  the  case  with  Deronda.  He  is  described  and  over 
again' described ;  we  are  constantly  hearing  a  great  deal  about 
faun ;  how  good  he  is,  how  noble,  how  stainless,  and  how  wise. 
To  use  tieorge  Eliot's  own  simile,  the  effect  produced  is  '  as 
'  if  one  should  be  ignorant  of  nothing  concerning  the  scent  of 
'  violets  except  the  scent  itself.'  We  are  ignorant  of  nothing 
about  this  admirable  being — except  himsel£  Either  he  is  too 
perfect  to  have  any  character  at  all,  or  else  his  character 
evaporates  in  the  very  abundance  of  the  details  about  it,  which 
one  real  appearance  of  the  man  would  make  unnecess^.  It 
is  his  province  to  help  his  fellow-creatures,  we  are  told;  and  he 
does  help  Hans  Meyrick  in  the  rather  humiliating  way  of 
relinquishing  the  competition  for  a  scholarship  which  he  could 
haye  won  over  h»  frLd'e  head  had  he  not  withdrawn  from 
the  conflict ;  a  kind  of  benefit  which  few  young  men  would 
receive  with  the  gratitude  it  no  doubt  merits.  As  for  his  help 
of  Gwendolen,  it  begins  by  an  imwarrantable  interference, 
as  we  have  seen — the  redeeming  and  return  of  her  neckfaioe, 
an  intrusion  upon  her  privacy,  and  presumptuous  judgment  of 
her  motives,  such  as  was  more  likely,  we  think,  to  sting  her  pride 
and  rouse  her  wrath  than  to  have  the  entirely  contrary  effect 
produced.  And  when,  contrary  to  all  the  antecedents  of  her 
character,  Gwendolen  throws  herself  at  his  feet,  so  to  speak, 
or  at  least  flings  herself  helplessly  upon'  his  guidance  the 
platitudes  with  which  he  responds  to  her  are  so  heavily  vagne 
and  commonplace  that  it  is  inconceivable  how  they  could  have 
satisfied  the  judgment  of  the  author.  This  is  sukely  not  the 
way  in  which  a  generous  and  gifted  man  would  be  likely  to 
respond  to  the  beautiful  young  woman  who  commits  herself  in 
touching  if  dangerous  abandon  to  his  spiritual  guidance. 

' ''  I  want  to  say  Bomething,  and  I  can't  stay  long,**  said  Gwendolen, 
speaking  quickly,  in  a  subdued  tone.  .  .  .  "I  want  to  tell  joa 
that  it  is  really  so.  I  can't  help  feeling  remoTse  for  having  inpued 
others.  .  .  •  And  I  can't  alter  it.  I  am  punished,  but  I  can't 
alter  it.  You  said  I  oould  do  noany  things.  Tell  me  again.  What 
should  you  do  ?     What  should  you  feel  i£  you  were  in  my  place  7  " 

'  The  hurried  directness  with  which  she  spoke,  the  absence  of  all  her 
little  airs,  as  if  she  were  only  concerned  to  use  the  time  in  getting  an 
answer  that  would  guide  her,  made  her  appeal  unspeakably  touching. 

*  Deronda  said,  "  I  shotdd  feel  somediing  of  what  you  feel — deep 


sorrow." 


* "  But  what  would  you  try  to  do  ?  "  said  Gwendolen,  with  uigent 
quickness. 

' "  Order  my  life  so  as  to  make  any  possible  amends,  and  keep  away 
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from  doing  a&j  Borfe  of  injmy  again/'  said  Deronda,  catddng  her  sense 
that  the  time  for  speech  was  brief. 

'  '^  But  I  can't !  I  can't !  I  must  go  on,"  said  Gwendolen,  in  a 
passionate  loud  whisper.  '*  I  have  thrust  out  others.  I  have  made 
my  gain  out  of  their  loss — tried  to  make  it — ^tried.  And  I  must  go  on* 
I  can't  alter  it" 

*  It  was  impossible  to  answer  thia  instantaneoucdj.  Her  words  had 
confirmed  his  conjecture,  and  the  situation  of  all  concerned  rose  in 
swift  images  before  him.  .  .  .  But  as  soon  as  he  could  he  answered, 
taking  up  her  last  words : — 

^  '^  That  is  the  bitterest  of  all — to  wear  the  yoke  of  our  own  wrong- 
doing. But  if  you  submitted  to  that,  as  men  submit  to  maiming,  or  a 
lifelong  incurable  disease,  and  made  the  unalterable  wrong  a  reason 
for  more  effort  towards  a  good,  that  maj  do  something  to  counterbalance 
the  evil.  One  who  has  committed  irremediable  errors  may  be 
scourged  by  that  consciousness  into  a  higher  course  than  is  common. 
There  are  many  examples.  Feeling  what  it  is  to  have  spoiled  one  life 
may  well  make  us  long  to  save  other  lives  from  being  spoiled." 

'  '^  But  you  have  not  wronged  any  one,  or  spoiled  their  lives,"  said 
Gwendolen  hastily.     '^  It  is  only  others  who  have  wronged  yo»." 

*  Deronda  coloured  slightly^  but  said  immediately,  "  I  suppose  our 
keen  feeling  for  ourselves  might  end  in  a  keen  feeling  for  others,  if 
when  we  are  suffering  acutely  we  were  to  consider  that  others  go 
through  the  same  sharp  experience.  That  is  a  sort  of  remorse  before 
commisfiion.     Can't  you  understand  that  ?  " 

' ''  I  think  I  do  now,"  said  Gwendolen.  '*  But  ypu  are  right.  I  am 
selfish.  I  have  never  thought  much  of  anyone's  feelings  exoept  my 
mother's.  I  have  not  been  fond  of  people.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  "  she 
added  more  quickly.  '*  I  must  get  up  in  the  morning  and  do  what 
everyone  else  does.  It  is  all  like  a  dance  set  beforehand.  I  seem  to 
see  all  that  can  be,  and  I  am  tired  and  sick  of  it.  And  the  world  in 
all  canfusiQn  to  me  " — she  made  a  gesture  of  dii^ust.  '^  You  say  I  am 
ignorant.  But  what  is  the  good  of  trying  to  know  more  unless  \]Sd 
were  worth  more  ?  " 

<  '<  This  good,"  said  Deronda,  promptly,'with  a  touch  of  indignant 
severity  which  he  was  inclined  to  encourage  as  his  own  safeguard ;  '^  life 
woald  be  worth  more  to  you ;  some  real  knowledge  woi2d  give  you 
an  interest  in.  the  world  beyond  the  small  drama  of  personal  desires. 
It  is  the  curse  of  your  life — forgive  me — of  so  many  lives,  that  all 
passion  is  spent  in  that  narrow  round,  for  want  of  ideas  and  sympathies 
to  make  a  larger  home  for  it.  Is  there  any  single  occupation  of  mind 
that  you  care  about  with  passionate  delight  or  even  independent 
interest  ?  " 

'  Deronda  paused,  but  Gwendolen,  looking  startled  and  thrilled  as  by 
an  electric  shock,  said  nothing ;  and  he  went  on  more  insistently : — 

'  '*  I  take  what  you  said  of  music  for  a  small  example — ^it  answers 
for  all  larger  things  :  you  will  not  cultivate  it  for  the  sake  of  a  private 
joy  in  it.  What  sort  of  earth  or  heaven  would  hold  any  spiritual 
wealth  in  it  for  souls  pauperised  by  inaction  ?  If  our  firmament  has 
no  stimulus  for  our  attention  and  awe,  I  don't  see  how  heaven  would 
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have  it  We  should  stamp  every  possible  world  wiih  the  flatnefls  of 
our  own  inanity,  which  is  necessarily  impious  without  faith  or  fellow- 
ship. The  refuge  you  are  needing  from  personal  trouble  is  the  higher, 
the  religious  life  which  holds  an  enthusiasm  for  something  more  than 
our  own  appetites  and  vanities.  The  few  may  find  themselves  in  it 
simply  by  an  elevation  of  feeling ;  but  for  us  wno  have  to  struggle  for 
our  wisdom,  the  higher  life  must  be  a  region  in  which  the  affections 
are  clad  with  knowledge.*' 

*•  The  half-indignant  remonstrance  that  vibrated  in  Deronda's  voice 
came,  as  often  happens,  from  the  habit  of  inward  argument  with 
himself  rather  than  from  severity  towards  Gwendolen ;  but  it  had  a 
more  beneficent  effect  on  her  than  any  sootbiogs.  Nothing  is  feebler 
than  the  indolent  rebellion  of  complaint,  and  to  be  roused  into  self- 
judgment  is  comparative  activity.  For  the  moment  she  felt  like  a 
shaken  child — shaken  out  of  its  wailings  into  awe — and  she  said 
humbly,  "  I  will  try— I  will  think." 

^  They  both  stood  silent  for  a  moment  as  if  some  third  presence  had 
arrested  them,  for  Deronda,  too,  was  under  that  sense  of  pressure  which 
is  apt  to  come  where  our  own  winged  words  seem  to  be  hovering  round 
us,  till  Gwendolen  b^;an  again : — 

*•  '<  You  said  affection  was  the  best  thing,  and  I  have  hardly  any— 
none  about  me.  .  .  .  What  I  used  not  to  like  I  long  for  now. 
I  think  I  am  almost  getting  fond  of  the  old  things  now  that  they  are 
•gone "  Her  lip  trembled. 

' "  Take  the  present  suffering  as  a  painful  letting  in  of  light,*'  said 
Deronda,  more  gently.  '*  You  are  conscious  of  more  beyond  the  round 
'Of  your  own  inclinations — ^you  know  more  of  the  way  in  which  your 
iife  presses  on  others  and  their  life  on  yours.  I  don't  think  jou 
« could  have  escaped  this  painful  process  in  some  form  or  other." 

'  *'  But  it  is  a  very  cruel  form,"  said  Gwendolen,  beating  her  foot  on 
^the  ground  with  returning  agitation.  "  I  am  frightened  at  everything. 
I  am  frightened  at  myself.  When  my  blood  is  fired  I  can  do  daring 
iJiings — take  any  leap ;  but  that  makes  me  frightened  at  myself."  She 
was  looking  at  nothing  outside  her ;  but  her  eyes  were  directed  towards 
the  window,  away  from  Deronda,  who  with  quick  comprehension 
said : — 

< «  Turn  your  fear  into  a  safeguard.  Keep  your  dread  fixed  cm  the 
idea  of  increasing  that  remorse  which  is  so  bitter  to  you.  Fixed 
^meditation  may  do  a  great  deal  towards  defining  our  longing  or  our 
dread.  We  are  not  always  in  a  state  of  strong  emotion,  and  when  we 
are  calm  we  can  use  our  memories  and  gradually  change  the  bias  of 
our  fear  as  we  do  of  our  tastes.  Take  your  fear  as  a  s&ieguard.  It  is 
like  quickness  of  hearing.  It  may  make  consequences  poaaionatelj 
present  to  you.  Try  to  take  hold  of  your  sensibility  and  use  it  as  if 
it  were  a  faculty  like  vision."  Deronda  uttered  every  sentence  more 
xirgently  :  he  felt  as  if  he  were  seizing  a  &int  chance  of  rescuing  her 
from  some  indefinite  danger. 

*■ "  Yes,  I  know :  I  understand  what  you  mean,"  said  Gwendolen, 
in  a  loud  whisper,  not  turning  her  eyes,  but  lifting  up  her  small  gloved 
hand  and  waving  it  in  deprecation  of  the  notion  that  it  was  easy  to 
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obey  that  advice.  "  But  if  feelings  arose — there  are  some  feelings — 
hatred  and  anger — ^how  can  I  be  good  vrhen  they  keep  rising  7  And 
if  there  came  a  moment  when  I  felt  slighted  aod  conld  bear  it  no 

longer .'*     She  broke  off,  and  with  agitated  lips  looked  at  Deronda ; 

but  the  expression  on  his  face  pierced  her  with  an  entirely  new 
feeling.  He  was  imder  the  baffling  difficulty  of  discerning  that  what 
he  had  been  urging  on  her  was  thrown  into  the  pallid  distance  of  mere 
thought  before  the  outburst  of  her  habitual  emotion.  It  was  as  if  he 
saw  her  drowning  while  his  limbs  were  bound.  The '  painful  com- 
passion which  was  spread  over  his  features  as  he  watched  her,  affected 
her  with  a  compunction  unlike  any  she  had  felt  before,  and  in  a 
changed  imploring  tone  she  said — "  I  am  grieving  you — I  am  ungrate- 
ful" ' 

This  termination  to  a  singular  scene  is  quite  curious  in  its 
mingled  success  and  failure.  The  author  has  too  much  genius 
not  to  perceive  what  a  world  beyond  her  hero's  philosophical 
and  somewhat  complacent  exhortations^  which  are  vague  as  his 
own  beings  are  the  passionate  misery  and  temptation  of  Gwen- 
dolen ;  but^  strangely  enough^  she  has  (apparently)  too  much 
respect  for  the  position  of  -authority  she  has  herself  conferred 
upon  him  to  make  Deronda  capable  of  perceiving  this^  except 
by  the  momentary  sense  of  ^  baffling  difficulty  '  thus  indicated. 
^  he  proses  dully  on^  shut  fast  in  his  intellectual  armour,  with 
only  '  pained  compassion '  to  give  to  the  penitent  whose  real 
troubles  are  infinitely  beyond  and  above  his  moral  platitudes. 
The  author  cannot  but  allow  us  to  perceive,  by  a  sudden  flash, 
that  she  knows  how  poor  these  wretched  dogmatisms  are — 
but  this  does  not  disturb  her  steady  maintenance  of  her  hero's 
superiority  through  all. 

This  is  bad  enough,  but  still  worse  is  his  response  to  Gwen- 
dolen's misery  in  the  scene  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
when  she  chooses  him  as  the  confidant  of  her  confession  about 
her  husband's  death.  Here  the  behaviour  of  the  perfect  man 
can  be  characterised  as  nothing  better  than  feeble  and  cowardly. 
He  has  sufficient  perception  to  gather  even  from  her  confused 
self-accusations  that  the  momentary  hesitation,  which  appears 
a  crime  to  her  excited  fancy,  could  have  had  no  real  effect 
one  way  or  another.  Yet  he  does  not  soothe  and  comfort  the 
excited  creature  by  simply  telling  her  so,  but  rather  keeps  up 
and  encourages  her  excitement  and  remorse  for  moral  purposes, 
to  '  do  her  good.'  Oddly  enough,  all  reference  to  Gwendolen's 
fantastic  remorse  is  over  with  this  scene.  She  seems  herself  to 
forget  it,  merging  the  pain  which  arises  from  this  mad  notion 
in  the  more  rational,  if  less  legitimate,  distress  which  she  feels 
at  losing  her  mentor,  the  jnan  whom  she  had  selected  as  the 
keeper  of  her  conscience.     When  we  have  made  up  our  minds 
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to  her  abject  deyotion^  we  maj  admit  that  there  is  both' power 
and  beauty  in  the  scene  of  their  parting.  Several  painful 
interviews  have  taken  place  between  them — she,  a  newly 
made  widow — ^he^  a  newly  betrothed  man ;  during  which,  more 
enlightened  as  to  the  nature  of  her  regard  for  him  than  she 
herself  is,  Deronda  has  not  dared  to  teU  her  of  his  approach- 
ing  marriage.  At  last  the  moment  comes  when  this  can  be 
delayed  no  longer.  He  has  told  her  that  he  is  going  to  tlie 
East ;  and  this  is  hard  enough. 

'  Gwendolen's  lip  began  to  tremble.  '^  But  jou  will  come  back/*  she 
said,  tasting  her  own  tears  as  they  fell  before  she  thought  of  drying 
them. 

^  Deronda  could  not  sit  still.  He  rose,  grasping  his  coat  collar,  and 
went  to  prop  himself  up  against  a  comer  of  the  mantelpiece,  at  a 
different  angle  from  her  face.  But  when  she  had  pressed  her  handker- 
chief against  her  cheeks,  she  turned  and  looked  up  at  him,  awaiting  an 
answer. 

***If  Ilive,"  said  Deronda;   "some  time "     There  was  along 

silence  between  them.  The  world  seemed  getting  larger  round  poor 
Gwendolen,  and  she  more  solitary  and  helpless  in  the  midst  The 
thought  that  he  might  come  back  after  going  to  the  East  sank  before 
the  bewildering  vision  of  those  wide- stretching  purposes  in  which  she 
felt  herself  reduced  to  a  mere  speck.' 

Then  the  other  and  still  more  important  revelation  has  to  be 
made. 

'  At  length  something  occurred  to  her  that  made  her  turn  her  fiice 
to  Deronda,  and  say  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  Is  this  all  you  can  tell 
me?" 

'  The  question  was  like  a  dart  to  him.  "  The  Jew  whom  I  mentioned 
just  now,"  he  answered,  not  without  a  certain  tremor  in  his  tones  too— 
''  the  remarkable  man  who  has  greatly  influenced  mj  mind,  has  not 
perhaps  been  totally  unheard  of  by  you.  He  is  the  brother  of  Miai 
Lapidoth,  whom  you  have  often  heard  sing." 

*A  great  wave  of  remembrance  passed  through  Gwendolen,  and 
spread  as  a  deep,  painful  flush  over  face  and  neck.  It  had  come  first 
as  the  scene  of  that  morning  when  she  had  called  on  Mirah,  and  heard 
Deronda's  voice  reading,  and  been  told,  without  then  heeding  it,  that 
he  was  reading  Hebrew  with  Mirah's  brother. 

'  "  He  is  very  ill,  very  near  death  now,"  Deronda  went  on  nervonalyt 
and  then  stopped  short.  He  felt  that  he  must  wait.  Would  she  divine 
the  rest? 

' "  Did  she  tell  you  that  I  went  to  her  ?  "  said  Gwendolen,  abruptly 
looking  up  at  him. 

* "  No,"  said  Deronda;  "  I  don't  understand  you." 

'  She  turned  away  her  eyes  again,  and  sat  thinking.  Slowly  the 
colour  died  out  of  face  and  neck,  and  she  was  as  pale  as  before— wiA 
that  almost  withered  paleness  which  is  seen  after  a  painful  flush.  At 
last  she  said,  without  taming  towards  him,  in  a  low  measured  voices 
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Jia  if  she  were  only  thinking  aloud  in  pieparation  for  ftitnre  q)eech^ 
"  But  can  you  marry  ?  " 

' ''  Yes,*'  said  Deronda,  also  in  a  low  voice ;  '^  I  am  going  to  marry." 

'At  first  there  was  no  change  in  Gwendolen's  attitude:  she  only 
began  to  tremble  -visibly ;  then  ciie  looked  before  her  with  dilated  eyes; 
as  at  something  lying  in  front  of  her,  till  she  stretched  her  arms  out 
straight,  and  cried  with  a  smothered  voice,  ^'  I  said  I  should  be  for- 
saken.    I  have  been  a  cruel  woman.     And  I  am  forsaken  I  " 

'  Deronda's  anguish  was  intolerable.  He  could  not  help  himself.  He 
seized  her  outstretched  hands  and  held  them  together  and  kneeled  at 
her  feet.     She  was  the  victim  of  his  happiness. 

'  "  I  am  cruel  too  I  I  am  cruel !  "  he  repeated  with  a  sort  of  groan, 
looking  up  at  her  imploringly. 

*'  His  presence  and  touch  seemed  to  dispel  a  horrible  vision,  and  she 
met  his  upward  look  of  sorrow  with  something  like  the  return  of  con- 
sciousness afler  fainting.  Then  she  dwelt  on  it  with  that  quivering 
pathetic  movement  of  the  brow,  which  accompanies  the  revival  of  some 
tender  recollection.  The  look  of  sorrow  brought  back  what  seemed  a 
very  far-off  moment — the  first  time  she  had  ever  seen  it — in  the  library 
at  the  Abbey.  Sobs  rose,  and  great  tears  fell  fast.  Deronda  would 
not  let  her  hands  go ;  held  them  still  with  one  of  his,  and  himself 
pressed  her  handkerchief  against  her  eyes.  She  submitted  like  a  half- 
soothed  child  making  an  effort  to  speak,  which  was  hindered  by 
struggling  sobs.     At  last  she  succeeded  in  saying  brokenly — 

* "  I  said — ^I  said — it  should  be  better — better  with  me — for  having 
known  you." 

'  His  eyes,  too,  were  larger  with  tears.  She  wrested  one  of  her 
hands  firom  his,  and  returned  his  action,  pressing  his  tears  away. 

* "  We  shall  not  be  quite  parted,"  he  said ;  "  I  will  write  to  you 
always,  when  I  can,  and  you  will  answer?  " 

*  He  waited  till  she  said  in  a  whisper,  "  I  will  tiy." 

'  <'  I  shall  be  more  with  you  than  I  used  to  be,'  Deronda  said,  with 
gentle  urgency,  releasing  her  hands,  and  rising  from  his  kneeling 
position.  "  If  we  had  been  much  together  before  we  shoidd  have  felt 
oiir  differences  more,  and  seemed  to  get  further  apart.  Now  we  can 
perhaps  never  see  each  other  again.     But  our  minds  may  get  nearer." 

'  Gwendolen  said  nothing,  but  rose  too,  automatically.  Her  withered 
look  of  grief,  such  as  the  sun  oflen  shines  upon  when  the  blinds  are 
drawn  up  after  the  burial  of  life's  joy,  made  him  hate  his  own  words ; 
they  seemed  to  have  the  hardness  of  easy  consolation  in  them.  She 
felt  that  he  was  going,  and  that  nothing  could  hinder  it.  The  sense  of 
it  was  like  a  dreadful  whisper  in  her  ear,  which  dulled  all  other  con- 
sciousness :  and  she  had  not  known  that  she  was  rising.  Deronda 
could  not  speak  again.  He  thought  that  they  must  part  in  silence,  but 
it  was  difficult  to  move  towards  the  parting  till  she  looked  at  him  with 
a  sort  of  intention  in  her  eyes  which  helped  him.  He  advanced  to 
put  out  his  hand  silently,  and  when  she  had  placed  hers  within  it,  she 
said  what  her  mind  had  been  labouring  with.  "  You  have  been  very 
good  to  me.     I  have  deserved  nothing.     I  will  try — try  to  live.     I 
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shall  think  of  jou.  What  good  have  I  been  ?  Only  harm !  Don't 
let  me  harm  you.    It  shall  be  the  better  for  me " 

'  She  could  not  finish.  It  was  not  that  she  was  sobbing,  bat  that 
the  intense  effort  with  which  she  spoke  made  her  tremulous.  The 
burthen  of  that  difficult  rectitude  towards  him  was  a  weight  her  frame 
tottered  under. 

'  She  bent  forward  to  kiss  his  cheek,  and  he  kissed  hers.  Then  they 
looked  at  each  other  for  an  instant,  with  clasped  hands,  and  he  turned 
away.' 

There  is  a  certain  childishness  in  the  mutual  drying  of  each 
other's  eyes,  which  is  more  like  the  folly  of  happy  lovers  than 
the  tragical  emotion  of  two  who  are  about  to  be  parted  for 
ever ;  but  yet  this  is  a  powerful  and  pathetic  scene,  and  one 
in  which  we  feel,  after  much  doubting,  that  we  are  once  more 
face  to  face  with  George  Eliot.  The  profound  wonder  of 
repeated  failure  fills  up  the  measure  of  the  pangs  of  love  dis- 
appointed, but  Gwendolen  has  no  longer  strength  or  courage 
to  resist  it.  She  submits  to  her  woe  with  a  piteous  helpless- 
ness. Such  absolute  casting  ofif  of  all  womanly  concealment, 
all  pretence  at  indifference,  seems  half  justified  and  excused 
by  the  very  circumstances  that  make  her  clinging  to  Deronda 
unjustifiable.  She  had  no  right  to  love  him.  The  pursuit  has 
been  all  on  her  side.  Yet  the  reader  does  not  feel  disposed  to 
blame  the  unhappy  creature;  we  pardon  her  self-betrayal 
because  her  affection  has  been  from  the  beginning  so  fantastic 
and  vain.  We.  are  not  so  sure,  however,  that  we  pardon 
Deronda  for  his  consent  to  the  fact  of  her  disappointment 
without  any  attempt  to  veil  it  over,  even  from  herself,  such  as 
would,  we  think,  have  been  the  first  thought  of  a  man  of 
delicate  feeling  and  noble  heart. 

We  have  kept  entirely  to  the  story  of  Gwendolen  and  her 
relations  with  the  hero,  though  half  the  book  is  occupied  with  a 
different  subject,  and  one  which,  no  doubt,  has  given  the  author 
much  more  trouble,  and  has  been  intended  as  an  entirely 
original  feature  in  the  work.  We  have  not  yet  heard,  how- 
ever, of  any  reader  who  has  responded  warmly  to  this  special 
claim  upon  his  interest.  The  whole  Jewish  part  of  the  story 
is  feeble  and  laboured.  Mirah  is  the  most  trifling  of  angelic 
heroines,  bepraised  by  the  author,  and  a  little  chorus  of 
admirers,  till  her  tame  sweetness  becomes  positively  objection- 
able ;  and  the  hectic  figure  of  Mordecai,  the  visionary 
prophet-Jew,  is  as  much  an  absolute  failure  as  anything 
produced  by  the  hand  of  genius  can  be.  It  is  painful  to  say 
so  much  of  a  fiction  so  elaborate  and  which  has  cost  a  great 
artist  so  much,  yet  which  is  so  farfetched  and  tedious.     Our 
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best  feeling  in  respect  to  it  is  that  uncomfortable  one  which 
we  sometimes  feel  m  regard  to  a  great  preacher  who  has  dis- 
appointed our.  expectations,  when  we  are  painfully  aware  of 
our  own  restlessness,  and  that  of  all  around  us,  and  feel  that 
the  stir  of  suppressed  movement,  the  coughs  and  shufflings, 
must  have  betrayed  to  him  too  the  discouraging  fact  that  he 
has  failed  to  secure  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  We  cannot 
but  believe  that  this  impression  was  in  George  Eliot's  mind, 
as  she  wrote — that  she  had  lost  hold  of  her  audience,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  prick  them  back  again  by  goads  of  philosophy, 
by  elaborate  descriptions,  by  big  words,  and  those  ponderous 
sentences  which  '  will  not  construe.'  Mordecai  is  never  pre- 
sented to  us  without  evident  marks  of  this  anxiety  that  we 
should  be  struck  by  him — which  we  are  not,  and  have  no 
inclination  to  be,  and  which  even  the  author  feels  we  are  not^ 
showing  it  by  an  uneasy  increase  in  all  her  endeavours.  The 
saving  of  Mirah  from  suicide  is  very  sweetly  told,  though  we 
fail  to  share  in  the  enthusiasm  which  she  and  her  very  con- 
ventional story  awaken  in  the  bosom  of  Deronda  and  of  hi& 
friends ;  and  his  first  searches  among  the  Jews  for  the  relations 
of  the  exquisite  creature  he  has  fished  out  of  the  river,  tremble, 
now  and  then,  upon  the  borders  of  the  absurd,  notwithstanding 
the  elaboration  of  the  pursuit,  and  all  the  fastidious  shrinkinga 
of  the  hero  from  the  greasy  family  circle  which  may  be  await- 
ing the  girl  in  whom  he  is  so  deeply  interested.  The  reader, 
however,  is  more  quick-witted  than  Deronda,  and  sees  from  the 
first  that  he  too  must  have  something  to  do  with  the  mysterioua 
people  who  are  so  instantly  attracted  by  him.  The  question 
of  race  is  evidently  a  favourite  one  with  George  Eliot ;  and 
the  story  of  Deronda  is  but  another  and  happier  version 
of  the  theme  of  the  *  Spanish  Gypsy,'  corrected  by  further 
thought  and  cooler  reason.  The  heroine  of  that  poem  throws 
over  love,  home,  all  the  traditions  in  which  she  has  been 
bred,  all  the  habits  and  surroundings  of  her  life,  at  the  first 
call  of  the  gypsy  leader  who  calls  himself  her  father,  every 
conscious  principle  and  a£fection  of  her  life  giving  way  before 
the  mysterious  impulse  of  race.  Deronda  does  not  do  so  much 
as  this.  He  is  elaborately  prepared  for  the  very  melodramatic 
I'evelation  of  his  real  parentage,  and  has  already  fixed  both  love 
and  friendship  upon  members  of  the  Jewish  race ;  so  that  hia 
absorption  into  that  people  becomes  less  difiScult  to  believe  in, 
and  his  romantic  sentimental  departure  for  the  East  to  re-* 
organise  the  Jewish  nation  is  a  little  subdued  out  of  those 
heights  of  ridicule  which  we  fear  would  have  fallen  sharply 
upon  any  other  hero  of  fiction  who  had  taken  up  this  some- 
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what'  yifiioiiary  project.  But  all  the  author's  attempts  to 
interest  us  in  her  new  friends  have^  we  fear,  failed  completely, 
and  that  not^  we  are  bound  to  say,  out  of  prejudice  on  oar 
part.  The  consumptive  vehemence  of  Mordecai  has  but  one 
or  two  gleams  of  interest,  and  these  chiefly  arise  from  bis 
connexion  with  the  humble  family  of  Cohens,  vulgar  Jews  of 
the  common  type,  who  alone,  and  not  the  solemn  personages 
that  are  intended  to  call  forth  much  loftier  feeling,  awaken 
any  real  interest  in  us.  The  Cohens,  however,  and  especially 
little  Jacob,  in  whom  George  Eliot  has  whimsically  embodied 
all  the  qualities  that  popular  prejudice  assigns  to  the  race,  witli 
a  delicate  and  tender  humour  for  which  we  are  grateful  to  her, 
and  with  all  that  exquisite  insight  into  childhood  and  sympathy 
with  it,  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  special  gifts  of  great 
genius — ^make  a  pleasant  picture.  Jacob,  indeed,  is  the  <Hily 
thoroughly  de%htful  Jew  in  the  whole  group,  more  interesting 
by  far  than  Mordecai,  more  captivating  than  Mirah,  who  is 
little  more  than  the  ordinary  ingenue  of-  fiction,  notwithstand- 
ing all  her  experiences.  The  princess,  who  is  Deronda's 
mother,  and  who  is,  we  suppose,  intended  to  represent  the 
unbelieving  and  worldly  side  of  the  Jewish  character,  is  a 
mere  tragedy  queen,  and  as  nearly  absurd  with  her  theatrical 
gestures  and  addresses  as  it  is  possible  for  George  Eliot  to  be 
— a  great  deal  more  nearly  absurd  indeed  than  we  at  all  like 
George  Eliot  to  appear. 

All  this  is  very  painftil  to  say,  for  it  is  a  disturbance  of  the 
sentiments  which  we  have  ourselves  shared  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  English  public ;  but  there  is  a  time  when  dissent  must  find 
voice,  and  when  it  is  well  both  for  the  public  and  the  magician 
who  sways  it  that  a  frank  opinion  should  be  expressed  without 
fear  or  favour,  especially  at  a  moment  when  the  public  and 
its  guides  have  alike  grown  timid,  and  everybody  hesitates 
to   say  what  most  people  think.      'Nobody  except    George 

'  Eliot  could   have   written  it,   but  ,'  has   become  Ae 

formula  with  which  even  the  boldest  preface  their  faltering 
disapproval.  Surely  this  is  a  dangerous  state  of  affiurs. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  true  that  only  George  Eliot  could 
have  written  this  book,  but  George  Eliot  fooled  and  flattered, 
led  to  believe  that  her  sayings  are  valuable  as  those  of  any 
sage,  that  her  reflections  are  wiser  than  those  of  Solomon,  that 
even  the  headings  of  her  chapters  are  objects  of  adoration  to  a 
throng  of  readers  on  their  knees.  Genius  has  little  safe- 
guard against  the  intoxicating  philtres  of  adulation.  The 
satisfaction  which  the  artist  must  have   in  work  which  he 
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knows  to  be  wortky  has  its  attending  weakness^  and  he  maj 
be  easily  deluded  into  believing  the  imoecile  plaudits  which  are 
not  content  with  less  than  divinity  for  their  idol.  Our  heart 
fails  when  we  remember  the  evidences  of  labour  on  every  one 
of  those  pages  over  which  tve  have  passed  with  •  feeling  of 
disappointment — labour  which  touches  our  feelings  while  it 
wounds  our  taste  and  offends  our  judgment.  Here  is  no  care- 
lessness, no  presumption  upon  the  favour  of  the  reader^  but  a 
laborious  conscientiousness^  an  anxious  virtue  which  is  more 
fatal  than  any  levity  can  be.  The  mark  of  the  hammer  is 
upon  every  sentence,  and  there  is  a  strain  after  deep  views. 
oC  ^udjds,  original  treataent,  which  is  at  once  Effecting 
and  pamful.  How  much  more  truly  great  was  the  broad  and 
noble  expanse^  the  spontaneous  eloquence^  the  simple  insight 
of  ^  Adam  Bede/  and  ^  Silas  Mamer ' !  It  is  our  fault  who 
have  done  everything  a  country  could  do  to  spoil  a  great 
genius  by  foolish  flattery  and  indiscriminate  worship^  unpa- 
ralleled by  anything  this  generation  at  least  has  seen.  Would 
to  heaven  that  we  had  made  our  favourite  careless^  stimulated 
her  to  play  with  the  admiration  of  which  she  was  the  object, 
and  balk  it  by  that  lighthearted  sport  of  self-mockery  in 
which  genius  takes  refuge  now  and  then  from  its  own  fame  I 
But  George  Eliot  is  not  of  the  temperament  which  can  thus 
escape,  and  her  response  to  our  devotion  is  «olemn  as  that  of 
a  serious  goddess,  who  will  not  let  us  sing  praises  in  vain,  but 
will  strain  all  her  divine  powers  to  requite  us  and  give  us  a 
more  and  more  worthy  recompense.  Not  hers  the  lighter 
soul  that  presumes  upon  favours  past — rather  she  will  strain 
-  every  faculty  ever  further  and  further,  at  once  to  reward  that 
favour,  and  to  go  beyond  it  to  new  and  higher  fame. 

Nothing  can  be  loftier  in  morals  than  this  attempt,  but  we 
cannot  but  feel  it  is  unfortunate  in  practice.  In  the  same 
way  did  not  Turner  strain  his  faculty  of  colour,  anxiously 
aspiring  to  more  and  more  forcible  effects  ?  It  is  rash  to  give 
forth  any  theory  as  to  the  best  way  of  exercising  the  greater 
faculties  of  art,  since  great  artists  are  very  individual,  and 
take  each  their  own  way  of  working,  in  profound  indifference 
to  our  theories.  Yet  there  is  a  grace  in  the  spontaneous,  in 
the  easy  play  of  great  powers,  in  that  beneficent  humility  of 
everyday  work  which  is  done  for  love,  or  for  honest  need, 
without  any  immediate  thought  of  fame.  So  we  believe 
devoutly,  Shakspeare  worked,  but  faintly  conscious  if  at  all 
that  he  was  of  ail  poets  the  prince  and  easy  sovereign;  nor 
have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  his  generation  was  at  all 
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aware  how  infinite  was  the  distance  between  him  and  tibe 
other  poets  of  his  time^  who  thought  most  likely  mnch  more 
highly  of  themselves.  A  little  of  this  element  of  unconscious- 
ness IS,  we  believe,  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  creative  eenins. 
Most  writers,  even  when  they  have  more  or  less  gauged  their 
own  powers,  and  secured  a  certain  following  in  the  world,  are 
yet  kept  from  the  temptations  of  supreme  success  by  some 
convenient  Mordecai,  some  usefiil  little  knot  of  scoffers  in  the 
gate,  who  keep  them  down  for  their  good.  But  Greorge 
Eliot  has  had  no  Mordecai.  The  spontaneousness,  the  un- 
consciousness, has  been  made  almost  impossible  to  her,  and 
hence  the  severe  excess  of  labour,  the  zeal  and  fervour  of 
elaboration,  over  which  we  mourn.  In  earlier  days  she  would 
have  described  Deronda  indeed — having  been  always,  to  our 
thinking,  a  little  too  fond  of  description,  called  by  enthusiasts 
analysis — but  she  would  have  put  him  into  action,  and  breathed 
life  into  his  nostrils.  There  are  indications,  however,  in  the 
present  work  that  art,  high  art,  has  grown  more  to  her  than 
nature,  and  that  man  has  become  a  creature  to  be  analysed 
rather  than  a  being  primarily  made  for  life. 


Abt.  VII. — PrSlemes  de  Morale  Sociale,  Par  M.  Cabo,  de 
1' Academic  Fran9aise.  '  La  Morale  Ind^pendante.'  '  Les 
'  Theories  contempondnes  sur  le  Droit  naturel.'  *  Le  Droit 
'  de  Punir.'  *  Le  ProgrSs  social.'  *  La  Destin^e  Humaine, 
*  d'aprfes  les  nouvelles  €coles  scientifiques.'     Paris  :  1876. 

Tt  is  not  uncommon  for  practical  men  to  despise  the  power  of 
ideas.  Novelties  of  thought  are  regarded  as  the  imagma- 
tions  of  clever  men  rather  than  as  new  forces  launched  into  the 
world.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  is  ideas  which 
govern  the  world,  and  that  any  change  in  the  higher  tides  of 
thought  soon  begins  to  tell  upon  the  Unes  of  practical  life,  and 
to  mould  them  anew  into  changed  forms.  The  ways  of  the 
world  and  the  old  modes  of  morality  and  religion  seem  fixed 
from  the  ordinary  point  of  view — and  happily  there  is  a  power- 
ful conservatism  in  all  social  conventions — yet,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  most  practical  relations  of  human  existence  are 
undergoing  sure  if  fitful  modification,  as  the  scope  of  men » 
thoughts  alter  in  the  higher  regions  of  philosophical  inquiry. 
This  is  the  revenge  which  philosophy  takes  for  its  neglect  by 
the  common  mind.  By-and-by  it  changes  the  common  mind 
to  its  own  likeness.     Ideas  at  first  received  with  suspicion  or 
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«Yen  derision  gradually  gain  ascendency  and  gravitate  down- 
wards from  the  higher  to  the  lower  levels  of  thought  till  they 
begin  to  direct  and  colour  all  the  currents  of  life.  Opinions 
wmch  seemed  mere  speculative  abstractions  in  an  abstruse 
gnise  are  found  moving  the  world  in  a  new  pathway,  and  often 
changing  its  most  fammar  habits.  Mere  eccentricity  of  opinion 
passes  away ;  but  the  power  of  thought  always  tells  in  the 
end. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  that  our  own  time  is  one 
in  which  not  merely  new  fancies  but  new  thoughts  are  very 
active.  The  former  will  vanish  and  be  forgotten,  but  the  latter 
are  evidently  graving  themselves  deeply  into  the  consciousness 
of  the  time,  and  working  changes  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  society.  Especially  are  these  changes  conspicuous  in  the 
modem  attitude  towards  religion.  The  old  idea  of  religion 
was  in  the  main  that  of  authoritative  dogma  elaborately  defin- 
ing the  unseen  worid  and  its  bearings  upon  the  present  world. 
Certain  definite  notions  of  God  and  of  the  Future,  and  of  the 
infallible  character  of  certain  books  which  announced  or  con- 
tained the  revelation  of  these  notions,  were  generally  accepted 
and  acted  upon.  And  even  those  who  disputed  the  validity  of 
such  notions,  like  the  Deists  of  last  century,  taught  or  held  for 
the  most  part  certain  definite  notions  of  their  own  which  they 
were  prepared  to  substitute  for  the  established  and  commonly 
accepted  religion.  They  proclaimed  a  religion  so  far  resting 
on  the  same  principles  as  that  which  they  opposed,  however 
abbreviated  in  its  substance.  If  they  denied  the  especial 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  such  as  the  Trinity  and  the  Atone- 
ment and  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Biblicid  books^  they  yet 
believed  in  God  as  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  worlds 
and  that  the  Divine  will  as  discovered  in  nature  and  providence 
was  a  rule  for  His  intelligent  creatures.  In  short,  tiie  funda- 
mental ideas  of  a  Divine  Author  of  Nature  and  of  a  Divine 
Providence  of  man  still  survived ;  and  Butler,  as  is  well  known, 
constructed  his  famous  work,  *  The  Analogy  of  Religion  to 
*  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature^'  on  the  recegnition  of 
these  ideas  and  the  argumentative  consequences  which  he 
supposed  that  they  involved  in  favour  of  Christianity. 

But  the  modem  spirit  of  negation  has  advanced  far  beyond 
the  stage  of  last  century.  Characteristically  it  is  a  different 
spirit,  and  the  difference  perhaps  cannot  be  better  expressed 
than  by  the  use  of  the  word  which  it  has  become  common 
to  apply  to  it,  viz.  Agnosticism.  Beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
present  life  and  its  varied  experiences,  nothing  is  recognised  as 
known  or  surely  existing.     The  cluster  of  experiences  which 
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make  up  life  in  its  higher  as  well  as  its  lower  momentBi  is 
taken  as  fact  or  an  accumulation  of  facts  to  be  analysed, 
classified^  and  co-ordinated ;  but  the  old  inferences  drawn  fioa 
these  facts  of  a  higher  sphere  of  existence  in  relation  to  which 
the  facts  were  supposed  to  be  alone  intelligible  are  repndisted 
as  unauthorised.  Dogmas  transcending  experience  and  aiming 
to  define  for  us  the  unseen  world  are  represented  as  mere 
guesses  or  conjectures^  plausible  or  otherwise,  but  whoOy  in- 
capable of  yerification  m  the  well-known  phrase  of  modern 
scientific  nomenclature.  This  mode  of  thought  is  now  so 
common  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  examples  of  it  It 
is,  as  it  is  said, '  in  the  idr.'  AIL  that  belongs  to  tlie  order  of 
experience  is  fully  admitted.  All  beyond  is  rejected  or  ignored. 
If  a  religion  can  be  made  out  of  the  facts  of  experience,  good 
and  well.  Let  it  be  admitted  also.  But  no  words  of  ridioak 
are  too  strong  for  a  religion  founded  upon  the  (dd  metaphy- 
sical ideas  of  a  Personal  God  or  of  soul  as.  distinot  from  iti 
manifestations  in  the  present  world.  This  is  the  general  and 
most  characteristic  idea  lying  at  the  root  of  modem  imbelie£ 
But  the  idea  takes  many  forms ;  some  of  them  highly  dog^ 
matical  in  their  negation.  While  what  is  called  '  experience' 
is  the  standpoint  of  all,  some  content  themselves  vridi  sunply 
announcing  this  and  leave  religion  aside  altogether.  Otlun 
are  not  satisfied  till  they  have  turned  their  doctrines  of  expe- 
rience into  a  new  religion.  And  here,  jBgain,  there  is  t 
marked  distinction  betwixt  those  who  set  out  from  a  ooimicil 
and  others  who  set  out  from  a  specially  human  baiaia  of  expe- 
rience ;  betwixt  those,  in  short,  who  specially  call  themselves 
Positivists  and  those  who,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  may  be 
called  Moralists. 

The  purely  scientific  position  which  leaves  religion  alone 
seems  the  most  consistent  of  these  modem  negations.  There 
is,  we  are  told,  an  ascertainable  cosmical  order  verifiable  by 
science;  and  our  business  is  to  be  satisfied  with  this  order* 

*  Why  trouble  ourselves  about  matters  of  which,  however  im- 

*  portant  they  may  be,  we  do  know  nothing  and  can  know 
^  nothing  ?  .  .  .  With  a  view  to  our  duty  in  this  life,  it  is  ne* 
'  cessary  to  be  possessed  of  only  two  beliefs :  the  first,  that  the 
'  order  of  nature  is  ascertainable  by  our  faculties  to  an  extent 
'  which  is  practicallv  unlimited ;  the  second,  that  our  volition 
^  counts  for  something  as  a  condition  of  the  course  of  events. 
'  Each  of  these  beliefs  can  be  verified  experimentally  as  often 
'  as  we  like  to  try.'  *     This  is  the  most  direct,  as  it  seems  tbe 

♦  Professor  Huxley's  Lay  Sermon  *  On  the  Physical  Basis  of  life/ 
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most  downright  and  honesty  attitude  of  the  materialiBtic 
sohooL  The  laws  of  nature  and  of  life  are  verifiable.  It  is 
our  bufiiness  to  know  them  and  to  submit  to  them»  and  further 
to  realise  that  our  own  volition  is  one  of  the  collective  elements 
of  nature^  which  it  is  our  duty  to  make  to  tell  on  the  right 
side  in  the  incessant  play  of  cosmical  law  of  which  we  are  a 
part  This  alone  is  genuine  Positivism,  unsatisfactory  aa  it  is 
to  the  advocates  of  what  is  known  as  the  Positive  Religion. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  the  only  genuine  Agnosticism.  If  the 
Agnostic  attitude  has  any  force  at  all,  it  has  an  absolute  force. 
It  shuts  up  the  door,  if  not  of  religious  sentiment,  yet  of  reli- 
gious worship  altogether.  It  is  a  mere  impertinence  of  mor- 
bid intellectualism  to  tell  man,  on  the  one  nand,  that  there  \& 
no  Being. superior  to  himself,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  his 
highest  instinct  is  that  of  worship.  If  we  believe  that  there  is 
no  God,  the  honest  thing  is  to  say  so,  and  to  be  done  with  the 
idea  of  worship  altogether.  Something  bearing  the  name  of 
religion  may  survive,  but  anything  of  the  name  of  religious 
worship  is  a  ghastly  mockery  where  the  worshipper  not  only 
offers  the  incense,  but  is  himself  the  object  to  whom  he  offers 
it  _ 

The  position  of  the  ethical  school  of  experience  is  more 
interesting,  if  not  more  consistent.  Equally  with  the  mere 
physicist  and  the  Comtist,  this  school  ignores  and  despises 
all  metaphysic ;  but  it  is  from  the  study  of  human  life  and 
conduct,  rather  than  from  the  facts  or  laws  of  the  cosmos,  that 
it  draws  its  code  -  of  experience.  It  advocates  strongly  the 
reality  of  moral  phenomena  and  the  value  and  beauty  of  all 
the  h^her- aspects  of  life.  It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  this 
school  not  to  recognise  how  far  it  rises  above  mere  materialism. 
Like  its  congeners  it  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  ultimate 
questions.  But  the  facts  of  moral  experience  are  to  it  greater 
tiian  all  other  facts.  Human  life  in  all  its  sublimities  of  emo- 
tion and  heroism  of  conduct  is  no  less  a  part  of  the  world 
than  any  of  the  lower  mechanical  laws  that  environ  and  con- 
trol this  life.  These  sublimities  may  be  nothing  more  than 
wonderful  transformations  of  mechanical  law ;  probably  they 
are  nothing  more ;  but  here  they  are  at  least,  and  they  are  to 
be  taken  into  account  no  less  than  lower  feusts.  Nay,  they  are 
the  distinctive  facts  of  humanity;  and  religion — ^the  only 
religion  of  which  man  is  rationally  capable — consists  in  their 
recognition.  It  is  not  a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  facts ;  it 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  themselves.  Of  God  Himself, 
what  He  is,  or  whether  He  is  at  all,  we  can  never  know  any- 
thing.   But  the  Divine  is  revealed  to  us  in  these  higher 
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moments  of  life.  The  Ideal,  all  the  Ideal  we  can  ever  know, 
-oonsists  in  them.  And  the  true  Atheist  is  not  the  man  who 
denies  the  existence  of  God,  but  the  reality  of  this  moral 
Ideal  revealed  in  experience.  '  Theologians  with  metaphysical 
^  heads '  make  this  Ideal  self-existent.  God  is  with  them  t 
Supreme  Person  who  claims  and  is  worthy  of  adoration.  But 
experience  knows  nothing  of  a  Supreme  Person  or  Great  Fiist 
Cause.  '  All  these  fancies  come  from  an  excessive  turn  for 
'  reasoning  and  a  neglect  of  observing  man's  actual  course  of 
'  thinking  and  way  of  using  words.'*  The  only  safety  is  in 
keeping  close  to  experience.  Metaphysic  may  be  ffood  or 
bad  in  its  own  place,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion  or 
mondity.  Rel^on  is  not  even  a  '  theory  of  life,  but  only  a 
'  mode  of  directing  it  practically.'    '  This  can  stand  on  its  own 

*  feet — ^it  has  no  need  of  theories  which  after  all  are  not  the 
^  parents  of  religion  but  its  children,  which  have  been  invented 

*  to  account  for  a  thing  that  existed  before  them,  and  can 

*  quite  well  continue  to  exist  without  them.  Reasoning  (or 
^  *^  metaphysical  reflection ")  can  do  nothing  to  increase  die 
'  reality  and  authority  of  the  experiences  from  which  religion 

*  springs ;  they  are  original  and  suffice  for  themselves.'  f 

Noming  perhaps  is  more  curious  amongst  the  diverse  phases 
of  modem  unbelief  than  the  appearance  of  this  ethical  school 
of  experience,  of  which  Matthew  Arnold  is  the  chief  repre- 
sentative amongst  ourselves,  and  which  has  been  set  forth 
with  something  of  systematic  completeness  bv  a  new  school  of 
divines  in  Holland.  The  watchword  of  both  alike,  as  of  the 
more  purely  scientific  schools,  is  ^  religion  and  morality  with- 

*  out  metaphysic'  The  importance  of  religion  is  admitted; 
the  value  of  morality  strongly  asserted.  But  metaphysic  is 
mere  moonshine,  or  at  least  is  so  vague,  shadowy,  and  contra- 
dictory in  its  principles  as  to  be  beyond  all  practical  bearing 
on  human  life.  It  contains  no  single  proposition  in  which 
all  philosophers  agree,  or  which  has  even  a  manifest  balance 
of  authority  in  its  favour.}  Beligious  authority  and  moral 
unity  must,  therefore,  be  soXight  for  in  some  other  direction— 
and  the  only  line  in  which  any  certainty  has  hitherto  been 
found  is  in  that  of  the  sciences  of  experience.  We  know 
what  we  can  experimentally  verify,  and  nothing  else. 

*  Arnold's  '  Literature  and  Dogma,*  p.  83. 

t  We  quote  this  pointed  statement  from  an  interesting  account  of 
the  ethical  theory  of  experience,  *  De  ethische  Ricbting/  of  the  mo- 
dem Dutch  school  of  divines,  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Principal 
TuUoch's  recent  Lectures  on  *  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin.' 

X  An  Agnostic's  Apology.     *  Fortnightly  Review,'  June  1,  1876. 
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There  is  no  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  thought  who 
can  fail  to  realise  how  ffrave  is  the  question  which  has  thus 
again  been  raised  on  a  deeper  and  wider  basis  than  ever  be- 
fore.    The  authority  of  rekgion  in  ahnost  every  historic  form 
has  been  the  authority  of  an  unseen  Power — a  Livipg  Will — 
capable   of  rewarding  the  good  and  punishing  the  wicked. 
Moral  unity  has  been  sought  in  the  acts  of  this  Will  made 
known   in  some  definite  law  or  revelation.      It  has   been, 
in  short,  a  Power  above  nature,  or  a  metaphysical   Power, 
ruling  in  the  realms  of  the  unseen  as  well  as  of  the  seen,  which 
has  formed  the  basis  both  of  morals  and  religion.     It  has  been 
the  awe  of  this  Power  addressing  the  human  spirit  which  has 
been  the  chief  factor  or  moving  spring  of  human  conduct.     It 
involves,  therefore,  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  of  thought 
to  banish  from  knowledge  the  idea  of  such  a  Power,  and  to 
substitute  for  it  any  mere  generalisation  of  experience,  whether 
in  the  form  of  cosmical  Law  or  of  an  ideal  and  glorified  Hu- 
manity.    We  are  aware  that  the  religious  Positivist  professes 
so  little  to  banish  this  idea,  in  his  sense  of  it,  that  he  makes  it 
the  pivot  of  his  so-called  religion.     According  to  Comte  him- 
self, '  Religion  must  in  the  first  instance  place  the  man  under 
'  the  influence  of  some  external  Power  possessed  of  superiority 
^  so  irresistible  as  to  leave  no  sort  of  uncertainty  about  it'  * 
But  this  is  merelv  one  of  those  tricks  of  devout  nomenclature 
of  which  the  positive  religion  furnishes  so  manv  examples — ^a 
piece  of  the  cast-off  clothes  of  Catholicism,  in  which  it  delists 
to  array  itself  to  the  astonishment  of  all  sane  minds.     The 
'Eternal  Power'  of  Comte  is  merely  in  his  own   peculiar 
language  *  the  full  development  of  that  primary  notion  of  sound 
*  biology — the  necessary  subordination  of  every  organism  to  the 
'  environment  in  which  it  is  placed.'    It  is  the  enthronement 
of  Circumstance,  in  short,  at  the  head  of  the  universe — some- 
thing as  unlike  the  Supreme  Will  or  Person  of  historical  religion 
as  anything  can  be.     It  is  a  mockery  at  once  mournful  and 
ludicrous  to  use  the  old  langu^e  of  religion  to  dignif;^  such 
dreams  of  an  insane  materialism.  If  there  is  no  living  Intelligence 
above  man,  the  Author  of  his  being  and  the  Guide  of  his  life, 
then  let  the  old  language  be  banished,  and  let  man  realise 
that  he  is  the  creature  of  circumstance — of  the  adaptation  of 
orj^anism  to  environment,  without  playing,  however  eloquentlpr, 
with  the  dead  words  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  putting  on  for  dis- 
play its  worn-out  garments. 

*  Comte'd '  Po:iicive  Polity,'  quoted  by  Mr.  Harriaoui  *Ck>ntenip.Bev.' 
November  1875. 
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It  is  undeniable  that  the  great  basis  both  of  religion  and 
morals  has  hitherto  been  among  historic  nations  the  reoogni- 
tion  of  some  cons<»ous  Intelligence  at  the  head  of  the  miivene, 
whose  mind  and  will^  however  made  known^  was  the  only  true 
light  of  human  thought  and  guide  of  human  conduct  The 
imaof  such  an  Intelhgence  is  a  metaphysical  idea  and  nothing 
else.  It  presupposes  a  sphere  beyond  the  physical — ^beyond  afi 
that  is  the  mere  product  of  natural  causes  of  whatever  land, 
Verifiable  or  not,  rational  or  not — this  is  the  catholic  idea  of 
God^  and  it  is  a  real  abuse  of  sense  and  language  to  use  die 
word  in  any  other  meaning. 

It  is  the  ami  of  our  modem  schools^one  and  all,to  blot  out  this 
meaning,  and  to  substitute  for  it  some  mere  generalisation  of 
facts  around  us  or  within  us — a  generalisation  which^  differing  as 
it  does  in  different  schools,  is  in  this  respect  the  same  in  all,that  it 
has  not  and  cannot  have  any  conscious  personal  relation  to  man. 
Religion,  whatever  be  its  particular  form,  is  to  be  sought  outside 
the  region  of  personal  communion  of  spirit  with  spirit;  and 
morality  is  to  be  sought  not  in  the  recognition  of  a  Higher  Will 
controlling  our  wills,  but  in  a  consensus  of  experiences  elabo* 
rated  and  organised  by  science.  It  is  confessed  tliat  a  sdentific 
system  of  morals  is  still  in  its  rudiments.  '  Exact  definitions 
'  are  not  to  be  looked  for.'  It  is  still  only  the  day  of  small 
things  in  this  difficult  region  of  inquiry.  But  the  principle 
that  science  in  the  same  sense  in  which  there  is  a  science  of 
chemistry  or  physiology  must  be  our  only  guide  also  in  morality, 
is  laid  down  without  any  hesitation.  No  distinction  of  sphere 
is  allowed  in  passing  ^om  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  the 
phen6mena  of  will.  However  refractory  these  latter  phenomena, 
they  can  only  be  considered  as  the  last  transformation  of  the 
great  natural  forces  of  light  and  heat  and  electricity,  passing 
through  the  mysterious  Invblvements  of  the  human  nervons 
system.  Conscience  merely  makes  the  last  step  in  the  upward 
evolution.  It  has  no  independent  reality,  no  distinct  laws. 
It  falls  with  all  that  depends  upon  it  under  the  empire  of  force 
which  rules  all  nature.  Freewill  vanishes  as  a  dream,  and  the 
moral  world  in  its  true  aspect  is  merely  the  last  form  and 
highest  potency  of  the  cosmical  system. 

According  to  M.  Caro,  from  whom  we  summarise  these  latter 
sentences,  a  slow  but  irresistible  change  is  proceeding  under 
the  influence  of  these  ideas.  By  a  show  of  scientific  arguments 
little  to  the  purpose,  the  human  conscience  appears  to  him 
weakened,  and  yielding  to  a  crisis  the  results  of  which  no  one 
can  foresee.  To  this  he  attributes  the  source  of  so  many 
paradoxes  which  by-and-by  come  to  be  assumed  as  acquired 
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truths.  Facts  are  elevated  to  the  height  of  principles.  Ideas 
of  might  outweigh  those  of  right.  Numbers  are  reckoned  the 
final  reason  of  things  and  onlj  organ  of  justice.  Moral  re^ 
sponsibility  is  denied^  tad  the  right  of  punishment  esteemed  a 
social  usurpation.  Religious  sanction  is  taken  away  from  dutj 
as  the  last  idolatry,  and  progress  reduced  to  a  fatal  system  of 
evolution,  interpreted  in  a  purely  industrial  sense.  Human 
destiny  is  only  the  amelioration  of  the  species.  No  other  or 
higher  prospect  awaits  man  emancipated  from  the  chimera  of 
an  unseen  world  and  a  future  spiritual  existence. 

It  is  the  aim  of  M.  Caro,  in  the  volume  before  us,  to  study, 
as  he  says,  this  invading  movement  of  physical  science  into  the 
domain  of  the  moral  sciences,  and  especially  of  social  morality; 
and  we  propose  for  a  little  space  to  follow  M.  Caro  in  his  studies. 

Our  author  first  explains  very  clearly  the  pretensions  of  a 
science  of  *  independent  morality.'  In  France,  as  with  our- 
selves, these  pretensions  are  loud-voiced.  All  novelties  of 
thought  in  our  time  there,  as  here,  are  rapidly  transferred  from 
the  schools  to  the  world.  The  crudest  guesses  of  scientific  men, 
who  in  many  of  these  guesses  show  anything  but  a  scientific 
spirit,  pass  directly  into  the  popular  lecture-room  and  the  salons 
of  society,  and  so  become  fashionable.  Many  who  ventilate 
them  really  know  nothing  about  them.  But  as  it  was  once  the 
fashion  to  be  orthodox,  so  now  it  is  the  fashion  to  be  heterodox 
and  run  into  all  sorts  of  extremes.  To  really  thoughtful  men- 
there  are  few  things  more  intolerable  than  this  modern  chatter 
of  drawing-rooms  over  the  audacities  of  an  irreverent  specula 
tion.  M.  Caro  has  evidently  suffered  from  this,  as  many  have 
done.  Hundreds,  he  says,  whose  opinions  are  of  no  scientific 
value,  have  given  a  temporary  vogue  to  the  so-called  scientific 
theory  of  morals.  The  programme  of  the  theory  is  thus  •  ex- 
pounded by  him  in  the  mouths  of  its  advocates. 

'  What  really  divides  men,  they  say,  is  the  fury  of  dogmatising  about 
objects  which  are  really  inaccessible  and  chimerical.  It  is  morality 
which  alone  can  unite  men,  but  on  one  condition,  that  it  be  emanci' 
pated  ixom  all  religious  and  metaphysical  belief.  This  alone  will  give- 
an  immovable  and  catholic  basis  of  morals — that  its  principles  be 
sought  not  in  systems,  bat  in  the  natural  conscience.  Then  Jew, 
Christian,  and  Mahomedan  will  cease  to  have  each  his  own  ideas  of 
morality,  and  to  stifie  the  voice  of  nature  under  a  host  of  religious  pre- 
judices. Ethics  separated  fi-om  all  foreign  conceptions  will  become  a 
science  in  the  same  senne  as  any  of  the  exact  or  physical  sciences. 
Once  placed  on  the  same  foundations  as  geometry,  it  will  attain  to  the 
same  definiteness.  A  Positivist,  an  Atheist,  a  Spiritualist,  notwithstand- 
ing the  divergence  of  their  philosophical  notions,  may  have  the  .same 
conception  of  right  and  duty  as  they  have  of  number  and  i^Mce.    Let 
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this  conception  be  fixed,  and  it  will  become  the  gage  of  peace  amongst 
contending  Actions.  Let  the  sphere  of  contradictions  be  abandoned, 
and  a  neutral  sphere  of  morality  common  to  all  be  recognised.  This 
will  prove  the  inviolable  sanctuary  of  conscience,  the  refuge  of  hn- 
manily  weary  of  barren  struggles,  and  eager  for  light  and  peace* 
(Pp.  10,  11.) 

The  dream  is  a  fair  one.  It  is  our  business  to  inquire  how 
far  it  is  capable  of  realisation.  Is  it  really  possible  to  establish 
an  ethical  theory  apart  from  all  metaphysical  preconception 
as  to  the  origin  and  destiny  of  man  ?     Is  there  any  complete 

;arallel  between  a  science  of  ethics  and  a  science  of  geometry? 
^his  is  the  task  to  which  M.  Caro  addresses  himself.    But 
before  entering  upon  it  he  interposes  a  digression^  with  the 
view  of  showing  more  clearly  that  the  real  novelty  of  this 
modem  doctrine  is  not  the  proposed  separation  of  morality  from 
religion^  but  of  morality  as  well  as  religion  from  metaphysic 
In  his  own  country^  as  he  thinks,  the  popularity  of  the  theory 
is  greatly  derived  from  its  supposed  anti-theological  bias. 
Any  attack  upon  the  Church  or  die  prevailing  theology  rapidly 
draws  to  itself  numerous  supporters ;  and  it  is  this  presumed 
hearing  of  the  theory  which  gives  it  in  France  its  chief  element 
of  popularity.     But  this  is  not  really  the  original  or  most  im- 
portant element  in  the  theory^  as  he  shows  at  considerable 
length.     The  attempt  to  construct  a  system  of  moral  philosophy 
apart  from  theology,  so  far  from  being  a  novelty,  has  been  b^ 
quently  made  from  the  time  of  Socrates  downwards.    Even 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  theology  seemed  to  absorb  the 
v^hole  sphere  of  knowledge  and  to  leave  no  place  for  the 
development  of  any  independent  science,  it  is  by  no  means 
rare  to  meet  with  the  most  formal  assertions  of  an  innate 
and  essential  morality.     In  grand  words,  which  recall  the 
finest  accents  of  Cicero,  Thomas   Aquinas  celebrates  that 
natural  law  of  truth  in   which  all  men  share.     And  since 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  ethics,  or  a  theory 
of  natural  virtues  and  social  relations,  has  taken  a  definite 
place  amongst  the  philosophic  sciences.     None  in  the  present 
day,  save  the  most  extreme  theological  bigots,  would  deny  the 
vaUdity  of  such  a  science.    The  essential  novelty  of  the  modern 
.school  does  not  consist  therefore  in  the  separation  of  morality 
.and  religion,  but  in  the  attempt  'to  separate  moral  science 
'  from  the  other  philosophical  sciences,  and  to  make  it  a  science 
'  by  itself,  abstracted  from  all  metaphysic  or  any  element 
'  derived  from  the  pure  reason — to  make  it,  in  short,  a  positive 
'*  science  like  geometry  or  mechanics,  and  establish  it  on  a  basis 
'*  of  pure  experience.'    This  is  the  special  note  of  the  modem 
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school.  It  proposes  to  have  done  with  all  philosophical  no  less 
than  all  religious  dogmatism^  and  no  more  to  find  the  idea  of 
Gtxl  at  the  summit  than  at  the  base  of  its  moral  doctrine. 
Every  conception  of  a  metaphysical  order  or  of  rational  origin 
is  to  be  proscribed.  And  tiiis  is  not  only  to  raise  a  question 
grave  in  itself,  but  to  advance  to  a  point  without  precedent  in 
the  history  of  philosophy. 

M.  Cam  is  at  some  pains  to  make  good  his  point  as  to  the  ab- 
solute novelty  of  this  position.  It  finds  no  precedent  in  the 
ethical  standpoint  of  Aristotle,  or  of  the  Stoics,  or  of  Kant, 
although  all  these  names  had  been  invoked  in  its  behalf.  '  The 
'  ethics  of  Aristotle  rests  upon  his  psychology,  and  his  psy- 
'  cholo^y  itself  is  intimately  connected  with  his  whole  system 
'  of  philosophy.     His  treatise  on  '^  Soul "  is  unintelligible  to 

*  those  who  have  not  penetrated  to  the  general  principles  of  his 

*  ''Physics"  and  "  Metaphysics."  Besides,  who  does  not  know 
'  that  the  ''  end  "  is  everything  in  the  Aristotelian  theory  of 
'  ethics,  that  this  ''  end  "  is  identical  with  the  good,  and  that 
'  the  good  only  completes  itself  in  the  act  par  excellence  which 
'  achieves  our  likeness  to  God,  and  leads  us  back  by  different 

*  ways  to.  the  transcendent  principle  of  the  Platonic  morals,  the 
'  ^OfioioM'19  T^  6c{i?'   And  so  in  like  manner  he  has  little  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  that  the  Stoical  principle  of  living  according 
to  nature  was  really  to  live  according  to  the  Divine  order  ex- 
hibited in  nature  and  revealed  in  reason.     As  to  Kant,  what 
moralist  is^more  lofty  in  his  aspiration  or  more  severe  in  his 
principles ;  more  rigorously  scientific,  and  therefore  more  inde- 
pendent in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ?    And  yet  none  is  so 
opposed  to  the  modem  school,  in  his  clear  recognition  of  the 
moral  law  and  the  authority  of  reason.    Whereas  the  principle 
of  this  school  is  entirely  empirical,  that  of  Kant  is  entirely 
rational.     In  the  ^eat  systems  of  German  philosophy  which 
he  initiated,  the  religious  idea  is  everywhere  the  indispensable 
crown  of  morality.    The  conception  of  God,  if  it  does  not  lie  at 
the  root  of  these  systems,  yet  always  stands  at  their  summit. 
And  in  the  ethics  of  Kant  especially,  this  with  the  great  cog- 
iiate  conceptions  of  Immortality  and  Law  place  the  standpoint 
of  this  great  moral  philosopher  at  the  very  antipodes  of  that 
of  the  modem  school,  to  whom  the  unknowableness  of  God  and 
of  the  Future  is  the  condition  of  all  disinterested  action.     The 
only  points  they  have  in  common  are  certain  formulas  about 
the  respect  due  to  the  liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  individual. . 
But  both  in  principles  and  in  method  they  present  a  radical 
divergence. 

The  real  founder  of  the  modem  school  in  France,  according 
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to  our  author^  is  M.  Proadhon,  in  his  fitmons  book  on '  Justioe 

*  in  tlie  Revolution  and  in  the  Chnrch.'  Here  the  fundamenUl 
propositiouB  of  the  school  were  laid  down  and  worked  oat 
with  the  logical  severity  characteristic  of  the  writer.  The 
Church  having  failed  in  its  great  mission  of  founding  a  king- 
dom of  righteousness,  it  belonged  to  the  Revolution  toacoomphsui 
this  task ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  commenced  with  the  n^adon 
of  the  old  ideas  of  reugion  and  philosophy  as  worn  out  and 
useless.  Metaphjsic  had  proved  itself  the  snameful  aocomplioe 
of  ecclesiastical  lies.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  establish 
the  reality  of  a  moral  sense  apart  from  the  thought  of  God, 
natural  or  revealed.     All  notion  of  a  'transcendental  Prch 

*  tectorate'  must  be  abandoned.  Justice  must  lean  upon  itself 
as  a  fact — on  nothing  else.  Nor  is  it  enough  merely  to  dismiss 
the  idea  of  God,  but  every  d.  priori  idea  whatever,  and  liberate 
the  human  conscience  entirely  from  all  trace  of  mystical  ser- 
vitude. The  opposition  betwixt  the  two  theories  may  be  very 
well  expressed  by  the  antithesis  suggested  in  M.  Proudhon's 
language  of  tmmane/ice  and  transcendence^  the  former  of  which 
places  the  principle  of  right  in  man  himself,  and  the  latter  m 
God  or  the  Universal  Reason.  The  formal  repudiation  of  a 
transcendental  sphere  of  any  kind — whether  a  mere  idea  or  a 
God — and  the  attempt  to  found  morality  and  the  fact  of  libertj 
solely  on  an  experimental  basis,  constitute  the  real  originality 
and  interest  of  the  new  school. 

The  development  of  the  school  is  closely  connected  with  the 
rise  of  the  Positive  philosophy.  It  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  flide 
development  of  the  same  tendency  of  thought.  The  prodigious 
fertility  of  the  physical  sciences  in  our  time  has  promptea  the 
ambition  of  extending  their  method  over  the  whole  domain  of 
knowledge,  and  of  bringing  moral  no  less  than  material  facts 
under  its  control.  Just  as  Positivism  takes  the  general  facti 
of  each  science,  co-ordinates  and  generalises  them,  and  calls  this 
ensemble  of  systematic  results  a  philosophy,  so  Proudhon  and  his 
disciples,  seizing  upon  the  great  fact  of  human  liberty,  and  ana- 
lysing it,  profess  to  find  in  it  an  adequate  theory  of  moral 
duty.  In  another  respect  also  the  resemblance  is  striking.  It 
has  been  a  boast  of  Positivism  that  it  maintains  an  absolute 
neutrality  amidst  divers  tendencies  of  thought.  It  knows  neither 
materialism  nor  spiritualism  as  theories.  So  far  from  suppress^ 
ing  the  exercise  of  imagination  and  faith,  it  gives  finee  reia  to 
both,  only  it  draws  a  sharp  line  round  the  borders  of  science. 
All  beyond  the  facts  of  experience  are  unknowable  in  the 
scientific  sense.  But  what  is  this  really  but  to  identify  ^ 
region  of  faith  and  imagination  with  the  region  of  noBBense, 
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and  to  banish  it  from  the  sphere  of  knowledge  altogether? 
The  professed  neutrality  of  Positivism  is  therefore  an  lUusion. 
If  it  recognises  the  spiritual  side  of  human  life^  it  is  only 
as  a  subjective  dream  without  any  absolute  reality  or  cor- 
responding object.  And  in  like  manner  the  new  school  of 
ethics  may  profess  neutrality  amidst  contending  schools  of 
thought^  but  its  fundamental  position  already  places  it  on  the 
side  of  materialism.  It  is  impossible  to  limit  our  view  to  the 
mere  facts  of  con8ci6usne8S5  and  to  deny  all  legitimate  in- 
ferences from  these  facts  in  favour  of  a  higher  sphere  without 
sinking  into  a  secularism  at  variance  with  all  the  conclusions 
of  the  higher  philosophy. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  pretensions  of  this  new 
ethical  school  more  carefully.  It  professes  to  follow  the  method 
of  the  exact  sciences^  and  to  admit  nothing  into  its  creed  which 
is  not  verifiable  in  the  sense  in  which  the  truths  of  geometry 
or  mechanics  are  verifiable.  It  is  the  bane  of  metaphysic 
that  its  principles  admit  of  no  verification.  They  are  merely 
dreams  of  the  individual  thinker.  They  cannot  be  established 
on  any  universal  basis  of  fact  But  a  true  science  of  morals 
must  rest  on  universally  admitted  facts  and  laws  no  less  than 
the  science  of  geometry.  In  geometry  there  are  no  questions 
of  the  nature  of  the  will,  qf  the  nature  of  reason,  or  of  the 
existence  of  God.  It  simply  takes  the  idea  of  extension  as 
found  in  the  human  mind — studies  this  idea,  and  reasons  from 
it.  It  draws  henoe  a  science  perfectly  distinct  and  complete, 
with  its  own  axioms  and  definitions.  It  is  no  matter  whether 
space  be  conceived  a  priori  according  to  Malebranche,  or  as  a 
pure  abstraction  from  the  outward  forms  of  things.  The 
science  is  the  same  to  all  intelligences.  It  is  neither  idealistic 
nor  sensualistic.  It  is  itself — geometry.  All  true,  M.  Caro 
admits,  as  indeed  everyone  must  admit ;  but  then  the  truth 
has  no  bearing  upon  the  subject.  There  is  really  no  parallel 
betwixt  geometry  and  ethics.  The  one  deals  with  an  abstract 
conception,  which  can  be  entirely  isolated  and  viewed  by  itself; 
the  other  deals  with  a  complex  and  living  reality — ^with  man, 
and  not  merely  with  one  of  the  forms  of  his  thought  arbitrarily 
isolated  from  others.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  separate 
ethics,  like  geometry,  from  other  studies,  and  make  it  indepen- 
dent. The  ethical  relations  of  man  run  upwards  and  down- 
wards into  all  the  other  relations  of  his  being,  and  are  obviously 
conditioned  by  the  view  taken  of  these  relations. 

It  is  so  far,  of  course,  impossible  to  deny  this,  and  the  new 
school  admit  the  intimate  connexion  betwixt  psychology  and 
ethics.  It  by  no  means  excludes  psychology — only  metaphysic. 
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Let  all  the  facts  of  mind  be  examined,  only  do  not  go  beyond 
these  facts.  But  this  is  merely  to  disguise  the  character  cf  the 
problem,  and  carry  it  a  little  farther  back.  The  facts  of  mind 
are  different  according  to  our  different  conceptions  of  mind  itself, 
of  its  essential  character  and  origin.  '  Who  does  not  know 
'  that  there  is  a  spiritual  psychology  and  a  materialistic  psycho- 
^  logy,  radically  distinct  ?  The  theory  of  reason,  for  example, 
'  which  is  a  psychological  theory — ^is  it  the  same  in  Locke  and 
^  in  Leibnitz  ?     The  theory  of  the  passions — is  it  identical  in 

*  the  Positivist  and  in  the  theologiciEd  schools  ? '  The  truth  is 
that  the  philosophical  sciences  are  all  intimately  connected  and 
all  dominated  by  metaphysic — that  ethics  especially  drawg 
from  all,  touching  every  element  of  human  nature,  and  neg- 
lecting none. 

Moral  science,  therefore,  differs  entirely  from  geometry  or 
any  of  the  positive  sciences  by  the  quality  of  its  object,  viz. 
man  in  the  totality  of  his  activities  as  a  social  being,  and  not 
any  mere  isolated  side  of  his  thought  and  experience.  Moral 
science  is,  in  fact, '  the  science  of  human  life  in  its  concrete 
^  fulness  idealised — the  science  in  which  all  the  complex  ele- 
'  ments  of  this  life  find  their  law,  their  end,  and  their  harmony.' 

But  ethics  differs  not  only  in  the  nature  of  its  object,  but  in 
its  kind  of  certitude.  Its  failure  to  verify  its  principles  in  the 
manner  of  the  positive  sciences,  so  far  from  being  a  defect,  lies  in 
its  essential  character.  Its  truths  or  laws  are  as  sure  of  their 
kind  as  any  other  truths :  but  are  neither  demonstrable  like 
those  of  geometry,  nor  capable  of  experimental  verification 
like  the  laws  of  physical  science.  They  always  imply  a  per- 
sonal element  wanting  in  these  cases.  The  simplest  moral 
principles  imply  difficulties  of  application,  and  a  possible  com- 
plexity of  circumstances  that  leave  them  not  indeed  in  any 
doubt,  but  without  the  clear  impersonal  assurances  which 
belong  to  scientific  demonstrations.  They  cannot  be  certified 
for  all  intellects  in  the  same  manner.  M.  Caro  gives  varions 
illustrations  of  this  difference,  which  we  need  not  repeat.  They 
are  designed  especiallyforhisown  intellectual  and  literary  atmo- 
sphere. He  urges  the  dilenunas  in  which  the  scientific  moralists 
must  find  themselves  in  a  conflict  of  duties,  where  conscience  is 
divided  betwixt  two  alternatives.  *  In  such  cases,'  he  says, '  do 
'you  pretend  to  impose  your  formal  interpretation  as  alone 
'  right  and  true  ?  The  mere  fact  that  the  conscience  hesitates  im- 
'  plies  the  necessity  of  discussion.  And  this  necessity  is  enough 
'  to  distinguish  moral  science  from  any  exact  or  positive  science. 

*  It  is  science  without  doubt,  but  of  another  order,  and  its  certi- 

*  tude  is  neither  that  of  a  theorem  of  Euclid  nor  a  principle  of 
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'  Archimedes.'  Metaphysical  questions  as  to  being  and  pvr- 
pose  lie  at  the  root  of  all  science  which  deals  with  man  as  its 
object.  And  every  moral  theory  is  either  found  to  imply  the 
previous  settlement  of  such  questions,  or  to  attempt  their  set- 
tlement. Those  which  seem  most  to  stand  aloof  from  them  are 
found  really  obeying  their  inspiration,  and  animated  by  some 
foregone  metaphysical  bias  often  of  the  most  audacious  kind.  It 
is  well  to  speak  of  independence,  but  in  this  region  there  can 
be  no  absolute  independence — the  roots  of  morality  and  reason 
are  too  closely  intertwined  in  the  human  consciousness. 

Our  author  is  careful  to  ])oint  out  that  he  does  not  mean  to 
identify  ethics  with  any  special  metaphysical  theory — with  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  as  to  matter  and  form,  or  that  of 
Leibnitz  as  to  monads.  He  means  merely  that  all  moral 
problems  lie  upon  a  metaphysical  basis.  Psychology,  logic, 
ethics,  the  circle  of  what  he  calls  the  philosophical  sciences,  pre- 
suppose primordial  questions,  which  can  neither  be  cut  off  from 
them  nor  left  alone.  Their  shadow  is  constantly  obtruding,  and 
must  be  faced.  He  uses  the  word  '  metaphysic,'  he  says,  sunply 
because  there  is  no  other  scientific  word  that  suits  his  purpose ; 
but  what  he  means  is  no  special  system  of  thought,  but  rather 
the  collection  of  primitive  beliefs  which,  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  mixing  with  the  very  life- 
blood  of  human  thought,  have  so  become  a  part  of  our  intel- 
lectual being  that  wc  cannot  detach  ourselves  from  them 
without  an  effort  of  violence.  The  product  partly  of  the  most 
noble  instincts  of  our  nature,  and  partly  of  our  finest  religious 
thoughts  and  most  elevated  speculations,  they  have  become  the 
pervading  spiritual,  atmosphere  in  which  the  human  intelligence 
lives  and  moves.  According  to  this  *  spontaneous  metaphysic,' 
as  M.  Caro  calls  it,  the  moral  is  distinguished  from  the  physical 
order,  and  acts  of  the  human  will  are  quite  different  from  mere 
mechanical  movements.  Ultimate  laws  cannot  be  measured 
by  generalisations  of  experience,  nor  ri^ht  by  might.  An  in- 
telligent and  moral  cause  lies  behind  all  existence,  and  alone 
explains  it  This  background  of  '  metaphysic '  survives  all 
attempts  to  remove  it.  The  ridicule  of  science,  the  derision  of 
criticism,  and  the  decay  of  systems,  alike  leave  it  untouched. 

Armed  with  this  weapon,  he  enters  upon  a  special  polemic 
with  the  French  school  of  inde{)endent  moralists,  Proudhon  and 
his  disciples,  and  has  little  difi&culty  in  showing  that  they  have 
really  borrowed  from  the  metaphysical  armoury  while  pro- 
fessing to  discard  it.  The  mere  conception  of  personal  liberty,, 
and  still  more  the  conception  of  personal  inviolability  or  right, 
upon  which  they  base  their  speculations,  are  plainly  enough  me* 
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taphysical*   '  The  one  implies  a  ceFtain  view  of  man  as  distiiict 

*  from  the  rest  of  nature,  and  the  other  a  rational  law  which  no 
^  experience  can  explicate.'  On  such  assumptions  our  author 
has  an  easy  victory.  Neither  of  these  conceptions  can  be  con- 
sistently maintained  on  an  anti-metaphysical  basis,  and  neither, 
in  fact,  is  allowed  by  the  German  materialistic  school.  It  is  an 
essential  principle  of  this  school  to  allow  to  man  no  other  libertj 
in  kind  than  that  which  belongs  to  other  animals,  to  ignore  any 
distinction  of  a  moral  and  physical  order,  and  to  conceive  ci 
nature  as  one  and  absolute  with  all  its  diversity  of  development 
and  activity.  It  is  no  reply  for  the  Proudhonists  to  say  that 
liberty  is  a  fact.  This  is  no  reply  from  their  point  of  view,  be- 
cause they  have  already  shut  the  door  through  which  such  a  fact 
can  alone  enter.  The  very  idea  of  liberty  implies  a  break  in  the 
order  of  nature  or  mechanical  law.  If  man  is  free,  the  life  of 
the  world  cannot  be  summed  up  in  the  mere  physical  system  of 
things.  The  chain  of  necessity  is  broken,  and  a  new  order 
inserted.  Humanity  is  no  longer  dominated  by  the  mechanical 
laws  which  it  is  die  boast  of  the  empirical  school  to  apply 
universallv.  These  laws  are  either  universal  or  not.  If  uni- 
versal,  then  it  is  true  that  metaphysic  disappears ;  but  so  also 
does  human  liberty.  Personality,  however  real  an  experience 
in  the  individual,  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  subtle  compound 
of  physical  sequences.  Man,  however  he  may  feel  himself 
free,  can  be  no  more  really  free  than  any  other  product  of 
nature.  He  is  the  child  of  nature,  and  nothing  else.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  human  personality  is  admitted  to  form  a 
break  in  the  order  of  nature,  then  not  only  does  liberty  come 
in,  but  metaphysic.  The  fact  of  liberty,  if  a  fact  at  all,  is  a 
revelation  of  a  higher  order.  It  introduces  a  new  and  invisible 
region  of  causes.  And  so  metaphysic,  which  was  put  out  at 
the  door,  returns  by  the  window.  It  lays  hold  of  us  when  in 
thought  we  suppose  ourselves  denying  and  excluding  it.  As 
M.  Caro  says,  '  It  is  present  not  only  in  the  abstract  specula- 
^  tions  of  the  reason,  but  in  the  laws  of  science  and  the  facts  of 
^  life.     It  mixes  itself  up  with  all  the  roots  of  our  psychological 

*  existence.'  And  the  very  school  which  boasts  to  have  got  rid 
of  it,  is  found  reasserting  it  in  its  fundamental  proposition  of 
freewill. 

But  the  second  proposition  of  the  school  no  less  implies  a 
metaphysical  basis ;  and  M.  Caro  conducts  his  argument  here, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  with  great  force  and  ingenuity.  This  second 
proposition  may  be  formulated  as  foUows :  ^  If  I  am  free,  others 
'  are  also  free,  and  personal  rights  are  therefore  mutual  and 

*  inviolable.     What  I  feel  due  to  myself,  I  am  bound  to  extend 
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^  to  others,  gifted  with  the  same  conBcioiisness  of  freedom ;  or, 
^  at  any  rate,  ae  others  are  no  less  capable  of  asserting  their 
'  liberty  than  I  am,  the  undue  assertion  of  my  freedom  would 
*  necessarily  encounter  an  antagonism  which  would  compel  me 
'  to  respect  the  rights  of  others.'  This  is  the  usual  explanation 
of  the  idea  of  law  giren  by  the  empirical  school.  It  deserves 
to  be  carefully  looked  at. 

Two  supposed  facts  are  implied  in  it — the  fact  of  personaHty 
and  the  fact  of  conscience.  We  have  seen  how  tar  the  first 
fact  carries  us.  Let  us  examine  the  second.  Supposing  per- 
sonality admitted  as  a  true  element  of  experience  and  nothing 
else,  it  is  clear  that  when  we  pass  to  what  is  due  to  this 
liberty  in  ourselves  and  others,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
idea  of  law,  we  pass  into  a  new  region  of  assertion.  The 
two  elements  are  distinct — the  consciousness  of  personality, 
and  the  consciousness  of  right ;  and  even  should  we  grant  the 
first  to  be  a  fact  of  experience,  experience  can  never  give 
the  second.  A  fact  can  never  be  more  than  a  fact.  '  So-and- 
'so  has  always  happened.  In  the  same  circumstances,  the 
'same  thing  wiU  happen.'  This  character  of  contingency 
belongs  to  all  generalisations  of  experience.  But  the  idea  of 
right  is  of  quite  a  different  character.  Whereas  the  empirical 
formula  is  simply, '  This  will  always  happen,'  the  formula  in- 
volved in  the  idea  of  right  is, '  This  ought  always  to  happen.' 
Betwixt  a  law  which  expresses  the  mere  result  of  a  generdisa- 
tion,  and  a  law  which  expresses  a  moral  necessity,  there  is  a 
gap  which  no  logical  subtlety  can  leap  over.  No  accumu-* 
lation  of  contingencies  can  convert  a  fact  into  a  principle  of 
authority.  No  amount  of  experience  can  warrant  the  assertion 
that  80  it  ought  always  to  be.  Take  away  this  principle  of 
universal  authority,  and  the  idea  of  rieht  disappears.  Admit  it, 
and  by  the  admission  you  at  once  again  transcend  the  region  of 
experience.  '  In  the  one  case  the  moral  law  descends  from  the 
'  sphere  of  principle  to  that  of  fact.    But  what  is  the  authority 

*  of  a  fact  ?  In  the  other  case  you  introduce  without  perceiving 

*  it  a  rational  element  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  your  method — 
'  an  element  which  transfigures  the  fact  and  converts  it  into  a 

*  principle  of  authority.' 

Betwixt  the  mere  self-preserving  instinct  of  liberty  and 
the  idea  of  Uberty  as  a  right,  there  is  all  the  interval  which 
separates  man  from  the  lower  animals.  The  former  springs 
from  the  root  of  our  physical  organisation,  the  latter  is  an 
idea;  the  former  is  the  statement  of  a  fact^  the  latter  is  the 
Assertion  of  a  principle  which  is  true  always  and  in  its  own 
nature.      Kespect  for  personal  Uberty  as  such,  our  own  or 
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another's^  implies  a  law  or  authority  above  man,  whidi  no 
amount  of  experience  could  yield,  which  could  only  come  to  ub 
from  a  higher  source. 

The  materialistic  genesis  of  the  idea  of  right,  according  to 
M.  Caro,  is  not  only  inadequate  but  contradictory.  The  idea 
is  represented  as  only  coming  into  full  play  in  the  face  of  op- 

f)osition.  There  is  first  the  feeling  of  respect  for  our  own 
iberty  and  then  of  respect  for  the  liberty  of  others.  But  how 
is  this  latter  feeling  confessedly  generated  ?  Only  by  the  fact 
of  the  resistance  which  the  action  of  our  own  wills  encounters 
by  the  action  of  other  wills.  The  idea  of  right,  in  short,  onlj 
emerges  at  the  moment  that  self  meets  self  in  mutual  antagon- 
ism. *  So  long  as  the  will  encounters  no  opposition/  he  is 
quoting  from  the  organ  of  the  independent  moralists,*  '  the 
'  sentiment  of  personal  freedom  and  its  inviolability  is  icjit- 
*  lateral,  but  so  soon  as  man  finds  one  who  resists  him  and 
^  claims  the  same  respect  as  he  demands  for  himself,  he  is  ready 
^  to  respond  to  this  claim.  Mutual  force  establishes  an  arbi- 
'  trary  agreement  with  the  understanding — respect  me  if  you 
'  wish  me  to  respect  you.  This  is  the  basis  of  social  right  and 
'  duty.'  But  what  is  this  really  but  to  make  miffht  the  source 
of  riffht,  and  to  carry  back  the  most  sacred  principles  of  human 
order  to  an  original  antagonism  of  brute  force  ?  And  what  if 
the  supposed  equipoise  of  resistance  be  not  encountered  ?  If 
the  respect  for  mutual  rights  only  appears  in  the  face  of  mutual 
resistance,  does  it  not  follow  that  in  the  absence  of  the  latter 
the  stronger  must  hold  itself  in  possession  of  the  right  and 
occupy  itself  simply  with  the  development  of  its  own  power? 
What  is  this  but  to  consecrate  at  all  hazards  the  principle  of 
force  ? 

'  There  are  always  two  races  in  the  world/  says  M.  Caro,  '  those 
typified  by  Cain,  and  those  typified  by  Abel.  According  to  the  above 
theory,  when  the  weaker  races,  like  Abel,  resign  themselves  to  death 
without  resistance,  the  stronger  destroying  race  need  have  no  sense  of 
crime.  It  ought  to  be  to  it  a  clear  revelation  that  righteonsness 
triumphs.  What  a  manifest  contradiction  to  all  facts  !  Who  does 
not  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  the  very  weakness  of  the 
subject  race  which  all  the  more  marks  the  violence  and  brutality  of 
the  stronger  7  The  resignation  of  Abel  only  brings  into  bolder  relief 
the  murderous  violence  of  his  brother.  Cain — the  Cain  of  all  time — ^is 
already  condemned  before  doom  is  pronounced  against  him.  His 
odious  abuse  of  superior  strength  is  all  the  more  flagrant  that  it  en- 
counters no  opposition.  No ;  ihe  idea  of  right  can  never  be  explained 
in  this  manner.     It  is  something  anterior  to  any  imaginary  stipulation 

*  La  Morale  Independante,  Ann^  1866-7,  p.  45. 
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arisiiig  out  of  balanced  forces.  It  is  a  revelation  within  the  human 
consdenoe — a  sentiment  so  little  associated,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
any  respect  for  mere  force  that  it  seems  rather  to  spring  out  of  a  respect 
for  weakness.  It  is  in  the  &ce  of  weakness,  and  not  in  the  face  of 
force,  that  the  sentiment  attains  any  purity  and  strength.' 

The  whole  analysis  of  the  materialistic  school  rests  upon  a 
false  psychology.  Mere  will  opposed  to  will  could  never 
generate  mutual  respect  and  hence  the  idea  of  right.  What 
one  man  respects  in  the  will  of  another  is  not  mere  will  or  self- 
assertion.  Brutal  constraint  generates  the  idea  not  of  obliga- 
tion but  of  fear.  The  former  idea  is  alone  born  of  an  anterior 
sense  of  duty  lying  behind  the  will^  and  quite  independent  of 
any  conflict  of  force.  Nothing  can  be  more  untrue  to  genuine 
psychological  experience  than  the  pretended  analysis  of  pre- 
historic instincts  rising  gradually  into  a  human  consciousness. 
Such  a  theory  is  mere  blind  guessing  in  the  dark^  and  only 
assumes  any  probability  whatever  by  a  whole  series  of  as- 
sumptions far  more  extravagant  than  those  of  the  most  dog- 
matic theories  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  obligation^  something  entirely  different 
from  any  mere  correlation  of  facts^  out  oi  which  the  idea  of 
right  alone  springs.  No  analysis  of  external  facts  or  their 
relation  to  one  another  can  give  us  the  feeling.  It  comes  and 
can  alone  come  from  the  revelation  of  an  authority  and  law 
within  us.  And  it  is  exactly  this  element  which  the  greatest 
of  all  modem  moralists  has  signalised  by  the  well-known 
phrase  of  the  Categorical  Imperative.  It  says,  '  You  ought,' 
and  man  obeys.  But  it  is  not  the  acceptance  of  the  authoritjr 
by  man  which  makes  the  law.  It  is  there  whether  he  obeys  it 
or  not.  It  pursues  him  with  unmistakable  evidence  of  its 
reality  amidst  all  the  blindness  of  his  perversity.  It  corrects 
him  by  its  authority  even  when  he  most  resists  and  disobeys  it. 
The  distinction,  in  short,  is  that  long  ago  drawn  by  Butler 
(Sermon  II.)  *  between  mere  power  and  authority.^  So  far  the 
same,  the  ideas  are  not  only  not  co-ordinate,  they  are  contra- 
distinguished. The  idea  of  power  comes  to  man  through 
every  element  of  natural  faculty,  every  avenue  through  which 
the  external  world  addresses  him.  The  idea  of  authority  is 
the  revelation  of  a  special  faculty  essentially  distinct  in  its 
nature. 

'  It  is  manifestly  superior  and  chief  without  regard  to  strength.  .  •  . 
To  preside  and  govern  from  the  very  economy  and  constitution  of  man 
belongs  to  it.  Had  it  strength  as  it  had  right,  had  it  power  as  it  had 
nianifest  authority,  it  would  absolutely  govern  the  world.  .  .  .  And 
how  often  soever  men  violate  and  rebelliously  refuse  to  submit  to  it  for 
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stippofled  interest  which  they  cannot  otherwise  obtain,  or  for  the  sake  of 
pasflion  whioh  they  cannot  otherwise  gratify,  this  miikes  no  alfesratbn 
as  to  the  natural  right  or  office  of  conscience.' 

We  rejoice  in  quoting  these  old  and  well-worn  words,  not 
only  for  themselves  (altnough  their  severe  beauty  is  as  fresh 
as  when  they  were  first  written),  but  because  they  serve  to 
recall  that  in  this  question,  as  in  so  many  others,  there  are  really 
only  two  well-marked  sides  of  opinion — the  side  which  identi- 
fies man  with  the  other  creatures  of  earth  as  merely  a  higher 
development  of  the  animal  series,  and  the  side  which  connects 
him  in  his  higher  or  moral  nature  '  with  the  angels '  or  a  higher 
order  of  being.     According  to  the  one  side,  morality  can  never 
be  anything  else  than  an  idealisation  of  brute  instincts,  how- 
ever its  origin  may  be  specially  explained ;  according  to  the 
other  side,   it  is  the    revelation  within  man  of   a  spiritual 
sphere — a  life  above  him.     In  the  one  case  its  organ  is  self- 
interest,  in  the  other  conscience.     And  this  at  least  may  be 
said,  that  any  difficulties  which  the  loftier  spiritual  view  implies 
are  more  than  equalled  by  the  difficulties  of  the  other  view. 
Not  only  so,  but  great,  confessedly,  as  has  been  the  progress 
of  materialistic  psychology  in  our  time,  and  unwearied  and  in 
some  respects  illuminative  as  have  been  its  researches  into  the 
roots  of  all  the  higher  human  emotions,  it  is  as  far  as  ever 
from  having  reached  any  conceivable  genesis  of  these  emotions 
on  the  mere   animal  side.     K  Butler's  line  of  argument  is 
still  substantially  the  same  line  along  which  the  prmciples  of 
a  spiritual  ethics  must  be  defended,  it  is  equally  true  that 
modem  materialism  has  in  point  of  substantial  argument  ad- 
vanced little  beyond  the  position  of  Hobbes.     With  far  more 
pretence  indeed  modem  materialistic  literature  has  far  less  man- 
liness and  incision  of  thought  than  the  writings  of  the  old  cynic 
of  Malmesbury.     The  wild  hypotheses  of  tibe  modem  school 
and  the  '  leaps  in  the  dark '  by  which  they  bridge  over  their 
^genetic'  demonstrations — the  forced  analogies  and  explana- 
tions which  are  merely  a  restatement  of  the  facts  without  any 
explanation  whatever — ^their  mimetic  theories  and  accumula- 
tion of  resemblances  mistaken  for  philosophy,  would  have  pio*- 
voked  his  laughter  rather  than  his  sympathy.     His  own  nued 
assertion  of  men  as  naturally  animals  at  war  with  one  another, 
and  onlv  subordinated  and  controlled  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
State^  in  other  words  of  the  sword,  is  really  &  far  more  re- 
spectable and  tenable  theory  than  the  pseudo-idealisations  of 
modem  Materialism  with  its  professed  idolatry  of  human  rights 
and  respect  for  their  inviolability.     Plainly,  if  man  i»  merdy  a 
higher  animal^  the  principle  of  authority  can  never  come  from 
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-mthin.  It  miut  come  from  withont.  The  law  miut  be  laid 
upon  him  by  some  species  of  external  force^  however  disguised ; 
and  in  such  a  view  the  idea  of  right  disappears  except  as  a 
transmuted  and  idealised  form  of  mights  The  supposed  facts 
of  personal  liberty  and  of  moral  law  vanish  as  dreams  of  the 
human  consciousness  conceived  under  the  nightmare  of  positive 
religions  no  longer  credible.  All  that  is  noblest  in  human  ex- 
penence  smd  human  life  can  at  the  utmost  only  excite  regret 
as  a  romance  of  the  past  gilding  too  fondly  the  darkness  of  the 
future. 

Is  all  this  really  more  rational  than  to  take  the  facts  of 
human  nature  as  we  find  them  ?  I  find  within  me  a  law  which 
by  the  v^ry  &ct  that  it  commands  me  I  have  not  made^  which, 
80  far  from  being  the  result  of  experience,  judges  with  authority 
all  the  facts  of  my  life,  sits  above  them,  and  approves  or  con- 
demns them.  No  mere  fact,  however  genertu,  no  induction, 
however  extended,  can  have  this  authority.  How  can  I  ex- 
plain it  then  ?  It  not  only  exists,  but  it  exists  in  harmony 
with  my  reason,  fitted  to  comprehend  it,  and  my  will,  formed  to 
obey  it.  And  this  constitution  of  faculties  within  me  is  it  not  in 
itself  a  significant  fact — the  final  cause  of  the  law  revealed 
within  me.  The  law  explains  the  constitution  or  order — the 
order  the  law.  There  is  nothing  analogous  to  this  in  the  mere 
spectacle  of  physical  order. 

You  say  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  save  with  facts.  But 
it  is  the  very  nature  of  the  facts  here  to  carry  us  beyond  them- 
selves. They  are  only  inteUigible  in  the  light  of  a  higher 
sphere.  You  cannot  remain  neutral  aa  to  this  higher  sphere. 
You  must  either  exclude  it  or  admit  it.  But  in  the  lormer 
case  you  take  a  side  as  much  as  in  the  latter,  and  a  side  which 
leaves  the  facts  without  any  adequate  explanation.  For  how 
can  the  eternal  sense  of  duty  within  us  be  resolved  into  any 
process  of  self-calculation  or  the  moral  law  into  any  balance  of 
chances  ?  You  are  really  metaphysical  in  trying  to  exclude 
metaphysic,  and  your  metaphysic,  moreover,  is  of  a  bad  and 
false  kind. 

We  have  hitherto  followed  M.  Caro's  argument  somewhat 
closely,  summarising  and  interpreting  it  rather  than  translating 
it.  Well  and  decisively  as  he  argues,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
his  language,  like  most  of  the  phuosophieal  argumentation  of  his* 
countrymen,  admits  of  condensation.  He  returns  frequently 
to  the  same  line  of  thought,  and  reinforces  his  reasoning  from 
new  points  of  view  witnout  much  enlamng  its  substance. 
There  is  a  tendency  at  times  to  sink  into  rnetoric  and  to  mis- 
take diffusion  for  advance.     But  he  always  writes  with  interest. 
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and  a  vein  of  moral  enthusiasm  inspires  and  animates  his  style 
even  when  it  runs  into  desultoriness  and  vagueness. 

It  has  been'the  great  aim  of  his  argument  so  far  to  show  how 
impossible  it  is  to  separate  morality  from  metaphysic  according 
to  the  principles  on  which  the  French  school  of  independent 
moralists  proceed.  These  principles,  the  simplest  of  them, 
already  involve  metaphysic.  They  involve,  that  is  to  say,  a 
break  in  the  physical  oider.  Without  such  a  break  the  fact 
of  personal  liberty  can  never  be  sighted,  and  still  less  the 
fact  that  this  liberty  is  inviolable  in  ourselves  and  in  others, 
from  which  the  school  deduce  their  idea  of  right.  The 
inviolability  of  personal  freedom  is,  indeed,  as  ne  plainly 
shows,  not  a  fact  at  all,  but  a  principle,  something  which 
reason  has  added  on  to  the  fact.  And  even  supposing,  there- 
fore, that  the  prior  fact  was  granted,  an  hypothesis  which  no 
genuine  materialist  can  grant  because  inconsistent  with  his 
fundamental  principle  of  a  universal  mechanical  order,  the  fact 
becomes  entirely  barren  without  the  further  metaphysical 
dictum  that  freedom  is  to  be  always  respected  in  ourselves 
and  others.  The  transformation  of  the  fact  into  this  rational 
principle  is  a  pure  metaphysical  process.  For  why  is  person- 
ality always  to  be  respected  ?  Why,  in  other  words,  does  the 
idea  of  law  arise  from  the  relation  of  personalities  ?  Supposing 
this  relation  to  be  purely  empirical,  why  should  it  be  more  to 
us  than  any  physical  relation  which  claims  from  us  and 
receives  from  us  no  respect  ?  The  materialistic  theory,  there- 
fore, entirely  fails  to  account  for  the  great  ideas  of  law  and 
right  which  preside  over  personal  relations.  These  ideas  only 
emerge  from  a  higher  metaphysical  sphere. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  our  author  holds,  to  distinguish 
betwixt  the  two  conceptions  of  law  which  are  necessarily 
confounded  by  the  materialistic  school.  A  physical  law  is 
nothing  but  a  short-hand  affirmation  of  the  facts.  It  is 
contained  in  the  facts  whose  co-ordination  it  expresses.  It  is 
quite  different  with  moral  law,  or  the  idea  of  law  applicable  to 
human  conduct.  Here  it  is  not  the  simple  co-ordination  of 
facts  at  all — ^mere  antecedence  and  consequence— that  is 
expressed,  but  sometiiing  sui  generis.  When  we  speak  of 
human  conduct  we  do  not  say,  ^  in  such  circumstances  such 
,  ^  things  will  always  happen.'  But  we  say,  on  the  contrar}', 
that '  such  conduct  ought  always  to  be.'  *  In  place  of  obeying 
*  facts,  the  moralist  commands  them.'  He  rules  them  in 
advance ;  he  does  not  wait  for  their  repetition  and  then  say 
this  is  their  rule.  Repetition,  however  universal  in  the  case 
of  human  acts,  not  only  does  not  establish  any  law,  but  the 
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moralist,  on  tbe  face  of  it,  baa  the'  right  of  sayiog^  not  this  but 
something — it  may  be  the  v^ry  opposite — is  tbe  true  law. 

And  whence  this  rigfatr^thia  categorical  imperative — which 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  morality,  and  apart  from  which  morality 
is  inconceivable?  Certainly  not  from  experience.  The 
necessity  of  the  idea  alone  proves  this*  Moreover  the  course 
of  human  conduct,  or,  in  other  words,  human  history,  so  far 
from  guaranteeing  any  such  idea,  is  in  flagrant  cpntradiotiozx 
to  it.  History  is  filled  with  the  triumphs  of  violence  and 
darkened  by  the  prevalence  of  wrong.  No  accumulation  of 
historical  facts  could  yield  us  the  idea.  That  it  is  so  fre- 
quently in  the  face  of  these  facts,  the  jud^e,  and  not  the  result 
of  experience,  is  one  of  .the  strongest. evidences  of  its  higher 
origin. 

Having  shown  in  this  incontestable  manner  how  impossible 
it  is  to  get  quit  of  metaphysic  even  on  the  professed  principles 
of  the  independent  school  so  far  as  a  theory  of  right  is  con- 
cerned, M.  Caro  pursues  his  argument  into  tiie  higher 
departments  of  mor^s,  or  the  departments  of  virtue  and  self- 
devotion.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  rapidly 
indicate  his  line  of  thought  in  these  higher  relations  oi  the 
subject. 

The  theory  of  right  our  author  admits  is  a  great  pi^rt  of 
morals,  no  other  part  can  do  without  it ;  and  its  realisation 
would  constitute  an  enormous  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
world.  But  a  complete  ethical  doctrine  involves  much  more 
than  a  theory  of  ri^t«  It  involves  not  merely  respect  for 
law,  but  the  cultivation  of  virtue.  To  enlarge  our  iatelligence, 
purify  our  sensibilities,  to  strengthen  our  good  will,  and 
increase  our  good  work  for  others  no  less  than  ourselves,  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  amount  of  intellectual  and  moral  misery  in 
the  world — all  this  is  a  part  of  ethics.  This  is  admitted  by 
M.  Caro's  opponents  no  less  than  by  himself.  It  follows 
directly  upon  his  principles.  But  how  is  the  same  conclusion 
reached  by  the  experience  school  ?  They  equally  assert  tiiat 
the  juridical  element,  or  the  element  of  law,  is  not  the  full 
complement  of  morality.  How  do  they  get  beyond  it  ?  By 
adding  on  to  it  the  '  obligation  of  transforming  oneself  and  all 
'  around  oneself.'  An  admirable  principle.  But  who  does  not 
see  that  this  implies  an  entirely  new  thought.  The  most 
subtle  logic  cannot  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  by  way  of 
identity.  To  respect  the  liberty  of  others  in  exchange  for  the 
respect  accorded  to  our  own  is  a  strict  and  positive  duty 
exigible  by  the  mutual  constraint  which  the  law  imposes.  But 
to  labour  for  self-improvement  and  the  improvement  of  others, 
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for  the  amelioration  of  the  social  state — ^here  is  an  entirely  new 
line  of  duty,  clear  when  seen  in  the  light  of  reason  and  of  a 
higher  ideal  everywhere  encompassing  human  life,  but  no 
longer  capable  of  being  exacted  or  calculated.  No  mere 
anidysis  of  the  fact  of  liberty  (supposing  the  fact  granted)  will 
yield  this  higher  doctrine — no  mere  respect  for  law  stimulate 
it.  It  must  come,  it  can  only  come,  from  the  vision  of  a 
spiritual  ideal  within  the  soul. 

But  there  is  something  even  above  virtue  in  human  life 
for  which   a  comprehensive   ethics  should  account— call  it 
heroism,  or  love,  or  selfHsacrifice.     How  are  we  to  explain  this 
supreme  element,  which  is  universally  admitted  to  crown  the 
moral  fabric?     The  negative  school  of  moralists  have  not 
shrunk  from  facing  even  this  question.      They  profess  bat 
little  admiration  indeed  for  what  they  call  instinctive  forms  ot 
self-sacrifice,  such  as  a  mother  exhibits  for  her  children,  sup- 
posing such  acts  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  mere  respon- 
sive sensibility  many  animals   show  for  their  offspring.     It 
is  only  self-sacrifice  animated  and  approved  by  reason  that 
they  recognise.     And  this  is  explained  as  merely  another  form 
of  justice,  the  highest  and  rarest  form,  but  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  impulsion  of  this  principle.     But  this  is  surely,  as 
M.  Caro  says,  to  play  with  words.     If  self-devotion  be  merely 
justice,  or  the  rendering  of  what  is  due  to  others,  it  is  no  longer 
devotion.      If  it  is   duty,  it   is   no  longer  sacrifice.      The 
essence  of  this  highest  moral  act  is  its  entire  freedom.     Take 
away  this,  and  you  take  away  its  distinctive  quality.     Leave 
it,  and  the  act  passes  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  mere  law  or  duty 
into  that  of  pure  goodness,  the  response  of  a  beautiful  soul  to 
a  ravishing  ideal.     What  but  the  revelation  of  such  an  ideal  as 
a  fact  in  reason  and  conscience  can  account  for  the  heroisms 
of  human  life  and  history,  those  lights  showing  in  the  darkness 
•even  when  the  darkness  failed  to  comprehend  them  ? 

And  so  the  insufficiency  of  an  independent  morality  is  proved 
at  all  points. 

'  In  its  abhorrence  of  metaphjsic  it  strives  at  all  hazards  to  extract 
the  whole  of  morality  from  facts,  and  facts  alone.  But  &ctB  yield  only 
regular  associations  and  constant  successions.  They  neither  contain 
nor  reveal  the  moral  law  in  its  august  and  sacred  character.  The 
authority  of  this  law  is  derived  from  another  source.  The  feeling  of 
ohligation  and  respect  which  cleaves  to  it  indicates  its  higher  origin. 
Whether  we  give  to  this  origin  the  name  of  conacienu^  intuition^  pure 
reason,  or  permanent  and  natural  revelation^  is  of  no  consequence. 
These  sevend  names  merely  point  to  the  higher  source  of  the  law  im- 
posed upon  free  wills — a  law  which  at  once  rules  them,  secures  by  its 
righteous  force  their  reciprocal  respect,  and  by  its  dictates  ntimuuiiffl 
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tbeir  most  splendid  deyelopments.  They  will  tell  tis  that  this  is  meta- 
physic  Let  it  be  so,  if  metaphjsic  consist  in  giring  an  objective 
reality  and  a  loftier  origin  than  experience  to  certain  conceptions  which 
the  mere  fikcta  do  not  contain,  and  which  at  the  utmost  they  can  only 
give  occasion  to  without  ever  explaining.  It  must  be  so,  if  we  allow 
that  facts,  however  generalised,  can  never  constitute  either  a  mathe- 
matical or  a  logical  necessity — above  all,  that  special  form  of  necessity 
which  emerges  with  the  new  order  of  moral  phenomena,  addresses  us 
as  personal  beings,  and  is  known  as  obligation  or  duty.'   (Pp.  85-6.) 

In  his  polemic  with  the  independeiit  moralists  M.  Caro  has 
sought,  he  says,  up  to  this  point  to  keep  clear  of  an  appeal 
to  sentiment,  and  to  combat  the  empirical  school  as  far  as 
possible  on  their  own  chosen  ground  of  fact.     Granting  the ' 
facts,  this  school,  according  to  him,  fails  to  explain  their  true 
meaning.     The  facts  do  not  yield  the  moral  ideas  attributed  to 
them.     These  ideas  are  really  introduced  from  a  rational  sphere 
which  transcends  experience.     In  order  to  get  a  foundation  for 
morality  at  all,  we  must  get  beyond  the  mere  facts  of  experience. 
But  although  he  has  excluded  from  his  argument  hitherto  the 
question  of  sanction  and  rewards,  he  maintains  rightly  that  an 
ethics  which  ignores  this  question  is  incomplete  as  well  from 
the  scientific  as  the  practical  point  of  view.     And  here,  as  in 
many  other  points,  ne  falls  back  upon  the  authority  of  Kant, 
-whose  ethical  doctrine  included  the  ideas  of  God  and  Immor- 
tality, no  less  than  of  sovereign  Good.     The  last  idea  irresist- 
ibly led  to  the  others  as  necessary  to  its  development  and 
consummation.     ^  Commonplaces,'  exclaim  the  disciples  of  the 
empirical  schooL 

'Yes,'  says  M.  Caro,  'but  ''commonplaces"  consecrated  alike  by 
Plato  and  Ejmt.  Moreover,  if  this  contempt  of  vulgar  thought  be 
legitimate  in  art,  it  has  no  value  in  morals.  All  men  are  here  on  a 
level.  All  share  the  same  moral  life,  and  are  fitted  to  comprehend  the 
same  moral  ideal.  Art  may  have  its  eliU,  Ethics  has  no  select 
circle.  It  appeals  to  humanity  at  large.  Duty  knows  no  privileged 
classes.  Commonplaces  here  are  the  utterance  of  the  universal  con- 
science.* (P.  88.) 

But  morality,  say  the  modern  school,  is  degraded  by  any 
thought  of  ulterior  consequences.  Virtue  is  its  own  reward. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  this — the  old  principle  of  the  Stoics — 
is  true.  No  one  has  insisted  upon  it  more  strongly  than  Kant. 
He  pushed  it  to  such  extreme  as  to  provoke  the  well- 
known  epigram  of  Schiller,  ^  It  pains  me  that  I  should  have 
'  pleasure  m  doing  my  duty.'  In  truth  the  principle  may  be 
easily  exaggerated.  The  highest  motive  of  goodness  must 
be  the  love  of  goodness ;  virtue  can  have  no  higher  sanction 
than  itfl  own  advance  towards  perfection.     But  the  ideas  of 
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reward  and  punishment  are  not^  therefore,  false  and  useless. 
They  are  deeply  embedded  in  the  moral  consciousness,  and 
could  not  be  relaxed  or  still  more  eliminated  without  serious 
detriment  to  human  society.  Like  all  other  facts  of  that  con- 
sciousness, they  point  to  outward  and  objective  realities  in 
which  alone  they  fully  verify  themselves.  If  they  were  merely 
dreams  they  are  not  without  their  social  value.  But  this 
would  be  no  adequatie  reason  for  defending  them.  Let  them 
be  proved  to  be  lies ;  then  let  them  vanish  with  all  other  lies. 
But  their  very  universality  witnesses  to  their  reality.  They 
are  the  gleams  within  us  of  an  ideal  righteousness  which  is 
not  yet  made  perfect,  but  which  will  ultimately  realise  itself 
from  amidst  all  the  defects  and  confusions  of  the  present  life. 

'  Moral  philosophy  may  start  without  the  idea  of  God,  but  it  must 
ascend  to  this  idea.  It  is  a  quest,  a  science  setting  out  from  man,  but 
mounting  to  God.  It  finds  its  initial  principle  inscribed  in  conscience,, 
but  this  principle  carries  it  above.  The  idea  of  law  enclosing  the 
successive  ideas  of  duty,  sanction,  end,  leads  directly  to  God.  It  asks 
to  have  the  authority  yrhich  commands  without  constraining,  and  ordains 
without  humiliating,  and  whose  special  and  noble  prerogative  it  is  that 
service  to  it  glorifies  the  servant  will.  It  is  at  this  lofty  point  of  the 
inner  life  that  religion  mingles  with  morality,  not  changing,  but  trans- 
figuring it.  The  law  passes  from  a  pure  rational  necessity  into  a 
Divine  commandment.  The  love  of  God  is  added  to  the  love  of  duty, 
lending  it  grace  and  efiScacy  without  weakening  or  corrupting  it. 
This  is  the  highest  reach  of  science,  and  a  true  process  of  reason.  It 
is  not  because  I  believe  in  God  that  I  am  led  to  believe  in  duty ;  it  is 
because  I  believe  in  duty  that  I  am  logically  led  to  believe  in  God — ^a 
God  who  is  at  once  Supreme  Justice  and  Supreme  Goodness,  at  once 
Law  and  Love.  Morality  thus  understood,  and  completing  itself  in  an 
act  of  rational  adoration,  so  far  from*  humbling  man,  aggrandises  and 
elevates  him.  Obedience  to  law  becomes  a  free  co-operation  with  the 
Divine  order,  with  that  Supreme  Providence  which  is  the  final  and 
only  explanation  of  man  and  of  the  world.*   (P.  99.) 

There  is  much  besides  the  argument  we  have  summarised 
in  M.  Caro's  volume.  We  have  advanced,  indeed,  but  a  small 
way  into  its  table  of  contents,  which  diverges  from  the  fourdi 
chapter  through  upwards  of  three  hundred  additional  pages 
into  a  variety  of  subordinate  discussions.  All,  however,  either 
expand  or  lead  back  to  the  principles  of  his  special  polemic 
with  the  empirical  school  of  morals,  of  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  give  our  readers  some  account.  Our  space  will 
only  permit  us  further  to  advert  to  his  fifth  chapter,  in  which 
he  gives  a  rapid  and  interesting  sketch  of  the  diflferent  theories 
of  modem  empiricism  from  the  blank  materialism  of  the  Ger- 
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man  school  of  Moleschott  and  Biichner  to  the  revived  utilita- 
rianism of  John  S.  Mill. 

The  German  school^  differing  from  the  special  type  of 
French  empiricism  against  which  our  author  has  directed  his 
argument  in  preceding  chapters^  takes  up  with  our  own  scien- 
tific materialism  the  position  of  the  essential  identity  of  all 
forces — physical^  mental,  and  moral  It  denies  all  idea  of 
cause  whether  primary  and  final.  There  is  only  one  order^ 
that  of  external  nature.  All  force  is  equivalent  and  correlated, 
passing  through  endless  transformations  and  assuming  the  most 
diverse  expressions:  now  as  the  efflorescence  of  the  crystal 
and  the  tree,  and  now  as  the  works  of  human  thought  and 
hiiman  life.  Morality  is  a  mere  product  of  organism,  a  variety  of 
the  physiological  necessities  which  bind  human  beings  together. 
It  is  first  a  family,  then  a  tribal,  and  then  a  national  instinct, 
growing  from  its  root  in  the  aboriginal  soil  from  which  man 
has  come,  but  without  any  higher  meaning.  This  is  the  most 
genuine  school  of  empiricism,  which  boldly  makes  man  a  mere 
animated  machine,  and  recognises  nothing  in  the  world,  what- 
ever grandeur  of  intellectual  and  moral  dignity  it  may  assume, 
but  changes  of  mechanical  force. 

The  *  organic '  theory  of  M.  Littr^,  the  distinguished  leader 
of  French  Positivism,  differs  only  in  special  elaooration  from 
the  grosser  materialism  of  Germany  and  Britain.  He  en- 
deav.ours  to  explain  all  moral  phenomena  as  the  growth  of  the 
two  radical  instincts  of  nutrition  and  propagation.  The  brain, 
working  upon  the  materials  supplied  by  these  instincts,  ela- 
borates on  the  one  hand  egoism,  and  on  the  other  hand 
altruism.  In  childhood  the  egoistic  sentiments  predominate, 
in  riper  age  the  altruistic.  As  the  child  grows  and  develops, 
'  his  organisation,  both  visceral  and  cerebral,  fitly  disposed  for 
*  sexuality,  prepares  by  degrees  for  the  altruistic  life.'  Under 
the  term  sexuality,  M.  Littr^,  of  whose  own  words  the  above 
clause  is  a  translation,  includes  all  the  impulses,  not  merely  of 
personal  and  family  affection,  but  of  patriotism  and  humanity. 
Egoism  is,  in  short,  the  sentiment  of  individual  instinct,  and 
altruism  that  of  social  instinct.  And  to  the  natural  question, 
What  is  the  principle  of  adjustment  betwixt  these  leading  and 
rival  powers  ?  he  replies,  that  in  biology  the  simpler  and  more 
primitive  functions  are  always  subordinated  to  the  more  ela- 
borate and  more  highly  developed.  And  so  the  sexual  prin- 
ciple, involving  always  at  least  two  terms,  is  naturally  the 
superior  of  the  twin  tendencies  out  of  which  all  the  com- 
plexities of  moral  life  arise.     The  varying  relations  of  these 
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tendencies  is,  in  fact,  an  index  of  the  different  degrees  of  civi- 
lisation. ^In  proportion  as  the  idea  of  humanity  asserts 
*  itself,  egoism  retires  and  altruism  expands  and  eidarges  its 
'  influence.' 

But,  we  may  well  ask  with  M.  Caro,  what  is  there  dis- 
tinctively moral  in  all  this  physiological  analysis  ?  The  in- 
stincts of  nutrition  and  propagation  are  in  their  nature  mere 
organic  impulses.  They  furnish  materials  for  morality,  bat 
they  have  themselves  no  moral  character.  They  imply  no  idea 
of  responsibility,  right,  or  duty.  And  what  is  morality 
apart  from  such  ideas  ?  To  suppose  that  any  ingenuity  of 
analysis  can  transmute  mere  animal  affections  into  moral 
acts,  is  to  tamper  with  language  in  a  manner  at  once  contrary 
to  fact  and  philosophy. 

With  our  author's  criticism  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  special  theory 
of  utilitarianism,  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  concern 
ourselves.  It  presents  no  novelty.  But  it  may  be  interesting 
to  some  of  our  readers  to  see  how  he  dispbses  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
ethical  speculations,  which  he  identifies  substantially  with 
those  of  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  *  Study  of  Sociology.*  No  part 
of  his  volume  appears  to  us  upon  the  whole  more  fair  or  more 
acute  in  its  penetration. 

'  Mr.  Darwin,'  he  says, '  is  distinguished  by  the  frankness 
'  of  his  method.  He  sets  forth  the  ethical  problem  exclusively 
'  from  the  natural  history  point  of  view.  Having  encountered 
'  it  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  he  faces  it  with  unperturbable 

*  candour,  and  resolutely  attempts  its  solution  by  his  ordinary 
'  methods.    It  is  for  him  merely  a  phase  of  physiology,  attach- 

*  ing  itself  to  the  general  question — "  What  light  the  study  of 
the  inferior  animals  is  capable  of  throwing  upon  the  higher 
psychical  qualities  of  man  ?  " ' 
To  answer  this  question  is  the  object  of  several  chapters  of 

his  book  upon  the  '  Descent  of  Man  and  Selection  in  relation 
'  to  Sex.'  In  this  book  he  espouses  definitely  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  animal  origin  of  man  postponed  or  declined  in  his 
preceding  books.  Speaking  of  man's  place  in  time  and  in 
the  animal  series,  he  says,  '  The  Simisulaa  then  branched  off 
'  into  two  great  stems,  the  new  world  and  the  old  world 
^  monkeys ;  and  from  the  latter  at  a  remote  period  man,  the 

*  wonder  and  glory  of  the  universe,  proceeded.'  * 

*•  According  to  thia  new  history  of  creation  the  moral  sense  is  onlj 
the  most  elevated  form  of  the  social  instinct  in  animals.  The  idea  of 
justice  is  only  a  complex  idea  which  resolves  itself  into  a  multitade 


•  The  passage  is  at  p.  218,  vol.  i.,  of  the  *  Descent  of  Man,'  1871. 
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of  aflflociated  impreflsiona — Benaations  originally  bound  together,  in- 
stincts saccesBiTelj  acquired  and  transmitted.  The  chief  factors  in 
the  growth  of  the  idea  are  the  transformations  always  in  operation 
Tinder  the  influence  of  heredity,  habit,  and  finally  language,  which  con- 
serves each  new  acquisition  in  the  community,  and  transmits  it  from 
one  generation  to  another.  This  theory  appears  to  Mr.  Darwin  to 
approach  as  near  as  possible  to  certainty,  and  in  dismissing  all  meta- 
physical iUusion  to  furnish  with  the  utmost  vrcuaemblance  the  origin  of 
all  the  higher  faculties  of  man,  and  especially  of  the  juridical  faculty 
which  asserts  the  idea  of  right.  The  theory  obviously  implies  certain 
others,  such  as  that  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  lower  animals  the  rudi- 
ments of  all  which  constitutes  humanity,  that  nature  presents  a  con- 
tinuous development,  and  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of 
the  inferior  races  of  mankind  have  been  greatly  over-valued,  while  the 
faculties  of  the  higher  animals  have  been  intentionally  depreciated. 

'  So  far  as  the  question  is  one  of  analogy  betwixt  the  bodily  structure 
of  man  and  the  anthropomorphic  ape,  of  t^e  gradation  of  organic  fornus,. 
of  anatomical  differences  explained  by  variations  of  circumstances  and 
means,  by  the  supple  and  fertile  principle  of  natural  selection,  or  the 
more  capricious  and  arbitrary  law  of  sexual  selection — in  fine,  by 
heredity — it  is  beyond  the  province  of  the  moralist,  and  must  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  naturalists,  some  of  whom  of  the  highest  merit  and 
intelligence  see  in  the  theory,  even  so  far,  merely  an  ingenious  hypo- 
thesis inflated  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  facts.  But  in  so  far  as  the 
question  invades  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  sphere,  we  ourselves 
become  judges  and  witnesses.  And  if  the  theory  remains  as  yet  quito 
an  open  one  in  natural  history — an  hypothesis,  that  is  to  say,  without 
any  serious  verification,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  to  be 
al^olutely  chimerical  in  psychology.     .     .     . 

'  Let  us  run  over  the  various  steps  by  which  it  advances  to  its  con- 
clusion. Sociability  exists  amongst  several  species  of  animals  as  well 
as  man.  .  .  .  Suppose  now  (what  hinders  you  ?)  that  the  intellectual 
Acuities  of  the  sociable  animal  are  indefinitely  developed,  that  his  brain 
is  incessantly  traversed  by  images  of  his  past  actions  and  the  causes  of 
those  actions :  a  comparison  is  then  established  betwixt  those  actions 
which  have  as  their  motive  the  social  instinct  always  prevalent,  and 
those  which  have  for  their  motive  some  other  instinct  stronger  for 
the  time,  but  not  permanent,  like  hunger,  thirst,  sexual  appetite,  or 
any  other  individual  instinct.  From  this  comparison  there  arises  in 
the  animal  a  feeling  of  discontent  which  survives  the  indulgence  of  the 
individual  or  egoistic  at  the  expense  of  the  higher  or  more  permanent 
instinct.  This  sentiment  wiU  be  as  durable  as  the  latter  instinct  itself; 
and  hence  arise  regret  and  even  remorse  under  a  new  succession  of 
influences.  Hence  the  origin  and  debut  of  morality,  which  resolves 
itself— just  as  on  other  materialistic  theories — into  a  struggle  betwixt 
egoistic  and  social  or  altruistic  instincts.  .  .  .  But  this  is  only  the  com- 
mencement of  the  vast  construction  of  hypotheses  at  the  top  of  which 
Mr.  Darwin  finds  his  ideas  of  right  or  justice.  .  .  .  Suppose  further 
that  the  animal  in  question,  akeady  prepared  by  the  activity  of  hia 
biain,  acquires  some  day  the  fiiculty  of  language.    There  is  nothing 
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improbable  in  t&is  supposition  to  Mr.  Darwin,  as  many  animals  hare 
the  germs  of  a  language  in  the  aptitude  with  which  they  express  their 
sensations  and  wants.  Some  new  variation^  some  superiori^  in  the 
exercise  of  the  voice  and  the  development  of  the  vocal  organs  acqaired 
by  a  happy  accident  and  transmitted  by  heredity,  will  suffice  to  account 
for  language.  .  .  .  Thanks  to  the  power  of  abstraction  thus  acquired, 
both  reason  and  morality  are  gradually  developed.  A  public  opinion 
is  formed,  the  opinion  of  a  race,  of  a  tribe,  of  a  social  group,  which 
perpetuates  itself,  and  becomes  more  and  more  the  chief  model  of  feel- 
mg  and  the  most  powei'ful  motive  of  action.  Habit  then  lends  its 
influence  in  filling  up  gaps,  consolidating  association,  and  fortifying 
instinct,  till  they  issue  in  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena.* 

M.  Care  contents  himself  in  the  main  with  exposing^  the 
endless  series  of  suppositions  which  the  Darwinian  theory  of 
morals  involves^  suppositions  '  so  arbitrary  as  to  baffle  the  ex- 
'  posure  of  logic'  In  its  general  character,  he  maintains  there 
is  no  originality.  It  falls  back  necessarily,  like  every  other 
materialistic  explanation,  upon  a  struggle  of  primitive  instincta. 
Its  only  novelty  consists  in  the  means  by  which  it  traces  these 
instincts  through  a  long  succession  of  influences  operating  upon 
the  race,  and  transforming  them  gradually  from  generation  to 
generation.  No  transformation,  however,  ib  able  to  change 
their  radical  character  or  to  convert  any  accumulation  of  ex- 
periences into  absolute  and  authoritative  principles  which  are 
to  him  the  only  notes  of  morality.  The  very  idea  of  explain- 
ing the  rise  of  moral  phenomena  after  such  a  fashion  takes 
away,  according  to  him,  the  essential  character  of  the  phe- 
nomena. All  along  the  line  of  the  supposed  development 
nothing  is  seen  but  instinct  or  reflection  upon  instinct.  At  no 
point  is  a  distinctive  moral  element  seen  to  emerge. 

^  Is  it,'  he  asks,  '  the  initial  impulse  towards  sociability,  at  first 
wholly  unreflective,  which  contains  morality  ?  Certainly  not  Does 
reflection  add  it  ?  By  no  means.  Does  language,  traditioui  or 
.  public  opinion  ?  Not  at  all.  The  element  of  authority,  which  is  its 
essential  characteristic,  cannot  be  explained.  It  remains  a  mysteiy. 
it  is  its  mystery  which  makes  it  sacred.  If  its  natural  sources  could 
be  traced,  its  prestige  would  be  destroyed.  If  man  were  its  author,  its 
authority  would  vanish,  for  there  is,  and  can  be,  nothing  in  man  him- 
self entitled  to  command  man.' 

The  absence  of  the  element  of  authority,  of  any  true  basis 
,for  it,  is  to  M.  Caro  the  fundamental  vice  of  all  these  mate* 
rialistic  theoiies — as  it  appears  to  him,  their  greatest  danger.    It 
•is  impossible  in  his  view  to  overestimate  the  gravity  of  me  con- 
sequences which  they  involve.     The  world  has  grown  to  what 
it  is  upon  the  old  ideas  of  morality.    To  what  may  it  not  grow 
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from  the  general  acceptance  of  such  propositions  as  the  follow- 
ing?— 

'  There  is  no  higher  law  entitled  to  impose  itself  as  a  Divine  or  trans- 
cendental authority  upon  human  conduct.  Moral  authoiity  is  nothing 
but  the  force  of  habit,  of  imitation,  of  the  evidence  of  social  utility.  Any 
other  conception  of  it  is  at  variance  with  true  scientific  methods.  What 
has  been  called  the  moral  sense  is  not,  as  it  was  long  supposed,  any- 
thing innate,  but  a  purely  empirical  taste,  the  transformation  of  animal 
instincts  established  by  heredity  and  varying  according  to  the*ezigenciea 
of  race  and  circumstance.  In  fine,  in  morals,  as  elsewhere,  there  is 
no  other  rule  than  the  rule  of  facts.  What  have  been  so  long  re- 
spected under  the  name  of  moral  laws  are  nothing  but  an  extension  of 
those  natural  or  physical  laws  which  alone  exist.* 

The  revolution  thus  implied  is  doubtless  a  grave  one^  and 
deserves  to  be  gravely  considered.  It  is  really  the  rise  of  a 
new  dogmatism^  and  in  no  sense  a  result,  although  it  is  often 
supposed  to  be  so,  of  a  genuine  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  and 
criticism.  It  is  put  forth  in  the  name  of  science,  but  science, 
strictly  speaking,  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  assumption  which 
lies  under  all  these  theories — the  assumption,  namely,  that 
there  is  no  spiritual  order.  This  question  is  truly  beyond  all 
the  researches  of  physical  science  and  remains  untouched  by 
them.  We  have  no  confidence  in  recent  speculations,  however 
able,  which  have  gone  in  quest  of  the  spiritual  in  the  laws  of 
the  material  world.  The  ^  unseen  universe'  is  not  to  be  traced 
along  that  line.  But  the  sciences  of  observation,  if  they  can 
never  yield  us  the  spiritual,  cannot,  if  true  to  their  province, 
have  anything  to  say  against  it — for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
is  beyond  their  ken,  beyond  the  region  of  facts  capable  of  being 
touched  and  objectively  verified.  To  intrude  negation  there- 
fore into  a  sphere  which,  if  it  exist  at  all,  is  by  the  mere  fact 
of  its  ej^istence  beyond  objective  experiment — is  unscientific. 
It  is  an  impertinence,  as  unwarranted  as  that  of  the  old  meta- 
physic  which  did  not  hesitate  to  claim  the  whole  field  of  know- 
ledge. Such  ambitions  prove  their  own  failure,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  very  progress  of  science  will  destroy  the  pre- 
sumption of  an  abusive  scientific  spirit  which  in  losing  its  sober- 
ness and  modesty  has  lost  all  its  claim  to  respect. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  progress  of  humanity  were 
only  through  the  ruins  of  the  past,  and  men  were  to  become 
wise  ^nd  good  by  unlearning  all  the  highest  thoughts  of  their 
forefathers,  and  fixing  their  gaze  downwards  on  the  earth 
instead  of  upwards  on  the  heavens.  It  is  an  obvious  necessity 
of  progress  that  old  opinions  be  subjected  to  criticism,  and 
that  many  dogmas  of  ages  gone  by  should  be  seen  in  their  true 
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li^ht  as  merely  '  gueBsea  after  truth.'  A  higher  Bcholanhip, 
a  broader  and  better  historical  method  able  to  distinguish  nKnre 
accurately  betwixt  the  facts  and  the  imaginations  ofthe  past,  a 
more  enlightened  and  tolerant  comprehension  of  human  dui- 
racter,  and  of  the  forces  at  work  in  all  great  social  and  reli- 
gious changes,  must  modify  powerfully  our  conceptions  both  of 
morality  and  religion.  Tms  is  a  progress  which  can  never 
be  stayed,  and  the  consequences  of  which  we  must  bear,  how- 
ever it  may  carry  away  with  it  many  cherished  prejudices 
which  we  have  held  as  part  of  the  Divine  Truth  which  has 
come  to  us  from  former  generations.  But  this  is  somediii^ 
entirely  different  from  the  course  to  which  our  modem  mate- 
rialistic schools  invite  us.  With  them  it  is  not  merely  the  form 
but  the  substance  of  past  beliefs  which  must  be  abandoned. 
We  must  not  merely  change  the  dwelling  of  our  highest 
thoughts,  but  we  must  disown  them  altogether.  We  must  un- 
clothe ourselves  of  our  spiritual  heritage,  and  turn  into  the 
bleak  open  tracts  of  nature  with  no  future  before  us  and  only 
superstition  behind  us.  As  the  prospect  is  miserable,  the  ne- 
cessity is  unreasonable.  There  can  be  no  true  progress  in  cut- 
ting ourselves  adrift  from  the  highest  results  of  fonner  progress. 
For  as  a  great  if  sometimes  erratic  writer  of  our  own  time  has 
well  said  in  a  recent  volume — ^  The  knowledge  of  mankind, 
^  though  continually  increasing,  is  built  pinnacle  after  pinnacle 
'  on  the  foundation  of  those  adamant  stories  of  ancient  soul ' — 
the  scriptures  of  past  ages.     ^  It  is  the  law  of  progressive 

*  human  life  that  we  shall  not  build  in  the  air,  but  in  the 
'  already  high-storied  temple  of  the  thoughts  of  our  ancestors 
'  — in  the  crannies  and  under  the  eaves  we  are  meant  for  the 
^  most  part  to  nest  ourselves  like  swallows,  though  the  stronger 
^  of  us  sometimes  may  bring  for  increase  of  height  some  sooiaQ 

*  white  stone,  and  on  the  stone  a  new  name  written,  which  is, 

*  indeed,  done  by  those  ordered  to  such  masonry,  but  never 

*  without  modest  submission  to  the  Eternal  Wisdom ;  nor  ever 
'  in  any  great  degree  except  by  persons  trained  reverently  tn 

*  some  large  portion  ofthe  wisdom  of  the  past.  * 

*  Huskin'g  '  Bibliotheca  Pastorum,'  vol.  i.,  '  Eoonomist  of  Xenopbon,* 
Editor's  Preface,  pp.  x.,  xi. 
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Art.  VIIL — 1.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  De- 
predation of  Silver.     1876. 

2.  M.    Michel    Chevalier  et    le    Bimetallisme.      Par  Henki 
Cebnuschi.     Paris:  1876. 

OiLYEB  has  fallen  twenty  per  cent.  Silver,  one  of  the 
^^  reigning  metals,  elected  to  be  a  standard  of  value  on  ac- 
count of  its  stability  from  the  oldest  times,  has  undergone  the 
fate  of  plebeian  ores.  It  has  fallen  and  risen  and  fallen  again, 
with  violent  and  sudden  fluctuations,  as  if  it  were  no  better 
than  common  iron  or  lead.  Anglo-Indians  are  aghast.  The 
financial  world  is  in  tribulation.  Political  economists  are  at 
their  wits'  end.  Economical  heretics  are  at  the  height  of  en- 
joyment. The  event  is  heralded  with  the  usual  accompani- 
ments of  extraordinary  phenomena  in  the  present  day — a 
deluge  of  pamphlets,  an  impatient  cry  for  Government  action^ 
a  convenient  reference  to  a  Select  Committee,  a  Report  with- 
out the  indication  of  a  policy,  and,  finally,  the  detemunation 
of  the  Government  to  '  wait  and  see.'  In  the  meantime,  the 
imperious  orthodoxy  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  finds 
congenial  employment  in  the  suppression  of  currency  heresies^ 
whue  the  youthful  smartness  of  the  political  Under-Secretary 
is  awed  into  sobriety  by  the  prolonged  contemplation  of  an 
insoluble  financial  problem.  Sir  Louis  Mallet  is  carried  by 
the  actual  duties  of  the  permanent  Under- Secretaryship  into 
those  regions  of  speculative  political  economy  for  which  he  is 
equally  qualified  by  his  talents  and  his  tastes,  while  the  mem- 
bers of  the  India  Council  revel  in  a  legitimate  opportunity  for 
an  ofiScial  discussion,  in  a  practical  shape,  of  all  the  financial 
crotchets  which  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  Indian  admin- 
istrators for  the  last  twenty  years.  In  France,  bi-metallists 
and  mono-metallists  are  profiting^  by  the  occasion  to  pmnmel 
each  other  with  truly  theological  fury.  M.  Cernuschi  dashes 
off  pamphlet  after  pamphlet,  carrying  a  brilliant  and  imagina- 
tive fanaticism  into  the  driest  regions  of  currency  controversy; 
while  M.  Chevalier,  a  weighty  antagonist,  joins  a  crusade  for 
the  dethronement  of  silver,  with  a  not  less  determined  on- 
slaught than  that  he  made  at  another  time  for  the  humiliation 
of  gold. 

But  what  does  it  all  mean?  Is  the  subject  beyond  the 
plain  intelligence  of  people  unversed  in  currency  jargon? 
Must  we  perforce  sound  the  depths  of  the  argument  between 
bi-metallists  and  mono-metallists  before  we  can  understand  it? 
Alas  I   the   meaning  of   the  *  depreciation    of  silver '  is  but 
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too  clear.  It  is  written  in  ruinous  mercantile  transactions, 
in  the  deficit  of  the  Indian  Budget,  in  the  diminished  re- 
sources of  many  households.  Whilst  pamphleteers  and  eco- 
nomists are  hammering  out  their  difficult  theories,  and  half  the 
Governments  of  Europe  are  producing  blue-books  crammed 
with  scientific  and  statistical  information,  a  popular  version 
of  '  the  fall  of  silver '  can  be  procured  from  many  a  man  whose 
views  of  currency  and  foreign  exchanges  are  limited  to  an 
opinion  as  to  the  number  of  pence  to  which  he  thinks  himself 
entitled  in  exchange  for  a  rupee,  or  to  the  average  amount  of 
sterling  money  which  experience  has  taught  him  to  believe  an 
ounce  of  silver  ought  to  fetch.  Ask  the  Indian  civil  servant 
what  in  his  eyes  the  fall  in  silver  means  ?  He  vnil  tell 
you  that  when  he  sends  home  a  portion  of  his  pay,  one-fifUi  is 
lost  before  his  family  can  spend  it.  The  same  rupees  are  set 
aside  for  friends  at  home»  but  the  hundred  pounds  they  used  to 
yield,  alas !  have  dwindled  to  eighty.  True,  the  rate  of  ex- 
change has  alvrays.been  to  Anglo-Indians  an  object  of  signifi- 
cant mterest.  The  rise  and  fall  of  a  penny  per  rupee  has 
always  meant  an  appreciable  difference  of  money  to  spend, 
but  a  fall  of  fourpence  to  fivepence  on  every  rupee  had  never 
entered  the  most  despondent  imagination.  Such  a  loss  means 
no  less,  to  families  dependent  on  Indian  remittances,  than  a 
revision  of  the  entire  scale  of  their  domestic  budgets.  Ask 
the  Manchester  exporter  of  manufactured  goods  for  his  version 
of  the  situation.  His  account  ^vill  be  clear  enough.  He  has 
exported  goods  to  India.  The  goods  have  been  sold  for  a 
certain  number  of  silver  rupees.  These  rupees  have  to  be 
brought  home ;  but  the  value  of  claims  on  India  payable  in 
rupees  fluctuates  with  the  yalue  of  the  silver  those  rupees  con- 
tain. The  same  claims  on  Indian  purchasers,  which  at  the  old 
average  exchange,  based  on  the  then  value  of  silver,  could 
have  been  turned  into  10,000/.  of  English  money,  will  only 
yield  8,000/.  when  silver  has  fallen  20  per  cent.  A  loss  of 
2,000/.  stares  the  manufacturer  in  the  face  as  an  illustration  of 
the  depreciation  of  silver.  So,  again,  London  banking  estab- 
lishments, with  branches  in  India,  have  found  a  regular  and 
lucrative  business  in  collecting  deposits  at  home,  at  low  Euro- 
pean interest,  and  transmitting  them,  transformed  into  rupees, 
to  India,  to  be  lent  out  at  the  higher  Indian  rates.  Debts  in 
gold  were  thus  incurred  to  English  and  Scotch  depositors,  and 
claims  payable  in  silver  established  on  India.  When  the 
English  money  deposited  was  transformed  into  silver  for 
Indian  use,  the  average  price  of  silver  was  5*.  per  ounce. 
But^  suppose  the  exigencies  of  the  banks  or  their  depositors 
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compel  the  recall  of  suck  outstanding  funds,  and  their  retrans* 
fer  into  English  ^old,  at  a  time  when  the  worth  of  an  ounce  of 
silver  has  ftJIen  from  Ss,  to  4«.  One-fifth  of  the  capital  is  lost 
at  a  blow !  Not  through  default  of  debtors ;  not  through  im- 
prudent speculations ;  not  through  any  lack  of  business  fore- 
sight ;  but  because  silver,  the  legal  tender  of  India,  has  played 
false.  No  wonder  if,  in  these  days,  when  every  public  mcon- 
venience  is  laid  at  the  door  of  Government  or  law,  and  every 
accident  is  expected  to  be  followed  forthwith  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  we  hear  an  impatient  cry  for  measures  of  redress  I 
How  is  English  capital  outstanding  in  India  to  be  brought 
home  without  enormous  loss  ?  Is  it  not  the  currency  which  is 
at  fault  ?  And  are  not  the  freaks  of  the  precious  metals  pre- 
eminendy  a  Government  aifair  ? 

Take  the  case  of  Government  stocks  or  railway  debentures, 
of  which  the  dividends  are  payable  in  silver,  but  which  are  held 
in  countries  where  a  gold  currency  prevails.  Many  Austrian 
securities  are  in  this  position.  The  unfortunate  holders  bought 
their  stocks  when  silver  was  assumed  to  have  a  steady  value, 
and  to  offer  a  scarcely  less  regular  income  than  dividends  pay- 
able in  gold.  But  silver  falls  with  startling  rapidity,  its  price 
oscillates  to  and  fro,  and  the  holders  of  silver  dividends  find 
themselves,  not  in  receipt  of  a  fixed  income,  but  speculating 
against  their  will  in  a  metal  of  which  the  price  may  fluctuate 
20  per  cent.  The  same  loss,  the  same  miscalculation,  occurs 
where  Governments  are  so  placed  that  under  previous  and  ir^ 
revocable  engagements  they  have  to  receive  m  silver  and  to 
pay  in  gold.  The  German  Government,  carrying  out  its  stu-. 
pendens  operation  of  substituting  a  gold  for  a  silver  currency, 
is  under  contract  to  its  subjects  to  withdraw  the  old  silver  coins, 
and  to  give  new  gold  coins  for  them  at  a  fixed  rate  of  ex 
change.  The  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  were  taken 
when  this  rate  was  fixed,  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  which 
had  been  the  law  in  France  from  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
namely,  at  15^  to  1.  For  all  silver  coin  presented  for  exchange 
the-German  Government  must  give  gold  at  this  rate.  The  fall  m 
silver  has  changed  the  relative  value;  but  the  operation  must  be 
continued  all  the  same.  A  pound  of  gold  must  still  be  given  for 
fifleen  pounds  and  a  half  of  silver ;  but  the  fifteen  pounds  and  a 
half  of  silver,  when  sold  by  the  German  Government,  will  no  lon- 
ger buy  a  pound  of  gold.  The  Indian  Government  receives  the 
whole  of  its  revenue  in  silver  rupees,  but  of  its  payments  no 
leas  a  sum  than  15,000,000/.  sterling  has  to  be  made  in  gold. 
The  disbursements  in  England  and  the  interest  on  loans  raised 
at  borne  must  be  discharged  in  English  coin.     The  conversion 
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of  the  silver  received  into  the  gold  to  be  paid  out,  stripped  of  dl 
the  technicalities  of  exchange,  leaves  a  loss,  on  the  basis  of  a 
fall  of  20  per  cent.,  of  no  less  than  3,000,000/.  sterling  per 
annum. 

The  foregoing  illustrations  of  the  consequences  flowing  firom 
the  depreciation  of  silver  all  disclose  a  clear  and  tangible  loss. 
Indeed,  the  result  is  so  self-evident  that  we  should  have 
hesitated  to  fill  a  page  with  such  elementary  instances,  if  we 
had  not  wished  to  be  enabled,  by  setting  them  out  in  some 
detail,  to  point  to  one  condition  which  is  common  to  all  these 
cases  of  loss  incurred.  It  will  be  observed  that  they  all  dis- 
tinctly involve  a  transfer  from  silver  to  gold.  The  loss  is 
Incurred  in  the  process  of  an  actual  simple  exchange  from  one 
metal  to  another.  Silver  and  gold  are  in  all  these  cases  brought 
face  to  face.  Silver,  it  is  clear,  has  fallen  when  measured  by 
gold,  or  to  speak  still  more  plainly,  when  sold  for  gold.  But 
IS  this  enough  to  establish  and  explain  an  absolute  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver?  Is  it  not  possible  that  gold  has  become 
dearer  ?  Is  silver  not  a  standard  of  value  in  one  part  of  the 
world,  as  gold  is  in  another?  Is  it  sufficient,  then,  to  illustnite 
the  fall  of  silver  simply  by  measuring  its  value  against  gold  ? 
Should  we  be  satisfied  to  prove  a  rise  in  the  value  of  gold  by 
showing  that  it  would  exchange,  as  indeed  it  does  now  exchange, 
for  more  silver  than  before  ?  Surely  a  fall  in  silver,  as  a  liae 
or  fall  in  gold,  must  be  measured  by  its  relation  not  only  to 
another  metal,  but  to  the  prices  of  commodities  in  those  ooim- 
tries  where  it  reigns  supreme.  How  much  of  its  purcfaaaing 
power  has  silver  lost  within  its  own  domains  ? 

Unfortunately,  we  must  travel  very  far  before  we  find 
re^ons  where  silver  is  still  the  sole  standard  of  value  and 
rules  with  undivided  sway.  In  Europe,  it  scarcely  retains  a 
single  important  kingdom.  In  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  it  has  lately  been  formally  dethroned,  and  gold 
installed  in  its  place.  In  Holland,  its  rule  has  been  suspended, 
and  temporarily  handed  over  to  gold.  In  Russia  and  Austria, 
it  has  a  mere  titular  sovereignty,  under  the  anarchical  re- 
gime  of  unlimited  paper  issues.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
'  Latin  Monetary  Union,'  that  is  to  say,  in  France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland,  the  area  of  the  double  standard,  it 
scarcely  enjoys  a  precarious  moiety  of  authority,  having  been 
stripped  of  the  chief  privilege  of  monetary  supremacy — ^the 
right  to  be  coined  without  limitation.  No  wonder  that  under 
such  circumstances,  silver  scarcely  still  receives  the  homage 
due  to  a  reignine  metal  and  is  treated  as  a  subject,  not  as  a 
rival,  of  gold.     But  discarded  in  Europe,  silver  is  ^ill  at  this 
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moment  sole  miBtreBS  of  the  East.  In  India,  and  indeed  over 
a  vast  portion  of  Asia,  silver,  and  silver  alone,  is  the  standard 
of  valae.  There  we  may  accordingly  attempt  to  test  changes 
in  the  value  of  silver  by  examining  its  purchasing  powers  in 
relation  not  simply  to  gold,  but  to  the  prices  of  all  com* 
modities,  and  there  a  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  means  the  same 
as  a  rise  in  gold  elsewhere,  a  general  rise  in  prices.  Can 
such  a  rise  be  traced  ? 

Very  little  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  this  important  branch  of  the  subject. 
The  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  was  assumed.  The  Committee 
was  instructed  to  investigate  its  causes.  Were  not  the  tables 
of  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  silver  per  ounce  in  the  London 
market  and  of  the  extraordinary  fall  in  the  Indian  Exchanges 
plain  and  eloquent  enough?  But  no  review  of  the  whole 
situation,  no  examination  of  the  policy  which  ought  to  be 
pursued,  can  be  at  aU  complete  unless  evidence  is  adduced 
and  carefully  sifted,  as  to  the  degree  in  which  general  prices 
have  been  affected  in  countries  like  India,  where  silver  is  still 
the  legal  tender.  And,  let  it  be  remembered  that  in  the  col- 
lection and  review  of  such  evidence,  the  principal  points  to 
be  considered  are  not  the  prices  of  the  commodities  in  which 
Europeans  are  most  interested,  articles  of  international  com- 
merce which  are  certain  to  be  first  affected  by  movements  in 
the  foreign  exchanges.  Laying  aside  as  much  as  we  can  our 
European  spectacles,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  what  we 
want  mainly  to  know  is  the  position  of  the  great  articles  of 
general  consumption,  in  fact  of  the  food  of  the  people — grain 
and  rice.  Will  a  rupee  still  buy  as  much  gram  as  berore  ? 
Will  a  man's  wages  go  as  far  to  support  him  as  before  ?  Does 
the  ryot  who  produces  grain  or  rice  find  himself,  measured  by 
his  receipts  in  rupees,  a  richer  man  than  before  ?  When  a 
plethora  of  gold  spread  over  Europe  it  was  soon  followed  by 
tangible  results.  Are  similar  results' being  produced  in  India 
by  a  plethora  of  silver  ?  Or,  to  ask  an  antecedent  question,  is 
there  in  India  a  plethora  of  silver  at  all  ?  Before  that  action 
is  taken  with  reference  to  India,  which  is  so  loudly  demanded 
from  an  English  point  of  view,  let  us  at  least  know  the  facts. 
The  Qovemment  appears  to  us  to  be  bound  to  make  most 
careful  inquiry  in  India  as  to  the  effect  produced  on  general 
prices  by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  at  home,  and  to  present 
exhaustive  evidence  to  the  public  on  the  subject  Till  that  is 
done  false  impressions  will  be  current,  and  false  inferences 
drawn,  on  a  most  incomplete  basis  of  facts. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that,  at  all  events,  till  very  lately. 
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no  general  rise  in  prices  had  occurred  in  India.     Indeed,  it  is 
exceedingly  remarkable^  though  at  the  same  time  perfectly  in- 
telligible^ that  whereas  a  distinct  and  most  decided  rise  occurred 
some  years  ago  while  silver  still  stood  at  five  shillings  an  ounce, 
the  average  of  prices  for  grain  and  rice  are,  at  this  moment, 
very  much  lower  than  they  were  then.    The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  range  of  internal  prices  in  India  is  not  determined  by  the 
fluctuations  in  the  London  price  of  silver  bullion,  but  by  the 
amount  of  silver  which  actually  reaches  ludia  and  becomes 
part  of  the  circulation.     During  the  years  of  the  cotton  famine, 
enormous  amounts  of  silver  flowed  into  Bombay,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  this  influx  was  in  entire  accord  with  the  laws  of 
political  economy.     Prices  rose  to  a  marvellous  degree.     Grain 
and  rice  in  many  quarters  seemed  indeed  at  almost  famine 
prices.     But,  by  degrees,  the  extraordinary  addition  to  the  <ar- 
culation  was  absorbed,  the  accumulation  was  distributed  over  a 
vast  area,  and  the  redundancy  apparently  relieved.     Prices 
fell,  and,  at  this  moment,  with  silver  so  cheap  as  to  carry  dis- 
may into  every  quarter,  they  have  scarcely  felt  the  ^ock. 
The  fact  is,  silver  is  cheap  in  London,  but  the  effect  of  the 
cheapness  has  not  yet  resulted  in  surplus  exports  to  the  East; 
and  till  a  fresh  flood  of  silver  is  poured  into  India,  the  effect  of 
the  fall  in  the  price  is,  and  will  be,  little  felt  over  the  vast 
area  of  its  internal  transactions. 

The  extent  of  that  area  is  a  point  of  which  we  should  never 
lose  sight.  In  Europe,  the  late  changes  in  monetary  laws 
have  so  limited  the  uses,  and  consequently  the  demand  for 
silver,  that  any  excess  in  the  supply  produces  at  once  a  marked 
effect.  But  in  India,  with  a  silver  circulation,  which  has  been 
fed  by  an  importation  of  two  hundred  millions  sterling  in  ^e 
course  of  forty  years,  the  addition  of  a  few  millions,  when  they 
have  once  been  distributed,  can  exercise  but  an  imperceptible 
influence,  and  during  the  last  few  years  the  additions  have  been 
even  much  below  the  nominal  annual  rate.  The  plethora  of 
silver  in  Europe  is  therefore,  as  yet,  not  reproduced  in  India. 
All  who  require  to  buy  gold  for  the  purpose  of  paying  debts 
abroad,  all  who  desire  to  send  money  home,  all  in  fact  who 
have  to  make  payments  in  gold,  are  mulcted  in  a  most  serious 
loss ;  they  feel  to  the  full  the  depreciation  of  silver  as  compared 
with  gold.  The  Indian  Government,  as  we  have  seen,  is  at 
its  wits*  end,  as  it  receives  its  taxes  in  silver  in  India,  and  has 
to  pay  interest  in  gold  at  home.  But  to  the  mass  of  the 
Indian  population,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a  silver 
currency,  the  great  event  does  not  yet  signify  that  the  means 
of  existence  have  become  dearer,  that  prices  are  visibly  rising 
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before  their  eyes,  or  that  the  rupee  which  circulates  amongst 
them  is  a  coin  which  has  lost  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

The  practical  bearing  of  these  facts  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
position  of  general  prices  in  India  must  be  one  of  the  very  first 
elements  to  be  considered  in  any  remedial  measures  proposed 
for  meeting  the  present  crisis ;  and  we  insist  the  more  on  this 
pointy  as  the  voices  likely  to  make  themselves  heard  are  rather 
those  of  Englishmen  who  find  themselves  in  the  awkward 
position  of  having  to  exchange  silver  into  gold  at  a  loss,  or  of 
Indian  ofiicials  who  have  the  tremendous  task  before  them  of 
meeting  a  gaping  deficit,  than  of  the  Indian  population  at 
large.  Our  meaning  will  become  clear  if  we  point  to  one  of 
the  remedies  suggested.  '  Change  the  conditions  of  the  land- 
'  tax,'  says  an  accomplished  writer  in  the  '  Times.'  ^  Exact 
*  gold  in  lieu  of  silver.  The  tax-payer  will  be  amply  recouped 
'  by  higher  prices  for  the  produce  of  the  land.'  The  proposed 
remedv  is  based  on  the  rise  in  prices  which  must  accompany 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  currency,  or  which  may  indeed  be 
considered  simply  as  a  different  form  of  the  same  fact.  But 
what  if  the  rise  has  not  taken  place  ?  We  have  pointed  out 
that  no  evidence  has  yet  been  afforded  that  prices  have  risen. 
The  laws  of  political  economy  teach  us  to  expect  such  a  result, 
and  we  know  the  process  by  which  it  will  probably  be  brought 
about.  It  will  be  brought  about  by  the  actual  conveyance  of 
the  surplus  supplies  of  America  and  Germany  to  Indian  ports, 
not  by  the  quotation  of  prices  current  in  another  quarter  of 
the  globe,  nor  simply  by  the  alterations  in  the  rates  of  ex- 
change. A  deluge  of  silver  must  be  actually  felt — ^a  deluge 
caused  by  the  overflow  from  the  European  reservoirs.  We 
know  also  that  when  that  overflow  takes  place,  the  European 
markets,  relieved  from  pressure,  mav  exhibit  a  reaction ;  and 
that  the  very  operations  which  mil  raise  present  prices  in 
India,  and  perhaps  bring'  about  some  depreciation  of  silver 
throughout  the  continent  of  Asia,  may  tend,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  raue  to  a  certain  extent  the  value  of  silver  elsewhere.  We 
know  the  nature  of  the  causes  which  will  assuredly  come  into 
play,  but  not  the  lime  within  which  they  will  be  developed  or 
the  degree  to  which  they  will  be  felt.  But  till  we  know  more 
we  are  surely  forbidden  both  by  equity  and  prudence  to  inter- 
fere with  private  or  public  contracts,  or  to  base  action  on  a 
rise  in  prices,  of  which  we  can  foresee  neither  the  date  nor  the 
extent. 

The  operation  of  the  law  which  must  force  silver  to  the 
£a8t  is  very  apparent,  but  still  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pre- 
sent it  in  a  practical  form.     The  cheapness  of  silver  stimulates 
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the  purchase  of  Indian  produce  which  that  silyer  wiU  buT»  and 
discourages  imports  into  India^  for  which  silver  iJTOold  be  re- 
ceived in  paTmentb  India^  acoordinglj,  tstells  mote  and  boys 
less,  and  establishes  a  larger  balance  due  to  herself,  which  has 
to  be  settled  in  that  metdf  which  in  India  is  l^al  tender.  Or, 
to  take  an  extreme  instance,  which,  however,  illustrates  tiie 
working  of  the  law  in  its  simplest  form.  Let  us  suppose  the 
case  of  an  importer  of  silver  from  American  mines  who  finds 
that  his  silver  buUion  is  unsaleable  in  Europe.  What  can  he 
do  ?  One  resource  is  always  open  to  him  so  long  as  no  l^is- 
lative  change  takes  place.  He  can  carry  his  bullion  to  Bombay ; 
there  he  can  claim  to  have  it  coined  into  rupees ;  with  his 
rupees  he  can  buy  what  Indian  produce  he  likes,  and  that 
produce  he  can  ship  to  Europe  and  turn  into  gold.  It  will  be 
observed  that  one  condition  is  throughout  pre-eupposed — ^the 
unrestricted  right  of  claiming  the  conversion  of  silver  bullion 
into  rupees.  So  long  as  this  right  exists,  so  long  as  the  mints 
of  India  remain  open  to  all  who  bring  silver  to  be  coined,  a 
bar  of  silver  in  London  is  the  equivaknt  of  th^  rupees  into 
which  it  can  be  coined,  less  the  cost  of  its  transport  and  its 
transformation.  The  operations  of  banks,  the  nomendatnre  of 
the  Exchange,  the  numerous  technicalities  which  surroand  the 
subject,  must  not  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  ilasue.  So  loi^ 
as  a  precious  metal  is  l^al  tender  in  any  part  df  the  world, 
that  metal  has  the  exact  purchasing  power  of  the  coin  of  the 
country  in  which  it  remains  a  legal  tender,  (Subject  only  t6  the 
expenses  to  be  incurred.  When  silver  or  gold  are,  in  ordinary 
language,  the  legal  tender  in  any  country,  it  is  not  only  meant 
that  the  actual  coins  manufactured  out  of  that  metal  are  to  be 
universally  received  in  payment,  but  also  that  the  posMssors 
of  bullion  may  present  it  at  the  Government  Mints  and  dmm 
to  have  it  turned  into  coin.  The  rule  of  gold  in  ihe  United 
Kingdom  does  not  simply  mean  that  a  sovereign  is  legal  tender, 
but  that  bars  of  gold  can  be  presented  at  uie  Bank  without 
limit,  and  sovereigns  be  obtained  in  exchange.  This  pradkal 
identity  between  Dullion  and  coin  is  one  of  the  main  attributes 
belongmg  to  what  we  have  called  a  reigning  metal.  Silver 
has  been  shorn  of  this  attribute  iA  France  and  efeewhere  by 
recent  decrees;  but  in  India  silver  still  retails  its  privfleges 
unimpaired*  No  regulations  close  the  doors  of  the  mints  upon 
any  amounts  which  may  be  poured  in,  and  no  check  is  inter- 
posed to  interfere  with  the  certain  action  of  r^ular  laws. 
The  ordinary  channels  may  be  blocked  tnth.  difficulties^  the 
tide  may  have  to  f(»roeits  way  through  unaoouatCKmed  onidets; 
it  may  not  flow  freely  for  a  time.     Not  evei7body  dowes  to 
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speculate  in  cotton  or  jute,  disMter  may  have  disheartened 
Indian  trade>  and  speculators  themselves  may  for  a  time  recoil 
from  buying  '  potential  rupees.'  But  so  long  as  rupees  are 
valuable,  and  there  is  produce  purchaseable  in  India  and  sale- 
^able  in  Europe  which  those  rupees  will  buy,  surplus  supplies 
of  silver  must  in  the  long  run  find  their  way  to  the  East. 

The  rectifying  process,  which  this  ultimate  flow  of  silver  to 
the  East  involves,  deserves  particular  attention.  It  constitutes 
a  furth^  source  of  uncertainty  which  enjoins  caution  in  the 
adoption  of  remedial  measures.  The  absorption  of  silver  by 
the  currencies  of  the  East,  which  we  have  indicated  as  an 
almost  certain  eventuality,  imless  artificial  hindrances  are  in- 
terposed, and  which  will  raise  general  prices  where  those 
currencies  are  in  force,  will,  by  carrying  oiF  the  silver  from 
Snrope,  tend  to  arrest  the  fall,  and  mitigate  the  efiects  of  the 
surplus  supplies.  It  does  not  follow  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, becaiuse  silver  has  touched  a  point  20  per  cent,  below 
its  former  average  value  when  measured  by  gold,  that  when 
the  efiects  of  the  causes  which  produced  that  sudden  fall  are 
distributed  over  the  vast  regions  of  the  East,  a  rise  of  20  per 
cent  may  be  expected  in  the  prices  of  general  commodities 
when  measured  by  a  silver  standard.  It  is  possible  that  silver 
may  have  fallen  below  its  ultimate  value  in  Europe,  and  that 
in  the  interior  of  India  it  is  still  above  that  point  In  such  a 
case  the  level  may,  in  the  end,  be  found  between  the  two. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Bagehot  gave  lucid  and  emphatic  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee.  Adced  whether  the  discourage- 
ment  of  importer  and  the  encouragement  of  exports,  which  we 
have  described,,  were  not  as  regards  the  price  of  silver  a  '  rec- 
'  tifying  cause,'  he  replied:  'It  is  a  rectifying  cause,  and  a 
'  rectif3ring  cause  of  the  first  magnitude ;  because  what  I  have 
^  said  extends  not  only  to  India,  but  to  all  countries'  which 
'  have  a  silver  currency ;  those  countries  are  the  great  majority 
'  of  the  wcMrld';  the  circulation  of  silver  in  those  countries  is 
^  something  enormous^  and  to  all  those  countries  you  will  have 
'  to  send  a  certain  amount  if  the  depreciation  of  silver  con- 
^  tiauies.' 

It  results  that  on  two  cardinal  points  we  have  still  to  awut 
the  current  of  events.  When  and  to  what  decree  will  general 
prices  in  India  rise  ?  And  to  what  degree  wiU  the  very  causes 
which  will  lead  to  that  rise  react  upon  the  value  of  the  silver  in 
the  world  at  large  ?  Let  it  be  well  considered  how  the  un- 
certainty on  these  two  points  bears  on  such  propositions  as  the 
permanent  dethronement  of  silver.  We  are  not  concerned  at 
this  moment  to  discuss  elaborately  the  policy  to  be  pursued :  we 
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merely  take  advantage  of  the  various  points  raised  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  attending  the  fall  of  silver,  to  suggest 
considerations  which  cannot  be  overlooked*  Any  reaqost- 
ment  of  the  Indian  currency  would  have  to  be  based  on  some 
assumed  relation  of  value  between  gold  and  silver.  But  no 
one  is  at  present  able  to^uge,  in  the  most  approximate  man- 
ner, the  final  results.  We  know,  we  are  plainly  told  by  all 
that  occurs,  that  we  so  far  only  see  the  first  half  of  the  chain 
of  events.  It  is  true  that  many  months  have  elapsed  since 
the  crisis  began;  and  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  patient 
indeed,  if  we  are  content  to  wait  still  longer  before  we  admit  a 
complete  set  of  facts.  In  reply,  it  is  sufficient  to  uree,  as  we 
have  already  argued  at  length,  that  the  connexion  is  as  yet 
most  incomplete  Detween  Western  causes  and  Eastern  results. 
The  influence  of  the  fall  has  not  yet  spanned  the  world.  The 
decline  in  the  Indian  exchanges  must  not  mislead  us  into  the 
belief  that  we  know  all  that  can  be  known ;  and  till  we  feel 
surer  ground  under  our  feet,  however  much  we  may  speculate 
and  theorise,  it  would  be  unbusinesslike  and  unstatesmanlike  to 
take  an  irrevocable  decision. 

Two  results  of  the  late  movements  in  the  silver  market  are 
often  confused  which  should  be  most  carefully  distinguished: 
the  fluctuation  in  the  value,  and  the  fall  in  the  value ;  the 
sense  of  uncertainty  produced,  and  the  actual  depredation. 
M.  L^on  Say,  the  French  Minister  of  Finance,  drew  special 
attention  to  diis  distinction  in  defending  the  maintenance,  for 
the  present,  of  the  double  standard  in  France.     Silver  would 
not  DC  disqualified,  he  argued,  from  doing  duty  as  heretofore 
in  conjunction  with  gold  simply  by  the  fact  of  its  deprecia- 
tion.     Be-adjustment  would  be  necessary,  but  in  other  re- 
spects the  battle  between  the   mono-metallists  and  the  bi- 
metallists  would  have  to  be  fought  out  on  the  old  lines.    On 
the  other  hand,  if  when  the  Oerman  supplies  are  disposed  of, 
and  the  production  of  Nevada  is  fully  gauged,  silver,  instead  of 
settling  down  at  some  new  level,  should  continue  to  exhibit  the 
constant  fluctuations  in  value  of  common  ores,  not  simply  within 
such  a  range  of  limits  as  the  past  fluctuations  covered  during 
the  first  seventy  years  of  this  century,  but  with  such  violent 
lips  and  downs  as  have  marked  the  last  two  years,  then  a 
<;hange  of  policy  might  be  rendered  indispensable.  The  question 
of  the  deposition  of  silver  might  in  such  a  contingency  dearly 
have  to  be  faced.   But  the  fluctuations  and  agitation  which  we 
have  lately  witnessed  cannot  be  accepted  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  silver  market  has  permanently  lost  its  character. 
The  immense  operations  of  Germany  keep  up  a  state  of  pro* 
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longed  BUBpense,  but  they  cannot  last  for  ever.  It  would  be 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  ages  if  a  fairly  steady  level 
should  not  idtimately  be  found. 

The  evils  and  inconveniences  of  the  moment  are  partly  due 
to  the  state  of  uncertainty,  partly  to  the  actual  fall.  When 
a  new  level  has  been  reached,  trade  will,  of  course,  adapt  itself 
to  the  new  situation.  What  has  caused  grievous  loss  to  Govern- 
ments and  individuab,  has  been  the  commencement  of  transac- 
tions in  one  state  of  things,  and  their  continuance  or  con- 
clusion under  another.  The  illustrations  of  losses  incurred, 
noted  by  us  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  all  fall  under  this 
condition.  The  settlement  of  the  salary  of  the  Indian  civil 
servant,  the  sales  of  British  goods  in  India,  the  remittance  of 
English  and  Scotch  deposits  to  the  East  for  profitable  employ- 
ment at  high  Indian  rates,  the  purchase  of  stock  with  silver 
dividends,  die  passage  from  a  silver  to  a  gold  coinage,  the  levy 
of  taxes  in  sUver  abroad  for  the  payment  of  charges  in  gold  at 
home,  are  all  instances  of  transactions  commenced  on  the 
assumption  of  a  certain  general  relation  between  the  values  of 
silver  and  gold  which  has  been  falsified  by  events ;  or,  if  no 
such  actual  assumption  was  made,  the  loss  at  least  has  been 
due  to  silver  having  been  at  one  price  when  the  bargain  was 
struck,  and  at  another  while  its  effects  were  still  in  operation. 
So  long  as  extreme  uncertainty  prevails,  or  so  long  as  such 
violent  changes  in  price  are  apprehended  as  have  inflicted 
great  losses  during  the  past  year,  it  would  be  extraordinary 
if  bankers,  merchants,  and  manufacturers  were  not  to  show 
extreme  reluctance  to  embark  in  any  transaction  in  which  the 
price  of  silver  formed  an  element  of  calculation.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  merely  the  fall,  it  is  the  impossibility  of  reckoning  on  any 
certain  price,  which  paralyses  the  movements  of  trade,  and 
even  prevents  those  rectifying  causes  from  beginning  their 
work,  to  which  we  may  look  with  some  confidence  in  the  end. 

It  would  be  most  unwise  to  underestimate  the  great  damage 
and  suffering  incurred  in  all  branches  of  the  Indian  trade 
through  the  present  condition  of  the  silver  market.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  well  to  observe  that,  apart  from  this  most 
serious  temporary  derangement  of  trade,  caused  both  by  the 
suddenness  and  the  magnitude  of  the  late  fluctuations,  and 
apart  from  the  specific  losses  suffered  by  those  who  have  to 
change  silver  into  gold,  the  public  at  large  does  not  lose  by  the 
fall  in  silver  so  far  as  it  is  caused  by  the  discovery  of  larger 
supplies.  The  addition  thus  made  to  the  store  of  the  world  is 
an  addition  to  its  wealth,  not  a  source  of  poverty.  Nor  is  it 
necessarily  or  even  probably  a  source  of  injury  to  English 
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intetests.  If  additional  millions  worth  of  silver  «re  produced^ 
ihose  who  produce  them  become  purchasers  of  goods.  The  Mdd 
of  the  world  is  increased,  and  English  banking  and  commercial 
supremacy  always  succeeds  in  causing  a  large  share  of  such  an 
increase  to  be  entered  in  English  ledgers.  Manchester  manu- 
factorers  may  exclaim,  ^  Why,  part  of  your  argument  is>  that  a 
'  diminution  of  exports  to  India  is  to  be  a  certain  result.  It  is 
^  even  pointed  out  to  us  as  a  ^^  rectifying  cause."  How  then 
*  shall  we  not  be  sufferers  ?  '  But  the  diminished  exports  is 
one  direction  will  probably  be  compensated  by  increased 
business  in  another.  We  again  quote  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Bagehot : — 

*  Of  course  it  will  be  evident  that  if  this  countiy  has  to  export  alvor 
to  the  East,  it  must  buy  that  silver  somewhere.  That  silver  it  will 
have  to  buy  in  America,  and  therefore  a  consequence  of  the  new  state 
of  things  will  be  that  the  English  exporters  of  goods  to  some  parts  of 
the  world  will  be  benefited.  I  do  not  say  the  English  exporters  of 
goods  to  America,  for  probably  we  shall  not  pay  America  directlj. 
The  nature  of  the  trade  between  America  and  this  country  is — ^that 
America  sends  us  directly  a  great  deal  more  than  we  send  her ;  and 
America  buys,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  coffee,  and  rice,  and  tea, 
and  a  variety  of  articles,  and  that  the  sellers  of  those  articles  draw  upon 
England,  and  so  the  balance  is  struck ;  we  shall  have  to  pay  America 
in  some  ynj  for  the  silver,  and  we  shall  pay  her  by  exporting  to  the 
countries  from  whom  she  buys  some  of  those  articles,  and,  tfaerefors, 
though  it  is  perfectly  true  to  say  that  the  effect  of  the  depreciati(«  of 
silver  may  he  imfavoiurable  to  the  English  exporter  of  gooda  to  the 
East,  yet  it  will  be  favourable  to  another  class  of  English  exporter^ 
that  is  to  say,  those  who  pay  America.  .  .  .  We  are  the  great  set- 
tling-house of  the  world.' 

So  far,  therefore,  as  general  trade  is  concerned,  this  country 
need  be  under  no  apprehension  that  the  new  source  of  wealtJi 
discovered  in  America  means,  to  us,  a  fearful  calamity.  It  has 
created  problems  difficult  of  solution,  much  financial  inom* 
venience,  much  individual  loss.  It  taxes  to  the  utmost  the 
ability  of  our  Indian  administrators ;  it  opens,  alas !  a  wide 
field  for  mistakes ;  but  when  all  is  said,  it  would  be  an  offeiice 
against  economic  laws,  and  an  ungrateful  return  for  the 
precious  gifts  of  the  earth,  if  the  shining  stream  of  silver, 
which  is  pouring  forth  in  such  rich  volume  from  the  mountain- 
sides on  the  Pacific  coast,  should  be  denounced  by  the  world  at 
large  as  a  disastrous  flood  I 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  discussed  the  popular  and 
practical  meaning  of  the  depreciation  of  silver,  we  nave  ex- 
amined the  methods  in  which  it  afiTects  individuals  and  govern- 
ments, and  have  called  attention  to  some  of  the  incidents  by 
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which  it  is  accompanied.  The  Parliamentary  Blue  Book,, 
however^  which  is  the  text  of  our  present  article,  deals  mainly 
with  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  present  situation ;  and^. 
as  title  final  result  of  the  crisis,  and  the  expediency  of  meeting 
it  by  any  actual  administratiye  or  legislative  measures,  must 
depend  entirely  on  the  character  of  those  causes,  we  shall 
make  no  apology  for  passing  them  under  review,  though  little 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  what  these  causes  have  been: 
They  are  described  as  follows  in  the  Beport  of  the  Select 
Committee : — 

*  1.  The  discovery  of  new  silver  mines  of  great  richness  in  the  Stat^ 
of  Nevada. 

'  2.  The  introduction  of  a  gold  currency  into  Germany  in  place  of 
the  previous  silver  currency.  This  operation  commenced  at  the  end 
of  1871. 

'  3.  The  decreased  demand  for  silver  for  export  to  India.' 

*  To  these  causes  it  must  be  added : — 

'  4.  That  the  Scandinavian  Governments  have  also  substituted  gold 
for  feilv6r  in  their  currency. 

'  5.  That  the  Latin  Union,  comprising  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Greece,  have  since  1874  limited  the  amount  of  silver  to  be 
coined  yearly  in  the  mints  of  each  member  of  the  Union,  suspending 
the  privileges  formerly  accorded  to  all  holders  of  silver  bullion  of 
claiming  to  have  that  bullion  turned  into  coin  without  restriction. 

'  6.  That  Holland  has  also  passed  a  temporary  Act  prohibiting, 
except  on  account  of  the  Government,  the  coining  of  silver,  and  au* 
thorising  the  coining  of  gold.' 

A  further  cause  has  been  assigned.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Committee  failed  to  comment,  as  they  should  have  done,  on 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  many  States.  If  incon- 
vertible paper  money  had  not  been  declared  legal  tender  in 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Italy,  those  countries  would  have  ab- 
sorbed a  vast  amount  of  silver.  Italy  and  Austria  figure  on 
the  list  of  sellers  of  silver  instead  of  appearing  among  the 
purchasers,  and  the  great  empire  of  Russia  is  set  down  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  as  having  bought  only  four  millions 
sterling  during  the  last  four  years.  War  Committees  organised 
to  render  pecuniary  aid  to  foreign  provinces  cannot  entirely 
dispense  with  actual  coin,  and  possibly  a  portion  of  the  silver 
imported  into  Russia  has  already  been  exported  to  pther 
quarters.  No  symptoms  of  attempts  to  work  up  to  a  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments  are  visible  either  in  Russia,  Austria,. 
or  Italy.  Indeed  the  two  latter  countries  have  contributed  to 
that  over-stocking  of  the  silver  market,  under  which  the  price 
has  broken  down.     But  these  countries,  like  the  United  States, 
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had  suspended  specie  payments  long  before  the  price  of  silver 
fell.  By  far  the  greater  value  of  the  silver  coin  which  retreated 
before  the  advancing  wave  of  paper  issues  was  absorbed  long 
before  the  possibility  of  a  fall  of  many  pence  per  ounce  had 
been  even  so  much  as  thought  of.  This  transition  from  silver 
to  paper  can,  therefore,  scarcely  be  cited  among  the  inmiediate 
causes  of  the  late  fall,  though  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
monetary  situation  of  these  countries  has  a  most  important 
bearing  on  the  question.  The  present  situation  would  be  very 
different  if  an  actual  silver  currency  were  in  force  in  other 
countries  of  Europe  besides  the  members  of  the  Latin  Union. 
The  diminution  of  the  area  in  Europe  over  which  silver 
exercises  sway,  through  the  substitution  of  paper  money,  is 
clearly  an  element  well  entitled  to  much  consideration.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  continuation  of  the  forced  circulation  of 
paper  money  in  France  cannot  be  properly  adduced  as  having 
contributed  to  depress  silver.  For  the  stock  of  gold  and  silver 
bullion  held  by  the  Bank  of  France  is  more  than  amply  suffi- 
cient to  enable  specie  payments  to  be  resumed.  Other  motives 
than  lack  of  bullion  must  be  assigned  for  the  delay.  Though 
banknotes  have  a  forced  circulation,  and  the  Bank  of  France  is 
therefore  not  compelled  to  part  with  gold  or  silver,  we  under- 
stand that  large  payments  are  often  made  in  specie  by  the 
Bank  of  France.  We  shall  probably  not  be  wrong  if  we 
assume  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  silver  market  and  the  ex- 
treme difficulties  caused  thereby  under  the  system  of  a  double 
standard  are  amongst  the  foremost  motives  of  the  French 
authorities  in  causing  the  postponement  of  a  resumption  of 
specie  payment.  But  they  have  not  been  sellers  of  silver,  they 
have  been  buyers  to  a  large  extent  during  the  last  five  years. 

We  return  to  the  causes  of  the  depreciation  of  silver  enu- 
merated by  the  Select  Committee. 

The  effect  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  mines  in  Nevada  is 
narrated  with  much  detail  in  the  Report  The  richness  of  the 
mines  appears  so  extraordinary,  that  we  are  not  surprised  that 
the  Committee  cautiously  confined  themselves  to  quotations 
from  official  documents.  Yet  the  wondrous  yield  of  the  new 
'  Bonanzas '  could  not  fail  to  inspire  even  official  writers  with 
poetical  fire,  and  their  reports  contain  passages  which  would  be 
rhapsodies  if  they  were  not  sustained  by  figures  and  facts. 
The  following  is  an  eloquent  burst  from  the  B.eport  of  Mr. 
Whitehill,  *  the  State  Mineraloffist '  of  Nevada,  in  which  he 
lights  up  his  mining  statistics  with  poetry  and  poUtics : — 

*  The  past  two  years  have  been  a  period  of  unexampled  prosperity  in 
the  history  of  this  State,  and  at  no  time  have  the  prospects  for  fbltare 
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saocefls  been  so  encouraging.  Dependent,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the 
products  of  the  mines,  the  fortunes  of  Nerada  are  at  all  times  liable  to 
the  fluctuations  incident  to  mining ;  bodies  of  ore  are  exhausted,  and 
some  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  other  bodies  are  discovered ; 
but  at  present,  such  a  wealth  of  the  precious  metals  has  been  dis- 
closed in  the  mines  upon  the  Comstock  Lode,  that  manj  years  will  have 
passed  before  it  can  be  exhausted.  Competent  persons  have  estimated 
the  value  of  the  ore  now  in  sight  in  the  Consolidated  Virginia  and 
California  mines  at  more  than  100,000,000  dollars,  and  yet  these  two 
mines  occupy  only  about  1,800  of  the  22,000  feet  located  and  worked 
on  the  same  lode.  It  has  also  been  estimated  that  the  product  of  aU 
the  mines  in  the  State  for  1875  will  reach  50,000,000  dollars,  and  this  is 
but  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  mining  interests  of  this 
State.  From  the  present  indications  our  mining  resources  are  prac- 
tically without  limit,  and,  with  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  bravest 
populations  to  be  found  in  any  country,  no  uneasiness  need  be  felt  in 
the  decay  of  mining  enterprises  in  Nevada.  No  safer  investment  for 
capital  can  be  made  where  such  speedy  and  remunerative  results  are 
obtained.  The  fruits  of  our  mines  have  made  thousands  of  men 
wealthy,  and  have  built  a  hundred  palaces  more  gorgeous  than  those  of 
ancient  story,  and  still  our  army  of  courageous  prospectors  are  searching 
on  every  mountain  slope  and  in  every  deep  ravine  for  the  stores  of 
wealth  which  nature  has  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  this  section  of  our 
fair  land.  Many  old  districts  are  being  reoz^ganised,  and  abandoned 
claims  relocated,  while  those  at  work,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  greatly 
cheered  with  anticipations  of  a  brighter  future. 

*  The  present  population  is  estimated  at  about  75,000.  The  number 
of  votes  cast  at  the  last  general  election  was  18,094 ;  being  4,000  votes 
more  than  was  ever  before  polled  in  the  State.'   (P.  55.) 

Dazzled  by  the  vision  of  gorgeous  palaces,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Whitehill,  notwithstanding,  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
progress  of  political  power  and  activity  among  the  '  courageous 

•  prospectors.' 

We  are  not  minded  to  astonish  our  readers  with  the  more 
fabulous  accounts  of  the  mines  belonging  to  the  *  Consolidated 
'  Virginia '  and  '  the  California '  Companies,  which  '  are  be- 
'  ginning  to  open  up  and  lay  bare  some  of  the  secrets  of  the 
'  northern  end  of  the  Great  Comstock  Lode.'  Reporters  to 
American  papers  write  under  the  heading  of  the  *  Heart  of 
'  the  Comstock '  of  a '  perfect  mountain  of  silver  ore,  and  of  the 
'  uselessness  of  attempting  a  fair  description  of  the  rich  charac- 
'  ter  of  the  ore,  the  sides  and  face  of  the  drift  being  one  glitter- 
'  ing  mass  of  sulphurets  mixed  with  the  richest  character  of 
'  chlorides,'  of  *  every  shaft  run,  in  fact  almost  every  stroke  of 

*  the  pick  made,  adding  to  the  already  immense  wealth  of  the 
'  mines,'  The  reality,  however,  is  sensational  enough.  The 
annual  production  of  silver  in  the  world  has  been  doubled  since 
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the  United  States  oommenced  their  gigantic  contrihntion*  la 
the  years  .previous  to  any  supplies  from  the  United  States, 
the  total  annual  production  was  eight  millions  steriing.  The 
total  production  for  1876  is  estimated  at  sixteen  millions.  Of 
this  sum  nine  millions  is  set  down  to  the  account  of  the  United 
States.  The  progress  is  indeed  astonishing.  Till  about  the 
year  1860  the  production  of  silver  had  for  a  series  of  yean 
been  apparently  very  steady.  In  that  year  the  United  States 
are  ciredited  with  the  modest  sum  of  30,000/.  Two  yean  after* 
wards  it  nearly  reached  a  million.  In  ten  more  years  it  nearly 
reached  six  millions,  and  now  nine  millions  is  considered  a  mo- 
derate estimate  I  The  total  production  of  sUyer  elsewhere  than 
in  the  United  States  is  not  supposed  to  have  increased.  Indeed 
the  statistics  given  show  a  slight  diminution.  '  To  arrive  at  the 
'  present  time  to  the  total  production  of  silver,  the  yield  of  all 
'  other  countries  should  be  taken  at  about  seven  millions,  and 
'  the  production  of  the  United  States  should  be  added  to  that 
^  amount.'  Such  is  the  final  result.  The  rest  of  the  world 
produces  seven  millions,  and  the  United  States  produce  nine, 
of  which  almost  the  whole  is  a  distinct  annual  addition  to  the 
total  supply.  Can  any  surprise  be  felt  at  the  perturbation 
this  change  has  called  n)rth  ? 

The  figures  we  have  quoted  are  exclusive  of  the  large  pro- 
portion of  gold  which  is  found  in  the  ores  of  the  silver  mines 
of  the  United  States.  The  Committee  informs  us  that  in  the 
Comstock  Lode  the  value  of  the  gold  contained  in  the  bullion  is 
stated,  on  all  hands,  to  amount  to  nearly  45  per  cent.  When 
the  incalculable  wealth  of  the  new  mines  is  described,  the 
value  of  the  gold  is  of  course  included.  In  the  earlier  days, 
when  accounts  first  reached  Europe  of  the  Nevada  diacoveries, 
no  distinction  was  drawn,  and  the  total  value  of  the  bullion 
reported  to  be  found  was  supposed  to  be  silver.  Hence  arose 
exaggerated  estimates  and  fears  of  a  much  greater  production 
than  what  has  actually  taken  place.  Nevertheless,  this  rich 
admixture  of  gold  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  possible 
aupplies  of  silver,  not  in  the  direction  of  counteracting  the 
addition  to  the  silver  market,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
direction  of  heightening  its  effect.    We  have  heard  the  opinion 

Sut  forth,  that  as  fresh  supplies  of  gold  and  silver  appeared  to 
ow  in  almost  equal  proportion  from  this  new  eource,  there 
was  the  less  apprehension  of  a  disturbance  in  the  value  of 
silver.  If  an  increased  production  of  the  two  metals  took 
place  on  the  same  scale,  surely  their  relative  value  might  be 
expected  to  be  fairly  maintained.  This  view  is  clearly  quite 
fallacious ;  not  only  because  the  addition  to  the  supply  of  gold 
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IB  linfiBitely  kss  in  proportion  iStiaxk  the  uddilioii  to  .the  auppljr 
of  'Silver^  but  beoaiase  silver  and  gold  are  not  requized  for  the 
same  pucposeB,  and,  abore  all,  not  over  the  same  area. 

A  Bearcity  of  gold  may  exiat,  caufimg  llie  eager  absorption 
of  a  few  additional  millions  of  gold,  while  the  identical  amount 
of  silver,  coming  on  a  market  already  overstocked,  might 
cause  an  actual  panic  and  a  heavy  fall  in  the  price.  If  silver 
and  gold  had  continued  to  relieve  each  other  as  partners  in  the 
duties  of  a  circulating  medium  over  the  same  area,  the  ai^u* 
ment  would  have  considerable  force ;  but  if  gold  is  wanted  for 
some  coimtries  and  silver  for  others ;  if  the  gold  countries  are 
scantily  supplied,  and  the  silver  countries  over-stocked ;  no 
parity  in  the  scale  of  increased  production  will  prevent  the 
possibility  of  decline  in  the  value  of  one  market,  while  the 
other  may  remain  undisturbed.  The  admixture  of  gold  in  the 
silver  ore  has  a  very  different  effect*  Professor  Fawcett 
called  marked  attention  to  it  in  the  debate  on  the  Indian 
budget.  The  quantity  of  gold  is  so  large  that  its  value  will 
alone  pay  the  expenses  of  the  mine,  so  that  the  silver  may  be 
said  to  be  produced  gratis.  In  the  Consolidated  Virginian  Mine 
the  total  yield  of  bullion  for  one  year  is  stated  to  have 
been  17,000,000  dollars,  and  dividends  were  paid  out  to  die 
proprietors  to  the  amount  of  12,000,000  dollars.  An  outlay 
of  5,000,000  had  accordingly  produced  a  net  increase  of 
12,000,000.  If  of  the  total  value  of  the  bullion  only  one- 
thLxl  was  gold — and  the  proportion  is  in  fact  nearer  one-half — 
the  gold  alone  would  have  paid  the  whole  expense  of  the  mine, 
and  the  whole  silver  produced  would  have  represented  net 
profits.  What  does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  so  long  as  this 
state  of  things  exists,  so  long  as  expenses  do  not  increase  and 
gold  is  found  in  the  same  proportion,  no  fall  in  the  silver  market 
will  arrest  production  in  these  mines.  The  proprietors  would 
gain  less,  but  still  they  would  gain.  They  escape  from  the 
risks  of  working  at  a  loss  if  silver  declines.  They  may  con-* 
template  with  comparative  equanimity,  though  not  with  indif- 
ference, fluctuations  in  price  which  to  mine-owners  in  Chili  or 
Mexico  would  bring  ruin  and  despair.  How  long  the  Nevada 
mines  may  fulfil  we  hopes  of  their  owners  by  continuing  to 
yield  on  their  present  or  even  on  an  increasing  scale,  we  pro- 
fess ourselves,  after  the  most  careful  perusal  of  the  evidence, 
quite  unable  to  judge ;  but  it  seems  proved  that,  irrespective  of 
quantity,  the  peculiar  quality  of  theur  ore  is  such  as  to  render 
l^eir  working  more  independent  of  the  price  their  silver  will 
fetch  than  is  commonly  the  case  with  mining  industry. 
.   On  the  other  hand,  the  question  may  well  be  put,  will 
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the  proprietors  of  other  silver  mines  be  able  to  compete  irith 
the  explorers  of  Nevada?  What  percentage  of  profits  has 
been  made  on  silver  mines  in  Mexico  and  Soath  America, 
while  silver  was  worth  5s.  an  ounce  ?  If  that  percentage  of 
profits  was  not  more  than  15  per  cent,  on  an  average,  the 
profits  are  now  swept  away.  The  present  price  of  silver  must 
of  necessity,  one  woold  thinks  compel  the  closing  of  some  mines. 
The  poorer  class  can  clearly  not  contend  against  such  a 
decline.  If  '  a  perfect  mountain  of  silver '  enriches  the 
courageous  prospectors  of  Nevada,  the  production  will  be 
curtaUed  elsewhere,  where  the  proportion  of  gold  is  insignifi* 
cant,  and  every  ton  of  silver  ore  must  yield  its  own  proportion 
of  profits. 

The  Government,  if  it  desires  to  form  an  opinion,  and  to 
assist  the  public  in  forming  theirs,  on  the  probable  future  pro- 
duction of  silver,  should  instruct  its  representatives  in  the 
United  States  to  furnish  continuous  information  on  the 
progress  of  the  new  discovery,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the 
expectations  raised;  but  they  should  at  the  same  time  not 
neglect  to  ascertain,  so  far  as  they  have  the  means,  the  efiects 
of  the  fall  in  price  on  the  production  elsewhere,  and  to  collect 
evidence  as  to  the  percentage  of  profits  and  the  prices  of 
silver  which  would  enable  silver  mines  still  to  be  worked  in 
those  countries  to  which  twenty  years  ago  the  world  looked 
exclusively  for  its  supplies. 

The  second  great  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  silver  is  stated 
by  the  Committee  to  be  '  the  fall  in  the  surplus  supplies  which 

*  have  been  thrown,  or  may  still  be  expected  to  be  thrown,  on 

*  the  silver  market  by  the  measures  taken  in  Germany  with  re- 

*  ference  to  the  silver  coinage.'  We  shall  not  attempt  to  follov 
the  Committee  through  their  description  of  the  various  stages 
of  this  gigantic  operation.  The  series  of  laws  passed,  and  the 
several  steps  taken,  are  set  out  in  the  Report  in  considerable 
detail ;  and  as,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  no  other  connected 
narrative  of  the  process  pursued  in  Germany  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  country,  the  Committee  will  probably  be  par- 
doned for  having  placed  before  the  public  not  only  estimates  of 
the  probable  amount  of  surplus  silver,  but  a  mstory  of  die 
modus  operandi ;  the  more  so,  indeed,  as  in  view  of  the  favour 
with  which  the  plan  of  changing  the  Indian  currency  from 
silver  to  gold  is  regarded  in  many  quarters,  the  experience 
gained  in  a  late  actual  conversion  is  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance. The  Committee  state  that  they  have. received  firom 
the  German  Government  a  complete  set  of  all  the  official 
printed  documents  bearing  on  the  late  monetary  changes. 
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These  documents  ought  to  be  most  carefully  ransacked  by 
those  whose  duty  it  may  be  to  consider  the  question  with 
reference  to  India  in  a  thoroughly  businesslike  and  responsible 
manner.  The  previous  accumulation  of  a  yast  store  of  the 
metal  to  be  substituted ;  the  equitable  adjustment  of  the  rate 
at  which  the  exchange  is  to  be  effected ;  the  consideration  of 
existing  contracts  and  vested  interests;  the  predilections  of 
the  public  for  various  coins ;  the  length  of  the  various  periods 
of  transition ;  the  temporary  concurrent  circulation  of  old 
silver  and  new  gold ;  the  relations  of  the  new  coins  to  the 
foreign  exchanges ;  the  probable  requirements  in  subsidiary  or 
token  coinage ;  the  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  coin  to  be 
withdrawn ;  the  ultimate  falsification  of  expectations ;  and  the 
miscalculation  as  to  amounts ;  in  fact,  every  possible  incident 
or  consideration  which  can  arise  in  connexion  with  a  change  of 
currency,  will  be  found  to  be  treated  in  these  documents  with 
all  the  elaborate  and  scientific  treatment  which  Germans  brmg 
to  such  work.  Our  space  forbids  us  to  linger  on  these  topics, 
interesting  as  they  are ;  nor  can  we  stop  to  probe  the  suggestive 
question  as  to  the  success  which  has  attended  the  ambitious 
operation  which,  flushed  with  an  indemnity  of  200,000,000/., 
the  German  Empire  undertook  as  an  appropriate  financial 
commemoration  ot  their  stupendous  victory.  The  unification 
of  the  currency  was  doubtless  a  necessary  and  admirable  sequel 
to  the  unification  of  Germany  into  one  Empire,  and  it  was  a 
fitting  symbol  of  the  union  achieved  that  new  coins  with  the 
common  efiSgy  of  the  Imperial  power  should  replace  the  multi- 
tudinous coins  which,  stamped  with  the  motley  devices  of  many 
separate  kingdoms  and  principalities,  bore  significant  witness 
to  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  German  nationality. 

As  to  the  wisdom  of  the  change  from  silver  to  gold,  the 
views  taken  in  Germany,  even  amongst  the  highest  authori- 
ties,  are  far  from  unanimous.  English  opinion  would  indeed  be 
ungrateful,  if  it  did  not  give  an  enthusiastic  approval  to  the 
change.  For  English  example,  and  the  writings  of  English 
economists,  inspired  the  idea,  though  it  might  be  cynically 
added  that  occasional  English  raids  on  the  German  silver  mar- 
ket, which  perturbed  the  circulation  at  inconvenient  moments, 
no  doubt  gave  a  decided  stimulus  to  the  plan.  But  the 
universal  loyalty  to  a  gold  standard  in  this  country,  based  as 
it  is  on  the  suitability  of  gold  both  to  our  vast  international 
transactions  and  to  our  domestic  habits  and  circumstances,  is 
not  conclusive  evidence  that  gold  must  in  all  countries,  even 
though  they  be  quite  differently  situated  from  our  own,  be 
necessarily  more  convenient  and  desirable  than  silver  for  cur- 
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Tendy.  On  this  point  we  pronounoe  no  opinion;  we  only 
place  a  protest  on  record  airaiinst  any  anmrnent  in  fittoor  of  s 
i^ver  ctTrrencj,  in  other  entries  ijLnSar  own,  bdng  treii>«l 
with  contemptnons  indignation. 

We  gather  on  the  whole^  from  the  Report  of  the  C(Mmmttee, 
and  the  evidence  appended  to  it,  that  the  surplus  silver  to  be 
expected  from  Germany  is  £9r  less  than  was  originally  antfei* 
pated.  The  first  figures  were  appalling.  The  first  ract  to  be 
ascertained  was  clearly  the  total  amount  of  silver  coins  known 
to  have  been  struck  imd  issued  in  Germany,  looking  back  over 
a  long  series  of  years.  This  element  would  form  the  basis  of 
every  calculation,  and  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  it  with  entire 
accuracy.  Since  1760  the  value  of  silver  coins  mannfactiired 
and  issued  in  Germany  was  SdfiOOfiQOL  Another  figure,  if 
placed  beside  this  amount,  appears  to  lend  it  increased  idg» 
nificance.  New  gold  coins  to  the  value  of  70,O00,0O0iL  h^ 
been  struck  under  the  recent  laws  up  to  June  19,  1876.  Are 
we,  then,  to  understand  that  at  l^ast  70,000,000/.  of  silver  coins 
had  to  be  replaced  by  gold?  The  facts  are  not  so  seriom 
as  this.  Simultaneously  with  the  change  from  silv^  to  gold, 
large  operations  have  been  undertaken  with  regard  to  the  cir- 
culation of  banknotes  of  small  denominations.  Small  notes 
to  the  extent  of  23,000,0002L  had  been  witiidraw<i  and  practi- 
cally replaced  by  gold.  In  fact,  we  may  put  the  sum  of  gM 
coins  manufistctur^  out  of  si^t  and  look  only  at  ihe  figures 
given  for  silver.  The  question-  then  arises,  if  silver  coins  ts 
the  amount  of  89,000,000/.  lurre  been  issued  since  1760,  what 
amount  was  probably  in  circulation  when  the  redent  coinage 
change  commenced  -P  Here  was'  a  splendid  statbtical  problem, 
and  full  justice  has  been  done  to  it  by  the  German  public. 
Statisticians  and  bankers,  ministers  and  deputies,  threw  them- 
selves into  a  spirited  controversy  withthe  ereatest  ardour,  and 
have  continued  it  up  to  this  moment  with  unabated  vi^ur. 
The  Committee,  analysing  the  eakmlatioias  which  had  oeen 
made,  state  that  they  were  based  :*^  .- 

*  Partly  on  theoretical  inferOAces  as  to  the  extent  to  whidi  Ihe  caosai 
which  dimmish  any  euirenqy,'  sach  as  export  in  the  ordinary  coone  of 
trade,  export  •  bj  means  of  emigratioa,' export  inoonaequence'  of  war 
indemnities,  melting  down  for  roannfeotnring  purposeB,  the  ordinary 
wear  and  tear  of  coins,  the  actual  loss  of  coins — ^may  have  as  a  matter- 
of-fact  diminished  the  total  of  silver  in  circulaldon^ 

'  Partly  on  the  facts  revealed  in  the  series  of  coins  already  with- 
drawn. 

'Partly  on  evidence  afibrded  as  to  the  actnal  amount  now  circu- 
lating by  Returns  stating  the  stocks  held  by  the  banks,  Ssvinga-banks, 
public  and  local  treasnries,  and  so  forth.* 
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'  It  will  be  'se^n  honv'  vftdt  w^  the  field  for  specalatiye  Btar- 
tistics  ofi^ed  by  Buch  a  range  of  contributing  catises  and 
ciremnBtaiitia}  evidence.  The  Stliftsticians  maximised^  the 
Ministers  minimised^  the  Deputies  criticised  the  ministerial 
estimates;  the  bankers  disbelieved  every  estimate  alike. 
Under  the  circumstances  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the 
Committee  have  not  made  themselves  responsible  for  any 
particular  figure. 

From  the  total  amount  in  circulation  when  th^  laws  were 
passed,  they  had  to  deduct  two  amounts  before  they  arrived 
at  the  stock  of  silver  remaining  to  be  sold — the  aggregate  of 
the  sales  already  made,  and  the  quantity  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  new  subsidiary  coinage.  The  total  value  repre- 
sented by  the  sales  already  made  was  furnished  to  them  offici- 
ally. The  figure  stood  at  about  6,000,0007.  on  April  26,  1876. 
Compared  with  the  e:d;ent  of  circulation  dealt  with,  and  the 
great  effect  produced  on  the  market,  this  amount  must  strike 
all  persons  as  exceedingiv  sikiall ;  yet  it  is  the  whole  amount  of 
surplus  stock  disposed  or  up  to  that  date.  Some  further  sales 
have,  doubtless,  been  made  since ;  but,  as  fir  as  we  have  heard, 
they  have  to  be  measured  not  by  millions  but  by  hundreds  of 
thousands.  The  quantity  of  silver  required  for  new  subsidiary 
coinage  couldnot  be  knOwn  with  equal  accuracy.  We  find  a 
provisional  amount  fixed  by  law,  but  still  it  is  Only  an  estimate. 
The  calculation  has  been  that  silver  token  (ioins  should  be  struck 
at  the  rate  of  about  ten  shiUings  per  hiead  of  the  population  of 
the  Empire.  The  population  being  upwards  of  40,000,000,  a 
sum  of  upwards  of  20,00G,000i  will  be  absorbed  for  this  pur- 
poses The  Committee  express  their  opinion,  based  both  on 
evidence  and  on  argument^  that  the  estimate  taken  is  rather 
too  low  than  too  high ;  Stili  it  is  tiie  amount  lissumed  in  the 
various  calculations  which  have  been  put  fbrWard ;  and  on  this 
basis,  and  taking  into'  account  only  the  amounts  already 
sold,  what  surplus  stock  are  w«  to  expect?  Nearly  90;000,000/. 
had  been  coined.  Not  more  thati  30,000,000/.  are  accounted  fbr 
by  the  estimated  needs  of  the  submdiary  currency  and  the  quan- 
tity already  disposed  of.     How  much,  then,  remains  to  be  sold? 

That  very  large  sums  have  disappeared  dwing  to  the  varidus 
causes  which  operate  to  diminish  any  metallic  currency,  is  uhi- 
versally  admitted ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  the  divergence 
in  the  estimates  of  what  remains  to  be  sold  is  immense.  They 
appear  to  range  £rom  8,000,000/.  to  30,000,000/.,  the  latter 
sum  being  about  equal  to  the  total  production  of  the  world  for 
two  whole  years.  Still  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
the  maximum  amount  based  on  acttial  calculation  and  the 
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vagae  views  in  which  the  total  amount  of  the  silver  ooiDS 
issued  in  Germany  figured  as  the  most  prominent  element 
Till  a  comparatively  late  date,  estimates  varying  between 
50,000,000/.  and  60,000,000/.  of  surplus  silver  were  very  cur- 
rently entertained.  Now  that  exhaustive  controversies  and 
some  experience  in  the  retirement  of  the  smaller  series  of  coin, 
and  an  examination  of  the  stocks  of  silver  held  in  the  tills  and 
vaults  of  banks,  or  in  Government  receiving  offices,  and  local 
treasuries,  have  supplied  better  means  for  forming  an  opinion, 
it  is  possible  to  come  to  closer  quarters.  A  careful  perusal 
of  the  evidence  adduced  will  probably  cause  most  reiiders  to 
believe  that  8,000,000/.,  the  minimum  estimate,  is  too  low, 
but  that  it  is  certainly  not  probable  that  a  surplus  of  as  much 
as  30,000,000/.  will  be  reacned.  The  German  ministers  base 
their  argument  mainly  on  the  absence  of  evidence  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  so  large  a  surplus,  if  such  a  surplus  is  ulti- 
mately to  appear.  It  is  not  to  be  traced  in  those  places 
through  which  a  circulating  medium  generallv  circulates.  If 
it  exists  it  must  be  hidden  away.  Or,  if  neither  hidden  away 
nor  circulating  through  pay-offices,  banks,  and  treasuries, 
through  those  channels  and  receptacles  which  belong  to  the 
larger  transactions  in  which  coin  is  used,  it  must  be  perform- 
ing the  identical  duties  for  which  the  employment  of  silver, 
though  in  the  humbler  guise  of  subsidiary  coinage,  is  still 
reserved.  It  must  be  engaged  in  making  the  little  domestic 
payments,  which,  in  a  country  where  not  one  lady  in  a  thou- 
sand has  a  cheque-book,  where  cooks  pay  ready-money  in  the 
market  for  the  wants  of  each  day,  and  the  weekly  or  monthly 
bills  of  English  households  are  almost  unknown,  reach  in  the 
aggregate  a  gigantic  amount  And,  if  wanted  in  such  large 
quantities  for  that  purpose  now,  even  after  10,000,00021  of 
subsidiary  coinage  has  been  issued,  it  is  clear  that  the  estimate 
of  a  total  subsidiary  coinage  of  20,000,000/.  will  not  suffice. 
If  large  quantities  of  silver  coin  are  thus  actively  engaged 
they  will  continue  to  be  wanted.  The  silver  may  exist,  but  it 
will  have  to  be  recoined,  not  to  be  sold. 

Such  are  the  arguments  which  may  be  cited  in  support  (^ 
the  notion  that  the  surplus  silver  in  Germany,  though  still 
very  considerable,  will  not  reach  such  alarming  proportions 
as  those  to  which  the  quantity  of  silver  which  certainly  once 
circulated  in  Germany,  seemed  originally  to  point.  The  with- 
drawal of  a  vast  quantity  of  smafl  banknotes  has  materially 
contributed  to  this  result  On  the  whole,  even  if  we  do  not 
share  the  view  of  Herr  Camphausen,  the  Prussian  Minister  of 
Finance,  who  assured  the  German  Parliament  that  the  trans- 
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action  had  been  a  matter  of  child's  play,  it  certainly  appears 
that  the  proportions  of  the  immense  operation  have  dwindled 
in  the  course  of  its  execution.  Yet  the  Germans  have  been 
deeply  disappointed.  They  are  burdened  with  less  silver  to 
exchange  for  gold  than  they  had  feared ;  but  in  their  forecast 
of  the  possible  troubles  before  them,  they  seem  never  to  have 
dreamt  of  the  violent  fall  which  has  occurred,  or  of  a  bottomless 
market. 

Of  the  secrets  of  Nevada  they  could,  of  course,  have  no 
inkling.  They  could  not  foresee  the  rivalry  of  the  Com- 
stock  Liode.  JBut  they  have  been  deceived  in  another  respect. 
They  courted  purchasers  and  the  purchasers  have  kept  aloof.. 
They  are  said  to  have  fondly  thought  that  the  tempting  oppor- 
tunity of  buying  silver  would  be  obligingly  utilised  by  the 
neighbouring  Powers,  possibly  even  that  Russia  and  Austria 
would  profit  by  the  occasion  to  build  up  once  more  a  metallie^ 
currency.  At  the  worst  they  knew,  or  thought  they  knew, 
that  France  and  Belgium  with  their  double  standard  would  be- 
convenient  receptacles  into  which  silver  might  be  poured  as 
legal  tender,  spreading  the  effect  of  any  fall  in  price  over  an 
area  as  vast  as  the  aggregate  currencies  of  the  Latin  Union.. 
Alas !  most  European  Powers  were  painfully  inconsiderate* 
Events  took  quite  a  different  turn.  Russia  and  Austria  with 
their  paper  currencies  let  the  *  silver  opportunity '  slip. 
Several  countries  followed  suit  with  Germany,  and  instead  of 
buying  silver  sold  it  themselves.  The  Scandinavian  kingdoms 
demonetised  silver  and  introduced  gold.  Holland  made  gold 
a  legal  tender,  and  the  whole  of  the  Latin  Union  suddenly 
barred  the  doors  of  their  mints,  refusing  public  admittance  to 
the  metal  they  had  been  expected  to  absorb  and  only  passing 
in  a  limited  quantity  by  ticket.  Germany  was  deeply  dis- 
appointed, and  silver  fell  twenty  per  cent 

But  there  was  to  be  another  unfortunate  coincidence.  A 
third  cause,  entirely  disconnected  with  the  coinage  operation  in 
Germany  or  the  discovery  of  the  Nevada  Mines,  strangely 
enough  also  came  into  operation  at  the  same  time,  and  heighten- 
ing the  effect  which  has  already  created  so  much  sensation^ 
gave  the  coup  de  grdce  to  the  market  India  has  for  a  lon^ 
series  of  years  absorbed  an  annual  amount  of  silver  which  waa 
counted  by  millions.  In  most  countries  there  is  an  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  precious  metals.  According  to  the  varying  balance 
of  trade,  and  indeed  according  to  a  thousand  other  circum- 
stances, peace  or  war,  prosperity  or  panic,  Government  loans 
or  private  speculation,  the  waves  of  bullion  advance  and  re- 
treat, requiring  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  most  scientific 
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watchfulnesfi  if  we  wish  to  study  their  periods  or  to  measiue 
their  length  and  height.  But  the  set  of  the  stream  of  silver 
to  the  East  seemed  as  steady  and  certain  as  the  Gulf  Stream. 
No  limit  as  to  quantity  seined  to  exist  Sixty-three  millioQs 
sterling  were  poured  in  during  the  five  years  between  1861 
and  1866^  the  period  of  the  cotton  famine,  but  still  the  stream 
\  flowed  on.     During  the  next  four  years  nearly  thirty  miUions 

more  were  added  to  the  stock.  Upwards  of  ninety  millions  of 
silver  were  retained  in  India  in  the  course  of  nine  years  I  In 
1870-71  came  the  first  check.  Little  more  than  three  miUions 
were  absorbed,  but  the  check  seemed  simply  to  be  temporary, 
for  in  1871-72  the  quantity  rose  once  more  to  six  nullions 
and  a  half.  But  in  the  next  year,  when  Nevada  and  Germanj 
were  preparing  to  flood  the  wdrld  with  rival  supplies  in  un- 
dreamedK>f  proportions,  the  demand  for  India  suddenly  fell, 
and  the  surplus  of  the  imports  of  silver  over  the  exports 
dwindled  for  that  year  to  700,000/.  I  Larger  sums  were  de- 
spatched in  the  two  following  years,  but  still  infinitely  less  Uian 
in  any  year  since  1853,  and  in  1875-76  the  quantity  dropped 
to  little  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  I  No  wonder  diat 
silver  fell,  no  wonder  that  the  fall  seemed  bottomless  Fredi 
^^ources  of  supply  of  mysterious  and  incalculable  magnitade 
.;And  an  unprecedented  decline  in  the  requirements  for  the 
East  I 

The  Committee  present  voluminous  tables  showing  the  move- 
ments in  the  exports  and  imports  of  general  merchandise,  as 
well  as  of  treasure  into  India.  They  prove  the  remarkable  lact^ 
^hat  as  far  as  general  trade  is  concerned,  no  sufficient  changes 
liave  occurred  to  explain  the  diminished  demand  for  silver.  It 
is  true  that  the  amount  required  to  be  remitted  to  India  to 
:«ettle  balances  was  lower  than  in  former  years,  but  only  lower 
to  a  very  small  extent.  The  cause  of  the  diminished  import  of 
silver  into  India  had  accordingly  to  be  sought  elsewhere.  It 
was  clearly  found  in  another  fact :  ^  in  a  change  of  the  mode  of 
^  remittance.'  The  increased  sale  of  Grovemment  bills  on  India 
has  supplied  means  for  making  pajrments  in  India  which  have 
displaced  an  equal  amount  of  bullion  remittances.  The  i^gre- 
gate  amount  sent  to  India  in  bills  and  treasure  together  during 
the  last  four  years  was  67,000,000/.  During  the  previous  four 
years  it  had  been  69,000,000/.,  scarcely  an  appreciable  difi^erenoe 
when  distributed  over  four  years.  But  the  change  in  the 
mode  of  remittance  was  most  significant.  In  the  former  period, 
forty  miUions  were  despatched  in  gold  and  silver,  and  a  little 
less  than  thirty  miUions  in  Government  bills.  In  the  last 
four  years  the  despatch  of  bullion  did  not  reach  seventeen 
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fmttionsf  wbile  upwards  K^Jtfty  miUhns  were  sent  in  Govern^ 
ment  Bills.  It  will  be  seen  now  completely  the  proportions 
were  reversed,  and  how  fully  the  decline  in  the  demand  for 
silver  is  explained.  The  diminution  in  specie  remittances 
was  divided  between  gold  and  silver,  but  was  greatest  by 
far  in  the  case  of  the  latter  metal.  The  Committee,  speaking 
of  the  diminished  imports  of  silver  to  the  East,  accordingly 
state : — 

'  Whatever  these  effects  may  be,  they  are  simply  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  laiige  amount  of  bills  on  India,  which  the  Indian  Grovemment 
have  now  annually  to  sell.  It  may  be  said  that  their  requirements  are 
in  round  numbers  about  1,250,000/.  per  month,  or  15,000,000/.  per 
annimi.  This  is  the  sum  which  has  to  be  paid  annually  hy  India  to 
England,  and  this  sum,  pro  ianto,  displaces  the  despatch  of  bullion.  It 
appears  that  previous  to  1862-^3,  the  bills  drawn  in  England  never 
reached  the  sum  of  4,000,000/.  The  excess  of  the  presei^t  require- 
ments is,  therefore,  11,000,000/.* 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  significance  of  these  figures. 
They  speak  very  plainly  for  themselves.  If  the  treasures  of 
Nevada  had  remained  buried  in  the  earth,  and  Germany  had 
never  troubled  the  waters  by  the  great  change  she  has  made, 
the  portentous  increase  in  the  bills  drawn  by  England  on  India 
for  Government  account  could  not  have  failed  to  nave  exercised 
a  marked  effect.  It  is  for  the  public  good  that  serious  atten- 
tion has  been  excited  with  regard  to  this  remarkable  fact.  It 
has  important  bearings,  far  beyond  its  immediate  effects  on  the 
price  of  silver.  It  is  a  very  grave  financial  and  political  fact. 
Unfortunately,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  abnormal  causes 
are  contributing  to  increase  the  amount  Fifteen  milUons 
sterling  per  annum  seem  to  represent,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Committee,   '  the  present  normal  expenditure  of  the   Home 

*  Government,'  and  *  unless  by  some  marked  change  of  policy, 

*  no  diminution  of  that  amount  can  be  looked  for.'  We  should 
not  omit  to  state  that  the  Committee  point  out  that  the  fttll 
effect  of  these  increased  requirements  has  only  recently  been 
felt.  For  a  time  the  growing  bulk  of  this  tribute  was  hidden 
and  its  effect  on  the  silver  market  retarded  by  the  temporary 
resources  which  the  particular  financial  mode  in  which  tne  ex- 
penditure for  the  construction  of  railways  in  India  was  met, 
afforded  to  the  Government. 

'  So  long  as  railways  were  in  course  of  construction  in  India  on  an 
extended  scale,  and  money  was  being  raised  in  this  country  for  their 
construction,  funds  which  were  to  be  spent  in  India  on  wages  or  other 
expenses  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  here,  and  were  paid 
out  by  the  Government  in  India.  .  .  .  The  Government  were  thus 
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farnish^d  with  funds  to  that  extent  without  the  neoeasity  of  dxawmg 
bills ;  or,  to  put  the  matter  in  a  different  &nn,  so  much  more  mon^ 
had  to  be  remitted  to  India  in  one  form  or  another ;  the  proceeds  of  the 
railway  loans  (so  far  as  thej  were  not  spent  on  materials  purchased  in 
England),  passed  over  to  India.  The  Government  did  not  them- 
selves remit  silver,  having  silver  at  their  disposal  in  India,  but  thej 
had  so  much  less  silver  to  pass  over  to  merchants  in  India,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  merchants  had  to  buy  and  remit  so  much  more  silver 
themselves.* 

This  resource  is  now,  not  only  exhausted,  but  it  has  left 
behind  it  effects  operating  in  the  reverse  direction.  Whereas 
the  Government  used  to  receive  money  in  England  by  encash- 
ing the  proceeds  of  the  railway  loans,  it  has  now  to  pay  in 
England  the  interest  on  these  loans.  Its  receipts  have  di- 
minished, its  disbursements  increased.  The  advantage  was 
temporary,  the  burden  is  permanent,  and  points  a  moral, 
which,  looking  to  some  of  the  wild  suggestions  which  have  been 
made  under  the  influence  of  financial  despair,  is  not  entirely 
superfluous :  that  no  policy  could  be  more  fatal  than  any  at^ 
tempts  to  meet  the  present  emergency  by  the  n^otiation  of 
loans,  the  proceeds  of  which  might  temporarily  remove  the 
necessity  for  Council  drafts,  and  create  an  artificial  demand  for 
silver  to  be  sent  to  India. 

We  will  not,  at  this  point,  dilate  on  the  interesting  question 
which  we  have  already  touched  on,  as  to  the  power  of  India  to 
absorb  more  silver  in  the  future.  We  have  expressed  oar 
belief  that  larger  quantities  will  undoubtedly  be  sent,  so  long 
as  the  mints  of  India  are  not  closed.  Fifteen  millions  per 
annum  to  be  remitted  to  the  Home  Government,  form  a  most 
formidable  first  mortgage  on  the  balance  of  trade,  and  it  is  most 
intelligible  that  the  commercial  public  interested  in  India  or  in 
the  silver  market,  follows  with  intense  and  suspicious  watchful- 
ness the  operations  of  the  Indian  Council,  as  they  attempt  to 
carry  out  their  task  of  selling  bills  to  the  amount  of  a  millioD 
and  a  quarter  every  month.  But  as  surely  as  water  finds  its 
level,  so  surely  will  silver  find  its  way  to  regions  where  it  is 
legal  tender.  Nor  are  we  prepared  to  say,  irrespective  of  this 
economical  law,  that  even  the  heavy  charge  which  we  have 
described  exhausts  the  capacity  of  our  Indian  Empire.  The 
demand  for  silver  in  India  appears  to  be  absolutely  inex- 
haustible, and  possibly  her  population  will  rather  forego  the 
purchase  of  a  certain  portion  of  European  goods,  and  devoto  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  their  exports  after  the  fifteen  millions 
are  paid,  to  the  importation  of  silver,  than  leave  unsatisfied 
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that  craving  for  the  possession  of  the  precious  metal  which  is 
BO  characteristic  of  an  Oriental  race. 

The  Committee  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  diminished 
demand  of  silver  for  India,  to  the  action  taken  by  the  '  Latin 
*  Monetary  Union.'  Here,  however,  we  practically  approach 
a  different  branch  of  the  subject  The  members  of  the  Union 
took  measures,  as  we  have  explained  before,  for  limiting  the 
conversion  of  silver  bullion  into  coin.  These  measures  are, 
no  doubt,  correctly  described  as  having  contributed  to  the  fall 
in  the  price.  They  closed  large  ouUets.  They  cut  short  a 
natural  demand.  But  unlike  the  causes  which  we  have  ana- 
lysed hitherto,  they  were  themselves  the  consequences  of  the 
idarm  which  those  other  causes  called  forth.  They  were  not 
steps  taken  voluntarily,  like  the  change  of  currency  in  Ger- 
many, nor  were  they  forced  on  by  exigencies  extraneous  to  the 
silver  question,  like  the  necessity  for  drawing  bills  on  India. 
They  were  the  direct  but  unwelcome  consequences  of  the 
action  taken  by  Germany,  and  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  the 
silver  market.  We  have  already  stated  with  some  emphasis 
that  silver  must  flow  to  those  countries  where  it  is  a  legal  ten- 
der. Silver  was  legal  tender  in  the  Latin  Monetary  Union. 
Silver  therefore  would,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  if  not 
in  demand  elsewhere,  flood  those  countries.  The  members  of 
the  Union  became  alarmed.  They  were  peculiarly  situated. 
Silver  was  falling  in  value  as  compared  with  gold,  and  debtors 
under  the  reign  of  the  double  standard  could  choose  whichever 
metal  they  lu:ed  in  which  to  discharge  their  debts.  Silver 
would  therefore  be  introduced  in  unlimited  qualities,  and  expel 
^old  to  those  countries  where  its  falling  rival  could  no  longer 
command  its  average  price.  How  could  the  risk  be  pre- 
vented ?  The  danger  has  been  met  by  a  common  aCTeement 
among  the  members  of  the  Union  to  suspend  the  privilege  of 
presenting  silver  bullion  to  the  mints  for  exchange  into  coin. 
Silver  coins  within  those  countries  retain  their  character  of 
leffal  tender.  To  use  a  phrase  emplopred  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, the  metal  has  been  demonetised,  but  not  the  coin. 
A  five-franc  piece  has  the  same  position  as  before.  We  have 
not  learnt  that  it  has  lost  any  of  its  purchasing  power,  nor 
that  it  is  in  any  way  discredited.  On  the  contrary,  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  contains  evidence  that  no  discredit  attaches 
thus  far  to  sUver  coins.  But  only  limited  sums  can  be  turned 
into  new  coin. 

We  have  heard  the  proposal  made  to  apply  this  remedy  to 
India.     It  has  answerra  its  purpose,  it  is  alleged,  in  Europe ; 
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why  not  imitate  the  example  ?  We  can  at  once  adduce  oon^ 
cluBive  proof  of  the  absence  of  analogy  between  the  two  caaes. 
In  the  Latin  Union  such  decrees  1^  gold^  the  second  I^al 
tender^  untouched.  No  limitation  was  placed  on  gold,  xhe 
circulation  could  be  increased  ad  tT^finitumy  or  rather  according 
to  the  self-acting  process  which  the  identity  between  bullion 
in  bars  and  bullion  in  coins  creates,  so  long  as  the  mints  are 
open  without  restriction.  But  in  India  silver  is  the  sole  legal 
tender.  If^  therefore,  the  self-acting  process  is  destroyed  uid 
the  mints  are  closed,  a  limit  is  at  once  placed  on  the  circulation. 
Coins  become  a  monopoly,  and  while  the  law  declares  that 
rupees  are  the  sole  form  of  legal  tender,  debtors  or  payers,  if 
we  may  use  the  word,  would  be  deprived  of  the  powers  of  im- 
porting  the  means  of  payment  from  abroad,  if  the  supply  at 
home  ran  short.  We  often  hear  the  fallacious  statement,  that, 
owing  to  the  Bank  Act  in  England,  the  circulation  is  limited. 
It  is  no  such  thing :  the  power  to  extend  the  circulation  in 
England  is  coextensive  with  the  power  of  commanding  suppUes 
of  gold  from  any  quarter.  So  long  as  a  man  can  procure  gold 
bullion,  he  has  himself  the  power  to  create  circulation.  Simi- 
larly, the  power  to  extend  the  circulation  in  India  is  co- 
extensive with  the  power  of  commanding  supplies  of  silver. 
So  long  as  anybody  can  procure  silver  and  claim  to  have  it 
changed  into  rupees,  so  long  he  can  add  to  the  circulation.  In 
the  Latin  Union,  the  circulation  could  be  increased  at  will  by 
the  holders  both  of  silver  and  gold.  Through  the  exclusion  of 
silver,  the  power  to  create  circulation  is  reduced  by  one  half, 
but  still  no  limit  is  created.  Gold  remains  an  unlimited  re- 
source. But  if  silver  bullion  in  India  ceased  to  be  practically 
on  the  same  footing  as  silver  coin,  that  is  to  say  if  excluded 
from  the  mints,  the  invaluable  self-acting  and  expansive  pro- 
cess, which  lies  at  the  root  of  a  currency  based  on  bullion, 
would  be  lost.  The  measure  is  impracticable  and  most  inequit- 
able, unless  gold  be  made  a  legal  tender  at  the  same  time.  The 
latter  course  was  taken  by  Holland  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
when  the  Dutch  Government  followed  the  example  of  the 
Latin  Union  and  arrested  the  manufacture  of  silver  coins. 
The  mode  in  which  the  double  operation  has  been  conducted 
is  not  disclosed  in  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Committee.  Hol- 
land, with  its  Eastern  possessions,  in  which  silver  is  a  legal 
tender,  offers  a  particularly  interesting  study,  but  very  unfoiv 
tunately  the  information  supplied  by  the  English  Minister  of 
the  Hague  in  reply  to  the  questions  sent  through  the  Foreign 
Office  appears  more  mei^re  and  incomplete  than  that  received 
from  any  country  with  reference  to  which  information  was  re- 
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quested.  Full  details  should  be  procared  by  llie  Oovernment 
when  fhrther  materials  in  respect  to  the  silver  question  are 
presented  to  Parliament. 

We  have  briefly  described  the  several  causes  which,  during 
the  last  four  years,  have  shaken  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
the  value  of  silver  to  such  an  extent,  that  its  summary  rejec- 
tion as  a  standard  of  exchange  has  been  very  generally  dis- 
cussed ;  and  we  must  fully  admit  that  the  situation  has  amply 
justified  any  degree  of  apprehension.  We  are  loth  to  stig- 
matise that  apprehension  as  panic.  We  should  call  it  natural 
and  Intimate  alarm.  Time  may  modify  the  effects  produced. 
Compensating  influences  will  probably  set  in.  The  law  of 
compensation  in  the  movements  of  trade  works  with  extra- 
ordinary certainty;  but  the  almost  simultaneous  appearance 
of  three  entirely  distinct  influences,  each  of  most  uncertain 
magnitude,  except  that  each  was  undoubtedly  great  and  all 
likely  to  depress  the  silver  market  for  a  period  which  defied 
calculation,  naturally  created  an  impression  that  the  fall  might 
be  bottomless. 

How  remarkably  the  facts  come  out  if  chronologically 
arranged  I 

1871.  Germany  resolves  on  the  demonetisation  of  silver. 
The  gross  amount  of  silver  which  had  been  coined 
and  issued  in  Germany  was  said  to  amount  to  nearly 
90,000,000/. 

1872.  The  yield  of  the   United   States  silver  mines  ap- 

E roaches  6,000,000/.     In  1870  it  scarcely  exceeded 
alf  that  amount. 
1872-3.  The  imports  of  silver  to  India  fall  from  6,600,000/. 
to  750,000/.     The  Indian  Government  sells  biUs  for 
14,000,000/.,  precisely  double  what  they  had  sold 
three  years  before. 
1874.  Astonishing  accounts  reach  Europe  of  fresh  discoveries 
in  the  Comstock  Lode.     The  members  of  the  Latin 
Union  close  their  mints  against  silver. 
1876.  The  yield  of  the  United  States  silver  mines  is  esti- 
mated at  from  9,000,000/.  to  10,000,000/. 
But  if  these  strides  are  gigantic  when  chronologically  ar- 
ranged, they  appear  no  less  so  when   stated  in  proportions. 
The  production  in  1876  is  expected  to  be  double  the  amoimt 
produced  in  years  previous  to  1862.     The  German  operations 
may  result  in  throwing  a  supply  on  the  market  equal  to  the 
production  oifour  years  on  the  old  scale.    The  addition  to  the 
drafts  of  the  Indian  Council  is  equal  to  almost  one  yearns 
production  on  the  old  scale.    If  Germany,  spreading  the  sale 
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of  her  surplus  silver  over  a  series  of  years,  should  find  hendf 
able  to  sell  4,000,000/.  annually,  the  old  scale  and  the  new 
scale  would  compare  as  follows : — 

Old  Scale  Pre$mi  Scale  £ 

Total  annual  produc*        Total  annual  production    .         .  16,000,000 
tion,  8,000,000/.  Supplies  from  Germany     .         .     4,000,000 

Additional  Council  drafts  (which  )    ^  ^wwv  ^wv^ 
take  the  place  of  silver)  )      '      ' 

28,000,000 

The  new  scale  is  three  times  and  a  half  as  large  as  the  old ! 
Who  is  to  purchase  the  additional  supplies  ?  W  hat  has  be- 
come of  the  surplus  hitherto ;  what  will  become  of  it  here- 
after? 

As  to  the  ^  hereafter,'  the  Report  of  the  Committee  is  very 
cautious,  but  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  increasing  supplies 
have  been  hitherto  absorbed,  full  and  significant  details  are 
furnished.  Under  the  heading  '  General  Movements  of  Silver,' 
the  Committee  trace,  country  by  country,  the  disposal  of  all 
the  silver  produced  or  thrown  on  the  market  as  a  surplus  stock 
during  the  four  years  1872  to  1875,  and  strike,  as  it  were,  a 
balance-sheet  of  the  result.  The  amount  to  be  accounted  for 
was  54,000,000/.  after  the  requirements  of  India  had  been 
satisfied,  compared  with  18,000,000/.,  the  corresponding  sum 
for  the  previous  four  years  I  And  this  was  not  all.  Austria 
and  Italy  added  to  the  surplus  stock,  and  the  grand  total  to  be 
accounted  for  was  nearly  75,000,000/. 

Within  a  single  million  the  Committee  account  for  the 
whole  of  this  sum  in  their  review  of  the  purchasing  countries. 
A  very  short  table  shows  the  result.  We  quote  it  oecause  we 
believe  that  no  similar  analysis  has  been  placed  before  the 
general  public,  and  because  the  facts  it  presents  have  a  most 
important  bearing  on  the  probable  future. 

£ 

Taken  by  India       ....     9,100,000 


39 

}f 
99 

>l 
II 
II 
II 


France    . 
KuBsia     . 

Spain  and  Portugal 
England  . 
United  States 
Japan  and  China 

The  East  (other  than  India,  China, 
and  Japan)  .  .     3,000,000 


83,500,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
5,000,000 
7,600,000 
7,500,000 


Total  1872  to  1875     .  73,700,000 
Here  there  is  a  list  of  the  past  customers  of  silver.    Are  they 
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regular  customers  on  whom  the  market  can  rely  ?  or  specula- 
tive customers  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  fall  ?  or  chance 
customers  whom  a  temporary  need  had  brought  to  the  rescue  ? 
Almost  each  of  the  lines  of  this  short  table  contains  a  little 
history  of  its  own,  and  represents  a  not  uneventful  chronicle. 
The  stability  of  English  institutions  is  reproduced  in  the  line 
allotted  to  her.  Her  imports  and  exports  are  large,  but  they 
are  not  for  herself.  For  her  own  use  she  has  taken,  with  re* 
markable  regularity,  a  million  and  a  quarter  each  year.  She 
is  a  regular  customer  on  a  small  scale.  No  surplus  stocks  of 
any  moment  can  be  absorbed  by  England. 

Spain  and  Russia  have  also  bought,  but  as  spasmodic  cus- 
tomers. We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  that  the  silver 
taken  by  Spain  was  bought  for  the  use  of  the  armies  in  the 
field  during  her  protracted  civil  wars.  But,  in  any  case, 
Spain  could  certainly  not  be  counted  as  a  permanent  buyer. 
As  for  Russia,  who  can  say  what  we  ought  to  expect  ?  Ger- 
many hoped  that  her  Imperial  neighbour  might  be  allured  to 
buy  for  the  purpose  of  currency  reform;  but  the  hope  has 
been  in  vain. 

The  great  relief  to  the  market  came  from  a  quarter  least 
expected.  The  figure  which  starts  into  prominence  amongst 
the  recorded  purchases  of  silver  is  that  which  chronicles  the 
doings  of  France.  No  line  in  the  table  is  equally  interest- 
ing or  eloquent.  The  financial  history  of  France  during  the 
last  four  years  is  indeed  full  of  the  most  instructive  lessons. 
Her  immense  recuperative  power  has  risen  superior  to  every 
disaster,  and  her  budgets  have  been  as  creditable  to  her  states- 
men and  to  her  patriotism  as  they  have  been  conspicuous  by 
the  elasticity  and  growth  of  her  resources.  The  nation  which 
has  paid  an  indemnity  of  200,000,000/.  has,  since  the  pay- 
ment, been  financially  and  commercially  more  successful  than 
the  nation  that  received  it;  a  problem  which  deserves  to  be 
probed  to  the  bottom  by  statesmen  and  economists.  But  what 
we  are  now  concerned  to  know  is  simply  that,  drained  of  the 
predous  metals  by  the  strain  of  the  war  and  its  penalties,  she 
has,  since  then,  replenished  her  stock  to  a  marvellous  extent. 
The  dwindled  contents  of  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  of  France 
have  now  once  more  reached  an  almost  fabulous  sum,  and, 
though  banknotes  are  legal  tender,  France  has  absorbed  more 
than  33,000,000/.  of  silver  during  the  last  four  years.  She 
has  replenished  her  stock  at  the  most  critical  moment.  She  has 
bought  five  times  as  much  as  Germanv  has  hitherto  sold.  But 
all  seemed  due  to  natural  causes.  The  work  seemed  to  do  it- 
selfl     No  attention  has  ever  been  paid  to  the  operation.     No 
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public  notice  was  excited,  and  to  such  an  extent  does  the 
recovery  of  the  silver  stock  in  France  seem  to  have  been  self* 
acting  and  a  simple  matter  of  course,  that,  till  lately,  it  was 
almost  unknown.  Indeed,  the  fact  itself  was  discredited  till 
indisputable  proofs  were  adduced.  Clearly,  the  large  absorp* 
tion  of  silver  by  France  long  delayed  the  fall  in  the  silvor 
market,  and  must  have  averted  a  much  severer  decline.  Bat 
France  must  be  considered  to  have  been  an  extraordinary  cus- 
tomer.    As  the  Committee  observe:  ^ The  replenishment  of 

<  her  stock  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  other  than  a  temporary 
^  circumstance.     It  is  impossible  to  assume  that  it  could  be 

<  continued  on  the  same  scale.  The  natural  inference  to  be 
*  drawn  would  be  in  the  opposite  direction.'  There  cannot  be 
a  doubt  of  it.  With  the  mints  of  the  Latin  Union,  including 
those  of  France  herself,  closed  against  silver  bullion,  her  large 
imports  must  be  brought  abruptly  to  a  close.  Till  the  horizon 
dears,  no  hopes  can  be  built  on  the  action  of  France,  nor  can 
the  eyes  of  producers  of  silver  be  turned  with  any  confidence  to 
Belgium  or  Holland.     Where,  then,  can  silver  find  a  refuge  ? 

Some  consolation  is  to  be  found  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  United  States  appear  on  the  scene  as  a  country 
prepared  to  profit  by  the  opportunity,  as  a  speculative  cus- 
tomer who  has  an  eye  to  a  good  bargain.  The  temptation  is 
double.  They  have  become  the  largest  producers  of  silver,  and 
silver  is  so  cheap  that  they  can  introduce  it  once  more  into 
their  currency  on  extraordinarily  advantageous  terms.  They 
are  not  prepared  to  refuse  help  to  native  industry.  They  have 
compassion  on  home  producers.  A  '  silver  interest '  has  sprang 
up ;  indeed  we  are  not  sure  whether  it  may  not  already  be 
termed  a  silver  ^  ring.'  Politicians  cannot  ignore  it.  A  market 
for  silver  must  be  found.  Already  laws  have  been  passed  for 
redeeming  the  paper  '  fractional '  currency  by  silver  coins. 
For  this  purpose  8,000,000/.  will  be  wanted.  The  *  Director  of 
^  the  Mint '  speaks  of  an  amount  of  75,000,000  silver  doUars 
(15,000,000/.)  as  likely  to  be  coined  ^  for  limited  l^al  tender.' 
He  hints  at  special  coinages  of  silver,  and  at  other  measures  in 
the  same  direction.  Private  members  at  Washington  are  in- 
troducing bill  after  bill  to  give  silver  a  lift.  The  success  and 
extent  of  the  movement  cannot  well  be  foreseen,  but  much  of 
the  silver  produced  has  already  been  bought  up  at  home. 
Thus  far,  indeed,  no  surplus  supplies  seem  to  be  reaching 
Europe  from  the  United  States.  Increased  production  has 
not  led  to  increased  export,  and  the  patriotic  ardour  of  the 
silver  <  ring '  has  had  its  efiect  on  the  market  at  large.  The 
•Conunittee  set  off  the  abnormal  demand  in  America  for  currency 
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puqK>Be8  against  the  abnormal  supply  produced  by  the  coinage 
operations  in  Germany. 

But  if  the  policy  pursued  at  Washington  offers  some  conso- 
lation^ it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  inspire  hope,  and  though  we 
may  pair  off  the  United  States  with  Germany,  the  surplus 
production  still  remains.  The  list  of  European  countries  oon« 
tained,  as  we  have  seen,  no  promising  purchaser.  The  East, 
then^  alone  remains.  It  is  from  the  East  that  relief  must 
come.  The  regions  where  silver  is  still  legal  tender  must  de- 
termine its  ultimate  price.  They  alone  are  likely  to  absorb 
unlimited  quantities,  but  the  absorption  must  be  a  matter  of 
time,  and  no  one  can  at  present  foresee  the  effect  of  that  pro- 
cess on  prices. 

In  the  meantime  what  should  be  done  ?  ^  Dethrone  silver 
^  at  once '  cries  Monsieur  Chevalier.  *  It  will  go  from  bad  to 
'  worse.'  ^  Rescue  silver  at  once  from  its  peril,'  cries  Monsieur 
Cemuschi.  '  Let  all  nations,  by  a  common  act,  draw  up  per- 
'manent  articles  of  partnership  between  silver  and  gold  I ' 
Other  plans  do  not  reach  such  cosmopolitan  proportions,  but 
the  proposal  to  demonetise  silver  in  India  is  itself  sweeping 
enough.  We  must  reserve  for  a  future  occasion  the  examini^ 
tion  of  the  various  measures  suggested  as  called  for  hj  the 
present  emergency.  We  have  expressed  our  own  belief  that  we 
are  witnessing  at  this  moment  a  very  incomplete  phenomenon, 
and  that  no  irrevocable  steps  should  be  taken  till  we  know  more. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  Indian 
Government  should,  in  no  case,  have  recourse  to  temporair 
administrative  remedies.  If  it  should  be  proved  that  though 
prices  in  India  have  not  risen,  the  fall  in  the  exchanges  bears 
so  heavily  on  the  salaries  of  Indian  officials  that  they  no  longer 
fulfil  the  conditions  which  were  intended  when  they  were  fixed, 
let  temporary  measures  be  taken  accordingly.  Very  possibly 
the  Indian  Government  may  be  called  upon  to  act  in  many 
other  instances,  but  the  essential  condition  of  such  action  should 
be  that  the  future  ratio  of  value  between  gold  and  silver  should 
be  considered  as  an  entirely  open  question,  and  that  the  policy  of 
dealing  with  the  currency  should,  for  the  present,  be  reserved. 

Meanwhile  great  progress  might  be  made  towards  arriving 
at  a  correct  conclusion  on  matters  of  fact.  It  would  be  indeed 
a  signal  service  rendered  to  those  vast  interests  which  are 
touched  by  the  depreciation  of  silver,  if  the  German  Govern- 
ment could  be  induced  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  mystery 
which  still  surrounds  the  question  of  their  disposable  stocks. 
No  doubt  they  are  puzzled  themselves.  We  have  shown  how 
estimates  vary,  and  how  the  most  prudent  forecasts  have  been 
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falsified ;  but  further  statements  might  well  be  given  on  official 
authority  as  to  actual  facts,  compiled  so  as  to  include  the  most 
recent  data,  and  embodying  the  experience  gained  in  the  retire- 
ment of  further  series  of  coins.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
sale  of  the  silver  would  be  impeded  by  a  full  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  public  of  what  remains  to  be  sold.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  market  is  weighted  at  present  by  the  fear  of  un- 
limited and  unknown  supplies.  The  German  Grovemment, 
while  engaged  on  its  colossal  work,  has  shown  no  pettiness  in 
the  execution  of  the  operation,  and,  indeed,  is  said  to  have 
acted  in  many  respects  with  marked  consideration  towards 
general  interests.  Frankness  on  their  part  as  to  the  present 
situation  would  be  an  invaluable  boon  to  the  world  at  large, 
and  would  in  no  sense  militate  against  their  own  advantage. 

To  our  own  Government  we  ought  to  be  able  to  look  for 
further  authoritative  information  on  many  important  points. 
The  India  Office  will  doubtless  furnish  elaborate  data  in  regard 
to  the  action  of  the  depreciation  of  silver  in  the  East ;  but  the 
Foreign  Office,  too,  must  be  kept  up  to  the  mark.  We  trust 
that  our  diplomatists  will  be  instructed  to  continue  to  report 
exhaustively  and  intelligently.  The  Committee  were  supplied, 
through  the  Foreign  Office,  with  very  interesting  materiab  re- 
lating to  most  foreign  countries ;  this  statistical  information 
should  be  completed  and  brought  down  to  the  latest  date.  At 
home,  it  would  be  well  if  an  official  of  high  rank,  combining, 
if  possible,  enthusiasm  in  research  with  accuracy  of  judgment 
{and  we  could  point  out  several  such  men),  were  told  off,  to 
whom  every  occurrence  in  Europe  should  be  interesting  in  pro- 
portion to  its  bearing  on  the  silver  question  ;  to  whom  politics 
should  mean  monetary  legislation,  war  a  possible  displacement 
of  bullion,  and  revolution  paper  issues.  The  materials  sup- 
plied by  the  Foreign  Office,  the  India  Office,  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  would  be  doubly  valuable  if  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  one  responsible  person,  to  be  sifted  and  arranged  and  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  with  official  impartiality,  yet  with  scientific 
intelligence  and  care.  A  knowledge  of  facts  thus  obtained 
and  presented,  would  be  a  most  useful  corrective  of  opinions 
expressed  in  pamphlets,  compiled  with  fanatical  bias  by  cur- 
rency specialists,  and  of  onesided  views,  locally  formed,  with- 
out reference  to  broader  considerations  or  experience  dearly 
bought  elsewhere.  The  utilisation  of  such  knowledge  for  l^is- 
lative  purposes,  if  legislation  should  eventually  prove  to  be 
necessary  or  expedient,  is  a  subsequent  and  graver  question,  to 
•  which  we  may  have  occasion  to  revert  hereafter. 
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Art,  IX. — 1.  Through  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  on  foot 
during  the  Insurrection^  August  and  September  1875,  with  an 
Historical  Review  of  Bosnia  and  a  Glimpse  at  the  Croats ^  Sla^ 
vonians,  and  the  Ancient  Republic  of  Ragusa.  By  Arthur 
J,  Evans,  B.A.,  F.S.A,     London :  1876, 

2.  Correspondence  respecting  Affairs  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herze-- 
govina.     Presented  to  Parliament  July  1876. 

8.  La  Russie  et  la  Turquie  depuis  le  commencement  de  leurs 
relations  politiques  jusqu*ct  nos  jours.  Par  Dmitri  db 
BoUKHAROW.     Amsterdam:  1877. 

4.  JEine  Turhische  Reise.  Von  Karl  Braux-Wiesbaden* 
ZweiBande.     Stuttgart:  1876. 

Ip^BW  travellers  have  been  more  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  the 
-*-  scene  of  their  autumnal  peregrination  than  the  writer  of 
the  volume  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Mr.  Evans  repaired 
last  year  to  the  least  known  and  most  neglected  part  of  Europe, 
though  it  lies  within  a  few  days'  journey  of  the  course  of 
the  Danube  and  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  He  took  with  him 
the  qualifications  of  an  accomplished  traveller — experience  of 
foreign  lands,  a  multiplicity  of  languages  at  command,  a  store 
of  historical  and  antiquarian  knowledge  even  of  extinct  sove- 
reigns and  races,  a  taste  for  natural  history  which  singularly 
enlivens  his  pages,  a  keen  eye  for  the  picturesque,  a  ready 
pencil,  a  good  deal  of  humour,  a  bold  heart  and  ready  hand 
in  emergencies,  and  above  all  a  stout  pair  of  legs  and  a  hardy 
constitution,  which  enabled  him  to  tramp  over  hills  and  valleys 
scarcely  trodden  by  man  or  beast,  to  live  on  the  food  of  a 
savage,  and  to  sleep  as  well  on  the  hill-side  as  in  a  Bosniak 
Han — which  indeed  is  not  eaying  much.  Here  are  abundant 
materials  for  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  volumes 
of  travels  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  'with ;  and 
Mr.  Evans  has  not  failed  to  make  the  best  of  his  opportunities. 
But  his  good  fortune  did  not  end  here.  He  started  on  this 
journey  in  total  ignorance  of  what  he  was  to  meet  with. 
As  he  advanced  into  the  country,  the  natural  beauty  of  these 
provinces,  the  simplicity  of  their  inhabitants,  their  past  his- 
tory and  their  present  condition  under  a  weak  and  incapable 
government,  awakened  in  him  sympathies  amounting  to  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  before  he  left  it,  a  popular  and  political 
movement  had  broken  out  around  him,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
harbinger  of  brighter  and  better  days  to  a  down-trodden  race, 
and  which,  as  it  has  since  turned  out,  was  of  the  gravest 
moment  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  itself  and  to  all  the  Powers 
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of  Europe.  As  the  travellers  quitted  Serajevo  on  a  gloomy 
evening  in  August^  the  city  stood  out  in  lurid  light,  above  the 
mist  and  darkness  that  enshrouded  its  base,  an  emblem  of  its 
portentous  position.  ^  It  is  the  beginning  of  llie  end/  said 
one  of  the  foreign  Consuls  to  them.  '  Do  not  be  surprised  if 
^  you  are  surveying  the  last  days  of  Ottoman  rule  in  the  SeraL' 
A  year  has  past  and  the  cloud  has  spread  to  the  dimensions  of 
a  tempest.  It  lowers  darkly  over  all  the  Turkish  provinces 
in  Europe  and  gathers  around  Constantinople  itself.  Political 
problems,  the  most  difficult  of  solution — passions,  both  national 
and  religious — war,  carried  on  with  extreme  fury  and  atrocity, 
because  it  extends  beyond  the  operations  of  regular  armies, 
have  broken  loose,  till  they  fill  Europe  with  agitation,  anxiety, 
and  alarm.  In  this  book  we  find  a  vivid  and  sympathetic 
picture  of  the  origin  of  the  contest,  drawn  by  an  eye-witaess, 
full  of  the  just  and  generous  feelings  of  a  young  Englishman, 
and  nothing  certainly  could  be  more  opportune  than  such  a 
publication. 

Dr.  Braun- Wiesbaden's  sketches  of  Turkey,  the  result 
chiefly  of  his  residence  in  Salonica,  are  more  slight  and  desul- 
tory ;  but  they  are  instructive  and  amusing.  He  biings  vividly 
before  his  readers  the  extreme  complexity  of  the  problem, 
from  the  extraordinary  confusion  and  disunion  of  the  races 
and  creeds  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces,  pervading 
their  whole  social  life,  and  every  branch  of  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical government.  But  he  may  be  quoted  as  a  fair  and  im- 
partial witness  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  we  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  some  of  his  observations.* 

At  any  other  time  we  should  have  been  tempted  to  ac- 
company Mr.  Evans  at  some  length  in  his  rambles  through  the 
Black  Mountains,  his  expedition  to  the  Latin  monasteries  of 
Guciagora  and  Foinica,  which  seem  to  be  the  least  uncivilised 
abodes  in  the  country,  and  his  passage  to  the  valley  of  the 
Narenta  and  the  old  city  of  Bagusa.     But  we  must  content 

*  Want  of  space  alone  prevents  us  from  quoting  Dr.  Braun's  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  disturbances  at  Salonica  and  his  very  remark- 
able description  of  the  Jews  (Sephardim),  who  form  nearly  half  the 
population  of  that  city,  but  these  curious  passages  would  divert  us  too 
much  &om  our  present  purpose.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  excitement 
of  the  Mohammedans  of  Salonica  was  caused  by  the  intrusion  of  a 
railway  official  into  the  compartment  of  a  carriage  reserved  for 
Mohammedan  ladies,  where  he  pulled  off  the  yashmak  and  pelisse 
of  the  Bulgarian  girl  who  was  escaping  in  a  Turkish  disguise.  This 
act  set  the  town  on  fire  with  fanaticism  and  led  to  the  murder  of  tiie 
Consuls. 
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ourselves  with  recommending  the  graphic  and  hmnotous  por- 
tions of  his  narrative  to  our  readers,  wnen  they  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  pages  of  the  author.  At  present^  the  political 
interest  which  attaches  itself  to  Mr.  Evans's  observations  is  so 
strong*  that  they  •  constitute  the  most  important^  if  not  the 
most  amusing,  portion  of  the  book ;  and  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves for  the  most  part  to  this  view  of  the  subject. 

And  here  we  would  observe,  that  although  no  one  can  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  strength  and  unanimily  of  the  feeling 
which  has  broken  forth,  like  an  eruption,  from  the  very  heart 
of  the  people  of  England  on  learning  the  horrible  excesses 
committed  by  the  Turkish  irregular  troops,  and  possibly  by 
the  Nizam  and  the  Redif,  in  the  suppression  of  this  insurrec- 
tion and  the  prosecution  of  the  war — ^though  we  all  share  those 
feelings  of  disgust  and  pain,  and  condemn  the  acts  of  a  govern- 
ment or  an  army  by  which  such  crimes  could  be  tolerated — ^it 
appeaxB  to  us  that  the  best  service  that  can  be  rendered  at  this 
time  to  the  unfortunate  victims  of  so  much  oppression  and  to 
the  English  public,  who  are  anxious  to  release  them  from  it,  is 
to  lay  the  real  facts  of  the  case  before  our  readers.  We  are 
dealmg,  avowedly,  with  the  least  known  part  of  Europe— we 
might  almost  say  one  of  the  least  known  parts  of  the  world — 
and  at  the  same  time,  a  region  split  up  and  divided  by  strong 
eonflioting  currents  of  race,  manners,  language  and  religion* 
Hardly  a  speech  was  made,  hardly  an  artide  was  written,  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  this  discussion,  which  did  not  display  some 
misapprehension  of  important  facts,  or  some  entire  omission  of 
essential  elements  of  the  problem.  In  such  a  state  of  ignorance, 
to  which  all  the  world  must  plead  guilty,  there  can  be  no  worse 
guide  than  vituperative  eloquence.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  very  measures  recommended  to  punish  the  authors  of  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities  or  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  them  (which 
18  what  we  all  desire),  might  have  the  effect  of  extending  them 
«  hundredfold.  The  whme  of  Turkey  in  Europe  is  chained 
with  the  most  combustible  materials;  and  if  the  fire  which 
has  broken  out  in  one  or  two  places  spreads  to  the  whole  pile, 
the  present  generation  might  witness  calamities  which  have 
not  occurred  in  Europe  since  the  fall  of  the  Boman  Empire. 
We  write,  therefore,  under  a  strong  and  deep  sense  of  respon«- 
sibility,  believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  evesry  sound  English 
politician  and  every  rational  man,  not  to  seek  to  fan  this 
flame,  but  if  possible  to  extinguish  it ;  and  that  the  remedies 
which  it  may  be  possible  to  apply  to  so  difficult  and  perilous  a 
state  of  affairs  are  to  be  sought  not  by  acts  or  threats  of  war, 
but  upon  the  restoration  of  peace. 
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Almost  eyeryone  who  has  come  forward  in  public  to  discuss 
this  subject  has  begun  by  disclaiming  party  motives,  or  the 
desire  to  convert  this  calamity  into  a  means  of  attack  on  the 
Government  We  cannot  say  that  the  pledge  has  always  been 
faithfully  kept ;  but  we  agree  with  the  ISishop  of  Exeter  that 
it  would  be  disgraceful  to  England  to  make  this  a  party  con- 
test. The  objects  we  have  in  view  are  national,  and  if  they 
cease  to  be  national  it  is  only  because  they  are  al]^rbed  in  the 
broader  interests  of  mankind.  Lord  Beaconsfield  may  have 
increased  the  excitement  by  his  injudicious  treatment  of  the 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  we  should  have  pre- 
^rred  that  Lord  Derby's  declarations  had  been  made  earlier 
and  in  his  place  in  Parliament.  The  Government  ought  to 
have  coveted,  not  shunned,  a  full  Parliamentary  discussion  in 
July.  But  these  are  details  on  which  we  shall  not  waste  the 
least  attention.  Our  sole  anxiety  is  that  a  dreadful  wound 
should  be  healed  and  a  great  danger  averted,  we  care  not  how 
or  by  whom,  so  that  it  be  done  efTectually.  It  is  not  by  es- 
pousing vehementiy  the  views  of  this  or  that  Minister,  or  the 
cause  of  one  or  the  other  party  in  the  quarrel,  that  an  impar- 
tial judgment  can  be  formed  and  a  right  course  of  action  dis- 
cerned. There  are  rights  and  duties  on  both  sides,  and  if  we 
are  to  act  as  mediators  and  advocates  of  peace,  they  must  all 
be  taken  into  account  Now  and  then,  here  and  there,  some 
incident  recorded  on  the  sanguinary  page  of  war  strikes  the 
popular  imagination  with  peculiar  and  overwhelming  force. 
JBut  if  the  details  were  fully  known,  every  passage  in  warfare 
is  atrocious  to  those  who  value  human  life  and  liberty — the 
very  object  of  war  being  to  destroy  as  many  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  as  possible.  War  itself,  between  civilised  nations, 
partakes  of  the  refinement  and  restraint  of  civilised  life.  It 
has  its  laws,  its  usages,  its  alleviations.  But  war  in  the  belief 
and  practice  of  barbarous  men  is  simply  havoc  and  destruction. 
All  means  are  used  to  kill,  to  crush,  to  terrify,  to  torture  the 
enemy.  They  know  nothing  of  mitigated  carnage  or  chival- 
rous forbearance.  The  only  cure  for  such  evils  is  to  terminate 
the  war  itself;  the  final  responsibility  for  these  curses  of  man- 
kind rests  with  those  who  instigated  and  those  who  began  the 
contest 

We  propose  on  the  present  occasion  to  confine  ourselves 
strictly  to  the  evidence  before  us  as  to  the  state  and  character 
of  these  countries,  so  long  neglected  by  Europe,  and  now  rising 
into  vivid  interest  The  population  of  Bosnia  is  estimated  at 
1,211,779  souls,  of  whom  442,170  are  Moslems,  571,756  belong 
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to  the  Eastern  Churchy  ISS^SOG  belong  to  the  Latin  Church, 
the  rest  being  Jews  or  Gipsies.  There  is,  therefore,  no  true 
element  of  nationality  in  the  district,  for  the  religious  divisions 
of  the  Bosniaks  are  the  symbols  of  mutual  hatred.  But  the 
peculiarity  which  it  is  of  especial  importance  to  bear  in  mind 
is  that  this  large  Mohammedan  population  is  not  Turkish.  In 
point  of  fact,  except  a  few  Turkish  employesy  whose  chief  duty 
is  to  maintain  peace  between  the  native  inhabitants,  there 
are  no  Turks  in  Bosnia  at  all.  These  Bosniaks  are  not  only 
Mohammedans,  but  they  are,  as  Vamb^ry  assures  us,  the  most 
ignorant  and  fanatical  of  Mohammedans — fatalists,  absolutely 
opposed  to  all  reforms,  and  ignorant  of  even  the  language  and 
the  text  of  the  Koran ;  but  they  are  the  true  and  pure  cUldren 
of  the  soil,  absolute  Sclavonians,  amounting  to  half  a  million 
of  men,  and  the  immemorial  owners  of  the  land.  Mr.  Evans 
tells  us  how  this  came  to  pass. 

*•  From  the  earlieBt  days  of  the  conquest  the  Turks  inaugurated  the 
policy  of  allowing  all  those  natives  who  would  accept  the  religion  of 
Isl&m  to  retain  their  lands  and  belongings,  and  we  hear  at  once  of  a 
son  of  the  King  of  Bosnia  and  another  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Sava  turning 
Mahometan.  It  is  certain  that  though  the  Catholic  faction  among  the 
nobility  was  still  powerful,  a  large  number  of  even  the  highest  rank  in 
Bosnia  were  infected  with  the  Bogomilian  heresy  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  many  rightful  heirs  of  ancient  houses  had  been  dispossessed  for 
heretical  opinions  by  the  dominant  Eomish  caste,  and  were  willing  to 
recover  their  honours  by  at  least  nominally  abjuring  their  religion. 
By  most,  perhaps,  the  renegation  was  intended  to  be  only  temporary ; 
they  ''  bowed  in  the  house  of  Rimmon  "  merely  to  retain  their  honours. 
Not  a  few  of  these  renegade  families  have  preserved  even  to  the  present 
day  many  of  their  old  Christian  and  perhaps  heretical  observances ; 
and  it  is  whispered  that  there  are  still  members  of  the  old  Bosnian 
aristocracy  only  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  abjure  Islkm. 
Certain  it  is  that  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  Bosnia  went  over  to 
Mahometanism . 

*■  Whatever  were  the  favouring  causes  of  this  wide-spread  renegation, 
its  effect  has  been  to  afford  us  the  unique  phenomenon  of  a  race  of 
Sclavonic  Mahometans.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  at  the  present 
moment,  for  nothing  is  more  liable  to  confuse  the  questions  at  issue 
than  to  look  on  the  Mussulman  inhabitants  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herze> 
govina  as  Turks.  Conventionally,  perhaps,  one  is  oilen  obliged  to  do 
80,  and  I  must  plead  guilty  in  this  respect  in  the  course  of  this  work. 
But  it  should  always  be  remembered  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
handful  of  oOSctals  and  a  certain  proportion  of  the  soldiery,  the  Ma- 
hometan inhabitants  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  are  of  the  same  race 
as  their  Christian  neighbours,  speak  the  same  Serbian  dialect,  and  can 
trace  back  their  title-deeds  as  far.  It  is  a  favourite  delusion  to  suppose 
that  the  case  of  Bosnia  finds  a  parallel  in  that  of  Serbia ;  that  here,  too, 
an  independent  Christian  principality  could  be  formed  with  the  same 
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ease,  and  that  the  independence  of  Bosnia  has  but  to  be  proclaimed  for 
the  Mussulman  to  take  the  hint  and  quit  the  soil,  as  he  has  already 
quitted  the  soil  of  Serbia.  But,  as  I  have  said,  the  cases  of  the  two 
provinces  are  altogether  different ;  in  Serbia  the  Mahometans  were  an 
infinitesimal  minoritj  of  Osmanli  foreigners,  encamped ;  in  Bosnia,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  native  Sclaves,  rooted  to  the  soil,  and  forming 
over  a  third  of  the  population.  Under  whatever  Government  Bosnia 
passes,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Mahometans  will  still  form  a  powerful 
minority,  all  the  more  important  from  having  possession  of  the  towns. 

'  The  extraordinary  phenomenon  that  presents  itself  in  the  history 
of  Bosnia  under  Turkish  r^ile,  is  that  till  within  the  last  few  years  it 
has  been  simply  the  history  of  the  feudal  Kingdom,  under  altered 
2iames  and  conditions.  A  Mahometan  caste  has  tyrannised  in  place 
of  a  Popish — a  Turkish  Vizier  has  feebly  represented  the  Suzerainty 
of  the  Osmanli  Grand  Siguier,  just  as  of  old  we  find  Hungarian  Bans 
or  Kings  representing  the  Overlordship  of  a  Magyar  King.  The  survival 
of  the  feudal  nobility  has  been  perfect.  The  great  Bosnian  lords,  now 
-calling  themselves  Begs  or  Capetan^,  resided  still  in  the  feudal  castles 
reared  by  their  Christian  ancestors ;  they  kept  their  old  escutcheons, 
theii  Sclavonic  family  names,  their  rolls  and  patents  of  nobility  in- 
herited from  Christian  Kings ;  they  led  forth  their  retainers  as  of  old 
under  their  baronial  banners,  and  continued  to  indulge  in  the  chivalrous 
pastime  of  hawking.  The  common  people,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
clung  to  their  old  Sclavonic  institutions,  their  sworn  brotherhoods, 
their  village  communities,  their  house-fathers ;  and  have  paid,  and  pay 
still,  the  same  feudal  dues  to  their  Mahometan  lords  as  they  did  to 
their  Christian  ancestors. 

'  But  though  in  political  affairs,  language,  and  customs,  so  much  of 
the  Prse-Turkish  element  has  survived — though  there  are  to  be  found 
many  secret  observances  of  Christian  rites  among  Mahometans  in  high 
places, — it  would  be  a  grievous  error  to  suppose  that  the  influence  of 
Isllim  is  superficial  in  Bosnia,  or  that  their  religious  convictions  are  not 
deep-rooted.  On  the  contrary,  the  Sclavonic  Mahometans  of  Bosnia, 
occupying  an  isolated  comer  of  the  Sultanas  dominions,  have  not  been 
.80  liable  to  those  external  influences  which  at  Stamboul  itaelf  hare 
considerably  modified  the  code  of  true  believers.  The  Bosniac  Mussul- 
mans have  had  their  religious  antagonism  perpetually  roused  by  wars 
with  the  imbelievers  who  compass  them  roimd  about;  they,  more 
than  the  Levantine  Moslems,  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  long  struggle 
-with  Christendom. 

'  Thus  it  is  that  Bosnia  is  the  head-quarters  of  Mahometan  fanaticism, 
and  that  when,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Sultan  Mahmoud  II. 
endeavoured  to  introduce  his  centralising  innovations  and  reforms  into 
Bosnia,  which  also  promised  the  Christians  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
ligious liberty,  he  found  himself  opposed  here  not  only  by  the  feudal 
caste,  who  rallied  round  the  Janissaries,  but  by  a  race  of  Mahometans 
whose  religion  had  assumed  a  national  character  of  a  more  fanatical  hue 
than  was  fashionable  in  the  capital.  The  wars  between  the  Giaour 
Sultan,  as  the  Bosniac  Mussulmans  contemptuously  called  the  head  of 
their  feith,  and  his  refractory  vassals,  have  been  described  by  Ranke, 
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and  need  not  be  dwelt  on  here.  It  waa  not  till  1851  that  Omer  Paah^ 
finally  sacceeded  in  breaking  the  resistance  of  Mahometan  feudalism  in 
Bosnia,  and  re-subjngated  the  coimtry  for  the  Sultan.  Since  that  date 
the  privileges  of  the  native  nobility  have  been  greatly  curtailed,  and 
Sclavonic  Mussulman  and  Sclavonic  Christian  alike  have  bowed  befi>re 
a  new  Osmanli  bureaucracy.*  (Pp.  Ivii-lx.) 

So  little  is  the  Turkish  rule^  properly  so  called,  established 
in  Bosnia,  that  its  authority  is  most  precarious  there ;  and  the 
administrative  powers  of  the  Porte  are  contested  and  detested 
almost  equally  by  both  races,  neither  of  which,  however,  could 
govern  the  other.  M.  Vamb^ry,  who  knows  the  East  a  good 
deal  better  than  Mr.  Evans,  discards  as  utterly  futile  the 
supposition  that  the  Bosniak  Mohammedans  are  likely  to  re- 
nounce the  faith  they  adopted  in  the  sixteenth  century  and 
revert  to  Christianity.*  They  were  the  men  who  filled  the 
ranks  of  the  Janissaries  and  led  the  vanguard  of  the  Crescent 
beyond  the  Danube.  They  know  of  nothing  but  the  power  of 
the  sword ;  and  the  philanthropic  schemes  for  the  emancipation 
and  self-government  of  Bosnia  would  place  the  supreme  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  race  infinitely  more  fierce  and  fanatical  than 
the  present  government  of  the  Porte.  These  Sclavonian 
Moslems  of  Bosnia,  who  know  not  a  word  of  Turkish  and 
cannot  repeat  a  sentence  of  the  Koran,  and  who  call  the  Sultan 
the  '  Great  Czar  of  Constantinople,'  not  the  Padischah,  are 
formidable  to  the  Porte  itself.  Omar  Pasha  put  them  down  in 
1850  with  a  strong  hand;  but  it  was  to  the  Porte  that  the 
unhappy  Rayahs  appealed  for  protection  against  these  Spahis, 
and  some  of  the  bloodiest  conflicts  Bosnia  has  witnessed  have 
been  fought  between  the  Mohammedan  Bosniaks  and  the 
Imperial  forces. 

The  difference  between  the  Mohammedans  and  the  Chris- 
tians of  Bosnia  is  the  difference  between  a  dominant  and  a 
down-trodden  people,  but  they  are  of  the  same  race,  and  the 
orthodox  clergy  are  as  ignorant  as  the  MoUahs.  Their  clerical 
functions  consist  in  a  few  mystical  rites.  Many  of  them  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  some  of  them  divide  their  day 
between  the  services  of  the  altar  and  the  herding  of  swine. 
For  the  education  and  morality  of  the  people  they  have  done 
and  can  do  nothing.  Indeed,  the  unhappy  Bayahs  are  as 
much  oppressed  by  their  own  clergy  as  by  their  Mohammedan 
masters.  The  dignitaries  of  the  Greek  Church  throughout 
Turkey  are  chosen  from  the  same  degraded  class  of  the 


•  M.  Vamb^'s  essay  on  these  coimtries  appeared  recently  in  that 
excellent  German  periodical  called  the  *  Deutsche  Rundschau.' 
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Fanariote  Greeks  as  the  tax-gatherers.     Mr.  Evans  draws  the 
following  picture  of  the  higher  clergy  in  this  province : — 

'It  does  not  become  the  English  language  to  record  the  Sejanian 
arts  by  which  they  rise.  Usually,  as  the  lackey  of  a  Pashk  or  some 
rich  Fanariote,  they  amass  gains  which  they  afterwards  lay  out  in  an 
episcopal  speculation — for  sees  go  to  the  highest  bidders  at  StambouL 
The  new  Metropolitan  arrives  at  SerajeYO|  and  immediately  sets  to 
work  to  make  the  speculation  pay.  To  retain  their  office  they  hare 
further  to  send  enormous  bribes  yearly  to  the  fountain-head  of  corrap- 
tion.  Thus  the  simony  which  begins  on  the  patriarchal  throne  descendi^ 
to  the  meanest  pulpit,  and  the  poorest  pope  in  Bosnia  has  to  baigain 
with  his  bishop  for  his  cure  of  souls  I  The  shepherd,  fleeced  himself 
by  his  bishop,  must  recoup  himself  from  his  flock.  On  every  occasion 
of  life  he  levies  a  contribution  in  money  or  in  kind,  and  in  some  cases 
he  has  even  succeeded  in  establishing  a  8}'stem  of  heriots.  On  the 
death  of  the  father  of  a  family  he  takes  the  best  ox ;  on  the  mother  s 
death,  a  cow.  Not  infrequently  children  grew  up  unbapdzed  because 
the  parents  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  fee  required.  As  to  the  parsons 
themselves,  their  ignorance  is  usually  so  gross  that  they  cannot  read 
the  Sclavonic  liturgy,  and  simply  repeat  it  by  rote  1  The  Metropolitan 
of  Serajevo  is  said  to  wring  as  much  as  10,000/.  a  year  from  his 
miserable  flock  :  the  other  three  content  themselves  "with  about  half 
that  amount  apiece.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  salary  of  the 
Yali  Fashk  himself  only  amounts  to  500/.  a  year,  the  enormity  of  these 
figures  may  be  appreciated.  These  four  succeasom  of  the  fishermen  of 
Galilee  extort  annually  between  them  a  sum  equal  to  one-sixteenth  of 
the  total  income  received  by  the  government  of  the  province  ^m 
taxation.  Since,  however,  a  large  part  of  what  they  extract  from  the 
unhappy  rayahs  must  be  transmitted  in  the  form  of  bribes  to  Stamboul, 
the  Turkish  authorities  have  orders  to  assist  them  in  levying  their 
exactions ;  and  whole  Christian  villages  share  the  fate  of  a  sacked  city 
flrom  Turkish  gendarmerie,  for  refusing,  or  too  often  being  unable,  to 
comply  with  the  exorbitant  demands  of  Christian  prelates.*  (Pp.  266- 
267.) 

The  Roman  Catholic  community,  including  nearly  200,000 
souls,  is  somewhat  better  looked  after.  Rome  has  not  lost 
sight  of  them,  and  there  are  now  about  seventy  priests  at  work 
in  this  vast  field.  But  this  part  of  the  population  is  said  to  be 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  insurrection.  They  have  supported 
the  authority  of  the  Government,  probably  because  they  know 
that  the  Government  can  alone  protect  them  from  the  jealousy 
and  hostility  of  their  immediate  neighbours  and  countrymen. 

Even  the  protection  of  the  Government,  such  as  it  is,  is 
dearly  purchased ;  and,  we  believe,  the  most  active  cause  of 
the  digaflTection  and  disorder  now  prevailing  in  Tarkey  is  the 
detestable  system  of  tithe-farming,  by  whi<£  the  chief  part  of 
the  revenue  is  raised  throughout  the  Empire.     In  Bosnia, 
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since  the  establishment  of  the  more  centralised  administration 
of  1851,  the  exactions  of  the  tithe-farmer — ^most  of  whom  are 
Fanariote  Greeks— are  intolerable.  'No  considerations  of 
^  honour,  or  religion,  or  humanity,  restrain  these  wretches,' 
says  Mr.  Evans :  '  having  acquired  the  right  to  farm  the  taxes 
^  of  a  given  district,  the  Turkish  officials  and  gendarmerie  are 

*  bound  to  support  them  in  wringing  the  uttermost  farthing  out 

*  of  the  misera  contribuens  plebsy  and  it  is  natural  that  their 

*  help  should  be  most  readily  forthcoming  when  needed  to 

*  break  the  renistance  of  the  rayah.'  And  again,  in  speaking 
of  the  Herzegovina,  he  says :  *  The  insurrection  in  the  Herze- 
^  govina  has,  on  the  whole,  been  directed   more  against  the 

*  Mohammedan  landowners  than  against  the  Sultan,  It  is 
'  mainly  an  agrarian  war.*  Dr.  Braun  says :'  It  is  an  in- 
'  surrection  against  the  tithe-farmers ;  a  civil  war  of  classes, 
^  partaking  of  the  character  of  a  social  war,  a  Jacquerie ; ' 
and  he  ingeniously  remarks  that  the  better  the  harvest,  the 
more  is  the  grievance  felt,  for  the  peasant  is  not  allowed  to 
get  in  his  harvest  until  the  tithe-farmer  has  levied  his  contri- 
bution on  the  standing  crops ;  hence,  if  he  delays  his  visit  and 
has  too  much  to  do,  half  the  harvest  may  be  lost. 

The  tenure  of  land  and  the  incidence  of  taxation  are  always 
the  true  tests  of  the  social  and  political  condition  of  a  country. 
In  Turkey  both  are  vicious,  for  half  the  land  belongs  to  the 
mosques  in  mortmain,  and  the  other  half  to  the  Sultan ;  the 
taxes  are  whatever  can  be  squeezed  out  of  the  people.  Dr. 
Braun  remarks : — 

'  To  begin  with  the  beginning :  the  only  thing  to  save  Turkey  is  a 
land  assessment  based  on  a  survey  and  immigration.  The  neglect 
of  the  natural  riches  of  the  soil  is  the  result  of  the  indolence  and  igno- 
rance of  the  Hayah.  But  those  defects  arise  from  the  fact  that  he  har 
no  secure  property  in  the  soil  or  in  its  produce.  Freehold,  hereditary, 
alienable  property  in  land,  protected  by  law,  does  not  exist.  On 
M  titles  to  property  the  Cadi  decides.  But  the  Cadi  is  a  judge  nomi- 
nated by  the  Turkish  Pope,  the  Scheik-ul-Islam,  for  about  five  years, 
to  administer  the  law  of  the  Koran  in  the  province.  Worse  than  the 
Cadis  are  the  Multerim  (tax-fermers).  The  better  the  harvest  is,  the 
more  industrious  the  peasant,  the  higher  are  the  demands  of  the 
IVIulterim,  and  the  less  reaches  the  Treasury  at  Stamboul.  The  grand 
remedy  is  the  abolition  of  the  tithe-system  and  the  establishment  of  a 
cadaster,  or  fixed  land  settlement.*   {Braun,  pp.  846-848.) 

These  remarks,  which  might  be  corroborated  by  a  vast 
amount  of  evidence,  appear  to  us  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  whole  subject.  The  radical  evil  and  misfortune  of  the 
Turkish  Government  is  its  thoroughly  vicious  and  barbarous 
method  of  collecting  the  land  revenue.     A  tenth  or  more  of 
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the  produce  of  the  soil  is  collected  in  kind  as  the  doe  of  the 
State ;  but  as  the  State  cannot  directly  receive  the  produce  of 
the  harvest,  a  middle-man  is  appointed  and  armed  with  the 
despotic  autiioritj  of  the  State,  he  supplying  the  money  which 
the  husbandmen  cannot  pay  and  the  treasury  wants  to  receive, 
and  of  course  making  a  large  profit  on  the  transaction.  If  the 
Turkish  Government  had  the  good  sense  and  the  means  of 
establishing  an  equitable  system  of  land  assessment,  on  the 
principle  of  the  land  settlement  in  India,  whether  it  be  ihaX  of 
the  North- Western  Provinces  or  of  Madras,  it  is  possible  that 
in  some  years  the  greater  part  of  its  difficulties  would  vanish. 
The  public  revenue  would  increase ;  the  treasury  would  not 
be  plundered;  and  the  people,  naturally  rather  docile  than 
turbulent,  would  become  a  contented  and  laborious  population. 
Not  of  inferior  importance  to  the  tenure  of  land  and  the  inci- 
dence of  taxation,  js  the  administration  of  justice  to  the  people 
according  to  their  own  laws  and  by  judges  versed  in  those 
laws — a  thing  difficult  to  obtain  in  Mohammedan  countries. 
Our  own  Punjab  Code  is  a  favourable,  though  not  a  perfect, 
specimen  of  a  rough  and  ready  system  of  laws,  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  a  mixed  population  and  capable  of  being  administered 
by  unlearned  judges.  But  in  India  it  is  an  essential  condition 
of  government  that  each  race  should  be  subject  to  its  own  laws, 
administered,  in  courts  of  first  instance,  by  native  judges ;  and 
Turkey  has  already  conceded  by  the  capitulations  a  junsdiction 
to  Consular  Courts  over  foreign  Christians.  The  difficulty 
would  be  in  Turkey  to  find  either  Greeks  or  Bulgarians  suffi- 
ciently learned  and  honest  to  administer  the  law  at  all.  Dr. 
Braun  asserts  that  all  the  culture  of  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
north  of  the  Balkan  range,  is  German,  and,  south  of  that 
range,  Italian.  The  following  passage  appears  to  us  to  be  of 
great  interest : — 

'  In  truth  nobody  except  the  Popes,  the  emissaries  of  Russia,  and 
the  politicians  of  the  future  who  dream  of  a  South- Sclavonian  Federal 
Eepublic,  will  hear  of  the  dominion  of  the  Sclavonian  race.  The 
Roumanians,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  think  themselves  very  superior  to 
the  Sclaves ;  and  the  Sclavonian  race  is  disqualified  for  government  bj 
its  excessive  intolerance.  Nowhere  has  the  *'  stranger  "  so  few  rights  as 
in  the  glorious  principalities  of  Montenegro  and  Servia.  The  Chris- 
tian Government  of  those  provinces  forthwith  expelled  the  Turka,  so 
that  no  Mohammedans  remained  in  the  country  save  those  who  were 
too  poor  to  leave  it.  Christianitv  in  the  East  is  in  general  external  and 
purely  ritualistic.  The  Christian  brethren  hate  each  other  to  the 
death.  And  why  ?  Because  one  sect  makes  the  sign  of  the  Cross  from 
left  to  right,  and  the  other  from  right  to  left.' 

He  then  goes  on  to  contend  that  if  autonomy  were  estab- 
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lished  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  the  result  would  be  that 
the  SdaYonians  and  Grreeks  would  maltreat  the  Mohammedans^ 
instead  of  the  Mohammedans  maltreating  them.  The  picture 
he  draws  is  discouraging ;  but  he  proposes  a  remedy : — 

^In  point  of  fact,  one  cannot  demand  that  the  Oflmanlis,  who, 
though  perhaps  the  most  indolent,  are  still  the  most  intelligent,  the 
moBt  respectable,  and  the  leading  race  in  Turkey,  should  place  them- 
selves  under  the  authority  of  the  despised  Eayahs.  It  would  be  just  as 
if  it  were  proposed  to  the  white  population  of  the  Southern  States  of 
America  to  put  negroes  and  coloured  men  into  all  the  offices  of  State. 
The  thing  cannot  be  done  on  ethnological  and  physiological  grounds. 

*  In  preference  to  Sclavonian  or  Greek  courts  of  justice,  the  Turk 
would  rather  accept  mixed  tribunals,  in  which  he  should  himself  take 
part.  Such  institutions  are  not  unknown  to  him.  His  jurisdiction 
has  already  been  invaded  by  that  of  the  Consular  Courts.  The  emanci- 
pation of  the  peasantry,  regularity  and  moderation  in  the  land  assess- 
ment, the  substitution  of  a  fixed  rent-charge  for  the  tithe-system,  the 
collection  of  this  revenue  by  the  agents  of  the  Ottoman  Bank,  the 
promulgation  of  intelligible  laws  of  real  and  personal  property,  account- 
keeping  on  the  European  system,  the  alienation  and  sale  of  the 
domain  and  of  Church  property  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  mixed 
commissions  or  tribunals — these  are  the  reforms  which  would  really 
be  of  use.' 

These  are  the  views  of  an  impartial  observer^  a  German, 
well  acquainted  with  the  country.  The  Turks  have  a  proverb, 
^  Bound  a  broken-down  carriage  there  are  many  counsellors/ 
That  is  just  their  present  case.  To  continue  as  they  are  is 
impossible.  Bankruptcy,  anarchy,  subjugation  are  at  their 
doors.  The  question  to  be  solved,  and  that  in  the  immediate 
future,  is,  whether  there  are  men  in  the  Councils  of  the  present 
Sultan  of  sufBcient  energy  to  adopt  practical  measures  of  thia 
nature,  and  whether  the  Sultan  himself  will  support  them. 
We  are  by  no  means  convinced  that  the  task  is  hopeless  or 
impossible ;  though  we  admit  it  to  be  a  difficult  one.  But  if 
such  are  their  intentions  it  cannot  be  the  interest  or  the  desire 
of  this  country  to  thwart  them  in  the  attempt. 

The  main  cause  of  the  sufferings  and  abuses  from  which 
ihA  population  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  of  whatever  race  or  re- 
ligion, is  undoubtedly  suffering,  is  not  the  violence,  or  bigotry, 
or  despotic  strength  of  the  Grovemment  of  the  Porte,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  its  poverty  and  its  excessive  weakness.  The  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  officers  throughout  the  Empire  are 
wretchedly  paid,  which  is  the  fertile  source  of  corruption  in 
every  branch  of  the  public  service;  and  the  edicts  of  the 
Porte,  however  well  designed,  like  the  Irade  of  November 
1875,  are  not  executed,  because  the  Grovemment  has  not  the 
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strength  to  enforce  them.  Turkish  Ministers  are  not  such 
fools  as  to  desire  that  the  people  should  be  empoverished  and 
disaffected,  if  thej  had  the  power  to  remedy  the  evil.  But,  in 
addition  to  other  causes  of  decay,  the  resources  of  the  Empire 
have  been  exhausted  by  the  necessity  of  creating  and  main- 
taining a  powerful  fleet  and  army,  because  they  can  never  for- 
get that  they  hold  their  power  in  Europe,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Asia,  chiefly  by  a  military  tenure,  and  that  formidable  and 
secular  enemies  are  always  hovering  on  their  frontiers.  To 
this  object  a  large  portion  of  the  loans  raised  since  the  Crimean 
War,  and  advanced  in  great  measure  by  the  people  of  this 
country,  has  been  not  unsuccessfully  devoted.  Every  bond- 
^  holder  or  fund-holder  of  Turkish  Stock  was  a  willing  con- 
tributor to  the  restoration  and  augmentation  of  the  Turkish 
military  power,  and  some  at  least  of  these  loans  were  en- 
couraged by  the  British  and  French  Governments.  We  are  at 
a  loss  to  understand  with  what  reason  or  consistency  English- 
men, who  thought  it  right  to  invest  their  money  in  loans  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  military  power  of  Turkey, 
should  now  join  in  a  cry  for  the  dissolution  of  the  very  power 
they  have  themselves  helped  to  create.  It  were  weu  if  the 
citizens  of  a  rich  country,  jealous  of  its  reputation  for  humanity 
and  freedom,  would,  before  they  invest  their  money  abroad, 
consider  in  some  measure  the  morality  as  well  as  the  security 
of  their  investments.  Loans  to  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing military  lines  of  railroad  to  open  the  East  to  her 
armies ;  loans  to  Turkey  to  enable  her  to  keep  on  foot  a  large 
and  semi-civilised  army ;  loans  to  Egypt,  the  interest  of  which 
is  paid  out  of  the  blood  of  the  fellahy  appear  to  us  to  be  very 
questionable  applications  of  English  money,  and  totally  opposed 
to  the  political  objects  which,  as  a  nation,  we  profess  to  have 
at  heart.  We  should  be  curious  to  know  how  many  of  the 
persons  who  attended  the  recent  meetings  on  '  Bulgarian 
^  Atrocities  '  were  holders  of  Turkish  stock,  who  had  advanced 
money  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  military  power  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Such  persons  are  irritated  by  the  loss 
of  half  the  high  rate  of  interest  they  have  been  receiving,  but 
if  the  Turkish  Empire  were  annihilated,  what  would  remain  of 
their  investment?  We  cannot  forget  that  a  year  has  not 
elapsed  since  the  British  public  were  jubilant  because  four 
millions  of  their  money  had  ueen  spent  in  relieving  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt  from  financial  embarrassment  by  the  purchase  of  his 
unproductive  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal.  What  is  the  Khedive 
but  a  Turk,  and  the  vassal  of  a  Turk  ?  His  forces  form  part 
of  the  strength  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  have  already 
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appeared  on  the  theatre  of  war.  But  this  is  not  the  place 
or  the  time  to  speak  of  the  political  foresight  and  consistency 
of  the  English  people. 

Assuming  that  the  present  Turkish  military  power  and 
civil  authority  can  be  swept  out  of  Europe — a  result  not 
to  be  obtained  without  a  most  sanguinary  war — ^that  would 
afford  but  a  very  imperfect  solution  of  the  problem.  Be  the 
government  of  the  I*orte  what  it  may,  or  whatever  more  en- 
lightened and  tolerant  government  be  substituted  for  it,  what 
is  proposed  to  be  done  with  the  Mussulman  population  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  ?  There  are  between  three  and  four  millions 
of  Mohammedans  in  Europe,  many  of  whom  are  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Christians,  and  not  Turks  at  all!^  You  cannot 
destroy  them.  You  have  no  right  to  exterminate  them.  If  you 
transport  every  Moslem  across  the  Bosphorus,  you  would  still 
have  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  mixed  religions  in  Asia ;  and 
you  run  the  risk  of  driving  to  desperation  a  fierce  people,  who 
believe  that  to  die  in  war  against  the  infidel  opens  to  them- 
selves the  gates  of  Paradise.  There  are  Christians  in  Syria, 
there  are  Christians  in  Asia  Minor,  who  need  the  protection  of 
equal  laws  as  much  as  those  of  Bulgaria  or  Bosnia,  or  more. 
Behind  the  Moslems  of  Europe,  comparatively  few  in  number, 
lies  the  whole  of  Islam,  extending  from  Morocco  to  the  western 
provinces  of  China.    In  all  these  races  of  men  the  sentiment  of 

*  Dr.  Braun  states  the  present  population  of  European  Tiurkey  to 
consist  ethnologically  of 

Osmanlis 2,100,000 

Greeks 1,600,000 

Servians 1,600,000 

Bulgarians 4,300,000 

Albanians 1,100,000 

Jews,  Gipsies,  Armenians,  Circassians,  &c.       .  1,300,000 

v.r.  12,000,000 

and  he  divides  them,  according'*  to  their  creeds,  into  3,800,000  Mo- 
hammedans ;  7,350,000  Christians  of  the  Eastern  Church ;  600,000 
Christians  of  the  Latin  Church;  smaller  sects  250,000.  Hence  it 
would  appear  that  Turkey  contains  1,700,000  Mohammedans  who  are 
not  Osmanlis  or  Turks,  but  Sclavonians.  The  number  of  Bulgarians 
largely  exceeds  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bulgaria.  They  extend,  in 
fact,  over  the  whole  country.  The  girl  at  Salonica,  whose  apostasy  led 
to  the  massacre  of  the  Consuls,  was  a  Bulgarian.  M.  Jakschitj,  a 
Servian  writer,  estimates  the  whole  population  at  about  8,500,000 ; 
but  as  he  allows  3,609,455  for  the  Mohammedan  population,  and 
4,788,074  for  the  non-Mohammedan^  the  proportion  of  the  race  of 
Islam  is  even  larger  than  was  supposed. 
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nationalitj  is  merged  in  the  unity  of  creed,  or  rather  in  a  coin- 
mon  hatred  of  unoelievers.  Is  the  spirit  of  the  crusades  to  be 
revived  in  the  nineteenth  century  ?  is  the  pacific  and  progres- 
sive policy  of  this  age  to  provoke  a  hundred  millions  of  men 
to  a  contest,  which,  on  their  side  at  least,  would  certainly  be 
waged  with  unrelenting  ferocity  ?  We  hold,  on  the  contiaiy, 
that  the  first  duty  and  the  chief  interest  both  of  the  Porte  and 
of  the  Christian  Powers  is  to  subdue  and  calm  these  passions, 
not  to  excite  them.  That  is  the  reason  why,  in  addition  to  the 
horror  such  crimes  inspire,  we  deplore  every  outbreak  of  fero- 
city and  the  war  itself  which  is  the  cause  of  them.  The  whole 
strength  and  authority  of  a  government  ihuch  stronger  than 
that  of  the  Porte  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  coerce  the  fierce 
animosities  which  smoulder  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Dr. 
Braun  writes : — 

'  Who  is  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe  ?  and  how  is  it  to  be 
done  ?  Egypt  has  an  essential  interest  in  the  existence  of  Turkej,  and 
of  an  indolent  Turkey  such  as  now  exists.  Boumania,  Montenegro^ 
and  Servia  are  burning  with  the  desire  to  measiure  themselves  against 
the  Turks,  but  in  the  first  place  they  will  never  agree,  because  none  of 
them  will  make  concessions  to  the  others,  and  secondly,  in  the  long  run. 
the  Turks  would  be  stronger  than  all  of  them  put  together.  He  who 
knows  what  military  resources  Turkey  still  has  in  Asia,  whence  come 
chiefly  those  big,  broad-shouldered,  strong  soldiers,  who  have  no 
wants,  and  bear  all  sorts  of  hardships  without  a  care  or  a  complaint— 
he  who  has  compared  the  Turkish  army  in  general  with  the  Rou- 
manian, Greek,  and  Servian  forces — ^he  who  has  the  least  ooncepdon 
of  the  religious  fanaticism  which  smoulders  in  the  Turks,  and  whst 
that  may  bring  forth  if  (as  is  to  be  feared)  it  be  roused  and  let 
loose,  like  some  Qerce  animal,  by  the  course  of  events, — ^will  not 
doubt  which  is  the  stronger  side.  .  .  .  The  plan  of  detaching  the 
provinces  of  Turkey,  like  the  leaves  of  an  artichoke,  after  the  &^ion 
of  Roiunania  and  Servia,  is,  in  itself,  and  for  the  rest  of  Europe,  full  of 
grave  considerations.  That  would  be  a  dissolution  of  Turkey,  but  not 
a  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question.  On  the  contrary,  half  a  dozen  such 
states  would  effect  nothing  for  the  culture  of  the  people  or  the  land, 
but  would  never  be  at  peace,  and  would  embroil  Europe,  which  desiref 
peace  and  will  have  it,  in  their  disputes.*   {Braun,  pp.  120-122.) 

We  must  now  return  to  Mr.  Evans^  who  found  himself,  in 
August  1875,  in  the  very  heart  of  a  formidable  insurrection, 
which  speedily  diverted  him  from  his  antiquarian  researches 
and  his  mountain  rambles.  •  The  news  of  the  outbreak  reached 
him  at  Serajevo,  which  was  formerly  the  very  central  point  of 
Mohammedan  fanaticism,  and  is  still  the  seat  of  a  highly 
irritable  population.' 

*  It  was  on  Sunday,  August  l5-^the  same  day  on  which  the  grctt 
Christian  pilgrimage  took  placb  on  the  mountain  above  Comuiina — 
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tliat  the  peasants  of  that  part  of  Bosnia,  who  had  been  goaded  to  mad- 
ness during  the  last  few  weeks  by  the  exactions  of  the  tax-gatherer 
(with  whom  this  year  the  Government,  itself  unable  to  meet  its  creditors, 
had  driven  a  harder  bargain  than  usual),  first  took  up  arms.  From 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  revolt  spread  through  Lower  Bosnia  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  preconcerted  movement — ^indeed,  it  was  pre- 
viously known  at  Belgrade  with  sufficient  accuracy  what  lines  the  out- 
break would  follow.  The  first  movement  took  place  near  Banjaluka, 
where  the  rayah  villagers  rose  on  the  extortioners  and  slew  eight  tax* 
gatherers.  This  was  immediately  followed  by  other  risings  extending 
along  the  Possdvina  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Brood  and  Dervent. 
Several  of  the  watch-towers  along  this  frontier  were  surprised,  and 
their  Turkish  garrison  massacred.  Meanwhile,  the  Christian  women 
and  children  are  fleeing  beyond  the  Austrian  border  for  protection ; 
the  banks  of  the  Save  at  the  present  moment  are  a  piteous  sight,  and 
the  forest  border  and  willow  river-hedge  are  crowded  with  these 
harmless  fugitives,  holding  out  their  hands  and  entreating  to  be  ferried 
over  to  the  Sclavonic  shore.  The  news  of  the  outbreak  quite  bewildered 
the  authorities  at  Serajevo.  The  Yali,  the  only  man  capable  of  coping 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  had  just  lefl  for  the  Herzegovina. 
Bosnia  was  berefl  of  troops,  for  the  Seraskier  at  Stamboul,  disregarding 
the  earnest  warnings  of  the  Yali,  had  persisted  in  withdrawing  the 
regulars  stationed  in  the  province  till  hardly  any  were  left,  and  of 
these  every  available  man,  except  those  absolutely  necessary  for  garrison 
duty,  had  now  been  despatched  to  the  Herzegovina. 

'  Meantime,  the  Mahometan  population  of  Lower  Bosnia  has  taken 
the  law  into  its  own  hands,  and  the  authorities  have  been  forced  to* 
look  on  and  see  the  Mahometan  volunteers,  the  Bashi-Bazouks — not 
long  ago  suppressed  for  conduct  too  outrageous  for  even  the  worst  of 
governments  to  tolerate — spring  once  more  into  existence.  Such  were 
the  ferocious  warriors  whose  acquaintance  we  had  made  at  Travnik. 
To-day  they  are  streaming  into  Serajevo :  we  met  a  party  of  them 
defiling  through  the  street,  and  the  leader  of  the  gang,  as  he  passed, 
glared  savagely  at  the  Giaour.  They  are,  from  what  we  hear,  mere 
organised  brigands  headed  by  irresponsible  partisans,  and  at  present 
are  committing  the  wildest  a^ocities — cutting  down  women,  children, 
and  old  men  who  come  in  their  way,  and  burning  the  crops  and 
homesteads  of  the  rayah.  That  the  defence  of  Bosnia  should  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  such  men  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  features 
of  the  situation,  and  nothing  can  better  show  the  abjectness  of  her 
present  governors  than  that  they  have  now  consented  to  accept  the 
services  of  these  bandits — and  that  even  the  Turkish  authorities  are 
now  calling  them  out  as  well  as  the  Redif.  There  seems,  however,  to 
be  little  authority  of  any  sort  left  to  the  Government  at  the  seat  of  the 
insurrection  in  Bosnia,  for  the  native  Mahometan  population,  seeing 
itself  left  defenceless  by  its  Osmanli  officials,  has  rudely  thrust  them 
aside,  and  the  defensive  measures  are  now  being  carried  out  by  self- 
constituted  committees  of  public  safety,  which  have  sprung  up  at 
Banjaluka,  Dervent,  and  other  towns.  Thus,  in  Bosnia,  the  Christian 
outbreak  has  been  opposed  by  a  counter>revolution  of  Moslem  fana- 
tidflm.'  (Pp.  260-262.) 
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Here,  then^  at  the  very  outset  of  the  quarrel^  we  find  the 
Bashi-Bazouks,  who  have  earned  for  themselves  so  frightful  a 
reputation  in  Bulgaria,  let  loose  on  the  country ;  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion  Mr.  Evans  and  his  brother  were  in  some  danger 
of  falling  into  their  hands,  but  the  cyclamen  or  herb  amulet 
they  had  gathered  on  their  way  brought  them  good  luck,  and 
they  were  not  molested.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  just  repub- 
lished an  excellent  speech  made  by  himself  in  1867,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  insurrection  in  Crete,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
the  fruitful  cause  of  such  atrocities. 

'  I  wish  to  remark,'  oaid  His  Grace — '  what  ought  always  to  be 
borne  in  mind — that  all  these  wars  in  the  Christian  provinces  of 
Turkey  assume  an  internecine  character.  They  are  emphatically 
savage  wars,  embittered  by  the  antagonism  of  race  against  race,  and 
religion  against  religion,  and  the  most  terrible  brutalities  are  committed 
on  both  sides.  There  is  always  one  special  circumstance  that  aggra- 
vates very  much  the  horrors  of  war,  and  that  on  the  side  of  the  Turks. 
In  putting  down  such  insurrections  the  Turkish  Government  emploj, 
not  only  their  regular  troops,  but  also  Albanians,  Circassians,  and 
other  semi-savage  hordes,  whose  brutality  may  far  exceed  that  of  the 
regular  soldiery/ 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  habits  of  the  country  that  the 
Bussian  and  Austrian  Embassies  at  Constantinople  had  two  or 
three  thousand  ferocious  highlanders  from  Montenegro  and 
Dalmatia  in  their  pay,  whose  presence  caused  even  more  alarm 
to  the  Christians  in  Stamboul  than  to  the  Turks,  for  they  are 
in  fact  the  Bashi-Bazouks  of  Christendom,  and  would  have 
been  just  as  ready  to  play  their  part  in  a  massacre. 

Nothing  is  more  clear  in  this  perplexing  question  than  this. 
Since  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  was  formally  admitted  and  received 
by  the  Congress  and  the  Treaties  of  1856  into  the  *  concert 
*  Europeen ' — the  community  of  European  and  civilised  Powers 
— he  must  cease  to  make  war  like  a  savage.  That,  all  Europe 
has  a  right  to  demand.  War,  even  the  war  of  Moslems,  can- 
not be  carried  on  with  the  lawlessness  and  ferocity  of  un- 
disciplined troops.  They  are  a  weapon  and  a  force  which 
turns  infallibly  to  the  destruction  and  infamy  of  hira  who  lets 
it  loose  upon  his  fellow-creatures.  The  atrocities  committed 
by  the  irregular  Turkish  forces  in  Crete  in  1867  were  not  less 
horrible,  though  not  on  so  vast  a  scale,  as  the  recent  crimes  of 
the  Bashi-Bazouks  in  Bulgaria,  though  for  some  reason  they 
failed  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  British  public.  The  in- 
surrection was  put  down  by  hard  and  brutal  means.  But  it  is 
fair  to  add,  that  the  island  has  since  been  comparatively  wdl- 
governed  by  Baouf  Pasha ;  large  and  liberal  concessions  have 
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been  made  to  the  inhabitants,  and  Crete  is  now  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  possessions  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  clear  from  the  reports  of  the  Consuls  and  from  all  the 
evidence  that  has  been  collected,  that  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
causes  of  bloodshed  has  been  the  distribution  of  arms  to  a  law- 
less population ;  and  the  appropriate  remedy  would  be  dis- 
armament. In  truth  civilisation,  order,  and  law  cannot  exist 
in  a  country  in  which  the  practice  of  bearing  arms  is  universal 
— still  less  in  a  country  in  which  one  section  of  the  population 
is  armed  and  the  other  is  not.  In  all  European  States  there 
are  restrictions  on  bearing  arms.  Even  the  soldiers  of  the 
Queen  of  England's  Guards  are  not  allowed  to  carry  their  side 
arms  when  off  duty.  In  Japan,  the  first  step  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  based  on  liberal  principles  was  to  disarm 
the  fierce  retainers  of  the  Daimios,  who  were  as  brutal  as  any 
Bashi-Bazouks  in  the  first  years  of  our  acquaintance.  If  in 
Turkey,  there  are  provinces  in  which  one  half  the  population 
is  ready  to  murder  the  other  half,  the  first  step  to  peace  and 
security  is  to  take  care  that  neither  party  should  be  armed ; 
and  no  sacrifice  would  be  too  great  to  effect  a  general  disarma- 
ment of  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  the  regular  troops 
and  the  police. 

Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  might,  we  believe,  be  detached 
from  the  direct  government  of  the  Porte,  without  any  serious 
loss  of  power  or  revenue  to  the  Sultan,  for  these  provinces  are 
only  connected  with  Turkey  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land ;  they 
are  flanked  by  Servia  on  the  east ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  they 
have  enjoyed,  down  to  a  recent  period,  a  great  degree  of  inde- 
pendence, being  governed  by  the  native  Mohammedan  aristo- 
cracy much  more  than  by  Turkish  ofilicials.  Mr.  Evans  gives 
us  an  interesting  picture  of  the  homestead  of  a  family  com- 
munity among  the  Sclavonians.  There  are  aggregate  families 
of  as  much  as  four  hundred  members  living  under  one  roof 
and  one  patriarchal  authority,  and  these  peculiar  institutions 
are  maintained  with  a  complete  feeling  of  equality  and  with 
property  held  in  common.  Perhaps  they  are  the  germs  of 
a  democratic  constitution ;  for  Mr.  Evans  is  of  opinion  that 
the  form  of  government  adapted  to  these  societies  must  either 
be  a  despotism  or  a  democracy  verging  on  communism.  Al- 
though the  Servians  have  attempted  to  conquer  Bosnia,  annex- 
ation to  Servia  is  the  last  thing,  it  seems,  that  the  Bosniaks 
desire.  There  are  still  the  descendants  of  the  Bosniak 
Janissaries,  men  of  the  Serai,  Mohanunedans,  owners  of  great 
part  of  the  soil,  half  a  million  in  number,  utterly  irreconcil- 
able to  the  government  of  a  Christian  State.      There  are 
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about  2OO5OOO  Roman  Catholics  equally  hostile  to  a  State 
belonging  to  the  Greek  Church.  And  even  the  Christian 
peasantry  abhor  the  notion  of  what  they  call  the  Servian  yoke. 
Of  this  Mr.  Evans  had  frequent  examples.  How  is  an  au- 
tonomous government  to  be  established  in  a  small  province 
which  has  neither  religious  nor  national  unity,  and  would 
speedily  be  engaged  in  quarrels  with  its  neighbours  ?  How 
would  Servia,  which  has  expelled  every  Mussulman  from  her 
own  territory,  dieal  with  half  a  million  of  Sclavonian  Moslems  ? 
Probably  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  for  the  Bosniaks 
themselves  would  be  that  Austria  should  assume  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  which  would  open  Bosnia  to  the  Adriatic 
coast  and  place  her  under  a  neutral  administration.  But 
would  anything  tempt  Austria  to  undertake  so  arduous  and 
perilous  a  task  as  the  government  of  half  a  million  of  fanatical 
Moslems,  and  the  addition  of  another  half  million  to  her  own 
South  Sclavonian  population  ?  She  at  once  refused  the  pro- 
posal when  it  was  made  to  her,  the  other  day,  by  Bussia. 
She  refused  it  because  it  meant  immediate  war  with  Turkey, 
but  she  would  equally  have  refused  it  if  that  consequence  had 
not  been  attached  to  it.  The  mere  cost  of  the  military  occu- 
pation of  the  country,  and  the  establishment  of  a  police,  would 
be  considerable.  Everything  would  have  to  be  done  in  a  region 
without  roads  and  without  capital.  It  would  be  twenty  years 
before  the  district  could  pay  its  expenses,  and  Austria  is  already 
distracted  by  the  evils  of  a  divided  population,  without  the 
addition  of  a  Mohammedan  element.  To  that  we  must  always 
recur  in  considering  the  difficulties  of  this  problem.  Greece, 
Servia,  and  Boumania  could,  without  much  difficulty,  be  with- 
drawn from  the  administration  of  Turkey,  because  the  Moham- 
medans of  those  countries  were,  so  to  speak,  interlopers, 
comparatively  few  in  number,  and  they  are,  therefore,  justly 
regarded  as  Christian  tributary  states.  But  where  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion  is  professed  by  nearly  half  the  population, 
the  natives  of  the  land,  their  presence  must  be  accepted  and 
dealt  with  as  a  fact  which  we  have  neither  the  right  nor  the 
power  to  alter. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  this  difficulty  is  to  be  met  by  es- 
tablishing the  '  autonomy  '  of  these  provinces.  What  is  meant 
by  '  autonomy '  ?  If  that  term  means  that  the  subjects  of  the 
Porte  should  have  a  much  larger  share  in  the  management  of 
their  local  affairs  and  in  the  administration  and  financial  busi- 
ness of  the  country  than  they  have  had,  and  this  without  dis- 
tinction of  race  or  creed,  that  is  precisely  what  the  best  friends 
of  Turkey  have  constantly  recommended,  and  it  is  the  course 
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which  the  present  Torkiah  Govemmeiit  is  ready  to  adopt. 
Modem  centralisation  has  been  the  bane  of  Turkey,  and 
nothing  is  so  essential  to  her  as  the  restoration  and  extension 
of  local  self-goyemment.  The  Mohammedans  of  India  did  not 
destroy  the  Punchayets  of  the  Hindoo  village.  But  if  '  au- 
'  tonomy '  means  the  transfer  of  political  and  military  power 
from  the  government  of  the  Empire  to  small  detached  com- 
munities or  provinces,  that  would  not  only  be  fatal  to  the 
Empire  but  injurious  to  the  provinces  themselves.  In  Greece, 
*  autonomy '  has  been  extended  to  complete  independence,  but 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  declared  in  1867  that  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment was,  after  that  of  Turkey,  the  worst  in  Europe,  and  it 
has  undoubtedly  all  the  defects  of  a  small  and  weak  adminis- 
tration. In  Servia, '  autonomy  '  has  been  liberally  conceded, 
but  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  Servians  has  been,  as  we  see,  to 
declare  war  on  their  suzerain,  and  to  make  them  the  tools  and 
dupes  of  a  foreign  Power.  The  former  sort  of  autonomy  is 
essential  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  a  people,  the  latter 
is  simply  *  Home-Rule  *  under  a  Greek  name. 

This  observation  applies  with  as  much  force  to  Bulgaria 
as  to  Bosnia :  for  although,  on  the  one  hand,  the  proportion  of 
Mohammedans  to  Christi^^ns  is  smaller  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter  province,  and  the  Bulgarians,  or  Bulgarian-speaking 
people,  amount  in  all  to  more  than  four  millions,  yet,  as  will 
shortly  be  seen,  Bulgaria  stands  in  a  far  more  important  rela- 
tion than  Bosnia  to  the  Turkish  Empire. 

The  Bulgarians  were  not  originally  a  Sclavonic  people. 
They  were  Scythians,  who  settled  on  the  Danube  in  the  fifth 
century,  conquered  the  Sclaves  and  oppressed  them.  But 
conquerors  and  conquered  have  now,  like  the  Normans  and 
Saxons,  melted  into  one,  and  even  the  language  of  the  country 
is  mainly,  though  not  wholly,  Sclavonic.  Down  to  a  recent 
period,  what  little  culture  existed  among  them  was  entirely 
Greek  and  due  to  their  Greek  priests,  but  within  the  last 
forty  years  this  is  entirely  changed.  The  studies  of  the  younger 
generation  have  been  conducted  at  Moscow  or  at  Prague ;  the 
local  schools  are  Sclavonic ;  and  the  Bulgarian  Church  has 
come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  Greek  Patriarch.  The 
Porte  has  been  obliged  to  appoint  an  Exarch  of  this  separate 
church,  and  the  Greeks  complain  that  the  Bulgarians  plunder 
their  church  property.  Bitter  hostility  prevails  between  the 
two  races,  the  Sclavonic  element  ha^dng  driven  out  the  Greek, 
and  being  far  more  hostile  to  Turkey,  because  it  is  impelled 
from  the  North.     This  explains  the  expression  used  by  one  of 
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the  British  consuls^  when  he  says  that  no  fusion  between 
Greeks  and  Bulgarians  appears  to  him  to  be  possible.  If  the 
rising  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  was^  as  we  are  told, 
agrarian,  the  movement  in  Bulgaria  was  mainly  the  result  of 
a  foreign  revolutionary  conspiracy,  acting  under  the  direction 
of  the  Panslavist  Committee  at  Bucharest  The  Kussian  Go- 
vernment may  use  this  association  as  a  feeler  to  promote  its 
own  objects,  but  the  experiment  is  a  dangerous  one,  for  the 
members  of  this  society  are  the  disciples  and  agents  of  a  school 
of  Nihilists  which  would  subvert  all  the  institutions  of  the 
Empire,  and  thev  are  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  em- 
ployed. The  following  details  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Baring 
from  a  document  put  in  at  the  trial  of  the  insurgents  before 
the  special  Commission  at  Philippopolis : — 

'On  the  19th  (31st)  March  a  meeting  of  80  agitaton  took  place  at 
Otlou-keui,  and  the  date  of  the  general  rising,  which  the  Bucharest 
committee  had  fixed  for  18th  April  (Ist  May),  was  postponed  till  after 
1  St  ( 1  Sth)  May.  The  plan  of  action  decided  on  was  shortly  as  follows:— 
To  destroy  as  much  of  the  railway  as  possible,  including  the  bridge  at 
Ouzoun  Keupni.  To  bum  the  rolling  stock  at  Sarembey.  To  set  fire 
to  Adrianople  in  100  and  to  Philippopolis  in  60  places,  and  also  to  bum 
Sofia,  Tatar-Bazardjik,  Tchtiman,  Isladi,  and  a  number  of  villageSi 
To  attack  the  Turkish  and  mixed  villages,  and  to  kill  all  Mussulmans 
who  resisted  and  take  their  property.  To  occupy  certain  important 
points,  such  as  Avrat-Alan,  Kalofer,  Tchoukourlou,  &c.  Bazanljik  to 
be  attacked  with  3,000  men,  and  the  Grovemment  stores  seized.  The 
rising  to  be  general  and  simultaneous.  Such  Bulgarians  as  refused  to 
join  the  insurrection  to  be  forced  into  it,  and  their  villages  burnt  On 
the  18th  April  (1st  May)  another  meeting  was  held  at  Metzka,  when 
Benkowsky  informed  his  comrades  that  their  plans  had  been  betrayed 
by  one  Nenko,  and  that  the  rising  must  consequently  be  precipitated. 
Accordingly,  obedient  to  his  orders,  the  people  of  Avrat-AJan  and 
Otlou-keui  rose  and  killed  such  Mussulmans  as  they  could  lay  hands 
on,  and  erected  some  rough  fortifications ;  other  villages,  such  as  Yeni- 
keui,  &c.,  were  visited  by  small  bands  of  men  with  Sags,  who  told  the 
peasants  they  must  leave  their  homes  or  otherwise  the  Turks  would 
massacre  them,  and  that  a  large  Russian  army  was  ready  to  cross  the 
Balkan.  At  Zindjirli  the  priest,  the  schoolmaster,  and  some  other  men 
actually  drove  the  inhabitants  out  and  forced  them  to  set  fire  to  the 
village.' 

If,  as  we  suppose,  this  document  is  authentic,  it  proves  be- 
yond all  doubt  that  the  outrages  in  Bulgaria  were  begun  by 
the  Christians,  and  that  they  began,  not  by  the  spontaneous 
movement  of  the  people,  but  under  the  direct  instigation  of 
foreign  agitators,  who  had  their  own  ends  in  view,  and  were 
utterly  regardless  of  the  frightful  consequences  of  their  schemes 
to  the  Bulgarian  peasantry.  It  is  important  to  bear  these 
facts  in  mind. 
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Acts  of  mongtroud  and  revolting  cruelty  are  generally  due  to 
the  influence  of  fear.  Mr.  Baring,  in  his  report,  has  not  only 
ascertained  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  crimes  committed,  but 
he  has  enabled  us  to  touch  the  cause  of  them.  They  pro- 
ceeded from  a  mutual  panic.  The  Bulgarian  peasantry,  an 
industrious  quiet  people,  not  at  all  given  to  violence,  were  told 
by  their  foreign  instigators  that  the  Mussulmans  were  about  to 
massacre  them ;  the  Mussulmans  were  persuaded  by  the  rash 
attacks  on  Avrat-Alan,  Bellova,  and  Otiou-keui,  that  the  Bul- 
garians were  about  to  massacre  them.  Both  parties  were 
animated  by  hatred,  but  far  more  by  terror.  The  consequence 
was  a  state  of  total  anarchy — the  horrible  condition  of  a  country 
in  which  the  armed  minority  falls  upon  the  unarmed  majority. 
The  crimes  committed,  as  is  always  the  case  in  social  warfare, 
were  as  irrational  and  unjust  as  they  were  brutal  and  barbarous 
— the  innocent  perished  for  the  guilty ;  and  the  government  of 
Mahmoud  Pasha,  then  Grand  Vizier,  not  only  tailed  to  main- 
tain order  by  sending  regular  troops,  but  let  loose  on  the 
people  the  very  fiends  of  war.  God  grant  that  the  scenes  of 
horror  which  were  enacted  in  a  few  remote  Bulgarian  villages^ 
may  never  be  renewed  in  the  great  cities  of  the  East  and  the 
sites  of  a  denser  population,  wnere  precisely  the  same  elements 
of  discord  exist,  as  was  seen  not  long  ago  at  Salonica  and 
apprehended  in  Constantinople  itself!  Mr.  Baring  appears  to 
us  to  have  summed  up  the  whole  question  with  great  good 
sense  and  impartiality.  We  cordially  concur  in  his  just  re- 
probation of  the  acts  of  the  Turkish  Government,  and  we 
think  his  concluding  observations  deserve  to  be  recorded  in 
this  place. 

*  Wherever  there  is  Turkish  rule  there,  owing  to  its  inherent  faults, 
will  be  Christian  discontent.  Last  spring  this  was  naturally  heightened 
by  the  total  failure  of  Mahmoud  Pasha^s  high-sounding  iirman  of  re- 
forms, by  the  deaf  ear  turned  by  the  Porte  to  petitions  from  Bulgaria, 
and  by  the  heavy  pressure  of  taxation.  Add  to  this  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  Turkish  Government  was  involved,  and  latterly,  also,  the 
fear  of  some  outbreak  of  Mussulman  fanaticism,  which  prevailed  more 
or  less  throughout  Turkey.  The  foreign  agitatorn  and  those  natives 
whom  they  had  succeeded  in  seducing  seized  upon  this  apparently 
favourable  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow ;  the  peasants  were  deluded 
into  leaving  their  villages  by  being  told  that  the  Turks  were  going  to 
massacre  them,  and  the  populations  of  the  small  towns  were  induct  to 
take  part  in  the  insurrection  by  threats  and  by  the  most  extravagant 
promises  of  foreign  aid.  The  revolution  was  well  planned,  but  mise- 
rably executed.  The  heart  of  the  people  was  evidently  not  in  it ;  and 
many  of  them  apparently  thought  that  all  that  was  necessary  for  success 
was  a  green  flag,  with  a  lion  rampant  and  "  liberty  or  death*'  embroi- 
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deied  on  it.  The  insurge&ts  put  themselves  in  the  wrong  by  kOling 
defenceless  Turks,  and  committing  other  acts  of  insurrection,  but  the 
resistance  they  made  when  actually  attacked  was  hr«rdly  worthy  of  the 
name.  The  Turks  gained  an  easy  victory,  and  abused  it  most  shame- 
fully, the  innocent  being  made  to  suffer  for  the  guilty  in  a  manner  too 
horrible  to  think  of.  .  .  .  The  Porte  has,  moreover,  given  a  powerful 
handle  to  its  enemies  and  detractors  by  the  way  it  has  treated  those  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection.  Those  who 
have  committed  atrocities  have  been  rewarded ;  while  those  who  have 
endeavoured  to  protect  the  Christians  from  the  fury  of  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks  and  others  have  been  passed  over  with  contempt.' 

^  This  report  may  be  brought  to  a  close  with  the  following  remarks : — 
There  was  undoubtedly  a  revolution  which  had  to  be  suppressed  by 
armed  force.  A  small  minority  of  the  population  committed  re- 
prehensible acts  which  merited  pimishment.  The  Government  of 
Mahmoud  Pasha  is  to  blame  for  the  calling  out  of  the  Bashi-Bazouks,  for 
had  it  sent  troops  earlier,  this  disastrous  measure  would  never  have 
been  necessary.  It  is  also  to  blame  for  allowing  revolutionary  agents 
to  circulate  under  its  very  eyes,  without  taking  measures  to  counteract 
the  spread  of  their  pernicious  doctrines.  The  manner  in  which  the 
rising  was  suppressed  was  inhuman  in  the  last  degree,  50  innocent  per^ 
sons  suffering  for  every  guilty  one.  The  deeds  of  blood  I  have  spoken 
of,  and  the  misery  I  have  witnessed,  must  rouse  just  indignation  in 
every  mind ;  but  the  in&mous  conduct  of  those  agitators  who,  to  serve 
the  selfish  ends  of  States,  whose  only  object  is  territorial  aggrandise- 
ment, have  not  shrunk  from  exciting  poor,  ignorant  peasants  to  revolt, 
thus  desolating  thousands  of  homes,  and  leaving  to  a  fine  rich  province 
a  legacy  of  tears,  should  not  be  allowed  to  escape  without  their  share 
of  public  execration.* 

It  is  not  very  easy  accurately  to  define  what  is  meant  by 
Bulgaria^  for  the  present  Turkish  divisions  of  the  pachaliks  of 
Widdin,  Kustchuk,  Nish,  and  Sofia  do  not  correspond  to  the 
old  geographical  denomination  of  the  provinces  on  Kiepert's 
map  for  instance.  But  for  our  present  purpose  it  will  suffice 
to  say  that  Bulgaria  is  that  portion  of  Turkey  in  Europe  which 
lies  between  the  Danube  and  the  Balkan  range^  extending 
from  the  frontier  of  Servia  to  the  Black  Sea — a  distance  of 
about  7^  degrees  of  longitude.  Its  area  is  stated  to  be 
32,000  square  miles,  which  is  about  the  size  of  Sootland. 
The  population  of  this  district  is  computed  at  3,000,000,  of 
whom  two-thirds  appear  to  be  Christians  and  one-third  Moham- 
medans. This  province  thus  includes  the  whole  Turkish  shore 
of  the  Danube  from  Servia  downwards,  and  all  the  months  of 
that  river.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  objects  ac- 
complished by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856  was  to  place  the 
command  of  both  shores  of  the  Danube  in  the  hands  of 
Turkey,  and  for  this  purpose  Russia  was  compelled  to  retro- 
cede  to  the  Porte  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Bessarabia  on 
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the  left  bank^  which  had  been  conquere<}  in  previous  wars. 
Kussia  was  thus  cut  off  from  the  river  altogether,  and  cannot 
approach  it  without  violating  the  neutrality  of  Koumania  or 
invading  Bessarabia;  she  has  therefore  taken  surreptitious 
means  to  place  a  considerable  number  of  her  officers  and  men 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Lord  Derby  has  recently  said 
with  truth  that  the  last  word  of  the  Eastern  Question  is,  *  Who 
*  is  to  have  Constantinople  ? '  No  doubt.  We  would,  there- 
fore, beg  anyone  who  wishes  to  form  a  dispassionate  political 
opinion  on  this  question  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  line  of  the 
Danube  is  the  first  line  of  defence  of  Byzantium,  as  was  seen 
in  1853,  when  it  was  not  unsuccessfully  defended  by  Omar 
Pasha. 

The  province  of  Bulgaria  next  includes  the  whole  line  of 
the  border  fortresses  and  towns  of  Turkey  to  the  north,  Widin, 
Bahowa,  Nikopoli,   Sistowa,  Bustchuk,  Silistria,  memorable 
for  its  last  defence,  8chumla,  and  Varna.     These  fortresses 
are  now,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  in  a  more  efficient  state 
than  they  were  in  in  1854,  and  the  Turkish  army  is  far  better 
able  to  defend  them  than  it  was  in  1828  or  in  1854.     They 
have  been  put  in  a  complete  state  of  defence,  and  the  whole 
system  of  fortification  greatly  improved  by  an  eminent  Frussiaa 
officer.  Colonel  Grach,  and  the  last-named  fortresses  especially^ 
Silistria,  Schumla,  and  Varna,  form  a  triangle,  which  may  be- 
compared  for  strength  to  the  celebrated  guadrilatere  of  North- 
ern Italy.     On  them  depends  the  existence  of  the  Empire.     It 
is  totally  impossible  that  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  as  guaranteed  by  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  in 
1856,  and  by  ourselves  in  our  separate  treaty  with  France  and. 
Austria,  should  subsist,  if  these  fortresses  and  the  line  of  the 
Danube  are  not  held  by  the  forces  of  the  Porte.     But  this  is 
not  all.     Bulgaria  also  includes  the  tracks  and  passes  through 
the  Balkan  Mountains,  which  are  the  third  line  of  defence  of 
Constantinople,  and  not  the  least  important  one;  and  here: 
again  the  five  important  passes  near  V  ama,  Pravada,  Osman 
Bazar,   Tirnova,  and  Sumugh  have  been  fortified    by  the 
Prussians  so  as  to  render  them  nearly  impassable.     Whoever 
is  master  of  the  Danube,  the  fortresses  and  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains, may  descend  whenever  he  pleases  into  the  plains  of 
Koumelia,  and  advance  on  Adrianople  and  on  the  capitaL 
There  is  an  end  to  all  political  or  military  means  of  defence,  as 
the   Turks  knew  when  they  made  peace  in   1829.     When 
Turkey  ceases  to  hold  the  Balkan  and  the  fortresses  of  the 
Danube,  she  ceases  to  hold  anything  in  Europe  defensible  or 
worth  defending. 
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It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  scene  of  the  horrible  ex- 
cesses of  Circassians  and  Bashi-Bazouks,  which  have  caUed 
forth  the  indignation  of  England,  was  not  in  Bulgaria  at  all, 
but  nearer  to  Philippopolis  and  Adrianople,  being  considera- 
bly to  the  south  of  the  Balkan  range.  Similar  misdeeds  were 
afterwards  perpetrated  in  the  distnct  of  Tirnova,  which  lies 
north  of  the  Balkan,  but  even  these  acta  were  not  known  at 
Kustchuk  to  have  taken  place  until  a  considerable  time 
afterwards.*  The  Bulgarian-speaking  people,  in  fact,  are  also 
to  be  found  to  the  south  of  Bulgaria.  It  is  impossible  to  draw 
a  geographical  line  within  which  certain  races  of  men  are  to  be 
protected  and  certain  rights  established.  The  Government  of 
the  Porte  is  bound  to  afford  protection  and  equal  rights  to  all 
its  subjects  under  whatever  degree  of  latitude  they  may  live ; 
-and  there  could  be  no  greater  mistake,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Christian  population,  than  to  establish  conditions  north  of  the 
Balkan  which  should  cease  to  be  obligatory  south  of  that 
line.  The  Porte,  therefore,  seems  to  us  to  have  been  justified 
in  its  reply,  that  the  measures  of  reform  which  are  required 
must  be  extended  to  the  whole  Empire  and  not  confined  to 
one  or  two  districts. 

To  withdraw  these  provinces  from  the  military  occupation 
and  civil  administration  of  the  Porte  is,  therefore,  not  only  to 
dismember  the  Ottoman  territories,  but  to  extinguish  the 
Empire  in  Europe,  and  to  lay  open  the  road  to  the  capital. 
Those  politicians  who  are  desirous  of  bringing  about  this  result 
could  adopt  no  means  more  effectual.  It  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  small  dependent  states,  of  a  mixed  population  and  an  un- 

*  Consul  Reade  wrote  from  Rustcbuk  on  May  23rd  to  the  Am- 
bassador at  Constantinople  : — *  There  is  a  grave  matter  here  which  I 
^  should  bring  to  Your  Excellency's  knowledge,  and  that  is  the  arming 
-*  of  the  Mussulmans  and  Circassians  in  the  Vilayet,  and  the  letting  loose 
^  the  latter  on  the  Bulgarians  simply  reported  to  be  in  revolt.  The 
'*'  lawless  character  of  these  Circjissians  is  notorious — they  are  not  to 

*  be  trusted  at  any  time ;  to  employ  them  therefore  in  the  way  I  have 
^  stated  at  the  present  moment  is  in  my  opinion  to  drive  many,  who 

*  have  hitherto  remained  quiet,   to  revolt.     This  fact  has  only  been 

*  known  here  the  last  two  days,  and  it  has  already  created  a  very  bad 
'  feeling  in  the  place,  as  everyone  knows  how  difficult  it  will  be  for  the 
'  authorities  to  withdraw  the  arms  these  men  have  been  provided  with/ 
A  similar  report  had  been  made  from  Adrianople  on  May  16th.  On 
May  15th  Sir  Henry  Elliot  reported  that  whereas  the  Russian  Consuls  at 
Adrianople. and  Philippopolis  dared  not  show  themselves  in  public,  the 
Greeks  at  the  latter  place  united  with  the  Turks  to  repel  any  attadc  of 
the  Bulgarians;  between  the  Greek  Rayahs  and  the  Bulgarians,  it  is 
stated,  that  no  kind  of  fusion  is  possible. 
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settled  government,  with  slender  military  resources,  could  offer 
any  resistance  to  the   advance  of  a  great  military  Power. 
Roumania  is  such  a  State,  and  she  is  designed  to  cover  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube ;  but  if  it  is  the  policy  of  Russia  to  in- 
vade Turkey,  she  will  not  be  arrested  by  Roumania  for  a 
single  hour.     On  the  contrary,  she  will  make  it  her  base  of 
operations.     Servia  is  another  semi-independent   State;  but 
Servia,  we  know,  is  only  too  anxious  to  use  her  arms  against 
the  Porte — she  is,  in  fact,  the   advanced  guard  of  Russia. 
These  facts  are  so  obvious  that  no  Government  in  Turkey 
could,  without  absolute  self-destruction,  assent  to  such  a  pro- 
posal.    The  worst  terms  that  could  be  imposed  on  Turkey, 
after  the  capture  of  her  fortresses  and  the  defeat  of  her  armies, 
could  not  be  more  disastrous  to  her.     At  present  neither  of 
these  events  has  occurred.     Far  from  it.     Turkey  is  in  pos- 
session of  a  considerable  army,  hitherto  victorious ;    and  to 
enforce  the  surrender  of  these  provinces  would  require  suc- 
cessful operations  of  war,  conducted  on  a  very  large  scale. 
Before  the  Porte  is  asked  to  surrender  this  territory,  or  to 
withdraw  from  it,  it  might  be  well  to  consider  whether  the 
Powers  of  Europe  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  conquest  of 
it ;  and  if  any  one  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  is  prepared  to 
undertake  such  an   expedition,  whether  the  other  parties  to 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  are  disposed  to  sanction  it.      For  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  any  Power  which  should  go  to  war  for  such 
a  purpose  would  simply  retain  the  conquered  territory  for  her- 
self.    To  suppose  that  these  small  provinces  could  or  would 
retain  their  autonomy  or  independence,  afler  such  a  collision 
of  great  forces,  appears  to  us  a  delusion.     We  have  the  dis- 
tinct assurance  of  Lord  Derby  that  one  at  least  of  the  Powers 
is  resolved  to  resist  such  a  solution,  and  rightly  so ;  for  the 
existence  of  Russian  provinces,  or  of  South  Sclavonian  pro- 
vinces protected  by  Russia,  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  would 
be  not  less  fatal  to  the  independence  and  security  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  than  to  the  existence  of  the  Porte. 
Yet  this  is  what  Russia  appears  to  have  contemplated  when 
she  made  to  Austria  the  audacious  proposal  that  a  Russian 
army  should  occupy  Bulgaria,  whilst  Austria  herself  took  pos- 
session of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina.     That  would  simply 
be  a  partition  of  Turkey  in  Europe.     But  could  Russia  oc- 
cupy Bulgaria  ?     With  the  army  Turkey  now  has  in  the  field, 
and  with  the  strength  of  her  present  line  of  defence,  we  very 
much  question  whether  the  task  would  not  be  found  one  of 
greater  difiiculty  than  is  commonly  believed ;  and  if  the  Rus- 
sians were  exposed  to  the  risk  of  an  Austro-Hungarian  army 
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threatening  the  right  flank  of  their  line  of  operations,  the  ex- 
pedition would  be  one  of  great  danger,  if  not  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable. Hence  the  importance  Kussia  evidently  attached  to 
the  attempt  to  persuade  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  join  her  scheme. 
Austria  has  it  m  her  power,  by  a  resolute  attitude,  to  stop  it. 

Omar  Pasha  and  the  Turkish  forces  under  his  command 
held  the  Russians  at  arms'  length  upon  the  line  of  the  Danube 
during  the  whole  winter  of  1853-54.  It  was  not  till  eight 
months  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  Turkey  that  the 
French  and  English  forces  began  to  arrive  in  the  Dobrudscha. 
Meanwhile  the  Russians  had  been  defeated  at  Silistria  and 
recrossed  the  river,  having  in  fact  totally  failed.  They  now 
regard  Servia  as  their  base  in  a  military  point  of  view;  and  it 
might  give  them  a  passage  of  the  Danube,  but  Austria  has, 
we  believe,  declared  that  in  the  event  of  the  Russian  forces 
marching  southwards,  she  will  turn  her  arms  against  Servia. 

The  present  state  of  affairs  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  course 
of  events  which  led  to  the  Treaty  of  London  in  1827.  No  man 
who  is  sixty  years  of  age  can  have  forgotten  the  enthusiasm 
awakened  in  Europe  by  the  Greek  Revolution  in  1821.  The 
Greeks  are  a  people  with  an  illustrious  name  and  an  immortal 
language.  Their  country  was  one  of  the  latest  Turkish  con- 
quests. The  entire  population  of  the  Morea  and  the  Isles  was 
Christian,  united  by  blood,  religion,  and  language.  The  op- 
pression of  the  Turks  was  detestable  and  intolerable ;  and  the 
Greeks  rose  to  shake  it  off  with  a  valour  and  patriotism  which 
seemed  worthy  of  their  race.  The  war  was  carried  on  with  great 
ferocity  on  both  sides — deeds  like  the  massacre  of  Scio,  the 
surrender  of  Parga,  the  devastation  of  the  Morea  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  excited  throughout  the  Christian  world  sentiments  of 
horror  of  which  the  recent  Bulgarian  agitation  gives  but  a  faint 
idea,  for  they  were  universal  throughout  Europe.  Church 
and  Cochrane  went  to  fight  there ;  Byron  went  to  die  there. 
Collections  for  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  were  made  in  every 
school  and  every  village.  The  Turks  were  denounced  with 
execration  from  every  hustings  and  every  pulpit.  This  lasted 
for  six  years,  during  which  time  the  Porte  had  shown  itself 
incapable  of  subduing  the  insurrection,  though  it  had  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  Egyptian  army,  then  very  powerful.  As  to  the 
means  employed,  uiqj  surpassed  in  horror  and  atrocity  any- 
thing which  has  yet  been  witnessed  in  our  time.*   When  it  was 


*  Even  after  the  battle  of  Navarino,  Ibrahim  Pasha  contrived  to  carry 
off  in  his  shattered  vessels,  which  nearly  sank  on  the  voyage,  5,500 
Greek  women  and  children  for  the  hareema  of  Egypt. 
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found  that  the  armies  of  the  Porte  were  unable  to  quell  the 
revolt,  the  Sultan,  says  M.  Dmitri  de  Boukharow,  whose  work 
we  have  before  ua,  invited  his  Moslem  subjects  to  exterminate 
the  Christians.  Great  slaughter  took  place  in  Constantinople 
itself,  where  the  patriarch  Gregory  was  dragged  from  the  altar 
and  hanged  in  front  of  bis  church  in  his  pontifical  garments. 
The  population  of  Scio  was  estimated  at  100,000  before  the 
massacre ;  after  it,  there  remained  but  900  Christian  males  in 
the  island.  The  Emperor  Alexander  I.  assumed,  in  presence 
of  this  movement,  precisely  the  same  attitude  which  has  been 
observed  towards  Servia  by  his  nephew  Alexander  II.  He 
refused  to  countenance  or  abet  the  insurrection,  although  the 
Bussian  nation  and  the  army  were,  as  now,  eager  to  make 
the  Greek  cause  their  own.  It  was  not  till  Mr.  Canning  had 
succeeded  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Foreiga  Office  in  London 
that  the  Greeks  found  among  the  great  J?owers  a  protector, 
and  that  protector  was  England.  The  Congress  of  Verona 
had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  appeals.  Mr.  Canning  recog- 
nised the  Greeks  as  a  belligerent  Power,  and  a  Greek  loan  for 
800,000/.  was  raised  in  London.  Upon  the  accession  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  Russia  determined  to  adopt  a  more  decided 
course,  and  on  April  4,  1826,  a  Protocol  was  signed  at  St. 
Petersburg  by  Count  Nesselrode  and  the  Duke  of  WellingtoOr 
in  the  following  terms : — ^  Greece  was  to  be  an  autonomous 
^  dependency  of  the  Porte,  paying  an  annual  tribute,  but  the 

*  Greeks  were  to  enjoy  entire  self-government.  The  properties 
'  of  Turks,  whether  on  the  continent  of  Greece  or  the  islands, 
'  were  to  be  purchased  by  Greeks.'  On  this  basis  the  allied 
Powers  undertook  to  mediate,  binding  themselves  '  not  to  seek 
^  for  themselves  or  their  subjects  any  territorial  or  commercial 

*  advantage  or  influence  which  should  not  be  equally  applicable 
^  to  all  other  nations.'  Here,  then,  was  an  example  of  a  cordial 
and  disinterested  union  between  England  and  Russia,  dictated 
by  lofty  sentiments  of  policy  and  humanity.  The  Porte  did  not 
accept  the  Protocol,  but  within  six  months  Russia  contrived  to 
extort  from  the  Sultan  the  Convention  of  Ackerman  (signed  on 
October  7,  1826),  confirming  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  estab- 
lishing the  semi-independence  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and 
Servia,  and  opening  the  Dardanelles  to  Russian  merchant 
vessels.  This  convention,  says  M.  Boukharow,  secured  to  the 
commercial  interests  and  religious  influence  of  Russia  advan- 
tages as  great  as  she  could  have  obtained  by  war.  But  Russia 
was  not  satisfied.  The  Porte  still  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  Greece,  and  in  July,  1827,  the  Treaty  of 
London  was  signed  between  England,  Russia,  and  France, 
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to  compel  Turkey  to  treat  with  the  Greeks  on  the  basis  pf 
the  Protocol  of  April  4^  1826.  The  allied  fleets  appeared 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  announced  to  Ibrahim  Pasha 
that  they  should  cut  off  the  communications  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  then  in  the  Morea.  Upon  this  declaration,  which  was 
regarded  as  an  act  of  war,  the  battle  of  Navarino  was  fought 
on  November  20,  1827,  and  the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  des- 
troyed. Turkey  being  thus  deprived  of  her  naval  power, 
Russia  no  longer  hesitated  to  declare  war  on  April  26,  1828, 
and  invaded  Turkey  with  two  armies,  one  in  Europe  and  the 
other  in  Asia  Minor.  The  European  campaign  was  a  failure, 
Schumla  and  Silistria  haying  arrested  the  march  of  the  Imperial 
armies.  But  the  Asiatic  expedition,  under  Paskiewitsch,  put 
Russia  in  possession  of  Kars,  Akhaltzikh,  Anapa,  and  Poti. 
In  the  following  year  the  Russian  army  in  Europe  was  more 
successful.  Diebitsch  reduced  the  border  fortresses,  partly 
by  force  of  arms  and  partly  by  corruption,'^  and  crosscKi  the 
Balkan:  and  on  August  20,  1829,  the  Porte  was  compelled 
to  treat  for  peace  at  Adrianople.  Meanwhile,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  sensible  that  we  had  been  outwitted  by  Russia, 
and  that  the  Protocol  he  had  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  three 
years  before,  had  led  to  consequences  he  did  not  contemplate, 
ordered  the  British  fleet  to  be  in  readiness  to  enter  the  Dar- 
danelles, in  the  event  of  the  Russians  marching  on  Constanti- 
nople. We  found  ourselves,  therefore,  on  the  brink  of  war 
with  Russia,  as  the  consequence  of  our  joint  intervention.  The 
peace  of  Adrianople  was  disastrous  to  Turkey.  Russia  ob- 
tained complete  command  of  the  navigable  months  of  the 
Danube;  and  she  added  to  her  own  dominions  the  whole 
eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  independence  of  Greece 
was  recognised,  and  Turkey  had  to  pay  10,500,000  ducats 
and  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

The  Porte,  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  weakness  by  these 
defeats,  due  in  great  measure  to  her  own  obstinacy,  but  due 
also  to  the  designs  of  Russia,  now  found  herself  attacked  by 
her  own  subjects.  The  Pasha  of  Egypt  was  then  a  rising 
power ;  Syria  was  conquered ;  Asia  Minor  invaded ;  and  by 
the  Battle  of  Konieh,  won  on  December  21,  1832,  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  the  road  to  Constantinople  was  thrown  open  to  the 
Egyptian  army.  Then  it  was  that  Russia  changed  her  tone, 
declared  herself  the  most  faithful  friend  and  tutelary  genius  of 

'  *  Toussouf  Pasha,  who  commanded  at  Varna,  was  bought  by  the 
Busnans,  and  his  treachery  caused  the  fall  of  the  place  and  the  success 
of  DiebitBch's  campaign,  otherwise  very  doubtful,  for  the  Russian  army 
had  suffered  enormous  losses. 
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the  Porte^  and  sent  her  fleet  to  the  Bosphorus  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Sultan  (January- 1833) ;  and  this  unnatural  idliance 
was  consolidated  hj  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  on  July  8^ 
1833^  by  which  Russia  engaged  to  place  her  naval  and  military 
forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sultan,  and  a  Russian  army  en- 
camped in  front  of  Buyukder^,  on  the  Bosphorus,  but  on  the 
Asiatic  shore.  The  situation  created  by  the  exclusive  pro- 
tection of  Turkey  by  Russia  was  intolerable  to  Europe,  and  it 
was  terminated  by  the  intervention  of  the  Allies  in  1840,  which 
wrested  Syria  from  Egypt,  and  once  more  restored  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Porte,  with  the  concurrence  of  Russia. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologise  to  our  readers  for  this  brief 
recapitulation  of  events,  which  are  well  known:  but  their 
application  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  appears  to  us  to  be 
highly  instructive ;  and  it  might  be  inferred  from  some  of  the 
speeches  which  have  recently  been  delivered  in  England  that 
the  lesson  of  fifty  years  ago  is  already  forgotten.  If  we  are 
told  that  the  interests  of  justice  and  humanity  loudly  call  upon 
this  country  to  enter  into  a  close,  cordial,  and  disinterested 
alliance  with  Russia  for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
East,  our  answer  shortly  is  that  toe  have  already  tried  it 
That  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton attempted  to  do  by  the  Protocol  of  April  1826.  The 
consequence  was  a  series  of  wars,  the  destruction  of  the 
military  power  of  Turkey  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
and  the  prostration  of  Turkey  herself  under  the  protection 
of  a  Russian  fleet  and  army  in  the  Bosphorus.  Yet  the 
liberation  of  Greece  was  a  far  easier  task  than  the  divulsion 
from  Turkey  of  her  northern  provinces.  The  Mussulman 
population  of  Greece  was  insignificant  and  could  be  bought 
out.  The  Greeks  had  waged  war,  not  unsuccessfully,  for  six 
years.  The  Greek  nation  was  unanimous.  The  loss  of  Greece 
was  not  fatal  to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  On.  the  other  hand, 
Russia  succeeded  in  securing  for  herself  great  territorial  and 
political  advantages  from  these  transactions,  and  at  last  held 
Turkey  and  Constantinople  itself  almost  entirely  in  her  grasp. 
If  we  are  not  misinformed.  General  Ignatieff,  whose  influence 
over  the  late  Sultan  was  paramount,  and  who  had  a  large  share 
in  the  most  improvident  and  oppressive  acts  of  his  reign,  had 
brought  matters  to  a  point  very  nearly  resembling  the  alliance 
of  Unkiar-Skelessi.  The  terror  of  the  half-insane  and  in- 
capable sovereign  had  been  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the 
dread  of  an  outbreak  in  Constantinople.  Russia  was  again  to 
protect  him ;  a  corps  of  troops  was  ready  to  sail  for  the  Bos- 
phorus, and  the  demand  for  their  intervention  was  either 
signed,  or  on  the  point  of  being  signed,  by  the  Sultan,  when 
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the  manifestation  of  the  Softas^  speedily  followed  by  the  depo- 
sition of  Abdul-Aziz,  cut  short  the  intrigue.  This  is  a  matter 
of  secret  history,  of  which  we  cannot  speak  with  certainty,  but 
we  have  great  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  true;  and  we  are  cer* 
tain  that  there  are  circumstances  connected  with  the  schemes, 
of  General  Ignatieft'  and  the  deposition  of  the  Sultan  irhich 
have  not  yet  been  made  public.  The  fall  of  that  unhappy  and 
misguided  sovereign  was  the  death-blow  to  a  whole  system  of 
policy,  based  upon  his  subserviency  to  the  Russian  ambassador, 
and  nothing  remained  but  for  General  Ignatieff  to  quit  for  a 
time  the  scene  of  his  discomfiture. 

We  must  here  observe  that  we  believe  Sir  Henry  Elliot, 
Her  Majesty's  representative  at  Constantinople,  to  have  been 
most  unjustly  attacked  in  England.  Far  from  being  indifferent 
to  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  employment  of  irregular 
troops  in  Bulgaria,  he  had  remonstrated  repeatedly  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  Porte,  and  pointed  out  the  danger  before  it 
occurred.  The  mischief  was  done  before  the  British  fleet  was 
summoned  to  Besika  Bay,  and  when  the  British  ambassador 
found  himself  backed  by  that  powerful  force,  these  deplorable 
excesses  and  the  danger  of  an  outbreak  in  Constantinople 
itself,  ceased.  Some  credit,  therefore,  is  due  to  Sir  Heniy 
Elliot  for  the  prevention  of  further  calamities,  if  credit  is  ever 
given  to  a  diplomatist  for  the  evils  he  averts.  Moreover,  the 
sufferings  of  the  Bulgarians,  however  loudly  they  called  for 
redress,  were  not  the  only  thing  he  had  to  think  of,  even  if  the 
full  extent  of  them  had  been  known  in  Constantinople,  which 
it  was  not.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution.  The  Sultan 
was  deposed ;  tlie  Divan  unsettled,  and  two  of  the  Ministers 
assassinated.  The  whole  scheme  of  Russian  policy,  whidi  had 
overshadowed  the  Empire,  was  suddenly  overthrown.  In  the 
midst  of  these  tremendous  events  Sir  Henry  Elliot  acted  with 
coolness,  discretion,  energy,  and  judgment ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  justice  will  be  done  him  not  only  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  by  his  own  political  friends  and  by  the  public,  when 
the  history  of  this  extraordinary  crisis  is  more  fuUy  and  accu- 
rately known. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  we  shall  simply  say,  when  we 
are  advised  to  enter  into  a  close  and  cordial  understanding 
with  the  Russians  for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  East, 
that  we  cannot  trust  theniy  even  when  it  suits  them  to  act  with 
us. 

In  spite  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  assurances  that  Russia  has 
met  us  half  way,  and  the  opinion  of  those  statesmen  who 
regard  all  apprehensions  of  Russia  as  obsolete  delusions,  a 
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calm  review  of  the  facts  already  known  to  the  world  does  at 
least  warrant  a  suspicion^  if  not  an  absolute  belief,  that  a  deep- 
laid  plan  was,  and  is,  in  the  course  of  operation  for  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  Treaties  of  1856  and  the  conquest  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe.  The  Government  of  the  late 
Sultan,  misguided  bj  Genenil  Ignatieff,  was  rendered  odious 
to  its  own  subjects  and  contemptible  to  Europe.  In  the 
western  provinces,  as  we  have  seen  from  independent  testi- 
mony, the  tendency  to  agrarian  insurrection  was  inflamed  by 
financial  oppression,  and  artfully  used  by  forei^  emissaries. 
Montenegro,  a  district  entirely  under  Russian  mfluence,  and 
not  governed  by  the  Porte,  prepared  to  take  up  arms.  In 
Bulgaria  the  movement,  such  as  it  was,  came  entirely  from 
the  North ;  the  people,  says  Mr.  Baring,  had  no  heart  in  it. 
Meanwhile,  Servia,  with  no  grievance  at  all  to  complain  of, 
for  her  independence  was  complete,  had  long  been  preparing 
for  war,  and  at  last  declared  it.  Prince  Milan  must  have 
known  perfectly  well  that  he  could  not  resist  the  forces  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  unless  he  received  foreign  support,  and  whilst 
the  Emperor  Alexander  sent  him  messages  from  Ems  to  dis- 
suade him  from  hostilities,  Russian  aid  in  the  most  practical 
forms  continued  to  stream  into  the  country.  At  this  moment, 
it  is  said  that  15,000  Russian  troops  are  serving  in  the  Servian 
army  and  commanding  it,  in  a  manner  certainly  inconsistent 
with  any  known  rules  of  neutrality ;  in  fact  it  is  no  longer  a 
Servian  army  at  all,  but  a  Russian  detachment,  exercising  an 
authority  over  the  Servian  Prince  and  his  Ministers,  which 
seems  to  be  absolute.  These  adventurers  are  real  Jilibustersy 
and  their  mode  of  proceeding  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  the 
Americans  accomplished  in  Texas  and  attempteu  in  Cuba.  The 
test  of  the  sincerity  of  Russia  at  this  moment  is  whether  she  will 
or  will  not  prevent  (as  she  doubtless  can)  the  influx  of  military 
incendiaries  into  Servia.  If  not,  she  may  live  to  repent  it, 
for  they  are  the  forlorn  hope  of  Russian  revolution.  Finally, 
this  long  series  of  intrigues  and  acts  of  iU-dis^ed  hostility, 
is  crowned  by  the  proposal  to  occupy  Bulgaria  and  by  open 
preparations  for  war,  although  her  ambassadors  are  still  ordered 
emphatically  to  deny  any  such  intentions.  Are  we  to  believe 
them? 

Russia  is  the  one  Power  in  Europe  which  has  avowedly  a 
direct  territorial  interest,  in  what  we  shall  venture  to  call  the 
disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
To  her,  neutrality  in  such  a  question  is  almost  impossible. 
But  that  is  not  the  case  with  ourselves,  or  with  any  other  great 
Power.     Austria,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  England,  may  all 
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be  regarded  as  mediating  States  looking  to  the  common  in- 
terest. But  Kussia  is  unquestionably  looking  to  her  own. 
It  has  been  the  settled  policy  of  England,  under  many  ad- 
ministrations, to  make  these  questions  the  comm6n  property 
of  Europe,  and  to  place  them  under  the  sanction  of  a  common 
authority.  The  treaties  to  which  we  are  parties  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  are  not  mere  engagements  between  this  country  and 
the  Porte  to  defend  and  uphold  a  decrepid  empire ;  they  are 
public  and  general  engagements  between  all  the  European 
Powers  tcith  each  other  to  determine  their  relative  positions, 
and  to  pledge  them  all  alike  to  avert  a  catastrophe.  Nothing 
could  more  effectually  break  down  and  destroy  the  results  of 
the  Crimean  War  than  an  abrupt  and  unauthorised  departure 
from  the  principles  and  the  letter  of  the  Treaties  of  Paris  by 
one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  them.  That  result  alone  would 
be  to  Kussia  an  enormous  advantage  and  satisfaction. 

If  this  view  of  the  facts  of  the  case  should  turn  out  to  be 
the  true  one  (and  although  Russia  may  continue  to  play  a 
secret  game  as  long  as  she  can,  in  order  to  avoid  a  winter 
campaign,  she  must  at  last  throw  off  the  mask,  if  these  are  her 
designs),  we  would  simply  point  out  to  our  readers  three  of 
the  consequences  of  the  recent  agitation  in  England : — 1.  It 
has  encouraged  the  Servians  to  prolong  the  war  and  enabled 
General  Tchernaieff  to  reject  the  liberal  terms  offered  them. 
2.  It  has  strengthened  the  war-party  in  Kussia,  which  is  en- 
deavouring to  force  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  and  may 
possibly  succeed  in  producing  important  results.  3.  It  has 
considerably  weakened  and  enobarrassed  the  diplomatic  action 
of  the  Queen's  Government,  at  a  very  critical  moment,  when 
peace  or  war  may  turn  upon  the  incidents  of  an  hour.  These 
are  exceedingly  serious  and,  we  think,  mischievous  results — 
speaking  of  them,  not  with  reference  to  Turkev  or  the  Ministry, 
but  as  affecting  the  general  interests  of  this  country  and  of 
Europe — interests  in  comparison  with  which  the  mere  question 
Of  the  misgovemment  of  Turkey  shrinks  into  insignificance. 

We  adhere  to  the  opinion,  in  which  we  have  never  wavered, 
that  the  Crimean  War  was  a  just,  necessary,  and  useful  war. 
It  was  caused  by  the  arrogance  and  deceit  of  Nicholas,  and  it 
rendered  to  the  world  the  signal  service  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  despotic,  relentless,  and  reactionary  influence  he  exercised 
in  Europe.  What  would  not  the  results  have  been  to  Europe 
if  he  had  been  allowed  to  carry  his  design  into  execution,  un- 
opposed by  the  Western  Powers  ?  For,  as  Lord  Palmerston 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  25, 1854  :  '  Bussia 
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'  has  always^  from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  systematically 
'  laboured,  without  any  deviation,  to  realise  the  scheme  of  the 

*  conquest  of  Turkey.     When  checked  in  her  advance,  she 

*  draws  back,  but  only  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  favourable 

*  opportunity.'  That  we  hold  to  be  an  invariable  truth  in 
politics.  M.  Boukharow,  himself  a  Kussian,  boasts  that  the 
extension  of  Russia  in  the  last  century  is  a  fact  unexampled  in 
history.  Since  1772  she  has  doubled  her  territories.  With- 
in eighty  years  she  has  advanced  350  leagues  on  the  road  to 
Vienna  and  to  Paris ;  she  has  swallowed  up  half  Sweden,  and 
of  Poland  as  much  as  would  make  another  Austrian  Empire ; 
she  has  conquered  from  Persia  about  as  much  as  the  area  of 
Great  Britain.  From  Turkey  she  has  wrested,  by  successive 
wars  and  treaties,  States  as  large  as  Prussia  was  before  the 
war  of  1866  ;  and  we  have  recently  seen  her  advancing  over 
Central  Asia  with  accelerated  rapidity.*  To  this  movement, 
as  against  Europe  and  Turkey,  the  Crimean  War  put  a  stop ; 
and  although  the  barrier  raised  against  it  was  not  imperishable 
or  insurmountable,  it  has  proved  for  twenty  years  suflBciently 
effectual.  We  see  no  reason  to  allow  it  to  decay,  for  the 
danger  is  always  there.  To  denounce  as  worthless  results 
obtained  by  so  great  an  effort  seems  to  us  to  be  sheer  folly. 

But  the  chief  result  of  the  war  and  of  the  Treaty  which  con- 
cluded it  was  that  it  annihilated  the  claim  of  Kussia  to  the 
exclusive  protection  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  and 
substituted  for  it  the  joint  and  collective  action  of  the  Six 
Powers.  It  takes  away  from  Aer,  and  it  imposes  upon  usy  col- 
lectively, the  duty  of  providing,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  equal 
rights  and  just  government  of  the  non-Mussulman  population. 
That  is  the  point  on  which  we  chiefly  rely,  at  this  moment,  for 
the  pacific  settlement  of  these  disturbances  ;  and  to  disparage 
that  most  important  result,  or  to  act  as  if  it  had  never  been 
obtained,  is  an  act  of  absurdity  of  which  no  man  conversant 
with  the  facts  could  be  guilty. 

Mr.  Bright  consistently  holds,  as  is  well  known,  the  opinion 
exactly  opposed  to  our  own ;  but,  as  far  as  England  was  con- 
cerned, the  language  of  Mr.  Bright  and  his  friends  was  one  of 

*  One  vroDg  docs  not  palliate  another ;  but  it  must  be  said  that  Mr. 
Schuyler's  account  of  the  ferocious  proceedings  of  the  Bussians  in 
Khokand  last  year  is  an  exact  parallel  to  the  atrocities  in  Bulgaria, 
even  to  the  employment  of  Circassian  levies.  General  Kaufiman 
deliberately' ordered  the  extermination  of  the  Yomud  tribe,  without 
sparing  age  or  sex.  The  Cossacks  and  Circassians  hilled  them  all.  In 
like  manner  several  towns  were  utterly  destroyed.  The  officers  who 
committed  these  barbarities  have  been  rewarded  by  the  Czar. 
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the  chief  causes  of  the  Crimean  War,  because  it  led  the  Em- 
peror of  Bussia  to  believe  that  England  would  never  figbt 
Much  of  the  language  recently  used  on  this  question  has  the 
same  tendency.  It  has  led  the  Russians  to  suppose  that  tfaej 
will  have  the  support  of  a  considerable  party  in  England  if 
they  attack  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  proposal  to  occupy 
Bulgaria  was  the  natural  and  immediate  result.  What  would 
be  the  fate  of  any  British  Minister  who  should  deliberately  or 
by  negligence  make  over  to  Russia  the  defence  of  Constanti- 
nople ?  Would  a  British  Minister  be  unsupported  or  censured 
who  should  even  have  the  courage  to  occupy  it  ? 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  which  directly  concern  this  matter.  The 
Vllth  Article  provides  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Sardmia, 
declare  the  Sublime  Porte  to  be  admitted  to  share  all  the 
advantages  of  public  law  and  the  concert  of  Europe.  '  Their 
'  Majesties  promise,  each  on  his  own  behalf,  to  respect  the 
^  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ; 
'  they  therefore  guarantee  in  common  the  strict  observation  of 
'  this  engagement,  and  will  consequently  regard  every  action 
'  of  a  nature  to  impugn  it  as  a  question  of  general  interest' 
This  therefore  is  a  binding  engagement  entered  into  by  the 
Christian  Powers  between  themselves.  Art.  VIII.  provides 
that,  in  the  event  of  any  difference  between  the  Porte  and  one 
or  more  of  the  Powers,  it  should  be  referred  to  the  mediation 
of  Europe  before  force  is  resorted  to.  By  the  IXth  Article, 
the   Sultan  spontaneously  communicated  to  the  Powers  the 

*  Firman,'  which  he  had  just  published  for  the  protection  of 
his  Christian  subjects  without  distinction  of  race  or  creed,  and 
the  Article  goes  on :  ^  The  Contracting  Parties  acknowledge 
^  the  high  vtdue  of  this  communication.  It  is  well  understood 
^  that  it  does  noty  in  any  case,  give  a  right  to  the  said  JPowers, 

*  either  collectively  or  separately,  to  interfere  with  the  relations 

*  of  the  Sultan  to  his  subjects,  or  in  the  internal  administraium 

*  of  the  Empire,'^  We  translate  from  the  French  text,  not  hav- 
ing the  English  text  at  hand.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  by 
the  XXiXth  Article  it  was  provided  expressly  tiiat,  *  no  armed 

*  intervention  can  take  place  in  Servia  without  a'previous  agree- 

*  ment  between  the  contracting  Powers.'  When  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  was  modified  in  1870  by  the  surrender  to  Russia  of  the 
article  establishing  the  neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  the 
Conference  of  London,  Lord  Granville  declared  in  opening 
the  Conference,  that  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  law  of 
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nations  that  no  single  partj  to  a  general  treaty  can  withdraw 
from  it  or  break  it  at  pleasure ;  and  this  doctrine  was  unani- 
mously assented  to.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville  having 
thought  it  expedient  to  assent  to  a  modification  of  the  treaty 
in  one  particular,  wisely  took  care  expressly  to  renew  and 
confirm  all  the  other  provisions  of  it  This,  therefore,  was  not 
only  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  under  Lord  Pal- 
merston  in  1856,  but  also  under  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1870. 

This  is  the  ground  on  which  the  Ministers  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean States,  and  any  British  Minister,  be  he  of  what  party  he 
may,  must  take  his  stand.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of 
positive  engagement.  It  is  not  more  binding  on  the  statesmen 
who  made  this  agreement  than  on  their  political  opponents,  but 
it  is  equally  so.  It  is  an  engagement  not  of  Ministers,  but  of 
the  Crown ;  and  it  is  made,  not  to  Turkey,  but  to  Europe.  It 
is,  in  fact,  what  the  lawyers  call  a  synallagmatic  contract. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  for  in  addition  to  this  general  treaty,  to 
which  Bussia  and  Turkey  were  parties,  the  Courts  of  England, 
France,  and  Austria  concluded  between  themselves  for  their 
own  protection,  on  April  15,  1856,  a  separate  treaty,  by 
which  they  agreed  to  guarantee  jointly  and  severally  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  as  recognised 
by  the  general  treaty  of  March  30,  and  they  added  this  most 
significant  engagement — that  *  every  infraction  of  the  stipula- 
'  tions  of  the  last-mentioned  treaty  shall  be  regarded  by  the 

*  three  contracting  Powers  as  a  casus  belli.  They  will  concert 
'  with  the  Porte  the  necessary  measures,  and  will  arrange 
<  amongst  themselves  the  employment  of  their  military  and 

*  naval  forces.' 

These  engagements  not  only  do  not  exclude,  but  rather 
they  invite,  a  concurrent  deliberation  of  all  the  Powers.  The 
language  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  efforts  of  the  Government,  and 
the  course  of  events,  all  happily  point  in  that  direction ;  and 
although  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  means  it  is  expedient  to 
adopt,  there  is,  we  hope,  no  dissension  as  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
storing and  maintaining  peace  between  the  Porte  and  the  insur- 
gent provinces.  Then  ^vill  come  the  consideration  of  the  reforms 
by  which  these  calamities  may  be  averted  for  the  future ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Sultan,  who  has  just 
ascended  the  throne,  and  the  Ministers  of  his  Divan,  will  be 
opposed  to  measures  calculated  to  promote  the  present  pros- 
perity of  the  Empire,  in  which  they  more  than  anyone  else 
are  interested.  But  in  spite  of  a  great  deal  of  wild  talk,  we 
do  not  suppose  that  any  statesman  will  deliberately  propose 
in  a  Conference  of  European  Powers,  or  to  the  Porte,  the 
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abandonment  of  the  principles  on  which  the  settlement  of  1856 
is  based.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  those  principles  to 
recommend  to  the  Porte,  with  the  authority  of  united  Europe, 
those  regulations  which  the  cry  of  justice  and  humanity  loudly 
demands,  and  those  administrative  reforms  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  We  do  not  imagine 
that  the  government  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  can  be  put  in 
commission^  or  carried  on  under  the  direct  control  of  half-a- 
dozen  representatives  of  Christian  Powers.  Such  a  govern- 
ment would  not  only  be  the  worst  that  can  be  conceived,  but  it 
would  simply  be  impossible,  either  for  the  Porte  to  accept  or 
for  the  Powers  to  establish.  Unity  of  will  and  purpose  is  the 
£rst  condition  of  good  government:  but  if  the  accounts  to 
which  we  have  referred  of  the  present  successful  administration 
of  the  island  of  Crete  are  true,  we  see  no  reason  that  the  same 
liberties  should  not  be  extended  to  the  other  Christian  pro- 
vinces of  the  Empire,  and  we  trust  they  might  have  the  same 
beneficial  effect  in  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria,  as  they  have  produced 
in  the  island  which  was  visited  not  long  ago  by  similar  cala- 
mities.* 


*  To  show  that  when  we  speak  of  the  reform  in  the  administration 
of  the  Turkish  Government  there  is  something  more  in  it  than  mere 
talk,  we  quote  the  following  summary  by  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope  of  what 
has  actually  been  done  in  the  Lebanon  and  in  Crete,  by  the  jucliciouB 
intervention  of  the  Gi-eat  Powers.  Some  valuable  letters  from  Crete 
have  recently  appeared  in  the  *Pall  Mall  Gazette,'  which  give  a 
aatis&ctoiy  account  of  that  island,  which  was  seven  or  eight  years  ago 
in  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war.     Mr.  Stanhope  writes  as  follows : — 

'  Now  let  us  see  what  are  the  arrangements  in  force  in  Crete,  and 
the  Lebanon,  bj  which  a  fairly  satisfactory  basis  has  been  arrived  at 
for  regulating  the  relations  between  the  Christjiins  and  Mussulmans 
in  those  districts.     The  general  principles,  which  are  the  same  in  each 
case,  are — 1 .  The  appointment  of  a  governor  for  a  fixed  period,  and  of 
the  creed  of  the  majority  of  the  population.     2.  The  division  of  the 
provinces  into  departments,  who,  through  their  notables  or  chief  in- 
habitants, appoint  the  members  of  a  Governor's  Council,  composed 
of  members  of  all  creeds,  to  assist  in  the  government  and  control  the 
financial  administration.     3.  The  appointment  of  a  local  chiekh  in 
each  commune,  chosen  by  the  governor,  and  of  a  mixed  council  chosen 
by  the  people  of  the  commune,  who  decide  all  matters  relating  to  the 
assessment  and  levying  of  taxes.     4.  The  establisliment  of  the  equality 
of  all  sects  before  the  law,  the  publicity  of  all  causes,  the  appointment 
of  local  magistrates  of  the  creed  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
each  locality,  and  the  nomination  in  each  department  of  a  mixed  tribu- 
nal or  reformed  *'  Medjlis."     5.  Definition  of  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice,  setting  forth  the  class  of  offences  for  which  summary 
punishment  may  be  inflicted  and  those  which  must  be  judged  by 
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In  conclusion,  we  would  saj  one  word  on  the  attitude  as- 
sumed by  the  Liberal  Party  on  this  question.  It  was  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  the  leaders  and  representatives  of  Liberal 
opinions  both  in  the  daily  press  and  in  public  life,  that  they 
took  the  initiative  in  protesting  against  acts  revolting  '  to 
humanity,  and  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  British  people,  inas^ 
much  as  they  were  committed  by  the  authorities  of  an  Empire, 
in  which  this  country  takes  a  deep  interest  and  to  which  she 
has  so  often  afforded  a  generous  support.  The  reticence  or  in- 
credulity of  the  Government  seemed  to  call  more  imperatively 
for  this  protest  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  the  result 
showed  that  England  is  not  more  insensible  than  of  old  to  the 
cry  of  humanity  and.  freedom.  But  these  are  not  the  only 
principles  on  which  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  is  based. 
We  hold  with  the  Liberal  Party  that  neutrality  in  the  disputes 
of  foreign  States,  but  especially  in  civil  wars — non-intervention 
until  the  interests  of  this  country  are  assailed — the  mainte- 
nance of  peace,  the  strict  observance  of  treaties,  and  absolute 
religious  toleration,  be  it  to  Christian,  Mohammedan,  Buddhist, 
or  Hindoo — are  permanent  principles,  not  only  accepted  by  the 
nation,  but  imposed  by  the  nation  on  those  who  would  govern 
it.  If  these  really  are  the  principles  on  which  England  desires 
her  statesmen  to  act,  they  are  not  lightly  to  be  thrown  aside 
under  any  amount  of  temporary  excitement  or  even  provoca- 
tion ;  and  for  our  own  part  we  abide  by  them  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  Liberal  creed.  The  Marquis  of  Hartington,  whom 
we  recognise  with  unqualified  confidence  as  the  leader  of  the 


superior  courts.  6.  Abolition  of  the  system  of  farming  taxes,  regula- 
tion of  the  gross  amount  of  revenue  to  be  levied  in  each  province,  and 
the  proportion  to  be  applied  to  local  objects.  7.  Regulations  as  to 
police ;  that  they  shall  be  recruited  from  among  all  sects ;  and  stipu- 
lations with  regard  to  the  imperial  army  that  the  commanders  of  the 
imperial  troops,  except  in  matters  of  strategy  and  discipline,  are  subject 
to  the  civil  authorities  of  the  province. 

'  It  will  be  found  that  these  are  the  general  principles  in  each  case, 
though  there  is  some  difference  in  detail  due  to  local  considerations, 
the  governor  of  Crete  being  a  Mussulman,  while  the  governor  of  Le- 
banon is  a  Christian.  The  scheme  of  reform  in  the  Lebanon  is,  how- 
ever, perhaps,  the  one  in  which  the  machinery  for  the  local  adminis- 
tration of  justice  is  best  defined,  and  where  by  reason  of  the  multipli- 
cation of  sects  the  greatest  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome.  In  this 
case  also  the  maximum  and  minimum  amoimts  of  revenue  to  be  raised 
in  the  province  are  alone  established,  but  the  mode  of  raising  it  is 
wisely  left  to  the  decision  of  the  local  authorities,  and  not  subdivided 
as  in  .the  case  of  Crete  luider  different  heads  of  taxation.' 
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Liberal  Party,  and  whose  rapid  progress  in  pnblic  life  is  a 
source  of  genuine  satisfaction,  not  only  to  his  own  adherents 
but  to  the  country,  which  has  marked  him  out  as  the  statesman 
of  the  future,  and  Mr.  Forster,  second  to  none  in  his  attach- 
ment t-o  the  cause  of  humanity  and  freedom,  having  taken 
little  or  no  part  in  the  numerous  demonstratioDs  which  have 
taken  place  in  various  parts  of  the  countrv,  have  visited  the 
scene  of  these  occurrences,  and  will  doubtless  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  from  the  Ministers  of  the  Porte  themselves 
what  are  their  intentions  and  their  hopes.  That  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  most  practical  and  useful  course  to  be  allopted  by 
two  great  English  statesmen ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
House  of  Commons  will  reap  the  advantage,  in  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament,  of  their  personal  expenence  and  obser- 
vations. 


No.  CCXCVIL  will  be  published  in  January,  1877. 
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to  improve  his  navy,  6 — ^its  condition  in  1684,  7^ts  deterioration 
under  his  successors,  8 — ^its  rehabilitation  in  1848,  9 — its  vastly  im- 
proved condition  in  1849,  9 — and  in  1856,  10 — ^battle  off  Heligo- 
land in  1864,  between  a  Danish  and  an  Austro-Prussian  squadron, 
11 — activity  in  the  German  dockyards  since  1865,  12 — the  new 
German  flag  of  1867  seen  in  nearly  all  the  ports  of  the  world,  16 — 
respectable  appearance  of  the  German  navy  in  1869,  17 — but  im- 
able  to  cope  with  that  of  France  in  the  war  of  1870,  17 — battle 
between  the  French  *  Bouvet  *  and  the  German  '  Meteor,*  off  Cuba, 
19 — resume  of  the  history  of  the  German  navy  from  1848  to  1872, 
21 — its  present  condition,  22 — its  armament,  25 — the  naval  stations 
of  Kiel  and  Wilhelmshaven,  27 — ^its  seamen,  29 — ^its  officers^  31. 

H 

Haydon,  Benjamin  Robert^  review  of  his  correspondence  and  table- 
talk,  83— Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  biography  of  Haydon,  33— Mr.  P. 
Wordsworth  Haydon*s  account  of  his  father  naturally  not  impartial, 
34 — Dr.  Robert  Grey,  late  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  34 — astonishing 
profusion  of  eminent  persons  who  marked  the  period  of  the  first 
seventy  years  of  this  century,  36 — present  dearth  of  eminent  men  at 
home  and  abroad,  37 — Keats  the  poet,  38 — ^Haydon*s  letters  to  him 
and  to  Wordsworth,  43 — his  letter  to  Miss  Mitford  describing  a 
visit  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  with  Wordsworth  and  Lockhart,  45 
— Turner  and  Coleridge  at  Soane's  Museum,  46  —  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
47 — Mr.  Edwin  HtU  Handley,  and  letters  to  him  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Wordsworth,  48 — Haydon's  sympathy  with  his  pupils  and 
young  rising  artists,  50 — Mr.  Charles  Eastlake,  51 — evidences  of 
literary  talent  and  skill  in  Haydon^s  letters  and  pamphlets,  52. 


KlaczkOf  M.  Julian,  review  of  his  'Deux  Chanceliers.  Le  Prince 
'  Gortchakof  et  le  Prince  de  Bismarck/  203 — sketch  of  Prince 
Gortchakoff^s  early  life,  204 — succeeds  Count  Nesselrode  as  Foreign 
Minister,  206 — his  career  in  that  capacity,  207 — Bismarck  recalled 
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from  Frankfort  in  1858,  209 — his  Bucoesfiflil  career  as  ChanceUor, 
210 — outwits  M.  Benedetti,  220 — ^favours  the  Panslavist  propaganda, 
223 — ^his  project  of  placing  a  Hohenzollem  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
225 — is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  Bussian  ChanceUor,  226--hi8 
ecclesiastical  policy,  227 — his  imperious  sway,  228 — his  corruption 
of  the  Press,  229— his  struggle  with  the  Catholic  Church,  229— 
conclusion,  231. 

M 

Malleson,  Native  States  of  India,  reviewed,  169. 

Marie  Antoinette^  Secret  Correspondence  on,  review  of  MM.  d'Ameth 
and  GeoiFroy*s  work  on,  319 — ^genuineness  of  the  letters,  320 — 
means  taken  by  Maria  Theresa  and  the  Comte  de  Mer9y  Argenteau 
to  insure  their  secresy,  321 — ^her  advice  to  her  daughter  Marie 
Antoinette,  322 — Marie  Antoinette  instructed  by  her  mother  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  Madame  Dubarry,  325 — part  taken  in  politics 
by  l^arie  Antoinette,  326 — her  rule  over  her  husband,  Louis  XVI., 
329 — her  immense  popularity  at  first,  330 — ^her  frivolity  and  bad 
choice  of  friends,  332 — her  relations  with  her  husband,  337— her 
dismissal  of  Turgot,  339 — letter  from  her  brother,  Joseph  II.,  340 — 
Marie  Antoinette  naturally  domineering  and  proud,  341 — ^her  cha- 
racter as  manifested  in  the  book  under  review,  345 — ^Louis  XVL 
and  his  brothers,  345 — 'Les  Madames  Tantes,*  346-~ death  of 
Louis  XV.,  347 — vast  resources  of  France  even  in  the  eclipse  of  her 
greatness,  348 — the  first  partition  of  Poland,  350 — Maria  Theresa^s 
views  with  regard  to  the  partition  of  the  Turkish  empire,  351. 

Michael  Angela,  review  of  works  treating  of,  104 — his  prominent 
figure  in  the  history  both  of  Art  and  of  mankind,  104 — definition  of 
the  words  '  Art '  and  '  Civilisation,'  105 — the  Letters  of  Michael 
Angelo,  106 — his  early  history,  108 — ^his  first  visit  to  Rome,  110 — 
unfounded  story  of  his  attempt  to  deceive  the  Cardinal  Giorgio 
Riario,  111 — ^his  private  character  as  manifested  in  his  letters,  113 
— definition  of  his  style  as  an  artist,  117 — his  monument  in  honour 
of  Pope  Julius  II.,  120 — his  flight  to  Florence,  121 — goes  to  Bologna 
and  suffers  ill-treatment  and  neglect,  122 — commences  painting  the 
Sistine  Ceiling,  123 — Mr.  Wilson's  researches  and  remarks  in  con- 
nexion therewith,  124 — progress  of  the  work,  129 — its  completion, 
131 — Michael  Angelo's  troubles  and  vexations  in  carrying  out  his 
undertakings,  133 — the  Medici  monuments,  135 — is  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  fortifications  of  Florence  when  besieged  in  1527, 
139 — his  fresco  *  the  Last  Judgment,'  141 — is  summoned  by  Pope 
Paul  III.  to  act  as  architect  of  St.  Peter's,  142 — Bramante,  Raphael, 
Giulio  Romano,  and  others  his  predecessors  in  the  office,  143 — ^his 
fine  conceptions  spoiled  by  his  successors,  145 — ^his  Sonnets,  145— 
conclusion,  146. 

Moresby^  Captain^  his  voyage  to  New  Guinea,  232. 

N 
New  Quinea  and  Polynesia,  review  of  Capt.  J.  Moresby's  work  on,  232 
— ^beginning  of  the  cruise,  232 — the  *  Peri,*  233 — survey  of  the 
islands  in  Torres  Straits,  234— visit  to  Norfolk  Island,  235— Keppel 
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Island,  235 — at  Fottma  Oapt.  Moresby  partakes  of  ava^  236 — ^rettim 
to  Sydney,  237 — ^the  second  crmse,  237 — kidnapping  put  down, 
237 — ^begins  the  sunrey  of  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  to  the  eastward, 
238 — the  survey,  and  its  results,  239 — takes  possession  in  the  name 
of  her  Majesty  of  Moresby,  Hayter,  and  Basilisk  Islands,  245 — 
further  surreys  and  discoveries,  247 — our  duty  to  New  Guinea, 
249. 

P 

Paris,  le  Comte  de,  review  of  his  History  of  the  American  War,  79 — 
philosophic  spirit  with  which  he  treats  his  subject,  79 — his  remarks 
on  the  Seven  Years'  War  and  the  War  of  Independence,  81 — ^his 
sketch  of  the  likeness  between  the  men  who  fought  Howe  and 
Clinton  and  those  who  marched  against  Hichmond,  82 — formation 
of  the  Federal  army,  83 — its  discipline,  89 — its  Artillery,  Cavalry, 
and  Engineering  branch,  92 — MacClellan  and  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  93 — ^the  campaign,  96 — the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  99 — 
MacClellan's  '  strategic  change  of  base,*  101 — his  masterly  retreat, 
102 — conclusion,  103. 

R 

Rajputdna,  170— origin  of  the  Sajpdts,  171 — ^their  various  fortunes 
under  Baber,  Akbar,  and  Aurungzeb,  172 — their  subjection  in 
1803,  176 — interposition  in  their  favour  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings 
in  1818,  177 — on  the  right  understanding  of  the  real  constitution 
and  historic  growth  of  the  native  states,  1 78 — meaning  of  the  word 
Rajpiitdna  and  of  a  Rajput  State,  181 — the  Chief  as  understood  by 
the  Raj  puts,  183 — ^peculiar  modes  of  succession  and  inheritance, 
184 — feudalism  exemplified  in  a  Rajput  State,  188 — origin  of  the 
aristocracy,  191 — primogeniture,  194— marriage  always  exogamous, 
196 — ^fosterage,  198 — the  commercial  class,  199— the  probable  future 
of  the  Rajput  clans,  204. 

Banke,  Leopold  Yon,  review  of  his  History  of  England,  52 — the  history 
of  our  Constitution  not  adequately  treated  by  English  historians, 
54 — Clarendon's  *  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  CHvil  Wars,'  not 
impartial,  55 — the  question  of  the  Royal  Prerogative,  how  treated 
by  Scotch  and  English  writers,  56 — ^Von  Ranke*s  views  of  the  sub- 
ject, 58 — the  German  standpoints  different  from  the  English,  61 — 
Oliver  Cromwell,  63 — Queen  Elizabeth,  64 — William  of  Orange,  70 
— Yon  Ranke's  earlier  services  to  historical  literature,  71 — the  Thirty 
Tears'  War,  72 — Charles  II.,  a  Covenanted  King,  73 — the  Iron- 
mdes,  73 — ^Louis  XIY.,  75 — skilful  treatment  by  the  author  of 
the  period  from  the  Reformation  to  the  settling  down  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Govemment,  76— conclusion,  77. 

S 

Sidney  J  Sir  Philip^  review  of  works  treating  of,  370 — an  almost  &ult 
less  hero,  370 — his  parentage  and  early  training,  371 — ^the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  373 — Sidney  becomes  acquainted  with  Hubert 
Languet,  whom  he  accompanies  to  Yienna,  373 — and  thence  to 
Yenice,  374 — ^his  personal  appeai-ance,  374— becomes  a  fiivourite 
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with.  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  calls  him  *my  Philip/  375— yisita 
Vienna  as  Ambassador-Extraordinary,  375— his  father  as  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland,  377 — composes  a  masque,  *  The  Lady  of  the  May,* 
378— Queen  Elizabeth's  affection  for  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  379— 
Sidney's  *  Remonstrance,'  379 — ^its  effects,  380 — Sidney  retires  from 
Ck>urt  and  devotes  himself  to  literature,  381 — his  '  Arcadia,*  381 — 
is  one  of  the  '  Foster-  children  of  Desire  *  to  welcome  the  French 
embassy  in  1581,  385 — his  '  Defence  of  Poesie,'  385 — ^his  criticisms, 
386 — Spenser  dictates  his  ^  Shepherd's  Calaidar  *  to  him,  387 — ^his 
Sonnets  and  Songs,  388 — his  '  Astrophel  and  Stella,'  391 — his  rela- 
tions with  Lady  Rich,  392 — his  marriage  with  Frances,  only  daughter 
of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  394 — takes  an  actiye  part  in  pohtics, 
395 —  answers  a  calumnious  pamphlet  against  the  Duke  of  Leicester, 
396 — becomes  Governor  of  Flushing,  398 — ^his  military  career  under 
Leicester,  400 — is  wounded  in  the  knee,  403 — his  heroic  self-denial, 
403 — ^his  death,  404 — ^his  eulogies,  404. 

Silver f  the  depreciation  of,  review  of  the  Report  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on,  501 — ^the  universal  agitation  in  the  commercial  world  on 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  501 — ^what  it  means,  502— «lver, 
though  no  longer  a  reigning  metal  in  Europe  and  America,  still  the 
sole  mistress  of  the  East,  504 — will  the  prices  generally  in  India 
rise  ?  509 — difference  b3tween  the  fluctuation  and  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver,  510 — the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  present  situa- 
tion, 513 — 1.  the  silver  mines  in  Nevada,  514 — 2.  the  change  from 
a  silver  to  a  gold  currency  throughout  Grermany,  519 — 3.  the  in- 
creased sale  of  Government  bills  on  India  displacing  an  equal  amount 
of  bullion  remittances,  523 — the  '  Latin  Monetary  Union,'  527 — 
summary  of  the  condition  of  the  silver  market  irom  1871  to  1876, 
529 — the  immense  recuperative  power  of  France,  531 — ^theories 
advanced  to  tide  over  the  present  depreciation  of  silver,  533 — con- 
clusion, 534. 

Svnnhumej  Algernon  Charles,  his  tragedy  of  Erechtheus  reviewed,  147 
— story  of  the  poem,  148 — sublime  heroism  shown  by  the  female 
characters,  150 — the  characters  Erechtheus  and  Chthonia,  152 — 
great  beauty  of  the  poetry  of  the  choruses,  155 — Queen  Praxithea, 
158 — dramatic  interest  fully  sustained  by  the  poet,  159 — grand 
address  by  the  Chorus  to  Phoebus  Apollo,  163 — combat  between 
Erechdieus  and  Eumolpus,  166 — the  poem  full  of  beauties  and  free 
of  any  serious  faults,  168. 

T 

Turkey^  state  of.     See  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria. 
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